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ANTELMI or ANTIIELMI, NICO- 
LAS, canon of I'lvjus in the early part of 
the seventeenth century. The yealJ^jlpa^^ 
place of his birth are not given. He was 
syndic of the clergy of the diocese of Fre- 
jus, and appeared in that character in the 
assemblies of the French clergy at Paris, 
A. D. 1(>U5 and 1606. lie exerted himself 
with the greatest diligence, at considerable 
pecuniary cost, and sometimes at the risk of 
his life, in seeking out and recovering the 
documents belonging to the archives of the 
cathedral of Frejus. He recovered a great 
number of valuable records, and arranged 
them in two volumes. The antiquarian 
knowledge and zeal which he manifested 
recommended him to the friendship of the 
antiquary Peiresc, with whom he carried* dh 
an active correspondence on different ques- 
tions connected with their common pursuit. 
He furnished the list of the bishops of Frejus 
to the authors of the “ Gallia Christiana,” 
who have passed a high encomium on the 
talent and skill of Antelmi. Nicolas Antelmi 
died 2d March, a. n. 1646. Joseph Antelmi 
in his treatise “ De Initiis Ecclesise Forojuli- 
ensis ” refers to the “ Adversaria ” of Nicolas 
Antelmi; but it does not appear that this 
work was ever published. (Joseph Antelmi, 
Preface to De Initiis Ecclesicc Forojuliensis.') 

J. C. M. 

ANTELMI or ANTHELMI, PIERRE, 
canon of the cathedral of Frejus in the seven- 
teenth century. He was born at Frejus, and 
studied theology and law at Paris, and took his 
doctor’s degree in each of those faculties with 
great credit. He returned to his native town, 
and was appointed to a canonry vacant by 
the voluntary resignation of it by his uncle, 
Nicolas Antelmi, the subject of the preceding 
article. In what year the resignation of 
Nicolas and the appointment of Pierre took 
place is not stated, but it was some years be- 


j fore the death of the former. At the desire 
of Nicolas, Pierre gave himself to the study 
and collection of untiipiities, and incurred 
considerable labour and expense in this pur- 
suit ; but from the year 16.‘1(), whether from 
an abatement of his antiquarian zeal or from 
regard to Peiresc, his own and his uncle’s 
friend, he gradually transmitted to him, with 
his uncle’s consent, the contents of his mu- 
seum. Aftel^the death of Peiresc, a.d. 1637, 
Pierre abandoned antiquarian pursuits, and 
gave himself to the study of theology and of 
ecclesiastical history. He revised the lessons 
of the church of Frejus which were read in 
the service performed to St. Leontius, the 
patron, and the other tutelary saints of the 
church, rejecting several fabulous particulars 
respecting St. Leontius, and employing in the 
revision of the service more trustworthy'^ do- 
cuments than those which had been adopted 
for its compilation. Pierre Antelmi appears 
to have filled some public offices besides his 
canonry, but whether ecclesiastical or civil is 
not stated. He died senior canon of Frejus, 
1st December, 1668. Joseph Antelmi, his 
nephew, describes him as a man of great re- 
putation for piety, knowledge, moderation, 
prudence, and integrity. (Joseph Antelmi, 
Preface to De Initiis Ecclesicc Forojuliensis.') 

J. C. M. 

ANTELMUS, SAINT. [Anthelmus. 
Saint.] 

ANTELMY, PIERRE THOMAS D’, was 
born at Trigance in Provence, on the 14 th 
of September, 1730. Having gone through 
his preliminary studies, he applied himself to 
mathematics, and became professor of mathe- 
matics, and afterwards inspector of studies, 
at the military school at Paris. The newly 
erected observatory at the military school was 
also confided to his care ; and many of his ob- 
servations have been published in the Trans- 
actions of the Academic des Sciences. He 
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died in the month of January, 178.*}. His 
other works are, 1. “ Traite de Hynamique 
this has never been printed. 2. “ Traitrs 
elementaires du (.’aleiil Differentiel, et dii 
Calcul Integral, traduits en Partie de Tltalien 
(d’ Agnesi), par d’Anteliiiy sous les W*ux et 
avec quelques Notes de Ilossut.” Paris, 
1775, 8 VO. 3. “ Fables de Lessing avee des 
Dissertations sur la Natun*, la Division, et le 
Style de la Fable; et sur I’lltilite <pron pent 
en retirer dans TEducation des l^'nfans. ^I’ra- 
duites par d’Aiitelmy.” J*aris, 1764, 12mo. 
4. “ Le Messie, poenie de Kloj)stoek, Iraduit 
de I’AHeinand par Junker et autres.” Paris, 
1761), 2 voLs. 12mo. 7’his translation only 
extends to the first ten cantos. (Querard, 
La France Litterairc^ art. “ Antelni}, Agnesi, 
Lessing, and Klopstock IFuxjraphte Univer- 
selle; Dessarts, Les Siecles L/tierau'es de la 
France.) J. W. J. 

ANTE'NDIl a sculptor, pro- 

bably a native of Athens, who nuule the 
bronze statues that were erected in honour of 
llarmodius and Aristogiton, who delivered 
Athens from the rule of the Pisistratidie. 
These statues were carried away by the 
Persians, when Xerxes entered Athens n. 
480 ; but the Athenians had others made by 
Oitias. The original statues were found 
by Alexander the Great at Susa, and sent 
back to Athens by him, or, according to 
I^ausanias, by Antiochus. Tliey were erected 
in the Geramicus near those which had been 
made to replace them, and were seen both by 
Arrian and Pausanias. ITippias, the son of 
Pisistratiis, was expelled from Athens b. o. 
510, which fixes approximately the period 
of Antenor. (Arrian, Anahasis^ iii. 16. vii, 
11). ; Pausanias, i. 8. 5. ; Pliny, Hist. Nat. 
xxxiv. 8.) 11. W. jun. 

A'NTEROS, by family adlreek, succeeded 
Pontianus as Bishop of Rome, on November 
21. 235, and died (as some assert a martyr) 
on the 3d of the following January. Yet the 
brevity of his pontificate did not conceal him 
from the authors of the False Decretals, who 
abscribed to him an Epistle, dated nearly 
three months after liis death. G. W. 

ANTESIGNA'NITS, PETER, a gram- 
marian of the sixteenth century. lie is sup- 
posed to have been a native of the town of 
Rabasteins, in T.anguedoc, since on the title- 
page of liis works he added to his name the 
epithet “ Rapistagnensis.” Respecting the 
circumstances of his life nothing is known, 
except that he devoted himself zealously to 
the instruction of the young. From the 
dedicatory letter prefixed to his edition of 
Terence, which is dated Lyon, it has been 
inferred by Bayle that he was engaged for 
some time as teacher at Lyon. Antesignanus 
was not a man of any extraordinary talent, 
but he was well meaning, and earnest in his 
endeavours to instruct the young, and to 
assist them by his writings. In the dedi- 
catory letter above referred to, he complains 


that many scholars write commentaries on 
ancient authors more w'ith a view to display 
their own learning, than to give real as- 
sistance to the ^oung student. How he 
endeavoured to avoid this, will best appear 
from an examinatiop of his works. 1. An 
edition of N. Oleiiardus’ “ Institutiones lin- 
guaj Gnrcm, cum Seholiis i t praxi.” This 
is one of the first practical grammars of the 
Greek language that was written. It soon 
acquired great reputation, and w as veiy often 
reprinted, as at Venice (1570, 8v^o.), Paris 
(1572, 8vo., and 1581, 4to.), Lyon (1588, 
8vo.), Frankfurt, with corrections by F. 
Sylburg (1584, 4to., and 15S7, 4to.), and at 
Hanau (1602, 4to.). 2. Three editions of 

Terence (Tiyon, 1556 and 1560, in 4to. and 
8vo. ; re])rinte(l at Venice, 1586, folio.). The 
first edition contains the text, with short 
summaries at the head of each scene, and 
accents to mark tlie prosody. I'he second 
contains a selection of the most useful notes 
of his predecessors ; and the third contains 
some additional notes of his own in the mar- 
gin, and a I’rench translation and parajdirase 
of the first three comedies of Terence. 
3. “ Thematis verborum Investigandi Ratio,” 
and, 4. “ De Praxi Pra’ceptorum gram- 
maticaj GrsDca) both of which have often 
been reprinted in more recent Greek gram- 
mars, as in A. Scot’s “ Grammatica Graica,” 
Lyon, 1613, 8vo. Antesignanus was also a 
good Hebrew scholar : he wrote a letter in 
this language to P. (\).stus, w hich was after- 
wards printed. (Bayle, JJictinnnatre His- 
tonqi/e et Critique, under “ Antesignanus.”) 

L. S. 

ANTHELiMI. [Antelmi.] 

A NTH ELM US, SAINT, or N A NTHEL- 
MUS, ANTELIMIIS, ANSELMIJS, ANCE- 
LINUS, was descended from the ancient fa- 
mily of the lords of Chignin, in Savoy. After 
being president of the cathedral of Geneva, 
he was sacristan of the church of Belley, and 
retired to the Chartreuse des Portes, where 
he became a monk. The office of prior of 
the Cartusia JMajor, the larger Carthusian 
monastery, became vacant in 1139, and An- 
thelmus w as constrained to accept it. Under 
him was held, in 1140, the first general 
chapter of the Carthusians, which passed the 
statutes which Martene has inserted in his 
“Veterum Scriptorum et Monumentorum 
Amplissima Collectio,” tom. iv. p. 1237, &c. 
The next two chapters also were probably 
held during the time that he was prior. In 
1151 he abdicated this office, and returned to 
the Chartreuse des Portes, of which he was 
also compelled to become prior. He again 
abdicated this dignity, and in 1161, or rather 
in 1163, he became bishop of Belley. He 
received the bishopric from Alexander III. 
as a reward for his services, as Anthelmus had 
caused the Carthusians to recognise Alexander 
as pope, and reject the antipope Octavian ; 
but an order from Alexander was requisite 
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to compel Anthclmiis to accept the bishopric. 
It Avas about this time that he wrote a letter 
to JiOuis VJI. to inform liiiii of his election to 
the see of Jlelley. '^Phis letter is inserted by 
Duchesne in the “ Jlistoria; Francorum Au- 
torcs,” tom. iv. p. GoO. ; and it is the only 
work of Anthelnms wliich exists, unless w’e 
consider him to be the author of another and 
a longer letter, published by IMartene, wdio 
attributes it to St. Anselmo of Lueea, in the 
“ Thesaurus noviis Anecdotoriim,” tom. i. 
p. 210 — 214. The inscription of this letter 
is A. Bell., and the manuscript was found in 
the abbey of Barselles, which was founded in 
1 1.^)0. Anthelmns made a journey into Nor- 
mandy, by order of Alexander III., in 11 GO. 
He returned to Belley in 1171, and died there 
2Gth June, 1178. He was canonized, and 
his body was transferred, in IG'iO, into a 
chapel, wliich was built for the purpose at 
Belley. An epitaph was placed on his tomb, 
in which he is called Bcatus Anthelmus Thau- 
maturgus. Many miracles are related as 
having been wrought at his tomb in an anony- 
mous account of liis life, which was written 
about 1 180 by a monk who had been with 
him at the same time in the Chartreuse des 
Fortes (Contubernalis . . . . qui ejus contu- 
bernio u'dificari meruimus). This life is 
inserted in Bollaiid, “ Acta Sanctorum om- 
nium,” 2() Jun. p. 226 — 238. (Hisioirc Litc- 
rdire dc la France, tom. xiv. p. 612 — 614. 
G30— G31.) C. J. S. 

ANTHE'MITJS ('AuBd/j-io?), an ancient ar- 
chitect, mathematician, and mechanic of the 
sixth century. He was a native of Tralles, in 
l^ydia, whence he is sometimes surnanied 
Trallianus. He M'as the brother of Alex- 
ander Trallianus the physician, and Agathias 
mentions three others of his brothers who 
distinguished themselves. Antlnunius was 
the most distinguished of all the archi- 
tects of Justinian wdio were employed at 
Constantinople. He rebuilt for this emperor, 
with the assistance of Tsidorus of Miletus, in 
commemoration of his victories over the 
Persians, Goths, and Vandals, the celebrated 
church of St. Sophia at Constantinople, after 
it was burnt down by the populace in .531, in 
a style far surpassing the original building ; 
he died however before it was completed ; 
in 534, according to some authorities. The 
new church was finished in 537 by Tsidorus, 
and Justinian is said to have been so well 
satisfied with it that he exclaimed “ Solomon, 

I have surpassed thee ! ” The dome, however, 
fell in through the shock of an earthquake in 
557 ; but Justinian ordered it to be imme- 
diately restored ; and it was again finished 
by Tsidorus, in nearly the same style, five 
years afterwards ; and, with the exception of 
a few alterations which were made when it 
was converted into a mosque by the Turks, 
it still remains in the state in which it was 
left at that time. Its ground plan is nearly 
square ; it measures 228 French feet wide by 
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250 long, and its dome, which is of stone, and 
is the first that was ever built upon arches 
and piers, is 108 feet in diameter. Even 
in Justinian’s time this church was several 
times imitated ; and it is generally considered 
to have been the original type of the Byzan- 
tine style, and of the numerous mosques of 
the Turkish capital, some of which, though 
not in extent, surpass it for beauty of pro- 
portions. There is a poem by Paul us Silen- 
tiarius upon this building. A small quarto 
from some MSS. of Anthemius was published 
by M. Diipuy in 1777 at Paris, under the 
following title, “ Fragment d’un Ouvrage 
Grec d’ Anthemius sur des Paradoxes de Me- 
canicpie,” &e., with a French translation, 
and notes. It is a fi-agment of the work of 
Anthemius, which was entitled “ Hepl ITapa- 
Sti^cou M77xa*'»?gctra>i/.” Agathias praises the 
meehanieal ingenuity of Anthemius. The 
commentaries of Eutoeius upon the Coniea 
of Apollonius Pergseus are addressed to 
Anthemius, M hieh proves that he must have 
had reputation as a mathematician. An 
edition in Greek and Latin of the Conic 
Sections with the commentaries was pub- 
lished by Halley, at Oxford, in 1710. (Pro- 
copius, IJa jFdtJicits Jnstniiani, lib. i. ; I)e. 
Templo Sanctcp Sophke ; Agathias, JJisf. 
lib. V. ; S. D’Agineourt, IJIsloire da VArt, 
^v. ; Xugler, llamlhnvh dvr Kitii.st()vschlchtv,^ 

‘ R. N. W. 

ANTHE^irUS was praetorian 

pra'feet of the east in the latter part of 
the reign of Areadius, and during tlie first 
six years of the reign of ’J’heodosius IT. 
Anthemius was grandson of Philip, pnrfect 
of the east in the reign of (’onstantius. 
His first important public service was his 
embassy to Persia, when he concluded with 
Yezdegerd the I\*rsian king, an alliance 
that remained unbroken during his admi- 
nistration. On his return Anthemius was 
appointed master of the otfices, consul with 
Stilicho, the minister and general of the 
western empire, in a. ik 405, prtefeet of 
the east, and finally was created i)atrieian 
by Areadius. On the death of Areadius 
in A. i>. 408, Anthemius acted as guardian 
and prime minister to the infant emperor, 
Theodosius TT. He retained his ])ra‘fec- 
ture until a. "d. 414, when Pulcheria, the 
sister of Theodosius, assumed the adminis- 
tration and the guardianship of her brother. 
From this time Anthemius retired from pub- 
lic life, since he could neither approve nor 
control the malversation of Pulcheria and 
her court. (Fragment of Eiinapius in Nie- 
buhr’s edition of the Byzantine historians, 
p. 97.) As the guardian of the emperor he 
displayed all the qualities of an able and 
upright minister. “ I congratulate you not,” 
says Joannes Chysostom in his hundred and 
forty-seventh epistle, addressing Anthemius, 

“ on uniting in your own person the consulate 
and the prefecture ; rather do I congratulate 
n 2 
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those offices on beinf^ so well bestowed. You 
tribunal is the refuf^e and asylum of sufferinp 
virtue, and your administration wdll be foi 
the whole east a period of rejoicing ant 
repose.” His severe impartiality awed, if i 
could not reconcile, the factions of the courl 
and the sects of the church. His tiriii alii 
ance with Persia enabled him to direct the 
whole force of the eastern empire against tht 
Huns, whom he expelled from Thrace, and 
one of whose tribes, the Scyrri, he destroyed, 
or dispersed as slaves in Asia. (Sozomen, ix. 

'J'he public establishments and monu- 
ments of Antliemius improved and adorned 
Constantinople : and he strengthened and 
enlarged the city with a new and wider 
circuit of walls. He repaired also the forti- 
fications of the Illyrian frontier ; and he had 
formed the design of rendering the Danube 
impassable to the barbarians by a permanent 
fleet of two hundred and fifty ships of war. 
(Codex Theodosian. vii. tit. 13., xv. tit. 49. ; 
Socrates, Histor. Ecvlesiast.^ vii. i. ff. ; 6b- 
dex Theodosia7i, *vii. tit. 10. § 1,9., tit. xi. § 1.; 
Tillemontf Hisioire des Empereurs^ vi. p. 1. 
ff. ; Sirmond’s note to Sidonius Apollinaris, 
Atithemii PaneqyricuSy 94. p. 108.) W. H. D. 

ANTHEMIUS PROCOPIUS, ('Av04~ 
ptos npofc(6irtos) was grandson, on the mo- 
ther’s side, of Anthemius, praetorian pre- 
fect of the east (a. d. 405 — 414), son of Pro- 
copius, patrician and master-general under 
Arcadius and Theodosius II. (Codex Theo- 
dosian. vii. tit. iv. §. 36. He Elroyatione An- 
nona; Militarist and of the same family 
with the Procopius of Cilicia who usurped 
the purple, for a short time, in the reign of 
Valens (a. d. 365). It is uncertain whe- 
ther Anthemius was bom at Constantinople 
or in Galatia. After serving in Illyria and 
on the banks of the Danube against the 
Huns, he was eliosen by the Emperor Mar- 
cianus for the husband of his daughter MWa. 
Marciana Euphemia, by whom, besides a 
daughter married to the patrician Ricinier, 
he had three sons, Marcianus, Romulus, and 
Procopius. His alliance with the emperor 
raised Anthemius rapidly from the dignity 
of count to those of master-general, of consul 
(a.d. 456), and of patrician; and on the death 
of Marcianus he probably expected to become 
his successor. Rut, at that time, the patri- 
cian Aspar was all-powerful at the Byzantine 
court, and Aspar placed the steward of his 
household, Leo the Thracian, on the vacant 
throne. Anthemius, however, stood high in 
Leo’s favour : he was again employed against 
the barbarians on the Danube, and entrusted 
with the command of the fleet of the Hel- 
lespont. In A. I). 462, the Roman senate so- 
licited Leo to give a ruler to Italy, and to 
send an army and a fleet to repel the Vandals 
from Rome. (Evagrius, ii. IQ.) Leo then 
adopted Anthemius as his colleague ; invested 
him with the robe and diadem of the western 
empire ; and sent him to Rome, attended by 
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several counts of high rank, and a train of 
soldiers and followers scarcely inferior to an 
army. At Rome Anthemius Avas welcomed 
unanimously by all ranks of the citizens ; he 
entered the city in triumph ; and his own 
inauguration was followed b\ the nuptials of 
his daughter with the patrician Ricimer, the 
real emperor of the west. On the Ist of 
January, a.d. 468, Anthemius commenced 
his second consulship, and the event was 
celebrated by the poet Sidonius Ai)ollinaris, 
the delegate and orator of the Arverni (Au- 
vergne in Aquitaine) in a panegyric of more 
than .500 lines, which is still extant, and 
Avhich gave a flattering sketch of the past life 
and the future glories of Anthemius. His 
predictions, however, were not verified. The 
reign of Anthemius was marked by cala- 
mities abroad and dissensions at home. In 
the expedition undertaken by Leo in a. d. 
468, against the Vandals in the Roman Nu- 
midia, Anthemius did not sustain his former 
reputation. In a.d. 471-2, Spain was finally 
severed from the western empire by the 
Visigoths ; and Anthemius could only protect 
his Gaulish provinces from the same enemy, 
by inviting from Britain a band of turbulent 
auxiliaries, who were more dreaded by the 
provincials than even the Visigoths. His 
civil government was distinguished by the 
celebration of the Lupercalia, an ancient fes- 
ival which was not abolished till the end of 
he fifth century a. d., and by the trial of 
Arvandus, praefect of Gaul. The Lupercalia 
w'ere probably solemnised with unusual pomp 
■)y Anthemius, and may have^ strengthened 
he imputation of paganism, and of a design 
o restore the worship of the ancient gods, 
o which his intimacy with the philosopher 
Severus subjected him. (Damascius, Vita 
Tsidori, ap. Phot. Ihhlioth. p. 1049. Cod. 
?42.) From Philotheus, a Macedonian sec- 
ary, Anthemius had imbibed also the doc- 
rines of toleration, and was with some 
difficulty restrained by Pope Hilary (Baronius, 
Annul. A. i>. 467. No. 3.) from permitting 
heretics to assemble publicly in Rome. Yet 
on his departure from Constantinople in a. d. 
467, Anthemius had devoted his palace on 
the shores of the Propontis to the pious and 
useful purposes of a chapel, an almshouse, 
ind a bath. The trial of Arvandus was 
perhaps the last act of jurisdiction of the 
Roman senate over its Gaulish provinces. 
Arvandus, who had been tw ice prajfect, was 
condemned for malversation, and Sidonius 
Apollinaris, the friend of the accused, re- 
marks that under an emperor like Anthemius 
me might openly assist a state criminal, 
lis quarrel with Ricimer divided Italy into 
,wo hostile provinces, of which Rome and 
Milan were the respective capitals. A brief 
reconciliation between Anthemius and his 
5on-in-law was effected by Epiphanius, bishop 
>f Pavia. But, on learning that Leo had 
dispatched Anicius Olybrius [Olybrius] to 
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the assistance of Anthemius, Ricimer, with 
an army of Italians, Burgundians, and Suevi, 
moved fnnn Milan to the Anio, and finally 
occupied the Vatican and Janiculum su- 
•biirhs of Rome. He disarmed Olybrius by 
oll'ering him the throne of Anthemius. But 
the senate and the populace of Rome ad- 
hered generally to Anthemius, and a body 
of Gothic troops enabled him to hold out 
for three months. The last conflict between 
Ricimer and Anthemius was on the bridge 
of Hadrian. The fall of Gilimer, the cap- 
tain of his Gothic mercenaries, determined 
the fate of Anthemius. He escaped death 
in battle ; but was dragged from the church 
where he had concealed himself, and mur- 
dered by the command of Ricimer, July 
11th, A. D. 472. (Sidonius Apollinaris, Aw- 
tliemii PanegyricuSy vv. 1 — 548. ; EpistolcB, 
i. 7, 9. ii. 1. iii. 9. ; Tillemont, Histoire 
des Empireurs, vi. ; and the notes of Sirmond 
to his editions of Sidonius and of En- 
nodius ; Sirmond, Opera, vol. i. p. 1647. ff.) 

W. B. D. 

ANTIIERIC, called also Antharic or 
Antharit, and Autharis and Autari by the 
Italian chroniclers, was the son of Clefo, 
one of the chiefs of the Longobards, who 
was elected king of the I^ongobard na- 
tion in a general assembly lield at Pavia 
after the death of Alboin, a. d. 573. Clefo 
was a rude warrior ; he put to death, ac- 
cording to Paulus Diaconus, many of the 
principal men among the Roman or Italian 
population, and banished others from Italy, 
whose property he seized. After eighteen 
months’ reign, Clefo was stabbed by a ser- 
vant of his household. Antheric was then 
very young, and the I-iongobards instead of 
choosing another king, preferred leaving the 
administration in the hands of their dukes, 
who acted as governors of the principal 
towns of North Italy. Paulus mentions tlie 
Dukes of Ticinum or Pavia, Bergomum, 
Brixia, Tridentum, and Eorum Julii, the 
last of whom had been appointed duke by 
Alboin at the time of his invasion of Italy. 
There were also thirty more dukes, who 
ruled over as many towns. The govern- 
ment of these dukes lasted ten years, during 
which time each duke acted in an arbitrary 
manner, and endeavoured to extend his do- 
minion over the neighbouring Italian popu- 
lations, many of whose principal men were 
put to death by the I^ongobards, and their 
property was confiscated. The rest were 
bound to pay to the respective dukes one 
third of their income. It was during this 
rule of the dukes that, according to Paulus 
Diaconus, the churches were plundered, the 
priests were killed, and towns were de- 
stroyed, It was then that the Longobards 
extended their conquests to the south of the 
Apennines, over Tuscany, Umbria, Picenuin, 
Campania, and other regions, and the founda- 
tions of the great Longobard duchies of Spo- 
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letum and Beneventum w ere laid. Faroaldus, 
duke of Spoletum, is mentioned by Anas- 
tasias Bibliothecarius as having laid siege to 
Rome after the death of Benedict I., a. i>. 
578. He also took Classis, the port of Ra- 
venna. The liongobards of Beneventum 
under their duke, Zoto, plundered the mo- 
nastery of Monte Casino, about a. d. 582, 
and about the same time they w’ere besieging 
Naples, which, however, they did not suc- 
ceed in taking. 

In the meantime Maurice, emperor of 
Constantinople, who saw his dominions in 
Italy invaded by the Longobards, entered 
into negotiations with Childebert, the 
Frankish king of Austrasia, for the purpose 
of forming an offensive alliance against the 
Longobards, and sent him fifty thousand 
golden “ solid! ” as a subsidy. Childebert 
ruled over northern and eastern France and 
the countries on both banks of the Rhine, 
including the duchy of Alemannia, which 
extended over part of Helvetia and Rhsetia 
as far as the frontiers of Italy. He crossed 
the Alps with a large force, a. u. 584 ; but 
the Longobards, instead of meeting him in 
the open field, prevailed upon him by nego- 
tiations, assisted by a seasonable payment of 
money, to return to his own country, on 
learning which the Emperor Maurice was 
very angry, and demanded of Childebert, 
though in vain, the reimbursement of his 
subsidy. Under these circumstances the 
Longobards resolved upon electing a king 
who could direct their forces, and their 
choice fell upon Antheric, son of Clefo, who 
is represented as a handsome, pleasing, and 
brave youth. This election appears to have 
taken place about the year 585, but the pre- 
cise date is uncertain. Antheric assumed 
the surname of Flavius in imitation of the 
Roman emperors, and his example was 
followed by the subsequent kings of the 
Longobards. About the simie time a certain 
Droctulf, a native of Suabia or Alemannia, 
who had, through his personal qualities, at- 
tained the rank of duke among the Longo- 
bards, went over to the Byzantines of Ra- 
venna, and being entrusted with some troops 
and boats he took from the Longobards the 
town and port of Classis. He afterwards 
threw himself into the strongly-fortified town 
of Brixellum, on the banks of the Po, which 
he defended stubbornly for a time against 
Antheric, who, however, ultimately took it. 
Droctulf retired to Ravenna, where he died 
some time after, and was buried in the 
church of St. Vitale : his epitaph is given by 
Rossi and other historians of Ravenna. 
After the taking of Brixellum, Antheric 
concluded a truce for three years with the 
Exarch Smaragdus. About the year 588 
Childebert, king of the Franks, having again 
invaded the frontiers of Italy, was en- 
countered by Antheric at the head of his 
Longobards, who defeated the Franks, making 
B 3 
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a great slaughter of them. The place of the 
battle is not mentioned. Soon after, An- 
theric sent Ewin, duke of Tridentum, to in- 
vade Istria, which was under the sway of 
the Byzantines, and the I-.ong()bards, afte 
having devastated that country and collecte 
a great booty, withdrew. Antheric took alsf 
the island Comacina in the Lake of Como 
which still held out for the eastern emperor. 

About the year .'589, King Antheric seni 
ambassadors to Garibald, duke of Boioaria, 
to ask in marriage his daughter Theudclind: 
to which her father consented. On the re 
turn of the ambassadors, Antheric went him 
self in disguise, with a new party of Longo- 
bard envoys, to Boioaria, to see his bride. 
Pretending to be one of the envoys who had 
been sent to see and do homage to their new 
queen, he asked Garibald to be allowed tc 
receive a cup of wine from her own hand. 
Theudelinda, having accordingly handed 
him the wine, he, on returning the cup, con 
f rived to touch her fingers, and to draw her 
hand across his face, at which Theudelinda 
blushed. She related the occurrence to her 
nurse, who observed that the man must be 
her future husband, or he would not have 
dared to have taken such a liberty with her. 

After this, the messengers, having taken 
leave of Garibald, returned home, escorted 
by Boioarian horsemen. Shortly after, the 
country of Boioaria being invaded by the 
Franks, Theudelinda ran off to Italy, accom- 
panied by ber brother Guntwald, and was 
married to Antheric near Verona, a. d. 589. 

About the year 590, the Franks of Aiis- 
trasia made another irriiption into Italy, by 
the way of Rhactia, with a very large force. 
This attack had been concerted between 
King Childebert and the Emperor Maurice, 
who ordered the Exarch Romanus to support 
it by a corresponding movement of his troops 
from Ravenna. The Franks overran the 
territory of Milan and the banks of the Po 
and of the Adige, destroying many small 
towns, and making the inhabitants slaves. 
Antheric withdrew his troops into the forti- 
fied towns until the summer came, when 
disease broke out among the Franks, whose 
leaders then concluded a truce with the 
Longobards, and retraced their steps across 
the Alps. The Exarch Romanus, on his side, 
had taken Modena and Mantua, and received 
the allegiance of the Longobard Dukes of 
Parma and Piacenza, who gave up to him 
their own sons as hostages. If the Frankish 
leaders had waited to form a junction with 
the imperial troops, they might have put an 
end to the dominion of the l^ongobards in 
Italy ; but the Franks seem to have cared 
more for plunder than for regular warfare, 
for which their disorderly bands were ill 
calculated. There are some important letters 
given in Duchesne’s “ Historiae Francorum 
Scriptores,” which passed between King 
Childebert, the Emperor Maurice, and the 
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' Exarch Romanus, concerning t liis ill-contrived 
■ campaign. 'I’he exarch, Avriting to Childebert 
i after the A\ithdraAval of the Frankish troop.s, 
j expresses his grief for this untimely and un- 
called-for retreat, Avhich he believes to be con- 
trary to Childehert’s intention, and hopes that 
the king Avill send a new army in the ensuing 
year before the harvest, with instructions to 
his officers to spare the houses and persons of 
the Italian population, for the relief of which 
their assistance wiis wanted : and not only 
not to make slaves of them, but to restore 
liberty to those who had been carried into 
slavery by the Franks during the preceding 
campaign. Antheric, foreseeing a fresh at- 
tack, sent ambassadors to Gontran, king of 
Burgundy, and uncle of Childebert, to re- 
quest his mediation for the object of restoring 
peace between the Franks and the Longo- 
bards. Gontran listened favourably, and 
forwarded them with his own recommenda- 
tion to his nephew Childebert. While the 
ambassadors were waiting for Childebert’s 
decision, messengers arrived in Austrasia 
from Queen Theudelinda with the news of her 
husband’s death. Antheric died at Pavia in 
September 590, and report ascribed his death 
.o poison. So says l^aulus Diaconus, who, 
lowever, does not say upon whom the sus- 
picion rested. Theudelinda was acknow- 
ledged as regent, and nmrried again soon 
ifter. [AciiLULFUs.] There is a circular 
'etter of Pope Gregory I. to the bishops of 
‘taly, in which he tells them that the impious 
Antheric having, in the previous Easter so- 
lemnities, forbidden the children of the 
.ongobards to be christened in the Catholic 
•ommunion, God in punishment had visited 
lim with death. Antheric, like most of the 
^ongobards of his time, wlio were no longer 
beathens, belonged to tlie Arian communion. 

Antheric, during his short reign of six 
’ears, appears to have done much tow’ards 
ionsolidating the dominion of the Imngo- 
>ards, and establishing order in the countries 
•onquered by them. The benefit of this was 
elt the more after the preceding anarchy 
during the administration of the dukes. It is 
o the period of Antheric’s reign that the 
lassagc of Paulus Diaconus (b. iii. p. 16.), 
n which he extols the security and justice 
hat prevailed in the kingdom of the Longo- 
►ards, seems to apply. After stating that, 
n consequence of the restoration of the 
kingly authority in the person of Antheric, 
he dukes agreed to give each one half of 
lis property for the support of the crown, 
.nd of the various officers under the crown, 
^aulus goes on to say that a new par- 
tion was made of the subject-people,^ or 
talian native population, for the purpose of 
qualising among them the charge of sup- 
lorting their Longobard guests, that is to say 
he body of the conquerors. “ But,” he adds, 

* what is most wonderful is, that under the 
eign of the Longobards there were neither 
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violence nor frauds of any sort. No oni 
plundered or oppressed his neighbour ; then 
were neither robberies nor thefts, and ever^ 
one might go wherever he pleas(‘d in perfec 
security.” 'fhis i)assage has given rise t< 
much controversy. Tiraboschi, Maffci, am 
Manzoni are inclined to doubt the truth o 
the statement of Paulus, or at most they con 
sider it as applicable chiefly to the relation: 
of the I^ongobards, the conquering race 
between themselves, and not to their con- 
duct towards the subject Italian population. 
Others, as Muratori, Giannone, Denina, am' 
Bossi, adopt the passage as an unqualified 
testimony in favour of the equity of the 
Longobard government. The question has 
been discussed with great temperance 
Manzoni in his very well written “ Discorsc 
sopra alcuni Punti della Storia Longobardica 
in Italia.” There is one fact more mentioned 
by Paulus as a current tradition concerning 
Antheric, which is deserving of notice. 
That king is said to have visited the newly 
conquered countries of Spoletum and Bene 
ventum, and to have advanced as far as Rhe 
gium at the southern extremity of Italy, 
where he waded on horseback into the se: 
as far as a pillar that stood there near the 
shore. This pillar, which is mentioned by 
other writers by the name of “ Columnt 
Ilhegina,” he touched with the point of his 
spear, saying, “ This shall be the boundary of 
the Longobards ; ” the pillar, says Paulus, 
is reported still to exist, and to be known 
by tlie name of Antheric’s pillar. Muratori, 
Gibbon, and others have spoken at length on 
this passage concerning Antheric. 

The principal authorities for the early 
period of the Longobard domination in Italy 
are Gregory of Tours, the chronicler Fredc- 
garins, and Paulus Diaconus, who lived long 
alter. A. V. 

ANTIIE'RMIJS, an ancient sculptor of 
the island of Chios; he was the son of Mic- 
ciades, and the grandson of Malas, likewise 
artists. He was also the father of the dis- 
tinguished artists Bupalus and Anthemius, or 
Athenis, as Thiersch reads with Suidas and 
the scholiast on Aristophanes ( 7i//Y/.v,57.‘J), who 
were contemporary Avith the poet llipponax, 
who lived about Olympiad 60, and later. 
[Bup.VLtJS.] Anthemius therefore lived 
about Olympiads .50 and .5.5 (b. c. .580 — .560), 
and was contemporary with the sculptors 
Bipcenus and Scyllis. Sillig, from the Scho- 
liast on Aristophanes, and for other reasons 
given in his “ Dictionary of Ancient Artists,” 
has converted the name Anthermus into 
Archeneus in that work, and in his edition 
of Pliny into Archennus. Thiersch has re- 
tained the common reading of Pliny, Anther- 
mus. (Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxvi. 5. ; Thiersch, 
JSpochen der bildenden Kunst unter den Grie- \ 
chen, ed. 1829 ; Sillig, Catalogus Artificum^ ' 
“Anthermus.”) R. N. W. 

ANTHEUS, a sculptor mentioned by Pliny 
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amongst those arti.sts who assisted in restoring 
sculpture about the hundred and fifty-fifth 
Olympiad, or u.c. 176. (Pliny, Ihst. Nat. 
xxxiv. 8.) R. \V. juu. 

ANTHIA'NIJS, FU'RIUS, a Roman 
jurist, whose period is unknown. He wrote 
on the “ Edict ” (ad Edictum), and there are 
three extracts from his work in the “ Digest,” 
all taken from the first book of his work. 
The Florentine Index mentions five books of 
this work on the “ Edict,” but it has been in- 
ferred from the terms in which the five books 
are mentioned (jitpos iSiKrov ireWe), 

coupled with the fact of all the three extracts 
being from the first book, that the entire 
work was not extant in the time of Justinian. 
But the inference hardly amounts to a pro- 
bability. G. L. 

A'NTHIMUS, PATRIARCH. [Aga- 

PETU8 I.] 

ANTHOINE, ANTOINE IGNACE, 
was born on the 21st of September, 1749, at 
Embrun, of a good family. He early entered 
the service of a merchant of Marseille, by 
whom he was placed at the head of a branch 
of the house at Constantinople. Having, 
while in this situation, conceived extensive 
plans for the enlargement of French com- 
merce by the navigation of the Black Sea, he 
submitted several memoirs on the subject to 
the home government, through the Comte de 
St. Priest, the ambassador at (Constantinople. 
'J'hey were well received, and Anthoine was 
sent to Russia and Poland to make arrange- 
ments with those countries. He was thus 
occupied during the years 1781, 1782, and 
1783, and at length succeeded in obtaining 
from the Empress (’atherine II. permission 
to set up an establishment at Cherson, Avhich 
proved highly successful. Its progress was 
ndeed often obstructed by the wars in which 
he l*orte engaged from time to time, but 
Anthoine persevered in the face of all dis- 
.•ouragements, and lived to sec a vast trade 
pring up between the ports of tlie Euxine 
iiid those of France, especially Marseille. 
One of his highest triumphs Avas the pro- 
uring of timber fitted for the masts of the 
argest vessels from the forests of Lithuania, 
ith such expedition that it reached France 
in less than four months by way of the Black 
>a and the Mediterranean, althougli it had 
Iways taken three years on its nortlnvard 
onto by the Baltic, which was the only one 
■pen before his projects had been carried into 
•fleet. 

Anthoine received letters of nobility from 
/ouis XVI., as a reward for his services, in 
786. In that year he took up his residence 
: Marseille, and married Mademoiselle 
'lary, a lady belonging to one of the richest 
imilies of the city, and whose sister became 
le wife of Joseph Bonaparte. 

In 1793 Anthoine was compelled by the 
>rogress of the revolution to take refuge in 
'enoa for a time, but he soon returned, and 
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filled several municipal offices. The revo- 
lution of the 18th Brumaire seemed to open 
to him a career of ambition, on account of 
his connexion with Napoleon’s family, but 
the only favours he obtained were the star of 
the legion of honour, and the title of Baron 
de St. Joseph. In 1805 he became mayor 
of Marseille, in which office he distinguished 
himself by his special attention to the publie 
buildings. In 1813 he resigned the office, 

, and his only further appearance in public 
was in 181.5, during the hundred days, when 
he acted as deputy to the Chamber of Ilepre- 
sentatives for the department of the mouths 
of the Rhone, lie died at Marseille in 182G. 

Anthoine published in 180.5, at Paris, an 
“ Essai Historique §ur le Commerce et la 
Navigation de la Mer Noire,” J vol. 8vo., 
in which he entered at full length into the 
plans he had conceived, and the history of 
the measures adopted for carrying them into 
execution. An enlarged edition appeared in 
1820, with additions, l^inging the information 
on these points up to the period of publication. 
(Anthoine^ JSssai Historique sur le Commerce^ 
ic., de la JSter Noire i Arnault, Hiographie 
Nouvelle des Ctmtemporaius^ i.) _ * J, W. 

ANTHOINE, NICOLAS, was born of 
Roman Catholic parents, at Brieu, in Lorraine, 
and educated at the College of Luxemburg, ^ 
and by the Jesuits at Cologne. He was con- 
verted to Protestantism at Metz, by the cele- 
brated Paul Ferry. He then went to Sedan 
to study divinity, and afterwards to Geneva. 
The difficulties he met with in reconciling 
certain texts of the Old and New Testaments 
induced him at length privately to renouncjS 
Ohristianity, and become a convert to Ju- 
daism. He w'ent to Metz, and requested 
admission to the synagogue, but the Jews 
there referred him to their brethren at Venice, 
who also evaded receiving him, and persuaded 
him he might be a good Jew without the 
external rites, if he held the true faith in- 
wardly. Returning to Geneva, he became tutor 
to the children of M. Diodati, and unsuccess- 
fully contended for the professorship of phi- 
losophy. He afterwards obtained testimonials 
from Geneva, which procured his admission 
as a minister, by the Synod of Burgundy, and 
his appointment to the ministry of Divonhe, 
in the Pays de Gex. Here some remarkable 
omissions in the service raised a suspicion of 
his orthodoxy, and on this being intimated to 
him he went raving mad, and in that state 
uttered numberless blasphemies. He was sent 
to the hospital, and after a time recovered, 
but, although now quite calm, he continued 
in his opinions, and in three petitions pre- 
sented to the Council, boldly avowed himself 
a Jew. He was at length brought to trial, 
when he persisted in his avowal, but protested 
against the expressions he had uttered during 
his fits of madness being used against him ; 
which, however, his. prosecutors made no 
scruple of doing. He was pronounced guilty, 


i and sentenced to be strangled, and afterwards 
burnt. His old instructor, Paul Ferry, had 
during his imprisonment written a long and 
eloquent letter to the Council, in which he 
detailed various extravagances he had long 
before observed in Anthoine’s conduct, and 
attributed his strange proce< dings to what 
would in the present day be called a mono- 
mania. This letter produccfl such an im- 
pression that the ministers of Geneva went in 
a btxly as soon as Anthoine was condemned, 
to request that his execution might be stayed. 
Their application was without effect, and the 
sentence was executed the day on which the 
trial concluded, the 20th of April, 1G23. 
(Memoir in the Ilarleian Miscellany^ iii. 205 
— 210, which is reprinted from apamplilet of 
the time.) J. W. 

ANTHONIE, FRANCIS, or FRAN- 
CISOUS ANTO'NIUS, as he calls himself in 
his Latin writings, was the son of a rich gold- 
smith in London, where he was bom in 1550. 
In 15C9 he went to Cambridge *, and after 
taking his master of arts degreb, in 1574, re- 
mained there for many years studying che- 
mistry very sedulously. About 1590 he Ire- 
turned to London, and, lyit long after, began 
to make himself notorious by selling a medi- 
cine which he called aurum potabile^ professing 
that it contained a solution of gold, and could 
cure all diseases. In 1600 he was summoned 
before the presideht and censors of the college 
of physicians, by whom, after confessing that 
he had practised medicine and cured twenty 
or more people without a licence, he was in- 
terdicted from practice, and, a month after, 
was committed to the Compter prison and 
fined five pounds. In a fortnight, however, 
he was liberated by a warrant from the chief 
justice, upon whom the authorities of the 
college forthwith waited to request him to pre- 
serve their privileges, and Anthonie, humbly 
beggiug pardon, was again fined five pounds 
and set at liberty. Not long after he was 
again accused of practising, again confessed, 
and was again fined ; but this time he refused 
to pay, and the fine was therefore raised to 
twenty pounds, and he was committed to pri- 
son. He remained in confinement for eight 
months, and then, at the repeated petitions of 
his wife, was released. Two years later a 
fresh prosecution was instituted against him ; 
but he had now received the patronage of so 
miuiy and such great persons that the college 
seem to have thought it best to suffer him 
to practise with impunity, and he was at- 
tacked only by pamphlets. To these he re- 
plied in a defence of himself and his remedy, 
with the title. “ Mcdicinte Chymicae, et veri 
Potabilis Auri, Assertio,” Cambridge, IG 10, 
4to. ; a treatise in the ordinary style of the . 
Hermetic philosophy, in which he maintained 
that minerals hi general have great medicinal 
virtues, and that gold must, from its very - 
nature, have more than any other of them. 
He gave also a general sketch of his plan of 
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dissolving gold, but no guide to it, and addec 
a few cases of the success of its administration 
Anthonie’s Essay ^\as replied to by Dr. Mat 
thew Gwynne, a distinguished fellow of th< 
college oV physicians, in a treatise entitlec 
“In Assertoreni Ch \ mica' sed verae Medipinas. 
Desertorem,” Londim, Kill, 410.; a work 
satirical and pedantic enough, but with re- 
spect to science or knowledge of medicine, 
not at all superior to that which it was in 
tended to confute/ 

In 1616, Anthonie published another de- 
fence of himself, in a book called “Th( 
Apologie, ora Defence of a Verity heretofore 
published concerning a Medicine called ‘ Au- 
rnm Potabile’” London, 1616, 4to. This, 
which is little else than his former treatise in 
a more popular style, and with many new 
cases of seemingly well-attested success, was 
published at the same time in Latin, and 
soon after was, together with the first, printed 
and widely circulated abroad, with the title 
“ Panacea Aurea, 'Sive Tractaths duo de 
A^ro Potabili,”' Hamburg, 1619, 12mo. It 
was. very angrily answered by Dr. Cotta, 
whose reputation had been a little attacked 
in k, in a pamphlet* “Cotta fcohtra Anto^ 
nium, or an Ant- Antony,” London, 1620, 
8vo., and by Thomas Jlawlin, in “ Admonitio 
Pseudo-Chymicis,” London, without date, 
and by others. However, all these answers 
only made Anthonie the more notorious, and 
he died a wealthy man in IQ23, not less dis- 
tinguished for his cures than for his hospi- 
tality and bounty to the poor. He left two 
sons, John and Charles, who were both phy- 
sicians. Charles practised at TIedford, and 
John (who wrote his name Anthony), con- 
tinued to sell his father’s medicine, till, about 
the year 1655, it fell into disrepute. He then 
adopted another course, and wrote a book of 
pious meditations, with the title, “ The Com- 
fort of the Soul, laid down by way of medita- 
tion,” London, 4to., 1654, and which was 
afterwards published as “ J.ucas Redivivus, or 
the Gospel-Physitian,” London, 4to., 1656. 

The notion of a potable gold did not ori- 
ginate with Anthonie. It had long been ex- 
pected that some solution of that metal would 
be a medicine of the highest value, and many 
before him had supposed thatthey^had de- 
termined its curative properties. What his me- 
dicine was cannot now be settled. The author 
of his life in the “ Jiiographia Britannica ” 
professes to give the method of making it 
ftom a manuscript in Anthonie’s own hand- 
writing. If the method he describes be the 
true one, there was certainly no gold in the 
aurum potabiie ; but probably this author is 
wrong in this as in some other particulars, 
for, from the prescription he gives, no me- 
dicine resembling the aunim potabile in ap- 
I>earance could he prepared. The proba- 
bility is, that gold was not the most active 
ingredient of the medicine ; for there is suf- 
ficient evidence that it produced greater 


effects than that metal docs, except when 
given in much larger doses than it would 
have contained. . It is equally uncertain 
what amount of good or mischief M as done 
by its use ; but it probably OMX'd its reputa- 
tion more to the character and conduct of its 
proprietor than to its own merits. Anthonie 
certainly is not to be classed with quacks of 
modern times. The notion that a universal 
medicine might be found was then generally 
eptertained, even by the learned ; and.many 
looked for' it in gold r his knowledge of che- 
mistry Was fully equal to that of his oppo- 
nents, and, in medicine, he seems to he little 
inferior to them. (Biographia Britannica ; 
Goodall, The Itoyal College of Bhysiciaria of 
London established by Law^ ^c.) J. P. 

A N T I AS, QUINTUS VALE RIUS, 
[ValI'Irius.] 

ANTrOHlO, PIETRO, a Venetian 
painter of the eighteenth century. In the. 
church of San Salvatord there are two pic- 
tures by him — Christ driving the Sellers and 
Money Changefs from the Temple, and the 
Pool of Bethe^a. Antichio visited Germany, 
and 'met with considerable subeess in various 
plabes m that cpiintry. His pictures are 
conspicuous for high colouring. .He died in 
1768. (/;e pubhliche Pitture di Venezia, 173.3; 
Fussli, AUgenteines Kiinstler Lexicon.) 

B. N. W, 

ANTICIIISSIMO. [Guido DA Bologna.] 

ANTICLFDES (^kvriKMlbns), of Athens* 
a Greek historian who seems to have lived 
shortly after the time of Alexander the 
Great, but concerning whom no particulars 
are known. He was the author of several 
works, some of which are highly spoken of 
by the ancients ; but all are lost, with the ex- 
ception of a few fragments. 1. “ N^crroi,” 
that is, the “ Return.” Whether the main 
subject of this work was the return of the 
Greek heroes from Troy, as was the case in 
the epic poems called Nda-roi, or from some 
other expedition, cannot be said with cer- 
tainty. It must have been a very volumin- 
ous work, since Athenieus quotes a passage 
from the seventy-eighth hook. The frag- 
ments preserved in Athena*us, Strabo, and 
rthers, show that the author treated his sub- 
jects in a critical spirit, and that the work 
contained accounts belonging to the earliest 
period of Grecian history. 2. “ AvA/a/ra,” 
that is, “A History of the Island of Delos,” 
jf which the scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius 
quotes the second book. 3. “ 'E^yyijTifcSs/* 
The nature of this work is not very clear, 
though what Athemeus quotes from it sug- 
gests that it treated on mythological subjects. 

4. “ A History of Alexander the Great,” 
which is mentioned by Plutarch, and of 
(vhich Diogenes Laertius quotes the second 
x)ok. In this work the author Seems to liave 
•ntered at some length into the early history 
»f Egypt, and it is not improbable that what * 
’liny quotes from him respecting the iifven- 
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tion of the alphabet hy an Egyptian, as well 
as what Plutarch quotes from him respecting 
the Egyptian goddess Isis, belonged to this 
history of Alexander. (Vossius, De Jlish 
rids Grtfcis, p. ;}89, &c. ed. Westermaiin ; 
C. W. Muller, De Cyclo Gra'corum 
p. 12(5.) i^. S. 

ANTPCO, EORENZO, also known under 
the Latinized form of his name, Antiquijh, 
a priest, was horn at the city of Ijcntini in 
the island of Sicily about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. Quesnel, in his “('ata- 
logus Bibliothecic Thuaiue,” 222, has erro- 
neously classed him with the ancient gram- 
marians. flaving entered into priest’s orders, 
he went to Padua, and became professor of 
granimar in the university of that city. He 
wrote : — 1. “ De Elo(pientia Oompendiarii 
Libri Tres. Adjecta est brevis Copia Verbo- 
rum et Rerum Appendix” (“ A ( ^mipendium 
of Eloquence, iS:c.”), Venice, 1594, 8vo., and 
Padua, 1618, 8vo. 2. “ De Institutione Gram- 
matics Conimentarii Tres” (“Three Com- 
mentaries on Granimar”), Padua, 1601, 8vo. 
3. “ Summa llhetoricarum l*ra'ceptionum ex 
Aristotele, Cicerone et Quintiliano excerp- 
tarum ” (“ Substance of Precepts of Rhetoric 
taken from Aristotle, Cicero and Quintilian”), 
Padua, 1585, 8vo. (Mongitorc, Bibliotheca 
Sicuhi; Mazzuchelli, Scrittori iC Italia ; A de- 
lung, Supplement to Jbcher’s Allyemeities Gc- 
lehrten-Levicon, art. “ Anti(juus.”) J. W. J. 

ANTICO'NE, GJAMiM TTPSTA, a 
clever miniature painter of Naples of the end 
of the sixteenth century. He was the scholar 
of Sofonisba Anguisciola. (Dominici, Vite 
iW Pittori, Napolitani.') R. N. W. 

ANTPDOTUS, a Greek painter, probably 
of Athens, lie was the scholar of Euphranor, 
and the master of Nicias, which latter cir- 
cumstance obtained him more celebrity than 
any of his own performances. He was more 
severe in colouring than his master, and uas 
more distinguished for the care with w hich 
he finished his works, than for their number. 
Pliny mentions three of his paintings; — a 
warrior fighting, with a shield; a wrestler; 
and a flute player. (Hist. Nat, xxxv. 40.) 

R. N. W. 

ANTPGENES (^Ainiyfvrts), the name of 
several ancient Greek physicians, who have 
been sometimes confounded. One of these 
is called by Cmlius Aurelianus “ Antigenes 
Cleophantinus,” and is mentioned by him 
as having noticed catalepsy under the name 
of i.yav^ia. He was one of the followers 
of Cleophantus, and as Mnemon, one of his 
fellow pupils, is known to have lived in the 
reign of Ptolemy Euergetes, king of Egypt, 
B.C. 247 — 222, Antigenes must therefore 
have lived about the same time. He wrote a 
work “ On Fevers and Tumours,” which is 
quoted by Cselius Aurelianus, but is perhaps 
^ not now extant. This is probably the same 
physician who is mentioned by Galen in com- 
pany with Praxagoras, Erasistratus, and se- 
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veral others who lived about the same time, 
whom he calls “ the ancients,” and who appear 
to have been celebrated for their knowledge of 
anatomy. Haller, however, considers them 
to have been two ditl'erent persons. 

Another physician of this name was one of 
the pupils of Quintus and Marinus, and was 
a contem})orary of Galen in the second cen- 
tury after (dirist. He lived at Rome, where 
he enjoyed some reputation, and had a great 
deal of practice among the noble and wealthy 
families of that city. Galen gives an account 
of his being ridiculed hy Antigeries for pre- 
dicting the recovery of the philosopher Eu- 
demus, and of the wonder of Antigenes when 
Galen’s prognosis was verified by the event, 
(t’adius Aurelianus, Acut. lib. ii. 

cap. 10. p. 06. ed. Amman ; tJalen, Comment, 
in Hippocr. “/^c Nut. Horn. " ii. § 6. tom. xv. 
p. 136. ; De Prienot, ad Pusth. cap. 3. tom. 
xiv. p. 613. ed. Kiihn ; Le Glerc, Hist, de 
la Med. ; Fabiaeiiis, Ihbhoth. Gra-ra^ vol. xiii. 
p. 63. ed. vet. ; Haller, Bddwth. Medic. Pract.^ 
tom. i.) W'. A. G. 

ANTl'GENES ('Aeny^yjs'), one of the 
generals of Alexander the Great. He had 
distinguished himself, as a young man, in the 
r<*igu of Philip of Macedonia, and during the 
siege of Perinthus, in B. c. 340, he lost one 
eye by a missile. He refused to have the 
weapon extracted from his eye until he had 
helped to drive the Perintliians, who had 
made a sally, back into their town. He after- 
wards served in the army of Alexander du- 
ring his Asiatic expedition, and distinguished 
himself on various occasions by his bravery, 
as in the siege of Halicarnassus, b. r. 331, 
and in the battle against Porus, n. c. 327. In 
B. c. 324, w hen Alexander entertained his 
soldiers in the most magnificent manner at 
Susa on the Choaspes, and paid the debts of 
his soldiers, Antigencs, after having made 
some arrangement with his creditors, made 
out that he ow^ed a much larger sum than 
was really the ease, wishing to pocket the 
surplus. The king on discovering the de- 
ception, drove Antigenes from his court and 
deprived him of his office in the army. This 
disgrace made so deep an impression upon 
him, that he meditated his own destruction. 
But Alexander, who esteemed him for his 
valour, was unwilling to let things come to 
extremities : and ordered that he should have 
the sum which he had demanded. After the 
death of Alexander, Antigenes, together with 
Teutamus, had the command of the Macedo- 
nian Argyraspids under Eumenes. In b. c. 
318 Teutamus was on the point of allowing 
himself to be bribed by Antigonus to betray 
Eumenes, but Antigenes, whom Teutamus 
tried to gain for his project, not only resisted 
the temptation, but persuaded bis colleague 
also to remain faithful to Eumenes. In a 
similar manner Antigenes was tried the year 
after by Seleucus, but all efforts were in vain. 
When the war between Eumenes and Anti- 
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gonus broke out, Antigeiies advised Kumenes 
to mareli to Avestern A sin, but his counsel 
was neglected, and Euineiies advanced into 
eastern Asia. In tlie unfortunate campaign 
which followed, n. c. 310, the treachery of 
the Argyraspids delivered Eumeiies and his 
army into the hands of Antigonus, who im- 
iiiediately ordered Antigencs to he burnt 
aliA'c. (Plutarch, Ahwaiul. 70. ; Arrian, Anah. 
V. 10.; Curtins, a. i2., viii. 14.; Diodorus 
Siculus, XA'iii. r>0. 02., xix. 13. 1.5. 21. 44.; 
Plutarch, Eumvuvs, 13.; Arrian, 
p. 71.ed. Hekker.) L. S. 

AN'J'I'GENES CAuTLy4ur)s\ a Greek his- 
torian Avlio is mentioned by Plutarch among 
tliose who wrote the history of Alexander 
the Great, and described the interview of the 
queen of the Aina/ons with Alexander after 
he had crossed the* river Orexartes. Beyond 
this nothing is knoAvn about him. (Plutarch, 
Alcvajiff. 40. ; Pliny, E/enchtts fo Ihmk V. of 
//AS Jhsf. JWat. ; Jlerodian, De Monosyllab. 

p. 41.) E. S. 

ANTTGE'NIDAS, or ANTIGENIDES, 
(^'AvTiyet/iSas or ^Aynyci/ldrjs)^ of Thebes, a 
celebrated flute-player and writer of songs 
(gfAo?). According to Suidas, he was a son 
of Satyrus, and according to Harpocration, of 
Dionysius, lie acquired great reputation in 
his art as early as the time of Epaminondas 
and Iphicrates, and he was still living in the 
reign of Alexander the Great, in whose 
retinue he appears to have been, and Avlioni 
he delighted with his music. Suidas calls 
liim the flute-pla}er of Philoxenus, A^liich 
seems to mean that he distinguished himself 
chiefly in the mimic representation of the 
ditliyranibs of that poet. Suidas also states 
that he was the first Avho used JVIilesian san- 
dals, and that in the representation of the 
comastes (/I'ajgoaTfis), a dithyramb of Phi- 
loxenus, he Avorc a crocus-coloured cloak. 
Antigenidas had tAvo daughters, Melo and 
8atyra, avIio followed the profession of their 
father, and Avhose names have been immor- 
talised in an elegant epigram of Leonidas, 
still extant in the Greek anthology (a’'. 2()f).). 
(Bode, Geschichfe dvr Ljjrischvn Dichtkunsl 
dcr HeUvncrij ii. 321, 322. note 1., Avhere all 
the passages of ancient writers concerning 
Antigenidas are given.) L. S. 

ANTIGNAC, ANTOINE, a celebrated 
song writer, was born at I'aris in the year 
1770. He held a situation in the adminis- 
tration des postes. As a writer he w^as agree- 
able and sprightly in his chansons a boire et a 
manger, which were his favourite topics. His 
satirical pieces are described as rather heavy 
and monotonous in their construction ; but his 
w-ri tings generally possess some elegance, 


although they do not rank among the first of 
their class. His politics Avcrc of a very ac- 
commodating nature. The “ Dictioniiaire des 
Girouettes ” mentions a song composed by 
him in 1814 in favour of the restoration of 
the Bourbon dynasty, and also some couplets 
written by him on occasion of the return of 
Napoleon, Avhich Avere sung on the 30th of 
March, 181.5, at a dinner given to some of 
his generals. Antignac died at Paris in the 
month of September, 182.5. 

His compositions arc extremely numerous! 
they will be found in “ 1 a^ Caveau moderne;” 
“ Le Chansonnier des Graces ; ” “ Le Journal 
des Gourmands et des Belles ; ou, L’Epi- 
curien Francois,” 180G, and continued from 
1808 under the title, “ li’Ejiicurien Fran^'ois ; 
ou, les Diners du Caveau moderne ; “ An- 
iiales Ma(;oimi(|ues,” Paris, 1807-10, 8 vols. 
8vo., reprinted in “ I^a Lyre IMayonnicpie, 
redigee par J. A. Jacquelin,” Paris, 1800 — 
1814, G vols. ]2mo. He also published a col- 
lection under the title Chansons et Poesies 
dh’^erses,” Paris, 1809, 8 vo; and a little piece 
written on occasion of the marriage of Napo- 
leon AV’ith Maria Louisa, entitled “ Cadet 
Bonssel aux Ihvparatifs de la Fete,” Paris, 
1810, 8vo. (Mahul, Ajinitaire Nvcrohujiijue^ 
1825; Rabbe, JJiotjraphie des (hntcmporains ; 
JJiograidnc Uiiirvrsrdey Suppl.) J. W. ,J. 

ANTl'GONE (^Auriyduri), a daughter of 
("assander, the brother of Antipater. She 
Avas the second Avife of Lagus, tlie founder of 
the house of the Ptolemies, by whom she 
became the mother of Berenice, who was 
first married to Philip of Macedonia, the son 
of Amyntas, and afterwards to her half- 
brother, Ptolemy L, king of Egypt (Schol. 
ad Theverit. xvii. 34. Gl,; Plutarch, Vyrrhus, 
4.; Droysen, (rvschichte dcr Nachfohjcr Alex- 
andersy p. 417. note 2G.) L. S. 

ANTl'GONE (*AvTty6vri')y a daughter of 
Philip of Macedonia by Berenice, Avho after- 
wards married Ptoleniy I. It w'as owing to 
the influence of Berenice that Pyrrhus, during 
his stay at the court of Ptolemy, received 
Antigone as his wife. Antigone was very 
much attached to l*yrrhus, and assisted him 
in carrying out his plan of returning to 
Epirus. She bore him a son of the name of 
Ptolemy, but appears to have died soon after. 
(Plutarch, Pyrrhus, 4, 5, 6. 9.) L. S. 

ANTIGO'NIDiE, The, were a princely 
family of Elymiotis, a province of Macedonia, 
several members of which were raised to the 
throne of Macedonia after the death of Alex- 
ander the Great. The following stemma of 
the family is taken from Droysen, Geschichte 
der Nachfolger Alexanders, 
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ANTIGONIDit:. 


(his Brothers) 


Name unknown. 

II 


Machatas. Fhila. 

II Wife of Philip II. 


Philip, 

Satrap in India. 
Died m b. c. 325. 


Uarpalus. 
Died in b. c. 3 


Antigonus. 

Born B. c. 302. King of Asia 
in B. c. 306. Died in b. c. 301. 
His wife, Stratonice, 
daughter of Corrhaeus. 


Demetrius. 


Marsyas, 

Stepson of Philip, 
and son of 
Periander 
of Pella. 


Galas, 
Satrap of 
Phrygia. 


Name 

unknown. 


Dioscorldes. 


Demetrius I. Philip. 

Born B. c. 3.37. died m 

King in b. c. 306. B. c. 306. 

Died in n. c. 283. 

Ills wives were: 

1. Phila. 

2 Eurydice, widow of Ophelias 

3. Deidamia. 

4. An Illyrian woman. 

5. Ptolemais. 

6. Lamia, daughter of Cleomenes, 

&c. &c. II 


Ptolemaeus. 

Died in b. c. 309. 
His wife, a daughter 
of Dionysius. 


Aatigonus 
( Gonataa). 
Born B. c. 318. 

Died 239. 
Wives ; Phila 
and Demo. 


Stratonice. 
Wife, first 
of Seleucus, 
and then of 
Antiochus. 


Corrabus. A son. Demetrius tlie Thin. 


Demetrius the Beuutilul. 
Born D.c. 286 ("**). King of 
Cyrene from u. c. 2.'>8 to 
B. c. 2r)(). Ills wife, 
Olympias of Larissa. 


Demetrius ll. 
K\ng oi ^laceAoma 
from B c. 230 to2‘i0. 
Wives: Stratonice 
and Phthla. 


Halcyoueus. 


Apama. 


Philip V. Born in ii.c. 237. 
King of Macedonia 220. Died 179. 


' Antigonus 
(Doson). 

Born M. c, 263. 

King of Macedonia 
fi om B. (• . 229 to B. c. 221 . 
Ills wife, Phthia. 


Echecrates. 


Antigonus. 

L. S. 


ANTrOONUS (’AyriyoyosX an ancient 
Greek army surgeon, who must have lived 
some time in or before the second century 
after Christ, as the earliest writer who men- 
tions him is Galen, by whom some of his 
medical prescriptions are quoted with appro- 
bation. He is perhaps the same person who 
is mentioned by Marcellus Empiricus, but 
is probably not the physician who is intro- 
duced by Lucian in his “ Philopseudes,” and 
who seems to have been a sort of impostor. 
Eabricius says that one of the medicines 
of Antigonus is mentioned by Paulus .®gi- 
neta, but this seems to be an oversight, as, 
in the passage alluded to, the name is not 
Antiffonu.<if but Antiochus. (Fabricius, Uih- 
lioth. GrcBca^ vol. xiii. p. 63. ed. vet. ; C. 
G. Kiihn, De Medicince Militaris apud Vett 
Grcpcos JRomanosque Conditioner fascic. v. p. 
5, 6., Leipzig, 1826, 4to. ; Id., Additamenta ad 
JElenchum Medicorum Veterum a Jo. A. Fa- 
hricio in ^^Biblioth. Greec.^^ vol. xiii. p. 17 — 
456. exhibitunir fascic. ii. p. 8. licipzig, 1826, 
4to. ; Id., Index Medicorum Ocidariorum inter 
Grcecos liomanosqucr fascic.' i. p. 9., Leipzig, 
1829, 4 to. ; Galen, De Compos. Medicam. sec. 
Locosr lib. ii. cap. i. tom. xii. p. 557, 580. cd. 
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Kiihn ; Marcellus Empiricus, Dc Medicam. 
cap. 8. p. 266, 267. 274. cd H. Steph. ; Pau- 
lus iEgineta, De lie Med. lib. vii. cap. 8. init.) 

W. A. G. 

ANTI'GONUS {^kvT[yovos)r a Greek his- 
torian, wrote a work on the history of Italy, 
beginning as we may infer from Festus (sub. 
voc. “ Romam ”) with the earliest times. 
(Dionysius I Talicarn., i. 6.) L. S. 

ANTEGONUS, a sculptor. The place of 
his birth and his date are unknown. Pliny 
mentions him as one of the numerous artists 
who represented the battles of Attains and 
Eumenes against the Gauls. Attains I., king of 
Pergamus, the successor of Eumenes, obtained 
his great victory over the Gauls in the hun- 
dred and thirty-fifth Olympiad, or 239 years 
before Christ, and Antigonus probably lived 
about that time. Besides having executed 
other works in sculpture, noticed by Pliny, 
Antigonus is said to have written on his art. 
(Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxiv. 8.) 11. W. jun. 

ANTEGONIJS (’Ai/rfyows), a son of the 
Jewish king Aristobulus II. and brother 
of Alexander. [Alexander, son of Aris- 
tobulus II.] He w'as the last of the Mac- 
cabees that sat on the throne of Judeea (b. c. 
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40 — n. c. 37). This is the chronology of Dioi 
Cassius (xlix. 22.). According to Josephui 
{Jew. Antiq. xiv. 16.), Antigonus reigne 
from B. c. 37 — b. c. 34. Respecting this chro 
nological difference, see Ideler, Handbuch di 
Chronologic, il 389, &c., and Wernsdorf, D 
Fide Librorum Maccabceorum, p. 24. 

After his father had been poisoned h 
some of the partisans of Pompey the Great 
and his brother, Alexander, had been put t 
death at Antioch (b.c. 49), Antigonus was 
expelled from Judsea by Antipater and hii 
sons, Herodes and Phasald, who were then 
all-powerful in Judaja. Antigonus appliec 
to Julius CjEsar for support, hut in vain. In 
B. c. 42 he attempted an invasion of Judtca, 
but was repelled by the sons of Antipater, 
who were supported by Antony. A great 
number of the people were in favour of An 
tigonus, but nothing could he done until th< 
war of the Romans with the Parthians, in 
which the Parthians made themselves master! 
of Syi la. Antigonus gave the Parthians one 
thousand talents of silver and five hundred 
women, in return for which he received 
iiixiliary troops, by means of which he took 
possession of Jerusalem, and expelled Herodes 
ind Phasael, b.c. 40. Herodes escaped to 
Home, and Phasacd, who fell into the hands 
)f the Parthians, had his ears cut off by the 
j^ommand of Antigonus, in order that he migh 
^ never he able to obtain the office of higl 
* priest. Herodes was recognised by the Ro- 
man senate as the legitimate king of Judica, 
and Antigonus was declared an enemy of the 
Roman state. Herodes accordingly hastened 
to Judma and laid siege to Jerusalem, but 
being ill-supported by his Roman friends, who 
allowed themselves to be bribed by Antigo- 
nus, he could effect nothing. At last M. 
Antony took an active part in the affair, and 
sent his legate, C. Sosius, to support Herodes. 
C. Sosius besieged Jerusalem for five months, 
at the end of which Antigonus surrendered, 
and in the most cowardly manner fell pros- 
trate before Sosius, and implored his mercy, 
'fhe Roman general treated him with con- 
tempt. Antony himself wished to spare his 
life, that he might adorn his triumph at Rome, 
but Herodes, who felt unsafe as long as 
Antigonus was alive, bribed Antony to put 
him to death. Antigonus waS accordingly 
beheaded by the axe of a lictor at Antioch, 
or, according to others, nailed to a cross, in 
B. c. 37. (Josephus, Jew. Antiq. xiv. 13 — 16., 
XV. 1.; Jewish War, i. 13, &c. ; Dion Cas- 
sius, xlviii. 4., xlix. 22. ; Plutarch, An- 
tonins, 36.) L. S. 

A NT TG ON US QAvriyovos'), often called 
king of Asia, (though on his coins and in an- 
cient authorities he is simply called king, and 
sumamedCyclops,or the “one-eyed,” was the 
son of Philip, a prince of Elymiotis in Macedo- 
nia, and was born about n. c. 382. He accom- , 
pan led Alexander the Great on his Asiatic 
expedition as commander of the allies; and at | 
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the siege of Halicarnassus (b. c. 334) he was 
among those who had distinguished them- 
selves by their courage. In b. c. 333 this post 
was given to Balacrus, the son of Amyntas, 
and Antigonus was appointed satrap of Phry- 
gia. After the battle of Issus (b. c. 333) some 
of the generals of Darius collected their scat- 
tered forces and attempted to recover Lydia, 
but Antigonus, although he had few troops 
at his command, gained three successive vic- 
tories over the barbarians, and dispersed the 
enemy. The year following he made a suc- 
cessful campaign in Lycaonia. This is all we 
know about Antigonus during the reign of 
Alexander the Great, and the time in which 
he displayed his enefgy and ambition does 
not begin till after the death of Alexander. 
In the division of the empire which was 
then (b.c. 323) made, Antigonus obtained 
Lycia, Pamphylia, and the Greater Phrygia, 
Eumenes, a friend of Perdiccas, was to have 
Cappadocia, and Antigonus was commanded 
by Perdiccas to assist him in gaining posses- 
sion of it : but Antigonus disobeyed the 
command of Perdiccas, who assumed the 
authority of sovereign, to which Antigonus 
was unwilling to submit. Perdiccas making 
preparations to punish him, Antigonus fled 
with his son Demetrius, afterwards surnamed 
Poliorcetcs, to Antipater, the regent of Ma- 
cedonia, who was at war with the ACtolians 
(b. c\ 32 1 ). Antipater, Craterus, and Ptolemy, 
who were themselves in danger, espoused the 
cause of Antigonus, a)id war broke out be- 
tween these confederates and Perdiccas, but 
Perdiccas was murdered in the same year. 
Antipater, who succeeded him as regent of the 
‘inpire, restored to Antigonus his satrapy, and 
gave him the command of the greater part of 
the armies in Asia, for the purpose of making 
war against Eumenes and tlie other friends 
►f Perdiccas. Antigonus gradually gained 
•ver nearly the wliole army of Eumenes, wlio 
was at last besieged in the stronghold of Nora 
n Cataonia. Leaving a portion of his troops 
o maintain the siege, Antigonus marched with 
he rest of his forces into Pisidia to attack Al- 
:etas and Attains, who, as friends and rcla- 
ions of Perdiccas, still held out against An*i- 
•ater. Both were defeated in the course of the 
inter of b.c. 320 and 319, and Antigonus 
■amc into the possession of a great power, 
'"he death of Antipater in b.c. 319 was a 
ivourable event for Antigonus, who had for 
orae time entertained the intention of making 
limself independent of the regent. When 
^olyspcrchon became the successor of Anti- 
>ater, and Cassander, the son of Antipater, 
laid claims to the regency, Antigonus also 
efused to recognise Polyspcrchon in his 
ew dignity, and allied himself with Cassan- 
er, although they seem to have hitherto been 
nfriendly. Their alliance was joined by 
tolemy, and Antigonus, perceiving the ad- 
vantage which he might derive if Eumenes 
also, who was still blockaded in Nora, could 
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be induced to join them, made overtures where the army rested for several days, and 
towards a reconciliation and offered favour- then marched into Media, through the country 
able terms. Eumenes, unshaken in his ad- of the Cossceans, to join Pithon. This march 
herence to the royal house of Macedonia, and of nine- days * was through narrow defiles 
unwilling to submit to a man who seemed to between high mountains, in which the troops 
wish to usurp the throne, commenced nego- were constantly attacked by the natives and 
tiations, but availed himself of an opportunity suffered severe losses. The soldiers became 
which occurred during the transactions, and disheartened and discontented, but Antigonus 
escaped from Nora into Cappadocia. Poly- succeeded in inspiring them with fresh confi- 
sperchon now appointed Eumenes commander dence, and on their arrival in Media a supply 
of the troops in Asia, and empowered him to of provisions and pay restored their courage, 
make use of the royal treasures, which were The army of Antigonus received also great 
kept in a place in Cilicia, and guarded by the reinforcements here. Eumenes in the mean- 
Argyraspids, the veterans of Alexander’s time marched to Persepolis, where Peucestas 
army, under Antigenes and Teutamus. Eu- treated the army with the utmost liberality, 
rnenes was well received on his arrival in About the autumn (n. c. 317), Antigonus 
Cilicia by the commanders, of the Argyras- marched into Persia, and Eumenes and his 
pids, raised troops, and soon put himself in allies set out to meet him. The two armies 


possession of nearly the whole of Phcenicia. encamped at a short distance from one an- 
Ifiit when Antigonus, who had gained a vie- other. Several days passed without any thing 
tory near Byzantium over Clitiis, the admiral decisive, and Eumenes broke up in the night 
Polysperchon, in the year b. c. 317, ad- and marched towards Gabiene, to prevent 
vanced, Eumenes withdrew to Upper Asia. Antigonus joining Seleucus. On discovering 
^ satraps of Persia, Carmania, Aria, this diversion, Antigonus hastened in pursuit 

».r j- *^^*7^c.^*^*"*'* arms against Pithon of of the enemy. In Gabiene the two armies met, 

MtuJm and Scdoucus of liahvlnnia^ filttingint.a I anrt n . .1 . 


and Sedoueus of Babylonia. Eumenes 
joined the satraps, and AutXtjroniis allied him- 
self yrith Bithon and Stdeucus. On his arri- 
val in Siisiana Eumenes was joined by his ! 
allies. A considerable force was thus as- ! 
sembled, and it' union had existed, the parti- 
sans of Eumenes might have maintained 1 
themselves against their enemy. Put while ' 
they were considering who was to have the 
command, Antigonus, who had already ar- 
rived in Mesopotamia, hastened to meet Eu- 


/ and a great battle was fought which, though 
^ indecisive, lasted during a whole day. In the 
following night the two armies tjuietly re- 
treated. Antigonus, although his losses M ere 
greater than those of Eumenes, appeared 
m^ter of the field, and withdrew to the dis- 
trict of Gadamarta in Media, where he found 
ample provisions and a favourable place for 
winter quarters. Eumenes took up his winter 
\ quarters in Gabiene, but his army was dis- 
persed over the whole province, and the 


, — v,v, iviu- ucisfu over me wnoie nrovmcp tho 

Overtake him before he soldiers abandoned themselves to pleasure, 
was joined by his allies. 1 he news that this Antigonus, who was informed of this thought 
junction had already taken place delayed his it a favourable opportunity for crushing his 
TZt If With a^view lo^urprlrti"^^ hi 

trmm!’ ^ ^ the broke up at the closG of the ycai^ and marched 

Sed the precauL/ througdl Ihe 

f ^ salt desert towards Gabiene.^ But 

ttlhgcncc of his approach induced Eumenes Eumenes was informed of his movements 
to retire towards the mountains of tho ITvi; . movements, 


to retire towards the mountains of the IJxii, 
along which the Pasitigris flows, and to leave 


- mo iiiuvcjuenis, 

and hastily assembled his troops. Antigonus 

determined to fight a decisive battle at any 
--.1 1 . . /» 1-1 , - 


J I --ft”- ivave uetermineu to iigtit a decisive battle at nnv 

Tlie elephants of Eumenes, while they 
care of Xenophilus. Eumenes took up his were driven to his camp, nearly fell into the 
position on the eastern bank of the Pasitigris. hands of Antigonus. The arnfies met in the 
On his arrival at Susa, Antigonus made Sc- neighbourhood of Gadamarta, and a fierce 
leucus satrap of the province of Susiana, and battle ensued. Antigonus had rdtided Id! 

citadel, he marched against the enemy. It treated in order to deliberate on his future 

h No resolution wm^Lc to ir 

.■ooel**a!u* Without great diflSculty that he on the next day (n.c. ;11G), the discontented 
reached the river Copratas, the modern river and treacherous Argyraspids delivered Eu- 

Svi; oflwer coCndm too thl 

(the river of bhuster). Antigonus sent a part hands of Antigonus, who put to death Eu- 
of his troops across the river, and Eumenes menes, Antigenes, and several other men of 
in the mean time recrossed the Pasitigris, distinction other men of 


and defeated that part of the army of Anti- 
gonus which had crossed the Copratas. Anti- 
gonus, who was unable to assist his troops 
which had crossed the Copratas, withdrew to- 
wards the town of Badaca, which Diodorus 
places on ^the Eulscus (the modern Shapur), 


Antigonus, who had now the whole army 
of Eumenes at his command, was by far the 
most powerful among the generals of Alex- 
ander He was, however, imwilling to share 
his booty with allies whom he treated as if he 
was their master. Pithon, dissatisfied with 
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such conduct and dreading to fall into a stat< 
of complete dependence, endeavoured to raise 
the troops against Antigonus. Antigonus, 
receiving intelligence of this, contrived tc 
entice Pithon to come to him, and had him 
sentenced to death as a traitor by a court 
nartial. Seleucus, the other ally, with whom 
\.ntigonus purposely sought to quprel hy 
tailing him to account for his administration, 
dreaded a ‘conflict with his powerful an<3 
crafty rival, and fled to Ptolemy in Egypt. 
Antigonus now distributed the satrapies of 
Asia according to his own pleasure, and laden 
with immense booty returned to Western 
Asia. His power induced all those who 
were anxious to maintain themselves in inde- 
pendence, to demand of him the recognition 
jf their rights to certain provinces, and an 
i(pial division of the royal treasures ; bii 
Antigonus refused all negotiations, and i 
’oalition was formed against him consisting 
)f Ptolemy, Seleucus, Lysimachus, Asandcr, 
ind Cassander. Vigorous preparations were 
nade to crush him by the united forces o' 
hese generals. The long struggle began ii 
j 3l5, and was carried on with one inter- 
, with great energy riid varying suc- 
tly in Syria and Phoenicia, partly in 
and partly in Greece. Asandcr 
L and capitulated in n. c. 31.3, and 
a general peace w’as concluded 
tJassandcr, Ptolemy, and Lysimachus, 
ling to which Alexander TEgus, for 
hose rights Antigonus pretended to have 
ought, was recognised as king of the whole 
■mpire, and Gassander as his chief-general in 
Europe, until the young king should be of 
.ige. I>ysimaehus received the command in 
Thrace, Ptolemy in Eg;ypt and the adjoining 
countries of Libya and Arabia, and Antigonus 
had all Asia. The Creek towns were to be 
left free, in order that none of the rulers 
might possess them, all being anxious to gain 
possession of them. Seleucus, who is not 
mentioned in this peace, had established him- 
self the year before in Eastern Asia, and it 
was probably after the conclusion of the 
peace, that Antigonus made war upon him, 
but he had not time to strike a decisive blow ; 
for(B. r. 310) fresh hostilities broke out in 
the west and called for his presence there. 
Hostilities were commenced by Ptolemy, 
who took possession of several Greek towns 
in Asia Minor on the ground that they were 
still occupied by garrisons of Antigonus not- 
withstanding the peace which secured their 
independence. Cassander induced Ptolemy, 
the nephew of Antigonus, who commanded 
the forces on the Hellespont, to abandon the 
cause of his uncle ; Polysperchon also was 
persuaded by Cassander to revolt against 
Antigonus and to poison Hercules, the son of 
Alexander the Great by Barsine, who had 
been set up as a pretender, for Alexander 
A^gus and his mother Roxana had been mur- 
dered by Cassander soon after the peace. De- 
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metrius and Philip, the sons of Antigonus, 
soon recovered those parts of Asia Minor 
which had been taken by Ptolemy. Ptole- 
my had for some time entertained the plan 
of marrying Cleopatra, the sister of Alex- 
ander the Great, which would have increased 
his power and influence ; and in order to pre- 
vent the marriage, Antigonus, who himself 
had at one time wished to marry her, caused 
her to be put to death. The last member of 
the royal family being thus got rid of, the 
bond which had hitherto united the dis- 
tracted empire was broken, and the am- 
bition of the generals was now undisguised. 
Greece seemed to be lost to Antigonus, since 
Cassander and Ptolemy had got possession of 
it. But Antigonus determined to send a large 
force into (Greece, and in order to gain the 
good will of the people, he declared his in- 
tention to carry into eflect the terms of the 
peace of the >ear n. c. 311, and to restore all 
the Greek towns to independence. The com- 
mand was given to his son Demetrius, who 
had scarcely accomplished the liberation of 
Athens and Megara when he was called back 
by his father (n. c. 300) and ordered to take 
possession of the island of Cyprus, which had 
been occupied by Ptolemy. The fleets of 
Demetrius and Ptolemy met off Salamis, in 
Cyprus, and a great battle was fought in which 
Ptolemy was completely defeated. After this 
victory Antigonus assumed the title of king, 
and gave the same title to his only surviving 
son Demetrius. Their example was followed 
by Ptolemy, Seleucus, and Lysimachus ; but 
Cassander did not venture to do the same, 
apparently from fear of the Macedonians. 
Elated by his success in (Cyprus, Antigonus 
now resolved to crush Ptolemy. In the jear 
of the victory oft’ Salamis, Antigonus marched 
into Egypt as far as the Nile, wdiile De- 
metrius sailed with his fleet towards the 
mouth of the river. But the undertaking 
bailed. The measures of Ptolemy rendered 
t impossible for Antigonus to cross the 
’iver with his troops, and the fleet under De- 
metrius was scattered hy a storm. Antigonus 
was obliged to return to Syria, and Ptolemy 
celebrated a victory which lie had won with- 
out striking a blow. In b. c. 30,5 Antigonus 
directed his forces against the island of 
Uiodes, partly to punish the islanders for 
laving refused to join him in the Egyptian 
war, and partly to destroy their commerce, 
and thus indirectly to injure Egypt. The 
Rhodians refused to submit to the humiliating 
.erms proposed by Antigonus, and Deme- 
rius laid siege to the town of Rhodes. But 
is military skill was ineflectual against the 
►rave defence of the islanders, and when at 
ast the Athenians and Ailtolians petitioned 
Antigonus to raise the siege and send more 
brees to Greece, where Cassander assumed 
threatening position, Antigonus com- 
aanded his son to sail to Greece. After 
Laving concluded a peace honourable and 
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favourable to the Rhodians in b. c. 304, De- 
metrius sailed to Greece, and, without much 
difficulty, got possession of the most im< 
portant towns, such as Athens, Argos, 
Sicyon, and Corinth. [Demetrius.] Cas- 
sander soon found himself pressed so hard, 
that he sued for peace. The haughty Anti- 
aoiius demanded unconditional surrender. 
This demand roused the last energies of 
Cassander : he formed an alliance with l-^ysi- 
machus in Thrace, whose own dominions 
were exposed to danger if Macedonia fell 
into the hands of Antigonus, and the two 
allies sent ambassadors to Seleucus and 
Ptolemy. These kings had learned by ex- 
perience to view Antigonus as their most 
dangerous enemy, and the new coalition 
against him was soon formed, ii. c. 302. 
Antigonus, now eighty years of age, deter- 
mined to fight a decisive battle against Lysi- 
machus, who had crossed into Asia Minor, 
before Seleucus could arrive from Upper 
Asia. Jiut his plan was frustrated, and the 
whole of the year b.c. 302 was passed in in- 
activity. In the mean time Seleucus joined 
Lysiinachus, and Antigonus was obliged to 
eall his son Demetrius from Greece. M'hc 
hostile armies met in n. c. 301, in the plains 
of Ipsiis in Phrygia. The aged Antigonus, 
who had always gone to battle with great 
calmness, entered on the decisive contest 
with dark forebodings. The great battle of 
Ipsus was fought in the summer of the year 
B.c. 301, and Antigonus lost his empire and 
his life. Demetrius fled with his mother 
Stratonice, and the dominions of Antigo- 
nus were divided : Seleucus received the 
countries from the coast of Syria to the 
Euphrates, together with portions of Phrygia 
and C^appadocia, and J^^simachus the greater 
part of Asia Minor. 

Antigonus was a bold and successful 
soldier, unprincipled and cruel when he had tm 
ol^ject to accomplish. But he was not one of 
the worst men of the age in which he lived. 
He had a strong intellect and great know- 
ledge of men. He despised flatterers, and he 
was not dazzled by his extraordinary suc- 
cess, which nearly raised him to the sove- 
reignty of the empire of Alexander the 
Great. When a flattering poet once called 
him a god and a son of the sun, he replied, 

“ My servant knows nothing about it.” In 
his old age he had learned that gentle means 
were necessary to keep together what he had 
acquired by conquest. (Arrian, Anabasisy 
i. 30. ; Curtius, iv. 1, 5., v. 2., x. 10. ; Dio- 
dorus Siculus, xviii. — xx. ; Plutarch, Eu- 
menes and Demetrius ; Mannert, Geschichte 
der unmittelbaren Nachfidger Alexandersy 
Leipzig, 1787, 8vo. ; Droysen, Geschichte 
der Nachfolger AlexanderSy books i. — iii. ; 
Thirlwall, History of GreecCy vol. vii. On 
the subject of the campaign of Antigonus 
and Eumencs in Susiana, and the identifica- 
tion of the rivers of Susiana, see Major ; 
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Rawlinson, London Geog. Journal , . vol. ix., 
and Professor Long, vol. xii.) L. S. 

ANTTGONUS CARY'STIUS (^kvriyovos 
6 Kapiicrrios), an ancient Greek philosopher, 
the author of a work still extant, entitled 
't(rrof>mv TlcipaSd^wy l&vuaycpy^y “ A Collec- 
tion of Marvellous Stories.” He was born at 
Carystus, in the island of Euboea, but nothing 
more is known Of the events of his life. 
With respect to his date, he is said by Aris- 
tocles to have lived near the times of Pyrrho 
and Timon Phliasius, whence several writers 
have placed him under the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, second king of Egypt, b. c. 
28.5 — 247. The expression, however, in 
Aristocles must, as Clinton remarks, be 
imderstood with some latitude *, for, as Anti- 
gonus wrote the life of Lyco, who died n. c. 
226, he must have still written after that 
year, while Pyrrho probably died sixty years 
before this date. 

The works which Antigonus is known to 
have written, are — 1. The “Collection of 
Marvellous Stories,” mentioned above. In 
this treatise the author quotes largely from 
Aristotle’s spurious w'ork “De Mirabilibus 
Auscultationibus,” (cap. 32 — 127.), and also 
from the lost work on the same subject by 
Callimachus (cap. 144 — 176.). It contains 
some curious matter, but the greater part of 
the work, as the title might lead one to ex- 
pect, is occupied with the most absurd fables, 
many of which were afterwards repeated and 
embellished by Nicander, Oppian, Plin^, 
jElian, and others. It was first published in 
Greek and T^itin at Basle, 8vo. 1568, edited 
by Guil. Xy lander, together with the works of 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus “ De Vita Sua,” 
Apollonius Dyscolus “ Hist. Mirab.,” Phle- 
gon Trallianus, and Antoninus Liberalis. 
it was edited with notes, and a much im- 
proved text, together with Xylander’s I.atin 
version by Meursius, at Leiden, 4 to. 1619, 
which edition is sometimes bound up with 
Apollonius Dyscolus and Phlegon, and a new 
title-page, “ llistoriarum Mirabilium Auctores 
Grteci,” Leiden, 4to. 1 622. It is also contained 
in the seventh volume of the collection of 
Meursius’s works, Florence, fol. 1746. The 
edition of J. Beckmann, Leipzig, 4to. 1791, 
contains the Greek text, Xy lander’s Latin 
version, and the notes of Xylander, Meur- 
sius, Bentley, Schneider, Niclas, and others, 
besides those of the editor, who published 
some additional observations in his edition of 
Marbodus “De Gemmis,” Giittingen, 8vo. 
1799. The last edition of this work is by 
Anton Westermann, entitled “ Scriptores 
Rerum Mirabilium Graoci, &c.” Brunswick, 
8vo. 1841. 2. Another of his works, and 

probably the principal work, was entitled 
Bioiy “ Lives,” and apparently consisted chiefly 
of memoirs of different philosophers. It is 
not now in existence, but it is frequently 
quoted by Athenaeus, Eusebius, and Diogenes 
Laertius, who have preserved some few 
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fragments of the work. 3. Tlepl 
“ On Style,” quoted by Athenteus. 4. Xlep' 
Zucay, “ On Animals,” quoted by Hesychius, 
5. *AK\oi(»HT6is^ “ Metamorphoses,” quoted by 
Antoninus Liberalis as the work of “ Anti- 
gonus,” is considered by Fabricius to belong 
to Antigonus Carystius. To these works is 
added by Fabricius and others an heroic 
poem, entitled “ Antipater,” Ai/rlirarpoy, of 
which two lines are quoted by Athenaeus 
(iii. 82. ed. (’asaub.). However, Schweig- 
lucuser and Clinton consider that Athenseus 
is here quoting the “ Life of Arilipatcr,” by 
Antigonus, which formed part of his collec- 
tion of “laves,” and that tlie two verses be- 
long not to Antigonus himself, but to some 
unknown poet.^ (Fabricius, Jiihlioth. (rraca, 
vol. iv. p. 303. ed. llarles; Schweightcuser’s 
Index to Athemeus, tom. xiv. p. 32. ; (Hin- 
ton, Fasti Ilellen. vol. iii. ; Hofmann, Lexi- 
con Bihlioijraph.) W. A. G. 

ANTl'ilONUS ('Aurlyoyos') of CuMas in 
Asia Minor, wrote a work on agriculture, 
which is now lost, but is referred to by other 
ancient authors who wrote on the same sub- 
ject. The time in which he lived is unknow n. 
(Varro. De Re Rustica^ i. 1. ; Columella, i. 
1. ; Pliny, Flenchusy lib. 8. 14, 15, and 17.) 

L. S. 

ANTrGONUS (’AvTtyovtfs), surnamed 
BOSON (Auxrwy), that is, he who is about to 
give. This nickname is said to have been 
given to him by the Greeks, because he was 
always ready to promise, but not to keep his 
promises. He was sometimes also called 
Antigonus Euergetes, or Antigonus Soter ; 
and as he was the guardian of Philip of 
Macedonia, he is sometimes called Antigonus 
the Guardian (^inhponos). 

According to the chronicle of Eusebius, 
Antigonus Boson was a son of Bemetrius of 
Cyrene, the son of Bemetrius Poliorcetes, 
by Olympias, the daughter of Polyeletus of 
I^arissa. After the death of Bemetrius II., 
king of Macedonia, in b. c. 230, Antigonus 
undertook the government of Macedonia in 
the name of his ward Philip, the son of Be- 
metrius II., who was thee only five years 
old. At the commencement of his regency 
the Bardanians in the north and the Thes- 
salians in the south rose in arms again.st 
Macedonia to gain their independence, but 
Antigonus defeated their attempts. He mar- 
ried ("hryseis, the widow of Bemetrius II., 
with the view of seating himself on the 
throne of Macedonia, and he actually as- 
sumed the diadem. The Macedonians per- 
ceiving his ambitious design revolted and 
besieged him in his palace. Antigonus, with 
heroic courage, came forward from his 
palace without arms or attendants, flung the 
diadem and his purple among the crowd, 
and told them to give the ensigns of royalty 

• A Greek epigram attributed to Antigonus C.irys- 
tius IS preserved in the Greek Anthology, (lib.ix. 

^ 406. ed. Tauchu) 
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to some one whom they knew how to obey. 
He reminded them of the benefits he had 
conferred upon his country, and the enumer- 
ation of his services together with his in- 
trepidity had such an effect upon the peoj>le, 
that they expressed their regret for what they 
had done, and entreated him to resume the 
government. Hut vVntigonus refused until 
the leaders of the insurrection were given 
up to him for punishment, ^fhe influence of 
Macedonia in Greece had been gradually 
lost, and Aratus, by his prudent and generous 
conduct, induced l>iogeneK, the Macedonian 
commander at Athens, to withdraw his gar- 
rison, and to restore Athens to independence. 
About B. c. 228 the TEtolians endeavoured to 
induce Antigonus to make war ujxui the 
Achaean league, but he w as prudent enough 
not to enter into the scheme ; he foresaw a 
change in the affairs of Greece, and deter- 
mined to wait his time. Aratus in the mean 
time kept up an understanding with Antigo- 
nus, and negotiated with him for assistance 
against (3comenes III. of Sparta. When the 
war between the Achccans and (Meomenes 
brokeout, Antigonus was invited into southern 
Ireece by Aratus, and Acrocorinthus, the 
citadel of (’orinth and the key of Peloiion- 
nesus, was surrendered to him. Antigonus 
had been prepared for this event, and had 
!)cen waiting in 'I'hessaly. Tow’ards the au- 
umn of the year b. c. 223, he arrived at the 
isthmus of Corinth. The war against Cleo- 
menes III. and the yEtolians, which now 
legan, lasted nearly three years, (deomenes 
lad a fortified position near (’orinth, but an 
insurrection at Argos compelled him to 
withdraw into Peloponnesus, especially as 
a part of the hostile fleet sailed to the 
coast of Argolis, and thus the road into 
the Peninsula w’as open to Antigonus, 
who quickly follow' ed Cleomeni'S to Argos. 
Several important towns opened their gates 
to the Macedonians, but as the winter was 
approaching Antigonus stopped further ope- 
rations and went to the diet of the Achiejins 
at iEgium, where he himself dictated the 
terms of peace between himself and the 
Achaeans, and he was overwhelmed with 
honours and flattery. In the following 
spring he moved tow'ards Tegea in Arcadia, 
which surrendered to him. Orchomenus 
was taken and plundered by his soldiers. 
Mantinea after a short siege fell into his 
hands : the most distinguished citizens were 
put to death or sent in chains to Mace- 
donia, and the remaining population, w'omen 
and children included, were sold as slaves. 
The empty towm was given as a present to 
the Argives, and the name was changed into 
Antigonea, which was still in use in the time 
of Plutarch. Antigonus having concluded his 
campaign before the end of the summer, sent 
a part of his troops to Macedonia, and went 
himself again to iEgium. In the summer of 
the next year, b. c. 221, Antigonus marched 
c 
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with a large army to Sellasia, where Cleoine- 
iies was encamped. In the battle which 
ensued, Cleomenes and his array were com- 
pletely defeated, and Antigonus took Sellasia, 
which was plundered and destroyed. Sparta 
now surrendered at discretion, and was 
treated with moderation, as Antigonus wished 
to appear the deliverer of the Peloponnesus. 
But he changed the constitution of Sparta, 
and appointed Brachylles, a Boeotian, go- 
vernor of the city. The king only remained 
a few days at Sparta, as he received intelli- 
gence that the Illyrians had invaded Mace- 
donia. Antigonus accordingly hastened 
back, and drove the Illyrians from his do- 
minions. Immediately after this victory he 
was attacked by an illness which terminated 
his life in the autumn of the year b. c. 221. 
He was succeeded by his ward Philip, who 
was only fourteen years old. The nine years 
during which Antigonus Doson governed 
Macedonia were comparatively a happy period 
for the country. His courage and prudence 
secured the kingdom against internal and 
external enemies, and re-established the Ma- 
cedonian influence in Greece. Antigonus is 
praised by Polybius for his prudence and 
moderation, but his cruel treatment of the 
Mantineans is inexcusable. (Jiistinus, xxviii. 
3, 4.; Athenoeus, vi. 251.; Livy, xl. 54.; 
Polybius, ii. 45 — 70.; Plutarch, Cleomenes m6. 
Aratus ; Suidas, under *AuTiyovos\ Niebuhr, 
Kleine Schriften^ p. 232. &c.; Schorn, 6V- 
schichte Gricchcnlands^ von der Entstehung des 
alohsrhen tind achdischen JJundes bis auf die 
ZersWrwiq Corinihsy p. 92. &c , and p. 114 — 
135.) ‘ L. S. 

ANTI'GONUS (^Avrlyovos)^ son of Ecue- 
CRATKS, the brother of Antigonus Doson. 
He was a faithful friend of Philip V. of Ma- 
cedonia, and hated by Philip’s son, Perseus, 
who had induced his father by calumny to 
put to death his son Demetrius. Philip from 
the moment that the act was committed sank 
into deep grief, as he was haunted by the 
idea that he might have wronged Demetrius. 
Antigonus often hinted that he knew who 
was the guilty person ; and when Philip at 
last insisted upon knowing the secret, Anti- 
gonus, unwilling to make the revelation him- 
self, produced Xychus as a witness. When 
the crime thus became known to the king, 
Perseus withdrew to Thrace. Philip, to pre- 
vent Perseus reaping the fruit of his false- 
hood, declared Antigonus his successor on 
the throne of Macedonia, and soon after died, 
B.C. 179. His physician, who had kept up a 
secret correspondence with Perseus, imme- 
diately informed him of the event. Perseus 
succeeded in gaining possession of the throne, 
and immediately put Antigonus to death. 
(Livy, xl. 54 — 58.) L. S. 

ANTI GONUS EUE'RGETES. [Anti- 
gonus Doson.] 

•ANTI'GONUS (’Avrlyoi/os), sumamed 
GONA'TAS or GONNA'TAS (roi/aT<£s)» a 
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grandson of Antigonus, king of Asia, and 
son of Demetrius Poliorcetc's, by Pliila, the 
daugliter of Anti pater. During the lifetime 
of his father, Antigonus stood by him in his 
varied fortunes. In n. c. 287, when De- 
metrius was expelled from Macedonia and 
fled into Asia, Antigonus kept possession of 
his post in the I*eloponnesus, and when at 
last Demetrius fell into the hands of Seleucus, 
Antigonus offered himself and all he pos- 
sessed as a ransom for his father : but De- 
metrius died a prisoner. [Demetrius Po- 
LioRCETES.] Antigonus had been declared 
king of Macedonia by his father, but he 
does not appear to have adopted that title till 
after his father’s death, in b. c. 283. Anti- 
gonus at this time possessed only a few towns 
in Greece, which were occupied by his gar- 
risons, and gave him some influence in the 
affairs of Greece. After the murder of Se- 
leucus, in B. c. 280, by Ptolemy (^eraunus, 
Antigonus began the contest for the throne 
of Macedonia with Ptolemy Ceraunus, but 
being defeated in a sea-fight, he withdrew to 
the coast of Bieotia. During the period which 
followed, he was prevented from making any 
further attempts upon Macedonia, partly by 
the insurrections in the Greek towns, where 
the spirit of freedom was reviving, and partly 
by the invasion of Greece by the Gauls under 
Brennus. After the deatli of Sosthenes, one of 
the claimants of the throne of Macedonia, wlio 
had maintained himself for two years and tlien 
was killed in battle against the Gauls, Mace- 
donia fell into anarchy, and several pretenders 
disputed the throne. Antipater, a nephew 
of Cassander, maintained his position longest, 
hut he was defeated in Jt. c. 276 by Anti- 
gonus Gonatas, who now occupied the throne 
of Macedonia. Antigonus owed his victory 
in a great measure to his Gallic mercenaries. 
Ilis active energy was required in several 
quarters at once to secure liis tottering throne 
against attacks from within and without, as 
well as to recover several districts which had 
been severed from his kingdom. A new 
pretender now rose in the person of Antio- 
chus I., king of Syria, who claimed the king- 
dom of Macedonia as the heir of his father 
Seleucus ; but the matter was settled ami- 
cably between the two kings. Scarcely was 
this danger averted when the Gauls again 
invaded Macedonia, but they were com- 
pletely defeated, and Antigonus now be- 
sieged the tyrant Apollodorus in his fortress 
of Cassandrea. The siege lasted ten months 
without any prospect of a successful result, 
until at last the tyrant was betrayed into 
the hands of his enemy and put to death. 
The throne of Macedonia was now appa- 
rently secure, and the king thought that 
the time was come for crushing the spirit 
of liberty in the towns of Greece. But 
while he was preparing his campaign, Pyrrhus 
returned from Italy, in n. c. 274, and having 
no means to support his troops, and bearing 
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also a personal grudge against Antigoniis, 
who had refused to send liiin relief to Italy, 
Pyrrhus invaded Macedonia. The people 
flocked to his standard, and a great battle 
showed that the ])Ower of Antigonus rested 
merely on his mercenaries. Antigonus lost 
his throne in n. c. 273, but maintained himself 
in the maritime towns of Macedonia, where 
he waited for an opportunity of recovering 
what was lost. Before Pyrrhus undertook 
any thing further, he marched into Pelopon- 
nesus, and Antigonus availed himself of the 
absence of Pyrrhus to recover Macedonia, 
which he found the more easy as the cruel 
and savage conduct of the soldiers whom 
Pyrrhus had left behind had disgusted the 
Macedonians. 

After the death of Pyrrhus at Argos, 
in B. c. 272, Antigonus again appeared safe 
in his dominions, and he now resumed his 
project of uniting all Greece v'ith Mace- 
donia. He succeeded in extending his sway 
over Peloponnesus, and to accomplish his 
plans the more successfully he supported the 
numerous tyrants who sprang up in various 
parts of Greece^ and some of whom owed 
their power to him. Some of the tyrants, as 
Aristotimus of Elis, committed, under his pro- 
tection, the most revolting outrages. But the 
means which Antigonus had recourse to for 
establishing his supremacy in Greece did not 
answer their end, and only revived an ancient 
union among a great portion of the Greeks, 
which is known by the name of the Acha'an 
league. After the subjugation of several Greek 
towns, Antigonus began, in n.c. 208, the siege 
of Athens ; and when, after a long protracted 
blockade, Athens was on the point of sur- 
rendering, ail event occurred which saved 
Athens, and again threatened to deprive An- 
tigoniis of his throne : Alexander of Epirus, 
the son of Pyrrhus, marched with an army 
into Macedonia. Antigonus raised the siege 
of Athens, and hastened to Macedonia. His 
army treacherously went over to Alexander. 
Macedonia was lost : Thessaly alone and 
his Greek subjects remained faithful to him. 
But fortune quickly turned In his favour. 
Demetrius, whom Justin calls a son, and 
others a brother of Antigonus Gonatas, col- 
lected fresh troops, defeated Alexander in a 
battle near Derdium, and not only expelled 
him from Macedonia, but compelled him to 
surrender his own kingdom of Epirus, and 
flee to Acarnania. Epirus however re- 
mained only a short time in the possession 
of Antigonus, as the Epirots, with the assist- 
ance of the iEtolians, expelled the Macedo- 
nians and restored Alexander to the throne. 
In the meantime Areas of Sparta had con- 
quered several possessions in Peloponnesus 
which belonged to Antigonus, and as soon as 
Antigonus had settled the affair with Alex- 
ander of Epirus, he hastened to the isthmus 
of Corinth. In B. c. 2()5 he fought a battle 
near Corinth, in which Areus fell, and his 
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Spartans were compelled to return home. 
After this victory Antigonus again turned 
his thoughts tow ards Athens, the conquest of 
which w as his favourite scheme, notwithstand- 
ing his oaths and treaties. He besieged the 
city in vain until the autumn of b. c. 2C3, 
and then concluded a truce. The Athenians 
confiding in the king’s honesty provided 
themselves only with sufficient supplies till 
the autumn of the next year, and just before 
the harvest of the year n. c. 262 was about 
to commence, Antigonus unexpectedly ap- 
peared with his army before the city. The 
Athenians were compelled to admit Mace- 
donian troops. The upper part of the city 
and the Museum however were evacuated 
again after the fortifications were destroyed. 
Antigonus was now at peace for several 
years, during which however he did every 
thing to prevent the extension of the Aclncan 
league. In b.c. 243 A rat us succeeded in 
taking possession of Acrocorinthus and ex- 
pelling the Macedonian garrison, and after 
this event the Macedonian influence in Pelo- 
ponnesus died away. Corinth and Megara 
joined the league, which also concluded an 
alliance with Egypt, to protect itself against 
Macedonia. Antigonus, bent upon recover- 
ing what he had lost, formed still closer con- 
nections with the tyrants who still existed in 
several parts of Greece, and concluded an 
alliance with the TEtolians. Emissaries w'ere 
even sent by Antigonus and Aristippus, tyrant 
of Argos, to assassinate Aratus. A war broke 
out between the Achirans and iEtolians, in 
which Antigonus took no part. After the 
defeat of the A^tolians near Pallene in Pelo- 
ponnesus by Aratus, a peace was concluded 
with Macedonia, as Antigonus now saw that 
it was iinjiossible to effect any thing against 
the Achajun league, and he thought it ad- 
visable to secure by a treaty what he still 
possessed in Greece. He died shortly after, 
at the age of eighty, in n. c. 240, and left his 
kingdom in a prosperous condition to his son 
Demetrius II. The surname Gonatas is 
usually derived from Gonni or Gona, a town 
of Perrhuibia in Thessaly, which is said to 
have been the place where he w'as born and 
educated. But Niebuhr thinks that Gonatas 
is a Macedonian word and the same as the 
Romaic youaras, an iron plate to protect the 
knee, and that Antigonus derived his sur- 
name from wearing this unusual piece of 
armour. His reason for thinking so is the 
circumstance that Demetrius Poliorcetes did 
not come into the possession of Thessaly till 
after Antigonus had grown up to manhood. 
If his name is derived from the town, the 
pcnultiraa will be long (Gonatas) according 
to the best analogy. (Plutarch, Demetrius^ 
l*yrrhus, Aratus^ Apophthegm. Reg,\ Justinus, 
xvii. 2., xxiv. 1., xxv. 1, 2, 3., xxvi. 1,2. ; 
Pausanias, i. 13. ; Polybius, ii. 43 — 45., ix. 
29. 34. ; Niebuhr, Kleirie Schriften, p. 227. ; 
Schom, Gcschichte Griechenlands, von dcr 
C 2 
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JEntstehung dcs dtoUsrhen und ochaisrhen 
Bunde,s\ p. 39 — 83.) L. S. 

ANTrOONUS THE GUARDIAN. 

[Antkjonus Doson.] 

ANTI'GONUS {*Avrlyovos\ son of TIyrca- 
Nus I., and brother of Aristobulus 1. Duriiij^ 
the lifetime of his father, Antip^ouus and his 
elder brother conducted tlie sicf^c of Samaria, 
and defeated Antiochus of ( -yzicus, who came 
to the assistance of the Samarians. After 
the death of llyrcaniis, n. c. 107, Aristobulus 
changed the dignity of high priest, which he 
inherited, into that of king of Jiidma, and the 
kingly dignity remained in his family until 
the death of Antigoniis, the son of Aristo- 
bulus II. Aristobulus on ascending the 
tlirone made his brother Antigonus, of whom 
he was very fond, his colleague, and threw 
all the other members of liis family into 
prison. Antigonus, however, did not long 
enjoy his dignity. He had many secret 
enemies, and among them his brother’s wife. 
They did all that they could to render him 
suspected by his brother, who was even 
told that Antigonus entertained the design of 
killing him and setting himself up as sole 
king. Aristobulus disbelieved these reports ; 
but on one occasion while he was ill he was 
more intimidated than usual, and gave orders 
that every one who entered his palace in 
arms should immediately be put to death. 
The queen and her associates persuaded the 
unsuspecting Antigonus to go and see his 
brother in full armour, and as he entered 
the palace, he was cut down by the guards, 
B. c. lOG. [Hyrcanus; Aristobulus T.] 
(Josephus, Jewish Antiq. xiii. 10. § 2., 11. 
§ 1. and 2. ; Jewish IFur, i. 3.) L. S. 

A N T I' G O N U S, surnamed Soch^eus, 
from the town of Socho in Judsca, was a 
Jewish teacher and the successor of the high 
priest Simeon, surnamed the Just, who is 
called a contemporary of Alexander the 
Great. An opinion of his set forth by his 
disciple Zadok, that virtue must be practised 
without any view to rewards was, according 
to the Jewish tradition, supposed to have 
given rise to the sect of the Sadducees. (Winer, 
Bihlisches Bealworterbuch^ under “Saddu- 
caccr.”) L. S. 

ANTFGONUS SOTER. [Antigonus 
Doson.] 

ANTILES, ANTILTS, ANTTLLUS. 

[ Antyllus.] 

ANTILLON, ISipO'RO DE, was born in 
a village of Aragon, in what year is uncertain. 
He studied at Saragossa, where he distin- 
guished himself. Soon after the termination 
of his academic career he was appointed pro- 
fessor of astronomy, geography, and history 
to the royal college of nobles at Madrid. 
Antillon was one of the most enthusiastic 
opponents of the French invasion in 1808. 
He was one of the junta which conducted 
the defence of Saragossa. After the reduction 
of that city he took refuge in Seville, where 
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he took part in several periodicals published 
with a view to stimulate the Spaniards to re- 
sistance. Thence he was obliged to lly to 
Uiidiz, and subsequently to Majorca, whore 
he contributed to the “ Aurora,” a patriotic 
journal. Antillon was quite as much an anti- 
royalist as an anti- gal lieu u. His sentiments 
nere little ealeiilated to promote bis interests 
when Ferdinand VII. re-ascended the throne. 
He was arrested by order t)f the king in 1820, 
and sent for trial to Saragossa, but died at a 
village on the way, and was hurriedly in- 
terred. During Riego’s brief triumph his 
body was removed to a more honourable 
l)lace of sepulture. Antillon published a 
number of maps and memoirs, scientific and 
political. His most esteemed work is : — 
“ Elementos de la Geografia, astronomica, 
natural y seientifica de ICspana y Portugal.” 
We have not been able to ascertain the date 
of the first edition of this work ; the second 
was published in 1815 ; the third at Madrid 
in 1824. A French translation of the second 
edition appeared at Paris in 1823. The 
translator omits Antilion’s critical examination 
of the methods employed to determine the 
positions and altitudes of a number of places 
in the Peninsula important in a geodetic point 
of view. (Supplement to the Biographic Uni- 
tyerselie, voce “ Antillon ; ” Geographic phy^ 
sique et politique d'‘Espagne et du Portugal^ 
par Don Isidore Antillon ; Manuel du Li- 
braircy par Brunet.) W. W, 

ANTIMA'CHIDES. [Antistates.] 

ANTEMACHUS, a Grecian statuary who 
is mentioned by Pliny as the author of some 
statues of noble women. His date and coun- 
try are unknown. (Pliny, TJist, Nat. xxxir. 
8 ) R. W. jun. 

ANTI'MACHUS (’A^'T/gaxos). There arc 
three Greek poets of this name. 

Antibiachus of Claros, a small tOMui 
in the territory of Goloplion, whence he is 
usually called a Colophonian. He was a son 
of Ilyparehus, and lived towards the end of 
the Peloponnesian war (n.c. 401). lie dis- 
tinguished himself as an epic and elegiac 
poet. The slateinent of Suidas, that he was 
a disciple of Panyasis, is scarcely reconcile- 
able with chronology. Plutarch, in his life 
of Lysander, relates that at the festival of the 
Lysandria, which the Samians celebrated 
in honour of Lysander, Antimachus had a 
poetical contest with one Niceratus of Hcra- 
clca, and I.ysander himself aw'arded the prize 
to Niceratus. This defeat disheartened An- 
timachus so much that he destroyed his own 
poem, but Plato the philosopher, then a 
young man, who happened to be present, 
comforted the disconsolate poet. Cicero re- 
lates another anecdote in which Antimachus 
is likewise brought in contact with Plato. 
On one occasion, he says, Antimachus read 
his great poem (probably “The Thebais”) to 
a numerous audience ; but all his hearers 
finding the poem too tedious gradually with- 
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drew, M itli the exception of Plato, and tli 
poet observing this, said, “I shall continue t 
read, for one Plato is to me worth tliousaiul 
of others.” It is almost certain that the state 
nieiits of Plutarch and ('icero do not refer t 
the same occurrence, for it is not likely tha 
the flattering Greeks, on an occasion like th 
l^\sandria, should have withdrawn from th 
public solemnity. Tn (hcero’s account there 
fore Plato must be conceived to have hear 
i\ntimacluis either at Athens or in Asia Mi 
nor. A similar anecdote to that related b^ 
t'icero is also told of the poet Antagoras o 
Uhodes, who likewise wrote a Thehais, anc 
Welcker lias adduced good reasons for b< 
lieving that Plato did not hear Antimachus. 
and was not present at the Lysandria i 
Samos, lie is therefore of opinion that hot 
anecdotes are either pure inventions or tha 
the story about Antagoras was applied b 
Antimachus by some friend of his, to shov 
that although the multitude did not appreciah 
his productions, they were duly valued by 
the learned. If then these anecdotes must b 
rejected, we know nothing of the life of An- 
timachus except that he was attached to Lyde. 
whom some call his mistress and others hi 
wife, and that she died at an early age. The 
poet sought consolation for his sorrow in 
writing an elegy, which he called “Lyde,' 
and in which he enumerated all the in 
stances in the heroic age of Greece in which 
heroes had been deprived of their favourites 
by death. This elegy, which consisted o' 
several books, was very celebrated in anti- 
(juity, though it does not appear to have been 
much relished by the grammarians of Alex- 
andria. Its value consisted chiefly in the 
mytliical and antiquarian lore incorporated ii 
it, and it was on account of the quantity o1 
mythical information scattered through the 
poem that Agatharchides of (hiidus made an 
abridgement of it. 'L’lie fragments of this 
elegy are collected in the works cited below. 

^riie principal poem of Antimachus was 
his “ Thehais.” It was a work of immense 
length, though it is not very credible, as 
]\)rphyrioa says in his “ Commentary on 
Horace,” that the first tw'cnty-threc books 
contained only the events previous to the 
arrival of the seven heroes at Tbvhes. If, as 
it is stated by the Scholiast on Aristophanes, 
the poem also contained the war of the Epi- 
goni, that is, the sons of the seven heroes, 
against Thebes, it must have been of enor- 
mous extent. From the extant frapnents 
we may infer that the poem began with the 
story of Agenor and his daughter Europa, 
and ended with the restoration of Diomcdcs 
in iEtolia by Alcm«Ton. The “ Thebais ” 
was, like the “Lyde,” a mass of mythical 
learning, and every thing in ancient story that 
was in any way connected with the subject 
was introduced into the poem. These ma- 
terials were not worked up skilfully ; the 
poem was deficient in poetic feeling, and also 
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in artistic construction. This is the opinion 
of Quinctiliau, with whom the other ancient 
critics agree. Antimachus borrowed expres- 
.sions from the tragic writers, and fro<iuently 
introduced Doric forms. The composition 
w as merely the result of labour. Antimachus 
is the first of that numerous class of poets of 
the Alexandrine period with whom learning 
was a substitute for genius, and who wrote 
for the learned instead of for the world. In 
the Alexandrine canon Antimachus was 
ranked, next to Homer, as the first epic poet 
of Greece, and the emperor Hadrian is said 
to have preferred his poetry to the “Iliad” 
and “ Odyssey.” Jlesides tliese twogreat poems 
the aneients mention several other works of 
Antimachus, but it is doubtful if these works 
belong to Antimachus of Claros or to either of 
the other two poets of the same name, 'riicse 
works are : — 1. “Artemis” ("ApTegts), of 
which the second book is quoted by Stepha- 
nus of Byzantium. 2. “Delta” (AeAro), and 
3. “ lachine ” Clax^»^). Suidas calls Anti- 
machus a grammarian, which F. A. Wolf 
considers to be a mistake arising from a con- 
fusion of the poet of Claros with a gram- 
marian of the same name. Wolf also thinks 
that the edition of the Homeric poems as- 
cribed to Antimachus refers only to the copy 
wdiich Antimachus used, and in which he 
made some marginal notes. The fragments 
of Antimachus have been collected by C. A. 
G. Schellenberg, Halle, 1786, 8vo. wdth a 
critical “ Epistola ” by F. A. Wolf to the 
editor. Those belonging to the “ 'riiebais ” 
are also contained in Diintzer, “ Die Frag- 
meiite der Epischen Poesie,” p. 9t>., &c., and 
“ Naehtrag,” p. 38., &c. Compare Blomfield 
in the “ ClassicalJournal,” iv. 231. ; N. Bach, 

“ Philetu', Hermesianactis, &c. Uelitjii.a*. Ac- 
cedit Epimetrum de Antimachi L}da, ^ ]>. 
240. ; Weleker, “ Der Episehe Cyclus,” p. 
102 — 110 . 

A?^riMAcin:s of Heliopolis m Egypt, 
an epic poet w ho seems to have lived before* 
the time of Augustus. According to Suidas 
he w'as the author of a poem called Kofr/uon-oita 
(“The Oeation of the World”), which con- 
sisted of three thousand seven hundred and 
nghty hexameter lines. Tzetzes,on L^cophron 
245), quotes three hexameter lines from some 
Antimachus, in w hich the landing of Achilles 
n the coast of Troy is described ; but as no 
istingiiishing epithet is given to the poet it 
? uncertain to which of the three poets the 
lies belong. 

ANTiMAriirs of Teos, an epic poet, who 
nust have lived at a very early period if, 

Clemens of Alexandria states, Agias 
imitated one of his verses. From a state- 
nent in Plutarch it would seem that Anti- 
lachus had spoken in one of his works of 
le eclipse which was supposed to have oc- 
arred on the day on which Rome was 
mnded. But we know neither the time at 
hich he lived, nor on what subjects he 
c 3 
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wrote. Only one line of his is preserved in 
Clemens Alexandrinus. (^Stromata^ vi. 622. ; 
Plutarch, Rotnulua^ 12.) L. S. 

ANTrMACO, MARCANTO'NIO, was 
one of those Italian scholars who distin- 
guished themselves as teachers and critics in 
philology, after the great restoration of Grecian 
learning in the fifteenth century. The name 
by M’hich he is known has the air of being, 
tiot his genuine family name, but one of the 
favourite translations of a modem word into 
a classical form. However, none of the notices 
of his life that have been consulted mention 
any such change. Antimaco, or Antimaehus, 
was born in Mantua about the year 1473. 
In his youth he travelled into Greece, and 
there spent five years, under the instruction 
of a celebrated teacher of the language ; after 
which he returned to Italy. For some 
time he taught classical literature, especially 
Greek, in his native town ; but at length, 
probably about 1527, he was invited to a 
professorship in the university of Ferrara, 
which he held during the remainder of his 
life. He is supposed to have died in 1552. 
Antimaco wrote verses, both in Latin and in 
Greek ; but the only published works of his 
that deserve any notice were translations 
from the Greek into TiUtin. A volume con- 
taining all these was published at Basle, for 
the first and last time, in 1540, small 4to. 
The pieces of whicli it gives translations are 
the following; — 1. The two Books on the 
History of Greece after the Battle of Man- 
tinea, written by the modern Platonist, 
Gemistus Pletho ; 2. the first four chapters 
from the “ Ars Rhetor ica” of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus ; 3. a considerable part (which 
the translator seems to have had some inten- 
tion of completing) of the treatise “ De In- 
terpretationc,” ascribed to Demetrius Phale- 
reus ; 4. the preface of Polyjcnus. To these 
translations is added an original composition, 

“ Marci Antonii Antimachi de I-«audibus 
GroDcarum Literarum Oratio.” The trans- 
lations by Antimaehus from Demetri\is soon 
droi)ped out of notice. His translations from 
Dionysius were more fortunate. Indeed, they 
appear, in an amended form, in the current 
editions of our own time. They were 
adopted by Sylburgius in his edition of 
Dionysius, Frankfort, 1586, fol. ; and after 
several subsecpient republications, they were 
received in Hudson’s edition, Oxford, 1704, 
fol., and thence transferred to Rciske’s, Leip- 
zig, 1774-75, 8 VO. They arc also in the curious 
collection of critical treatises entitled “ Degli 
Autori del ben parlare, per secolari e reli- 
giosi, Opere diverse;” Venice, 1743, 4to., | 
part iv. vol. iv. p. 609 — 617. Antimaco was | 
held in much esteem by his , contemporaries. ! 
Gyraldi wrote an epitaph on him, which 
will be found in Gruter {Delicia> Italorum 
Poetarum^ 1608, i. 1233.), and made him 
one of the interlocutors in his “ Two Dia- 
logues on the Poets of his own Times.” i 
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(Tiraboschi, Storia Della Letteratura Italiana^ 
1787 — 1794, 4to. vii. 1110. ; Mazzuchelli, 
Scrittori d Italia; Gyraldus, Opera, ii. 521. 
1696. fol.) W. S. 

ANTIN, D*. [Gondrin.] 

ANTING, MAUR FRANCOIS D’, a 
Benedictine monk of the congregation of St. 
Maur, was born on the 1st of April, 1688, at 
Gonrieux, in the diocese of Liege, and edu- 
cated at Douai. In 1712 he took the vow's, 
and, after teaching philosophy for one year 
in the abbey of St. Nicaise at Reims, was 
sent to Paris, where it was intended he should 
be employed on an edition of the “Decretals.” 
’i’hat plan being abandoned, his attention 
was turned to the completion of a new im- 
pression of Du Cange’s Glossary, which had 
been already partly ])repared by the Bene- 
dictine brethren Guenie, Tousfain, and JjC 
Pelletier. He succeeded in producing five 
volumes of the collection by the year 1734, 
when he was disabled from proceeding in 
consequence of his banishment to Pontoise, 
on suspicion of a leaning to Jansenism. He 
left the sixth and last volume, however, 
nearly ready for the press, and it was issued 
shortly after. 

In his exile he devoted himself to the study 
of the Psalms of David in the original, from 
which he executed a translation, wdiich was 
published at Paris, w ith notes, in 1738, and 
so well received that it soon ran through 
three editions. Being recalled to Paris, he 
was appointed to assist Bouquet in the pub- 
lication of the “ Historians of B’rance,” but he 
proceeded no further than to make some 
researches into the history of the crusades. 
Gut of this employment, nevertheless, grew 
the idea of the work by which D’Antine is 
now chiefly remembered, the “ Art de Ve- 
rifier les Dates.” The difficulties he met 
with in his studies induced him to prepare 
for his own use a chronological table of 
events from the birth of our Saviour, and a 
perjietual calendar, to which he intended to 
add tables of the councils, the succession of 
the popes, and other matters. An attack of 
apoplexy which he suffered in 1743, about 
the time when he w'as commencing the exe- 
cution of his plan, prevented him from pro- 
ceeding with his labours so vigorously as he 
proposed; but he had already completed the 
perpetual calendar and chronological table, 
when a second attack of apoplexy suddenly 
carried him off, on the 3d of November, 1746, 
in his fifty-ninth year. The plan he had 
sketched out was taken up by the Benedictine 
brethren Clcmericet and Durand, by whom 
the “ Art de Verifier les Dates ” was com- 
pleted and published in one volume folio. Its 
great utility, which was immediately per- 
ceived, has caused it to pass through nu- 
merous editions. Each new editor has aug- 
mented the work so considerably, and the 
supplements and continuations have become 
in course of time so voluminous, that D’Antine 
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Tirould now have some diffieulty in recog- 
nising his own project under the bulky form 
into which it has grown. 

In private life D’Antine was exceedingly 
amiable, and his disposition was cheerful. He 
possessed a peculiar faculty of imparting 
comfort and consolation to the afflicted, 
which he was fond of exercising, and his 
charity was a conspicuous feature of his cha- 
racter. (Preface to 12 Art dc Verifier les 
Dates depuis la Naissanee dc Notre Seigneur^ 
3d edit. Paris, 1783, xii. xvii. ; Lc Long, 
DdMolheque Htstorique dc la France, edit. 
Fevret de Fontette, ii. 22.) J. W. 

AN'l’INOllI, ANTO NIO LODOVTOO, 
was bom at A(iuila, in the kingdom of Naples, 
on the 24th August, 1704, and educated for 
the church, lie became warmly attached to 
the study of antiquities, especially those of 
his native district, the Abruzzi, and, while 
yet very young, contributed a number of 
articles on the Greek and Latin inscriptions 
and remains of the Abruzzi to Muratori’s 
“ Novus Antiquarum Inscriptionum Thesau- 
rus.” He is mentioned with high praise in 
the sixth volume of Aluratori’s ** Antiqiiitates 
Italicse JMedii vl'^vi,” which contains a chro- 
nicle and other collections relating to the 
history of Aquila, arranged by him. Anti- 
nori, on his visits to Romo, became so high 
in favour with Pope IJenedict XIV. that he 
was offered the post of librarian at Bologna, 
which however he declined on the plea of ill 
health. In 1745 the King of Naples nomi- 
nated him to the archbishoi)ric of Lanciano, 
which he held for nine years, and then be- 
came nietro])olitan of Acerenza and Matera. 
Four years after, he resigned his appoint- 
ments and retired to private life, on a pen- 
sion of five hundred ducats and some snmll 
benefices. He died on the 1st March, 1778, 
of apoplexy, in his seventy-fourth year. 
During his retirement Antinori employed 
himself in his old pursuit, and he left behind 
him a vast mass of antiquarian collections, 
w hich he intended to publish ; but the numer- 
ous applications from the court of Naples, for his 
advice and information on matters relating to 
the Abruzzi, took up so much of his time that 
he was never able to execute the task. After 
his death, his brother Gennaro announced 
them for publication, and in the year 1781 
they began to appear, under the title of “ Rac- 
colta di Memorie Istoriche delle Tre Provincie 
degli Abbruzzi,” Naples, 4to. Four volumes 
were published, the last in 1783, when the 
work stopped, although the MS. collections 
are said to have been sufficient for fifteen 
volumes. The publication is not considered 
to have added to Antinori’s reputation, though 
it contains valuable materials for the future 
historian of the Abruzzi. (Memoir prefixed 
to the Raccolta di Memorie degli Abhruzzi, vol. 
i., which is derived from the Antologia lio- 
mana for 1788, iv. 324 — 352.; Life, by D. 
Vaccolini, in Tipaldo’s Biograjia degli Italiani 
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lUustridel Secolo XVI I L iii. 304, 305. ; Maz- 
zuchelll, ScritU)ri d' Italia, i. part ii. p. 844. ; 
Lombardi, Storia della Letter atura Italiana 
nel Secolo XVIIL, iv. 165.) J. W. 

ANTTNOUS (^AvtIvovs), a chief of the 
Epirots. In the year b.c. 172, when the 
Romans had declared war against King Per- 
seus of Macedonia, Antinous and Cephalus 
were at the head of the Molossian state, and 
both were connected by friendship with the 
royal house of Macedonia. I’here was at 
that time in Epirus a young man of the name 
of Charops, w ho had been educated at Rome, 
and was anxious to gain the favour of the 
Romans. With this view he calumniated 
the chiefs of the IMolossians, and represented 
their friendship for Perseus as treacherous 
hostility towards Rome. Both the chiefs, 
however, wished for the continuance of peace 
between Rome and IMaccdonia, as they fore- 
saw that war would bring ruin upon Mace- 
donia ; but they were nevertheless deter- 
mined to abide by the treaty which bound 
them to assist the Romans. With these up- 
right intentions, they at first despised the 
intrigues of (’harops ; but when they saw 
that several TEtolians who had been calum- 
niated in a similar manner by Lyciscus were 
led to Rome as prisoners, they thought it 
prudent to be on their guard. At last they 
saw no safety for themselves except in openly 
joining the Macedonians and inducing the 
Molossians to do the same. After the battle 
of Pydna in n.c. 168, when L. Anicius in- 
vaded Ej)irus to punish the revolted Molos- 
siaus, Antinous and a chief named Theodolus 
fought bravely and died in battle. Their 
country fell into the hands of the Romans. 
Althougli Polybius clearly shows how An- 
tinous and his friends were compelled against 
their own inclination to side wdth Mace- 
donia, yet Livy represents them as traitors, 
without adding a word to explain or excuse 
tneir conduct. (Polybius, xxvii. 13., xxx. 
7.; Livy, xlv. 26.) L. S. 

ANTENOUS Ai/tIi/ous), a beautiful youth 
and a favourite of the emperor Hadrian. 
He was a native of the town of Bithyimm, 
also called (’laudiopolis, in liithynin. His 
beauty led the emperor to fake him as his 
page and companion in all his journeys. In 
A. i>. 132, while Hadrian was staying in 
Egypt, Antinous was drowned in the Nile. 
Hadrian liimself said that Antinous fell into 
the Nile by accident, but Dion Cassius thinks 
it more probable, that he threw himself into 
the river with the view of averting some 
danger which threatened his master. Ha- 
drian’s grief knew no bounds. On the spot 
where his favourite had perished (the site of 
the ancient town of Besa) he built a city 
which w’as called Antinoopolis or Antinoea. 
Temples were raised to Antinous in Egypt 
and several parts of Greece, and the num- 
ber of his statues was immense. The con- 
stellation which bears the name of Antinous 
c 4 
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to the present day "was declared by th( 
soothsayers to be the soul of Antinous, and 
to have come into existence on the day on 
which Antinous died. In some places, as a1 
Bithynum and at Mantinea in Peloponnesus 
Antinous was worshipped as a god ; and in 
the latter place mysteries were celebrated in 
honour of him every year, and games every 
fifth year. The numerous statues, busts, 
reliefs, and paintings, in which Antinous was 
represented, and in some of which his figure 
was idealised into that of a beautiful Bacchus, 
gave a fresh impulse to the fine arts. Many 
representations of Antinous, especially heads, 
are still extant : they are of exquisite beauty, 
and will bear comparison with the works of 
the best periods of Grecian art. There are 
also coins which were struck in honour of 
Antinous, but it is remarkable that all of 
them were struck in Greek towns, and none at 
Rome or in the Roman colonies. (Pausanias, 
viii. 9. 4, j Dion (Cassius, Ixix. 11.; Spartianus, 
Hadrian^ 14.; Eckhel, Idoctrina Numorwn^ 
vi. 5!28, 8cc. ; K. Levezow, Ueher den Anli~ 
noHs^ dargesteVt in den Kunsldenkmiilern des 
AftcrthumSy Berlin, 1808, 4to.) L. S. 

ANTrO(BilS it Greek woman, 

who paid some attention to medicine. With 
respect to her date, she must have lived in or 
before the first century after Christ, as one 
of lier medical preparations was inserted by 
Asclepiades Pharmacion in the fourth book 
of his pharmaceutical work called “ Mar- 
cellas.” She may perhaps be the same per- 
son to whom Ileraclides of Tarentnm ad- 
dressed his work on “Hajmorrhage from the 
Nose,” and in this case must have lived in 
the third century before Christ. (Galen, De 
Compos. Medicam. sec, LocoSy lib. iii. cap. 3. 
tom. xii. p. 691., ed. Kuhn, lib, ix. cap. 2., 
lib. X. cap. 2. tom. xiii. p. 250. 341.) 

W. A. G. 

ANTFOCIIUS, an Athenian sculptor, 
part of whose name remained on a colossal 
statue of Minerva which was preserved in 
the Villa Ludovisi, at Rome. Winckclinann 
describes this work, and says it was vulgar, 
and coarse in its execution. He cannot de- 
termine at what period the artist lived, but, 
judging from the inscription, he thinks it 
must have been long anterior to the time of 
Trajan. (Winckelmann, Siorkt dclle Arti, 
^c. ii. 294-5.) R. W. jun, 

ANTrOCUUS C^yr(oxos)y an ancient 
physician, who was probably a contemporary 
of Galen at Rome, in the second century after 
Christ. He lived to a very great age with 
hardly any sickness, and when more than 
eighty years of age he was able to walk to 
the forum every day, and used to visit his 
patients on foot. Galen gives a minute ac- 
count of his way of living, which is interest- 
ing. He may perhaps be the physician, one 
of whose medical prescriptions is preserved 
by Aetius and Paul us ACgincta, but he is pro- 
bably not the same person who is quoted by 
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Galen under the name of “ Aiitiochus Philo- 
metor.” [Antiochijs Philomhtok.] (Ga- 
len, /Je Sanif. Tuenda, lib. v. cap. 4. tom. vi. 
p. 332. ed. Kiihn ; Aetius, tetrab. i. serm. 
iii. cap. 114. p. 137. ed. H. Steph.; Paulus 
^gineta, lib. vii. cap. 8. p, 652. ed. H. Steph. ; 
Fabricius, Biblioth. Grceca, vol. xiii. p. 64. 
ed. vet.) W. A. G. 

ANTTOCHUS (^kvrloxos), an ancient 
physician, saint, and martyr, whose memory 
is celebrated by the Romish church on the 
13th of December, was a native of Mauri- 
tania, and belonged to an equestrian family. 
He was a Christian, but whether he was 
brought up in this faith, or whether he was 
converted from Paganism, does not appear. 
After receiving a good education he was in- 
duced to study medicine, purely from a desire 
of benefitting his fellow -creatures ; and ac- 
cordingly he went about healing their sick- 
nesses gratuitously, and seizing the oppor- 
tunity of striving to convert them to (Miris- 
tianity. After passing some time in Galatia 
and Cappadocia, he went to the island of 
Sardinia, while the persecution under the em- 
peror Hadrian was raging against the Chris- 
ian church, about a. p. 120. Here he was 
seized, and exposed to various tortures, from 
which, according to the legend, he is said to 
'lavc been miraculously delivered, and to 
lave been at last taken up into heaven. 
(^Martyvologium liomunum ; Bzovius, Nomcti- 
chfor Sanctorum Professione Afcdfcorum; 
Fabricius, Biblioth. GracUy tom. xiii. p. 64. 
ed. vet.) • W. A. G. 

ANTrOCHlJS (*Avrlox95)y another phy- 
ician, saint, and martyr, whose memory is 
elebratcd by liotli the Romish and Greek 
churches on the 15th of July. Nothing is 
-cnown of the events of his life, except that 
he was born at Sebaste, which is generally 
opposed to have been the city of that name 
n Armenia ; his death took place during the 
persecution of the Christian church under the 
emperor Dioclesian, a. i>. 303—311. It is 
iaid that he was miraculously delivered from 
be wild beasts to which he was exposed, and 
bat, when he w’as at last beheaded, milk in- 
itead of blood flowed from the wound ; upon 
which Cyriacus, the executioner, cried out 
that he too was a Christian, and accordingly 
was put to death with him. {Martgrologium 
^tomanum ; Bzovius, Nomenclator Sanctorum 
*rofessione Medicorum ; Acta Sanctorumy Jul. 

5. vol. iv. p. 25. ; Menohgium Gracoruniy 
:om. iii. p. 168., ed. Albani.) W. A. G. 

ANTFOCHUS (’Ai/tIoxo;), a Greek as- 
Tonomer, of whom nothing is known beyond 
be fact, that there exists in several libraries 
a MS. of a work called ’AjroT€A€<rgaTix<£, 
which bears the name of Antiochus. The 
ttiost complete MS. seems to be that in the 
Vatican library, which contains one hundred 
,nd seven chapters, and also another treatise 
ailed Ka\arto\6iyioyy “ On the Ceremonies to 
3e observed on the Calends of every Month.” 
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Ntuther of these Avorks has been printed. 
Thomas Gale ascribed to this Antiochus th< 
introduction to the “ Tetrabiblus ” of Ptolemy, 
which was edited by H. Wolf, with a Latin 
translation, as the work of an anonymoui 
writer (Basel, 1559, fob). But Gale’s opin 
ion appears to have little foundation, as an 
astronomer Antiochus is referred to as an 
authority in the body of that introduction it- 
self. (Fabricius, BihliotJu GrtBc. iv. 151. 
Gale, Ad lamhlichum de Mysteriis^ p. 364.) 

L. S. 

ANTrOCHUS Qhvrioxos)^ a Greek his- 
torian, a son of Xenophanes, and a native of 
Syracuse. Dionysius of Halicarnassus calls 
him a very ancient historian, though it is an 
established fact that he was very little older 
than Thucydides, and was living during the 
early part of the Peloponnesian war, at least 
down to B. c. 424. He was, however, the 
most ancient writer of any note on the*his- 
tory of Sicily. Strabo commits the sin- 
gular mistake of placing Antiochus nearly 
two centuries before the time of Aristotle. 
The two historical works of Antiochus, 
which were very higlily valued in anti- 
cpiity, are lost, with the exception of some 
fragments which are contained in 0. and 
Th. Muller’s “ Fragmenta Historicorum 
Groecorum,” p. 181, &e. The first work of 
Antiochus was a liistory of Sicily, which 
contained in nine books the history of the 
island from the earliest times (the reign of 
the fabulous king (.’ocalus) to n. c. 424. 
The second work was a history of Italy, Avhich 
is frequently referi’ed to by ancient Avriters, 
especially by Strabo. It is sometimes called 
’IraA/ay OucKTfjLhs, and sometimes llepl rijs 
'lra\ias ^uyypafifia. Among the surprising 
statements made in this work, we may men- 
tion that he placed the foundation of Rome 
before the time of the Trojan war, and that 
he considered Romus, a son of Zeus, as the 
builder of the city. (Vossius, J)e NLstoricis 
Grcecis, p. 45. ed. Westermann ; C. and Th. 
Muller, Frayment. Hist. Grcvc.^ p. xlv. ; Nie- 
buhr, History of Rome^ i. 14, itc.) L. S. 

ANT rOtJHlJ S (’Ayrloxosjj a Greek Sophist 
of TLga-: in Cilicia, who was living in the reign 
of the emperors Sei)timius Severus and Cara- 
calla, about a. i). 200. He belonged to a 
Avealthy and distinguished family, which some 
time after is described as of consular rank. 
In his youth he wes a pupil of Dardanus the 
Assyrian, and afterwards of Dionysius the 
Milesian. He never took any part in the 
political affairs of his native place, nor did he 
ever appear in the popular assembly; and 
Avhen he was charged on this ground with 
cowardice, he replied, “ It is not you that I 
fear, but myself,” for he was of a very irasci- 
ble temper, which he Avas unable to control. 
He was, however, a kind and beneficent friend 
to his countrymen ; and whenever they were 
in want, he assisted them Avith his ample 
means ; and when their , public buildings 
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wanted repairs, he advanced the money. He 
generally spent his nights in the temple of 
.^sculapius, partly to hold communion with 
the god in his dreams, and partly to converse 
with other persons who spent their nights there, 
for the same purpose, but were unable to sleep. 
He was at first a Cynic philosopher, or rather 
pretended to be one, and during the war of the 
emperor Severus against the Parthians, his 
affected Cynicism was of some service to the 
emperor: when the soldiers complained of 
cold, Antiochus rolled himself in the snow, 
and his example encouraged the soldiers. 
Severus and his son Caraealla rewarded 
him richly for this service, but the Sophist 
afterwards deserted to the Parthians, whence 
he is sometimes called Antiochus the De- 
serter (aMjno\o5). His declamations or 
orations on fietitious legal cases are said to 
have been skilful, though his pretensions to 
philosophy were very poor. As to his forensic 
declamations, Philostratus says that his style 
Avas more sophistical than was usually the 
case in such orations, but that, at the same 
time, they Avere more forensic (SiKaviKt&rfpoi) 
than the orations of other Sophists. He was 
particularly great in the descriptions of pas- 
sion, in which none of his contemporaries 
excelled him. His style was brief and con- 
cise, and what ho said was full qf thought. 
He usually spoke extempore, and some of the 
subjects on which he discoursed, as Avell as a 
good specimen of his oratory, are preserved 
by Philostratus. He also wrote several 
Avorks, hut Philostratus specifies only one, 
Avhich he calls a history, without stating 
Avhat the subject Avas. A Avork of his, en- 
titled 'Ayopd, “ The Market,” is mentioned by 
Phrynichus. (Philostratus, Vite£ iSo/diista- 
ii, 4, 5. 7.; Dion Cassius, Ixxvii. 19.; 
Suidas, under ^Avrioxos ; Eiidocia, p. 58. ; 
Phrynichus, Ecloyw Nominum ct Verborum 
dtiicorum, p. 32.) J^. S. 

ANITOCHUS (’Avrioxos) of Alkxan- 
1 >KIA is quoted by Athenmus as the author 
of a work on persons who had been ridi- 
culed by the Greek poets of the middle 
Attic comedy (nepl rwv iv rf, p-iffti Kujmcpd'Kf. 
(afX(pdoup.4v(av ttoitjtwv). His age is unknown, 
►ut we may fairly presume that he Avas a 
;rammarian of the time of the Ptolemies. 
Photius and Ptolemicus, the son of Hephais- 
tion, mention an Antiochus as the author of 
1 collection of local mythi or legends (yv- 
^ixd Karh irShiv'), of which they quote the 
jecond book ; hut whether he is identical 
with Antiochus of Alexandria, with Anti- 
ichus of ACgie, or Avith the historian of the 
same name of Syracuse, cannot be decided. 
Athenieus, xi. 482. ; Photius, liibliath. p. 
50. b. ed. Bekker, Cud. 190. ; Ptolernajus 
lephaest. v. 324. ed. Gale.) L. S. 

ANITOCHUS (AvtIoxos) of Ascai.on 
n Palestine, a friend and contemporary of 

Licinius Liicullus. He was an Academic 
ihilosopher and a pupil of Philo, whom he 
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succeeded as the head of the New Academy. 
He also received instruction from Mnesar- 
chus, the Stoic, whose influence upon Anti- 
ochus appears to have been very great, for 
Cicero says, that if Antiochus had changed a 
few of his opinions he would have been a 
genuine Stoic. He taught philosophy at 
Athens, and here M. Terentius Varro, Cicero, 
and several other distinguished Romans were 
among his pupils. Cicero spent six months 
with him at Athens in n.c. 79. He also 
taught at Alexandria and in Syria. He died 
in Syria when he was with his friend Lucul- 
lus, in wl ose company he seems to have 
spent the last years of his life. Antiochus 
was a man of a mild temper, though in his 
polemical work against Philo, his master, he 
was .very bitter. Cicero always speaks of 
him with great affection and esteem. He was 
one of the most eminent philosophers of his 
time, a very acute thinker, and a man of 
great refinement. His great jihilosophical 
object was to get rid of the scepticism into 
which the Academy had fallen under his pre- 
decessors, to lead It back to the principles of 
the Old Academy, and to effect a combination 
of the principles of the Academy with those 
of the Stoics, whom he considered to have 
sprung from the Academy. From this tend- 
ency of his philosophy arose his hostility to- 
wards his predecessors, Philo and Carneades, 
and it was in this spirit that he wrote against 
Philo the work entitled “ Sosus.” In order 
to confute the scepticism of the Academy he 
endeavoured to point out the foundations on 
which our knowledge is based and to examine 
our capacity for discovering truth. He main- 
tained that our intellect possesses in itself the 
means of distinguishing between truth and 
falsehood, and that our senses did not lead us 
always into error, as the Academics asserted. 
In the ethical part of his philosophy he was 
neither led away by the Stoics nor by the 
Academics, but he arrived at nearly the same 
conclusions as Aristotle and the Peripatetics. 
He disapproved of the opinion of the Stoics, 
that all crimes were essentially equal, and in 
his definition of the highest good he agreed 
with the l^eripatetics. He maintained that 
happiness did not depend upon virtue ex- 
clusively, but that outward circumstances 
also ought to be taken into consideration. 
The chief source from which we derive our 
knowledge of the doctrines of Antiochus 
is Cicero’s “Academics,” in which Cicero 
assigns the defence of the philosophy of 
Antiochus to Varro, while he himself acts 
the part of Philo. Sextus Empiricus ascribes 
to Antiochus a work called “ Canonica ” 
(“ KavaviKd ”), which was probably a treatise 
on logic. Cicero mentions a third work of 
his which was dedicated to C.'Lucilius Bal- 
bus : the title is unknown ; but in this work 
Antiochus asserted that the Stoics and Peri- 
patetics taught essentially the same things, 
and that they only differed in their termino- 
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logy.^ Antiochus of Ascalon must be dis- 
tinguished from a later philosopher of the 
same name, who was a sceptic and a native 
of Laodicea. (Orclli, Onomasticon TullU 
anum^ under “ Antiochus,” p. 42, &c., where all 
the passages of Cicero respecting Antiochus 
are collected. Compare Strabo, xiv. 759. ; 
Plutarch, Cicero, 4., Lwmllus, 42.; Sextus 
Empiricus, Adversus Mathcm. i. 235,, vii. 201. ; 
Diogenes i..aertius, ix. 106. 116.) li. S. 

ANTPOCHUS ASIATICUS. [Anti- 
ochus XHl., KING OF Syria.] 

ANTrOCIlUS(’Ai/Tloxos), an Athf.nian, 
a contemporary and friend of Alcibiades. 
The manner in which they became acquainted 
is related by Plutarch. On the day when 
Alcibiades made his first appearance in the 
assembly of the people at Athens, he had a 
quail under his cloak, and the tumult and 
noise of the people made him forget his bird, 
whicHi, finding itself free, made its escape. 
The uproar in the assembly became still 
greater at this singular occurrence, and many 
Athenians ran about in pursuit of the (luail. 
Antiochus, the helmsman (Kugepr-^TTjs), suc- 
ceeded in catching it, and brought it back to 
Alcibiades, who, from that moment, became 
greatly attached to him. In u. c. 407, after 
his unsuccessful attempt upon Andros, Alci- 
biades left Antiochus in the command of the 
fleet at Notium near Ephesus, where T^y San- 
der commanded the fleet of the Lacedeemo- 
nians. Alcibiades enjoined Antiochus, who 
was a good sailor, but a thoughtless and over- 
bearing man, not to fight the ewmy. But 
the order was disregarded, and Antiochus 
sailed with two triremes up to the hostile 
fleet, and provoked the enemy. Lysander at 
first only chased him with a few ships, but 
when the Athenians came to the assistance 
of Antiochus, he attacked him with his whole 
fleet. Antiochus was defeated and killed. 
Lysander captured several vessels, made 
many prisoners, and raised a trophy. Alci- 
biades, hearing of this occurrence, hastened 
to the spot to wipe off the disgrace, but Ly- 
sander refused to engage in a fresh battle. 
The fact that Alcibiades had left Antiochus 
in the command of the ships, and had thus 
caused the loss of the Athenians, was one of 
the chief grounds on which he was exiled 
from Athens a second time. (Plutarch, 
Alcibiad., 10. 35. ; Xenophon, Hellenica, 
i. 5. $ ii, &c.; Diodorus, xiii. 71.) L. S. 

ANTPOCHUS I. CArrioxos), king of 
CoMMAGENE, a siuall country between Mount 
Taurus and the Euphrates, which originally 
formed a part of the kingdom of Syria. 
Commagene does not occur in history as an 
independent kingdom till about the time of 
the destruction of the Syrian kingdom by 
Pompey the Great, who changed Syria into 
a Roman province, b. c. 65. This circum- 
stance has led some writers to regard Anti- 
ochus I. of Commagene as the same person 
with Antiochus XIII. of Syria, whom they 
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suppose to have been left by Pompey in the 
possession of a part of his dominions. But 
this opinion is opposed to the fact that Dion 
Cassius mentions Antiochus as king of Com- 
magenesseveral years before the dissolution 
of the Syrian kingdom, about n. c. 69, in the 
war of Lucullus against Tigranes. Whether, 
however, Cominagene, with its capital Samo- 
sata, had originally been a vassal state of 
Syria, and had become independent after the 
reduction of Syria to a Homan province, or 
wliether it had existed as an independent 
kingdom long before that event, cannot be 
ascertained, although the latter opinion is far 
the more probable. After the deposition of 
Antiochus XIII. of Syria, J*ompey marched 
across Mount 'faurus against Antiochus of 
Cominagene ; but in ii. c. 64 he concluded a 
peace with Antiochus, and added to his king- 
dom Seleucia and the concjiiests wliicli J*om- 
pey had made in JSIesopotainia. We hear no 
more of the king of Cominagene until B. c. 
.01, when Cicero was proconsul of Cilicia, 
and was informed by Antiochus that the 
Parthians were crossing the Kuph rates. Du- 
ring the civil war betw'eeii Pompey and 
OjKsar in n. c. 49, Antiochus assisted Pompey 
with two hundred horsemen, for w hich Pom- 
pey rewarded him liberally. Aft<*r P. Ven- 
tidius, the legate of Antony, had defeated the 
Parthians under Pacorus in Syria, b. c, .*18, 
he turned his arms against Antiochus, chielly 
for the rich booty he hoped to make in 
the kingdom of Cominagene, the rulers of 
which were reckoned among the wealthiest 
princes, as long as the kingdom of (’oin- 
inagene existed. The legate was joined 
by Antony himself, who laid siege to Sa- 
mosata, but had so little success that he 
was at last obliged to conclude a treaty, 
and departed. It is exceedingly difficult 
to determine the length of this king’s reign, 
for, independent of the confusion already 
mentioned, some writers assert that Antio- 
ehus I. of Cominagene was the same as 
the Antiochus who was put to death at Home 
in B. c. 29 by the sentence of the senate. 
This opinion is contradicted by the fact re- 
corded in Plutarch, that in n.c. .31 Com- 
magene was governed by a king of the 
name of IMithridatcs. Other writers again 
suppose that Antiochus 1. liad died previous 
to Cicero’s administration of Cilicia, and 
they call the Antiochus who informed Cicero 
of the movements of the Parthians An- 
tiocluis II. If the Mithridates mentioned 
above was the successor of Antiochus I., the 
reign of the latter must have lasted at least 
from B. c. 69 to n. c. .32, and that of Mith- 
ridates must have been extremely short. 
It is however certain that the Antiochus of 
Oommagene who was put to death in the 
reign of Augustus was either the second or 
the third king of Cominagene of this name. 
(Dion Cassius, xxxv. 2., xlix. 20, &c. ; Ap- 
pian, De Bello Miihridal, 106. 114., De 
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Bello Civil, ii. 49. ; Cicero, Ad Familiares, 
XV. 1, 3, 4. ; Cgesar, De BeUo Civil, iii. .5. ; 
Plutarch, Anton, 34. 61. ; Frbhlich, Annales 
Syriac. 69. ; Visconti, Iconographie Grecque, 

ii. 348. ed. Milan ; Clinton, Fasti Helleii. 

iii. 34.3.) L.S. 

ANTI'OCHUS II. (’Avt/oxos)» of 

Oommagene, seems to have succeeded the 
at)ove-mentioned Mithridates. At all events, 
he reigned only a short time. Antiochus 
caused some ambassador whom his brother, 
whose name is unknown, hud sent to Home, 
to be assassinated. For this crime Antiochus 
was summoned to Home by Augustus ; he 
was tried by the senate, sentenced to death, 
and executed, n. c. 29. The kingdom of 
(Cominagene was given to one Mithridates 
(II.), who w^as yet a hoy, and whose father 
had been put to death by Antiochus. (Dion 
(.^'ssius, Iii. 4.3., liv. 9.) Iv. S. 

yV NT roc II PS III. (’Aj/Ttox®0» king of 
(CoMMAGENK. Whether he succeeded Mithri- 
dates II., or whether there was more than 
one king between him and Antiochus II., is 
uncertain, and we know in fact nothing 
about Antiochus 111., except that he died in 
A. 1). 17, and that after his death the king- 
dom of Cominagene became a Homan pro- 
vince. (Tacitus, -.dwwn/e.v, ii. 42. .'56.) L. S. 

ANTPOCHUS IV. (’Aj'Woxoy), king of 
CoMMAGKNE, sumamcd Epiphanes. lie was a 
son of Antiochus III., who, after Cominagene 
had been a Homan province for upwards of 
twenty years, was restored to bis kingdom by 
(’aligula in a. d. 38. At the same time 
(Jommagene was increased by the addition 
ot* the maritime district of (’ilicia, and (’ali- 
gula also ordered the sums which Home had 
derived from the country during the time 
that it had been a province to be repaid to 
Antiochus. He appears to have lived for 
some time at Home in the court of Caligula 
and to have enjoyed liis intimate friendship, 
for Hie Homans regarded him and Agrippa, 
the son of 1 1 erodes, as the persons w ho 
made Caligula a cruel tyrant. Hut this 
friendship was not of long duration, ('a- 
ligiilu, for some reason not now known, 
deprived Antiochus of his kingdom, which 
was not restored to him till after the ac- 
cession of ('landius, in a. i). 41. How long 
lie reigned after this event is uncertain. 
According to the common account he was 
king of ('ominagene till a. d. 72, but others 
suppose, that soon after his restoration by 
Claudius he was succeeded by his son, An- 
tiochus Ejiiphanes, who in a. ix 4.3 married 
Drusilla, the daughter of Agrippa. Hut as 
the ancient writers say nothing from which 
we can infer that the kingdom of Antiochus 
IV. passed into the hands of his son, it is 
safest to suppose that Antiochus IV. con- 
tinued in the possession of it until his final 
deposition in a. d. 72. In a. i>. 52, towards 
the end of the reign of C’laudius, some 
savage tribes of Cilicia, called Clitaj, made 
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predatory incursions into the more civilisec 
parts of the country, and particularly annoyec 
the merchants. The efforts of the Roman 
governor of Cilicia, Curtins Sevcrus, againsi 
them were unsuccessful, but Antiochus con 
trived to create discord among the barbarians, 
and afterTroxobores and some of their leaders 
had been killed, he persuaded the rest to keep 
quiet. In a.i>. .55, when Nero was making 
war against the Parthians, he commanded 
Antiochus to raise troops and invade the ter- 
ritory of the enemy, and four years later we 
find him engaged under Corbulo against Ti- 
ridates, a brother of the Partliian king Vo- 
logesus. At the close of this war Antiochus 
was rewarded for his services by the adjoin- 
ing part of Armenia being added to his king- 
dom. In A.D. 69, when Vespasian was pro- 
claimed emperor, Antiochus was among tlie 
first who recognised him, and the year after 
he was present with auxiliary troops at the 
siege of Jerusalem under Titus, the son of 
Vespasian. In a.d. 72 he was accused at 
Rome by Pmtus, the praefect of Syria, of 
having formed a secret treaty with the Par- 
thians against Rome. The charge does not 
seem to have been without foundation, and 
he was deprived of his kingdom, lie quitted 
Asia, went first to Lacedicmon, and thence to 
Rome, where he and his sons, Antiochus and 
(^allinicus, were treated with great respect, 
and where he passed the remainder of his 
life. Tlicre are several coins of this king, 
from which it appears that his wife’s name 
was lotape. (Dion Cassius, lix. 8 . 24., lx. 
8 . ; Suetonius, Caligula f 10 . ; Tacitus, An- 
riale.% xii. 5.5., xiii. 7. 37., xiv. 20 ., His- 
toria’, ii. 81., v. 1 . ; Josephus, Jcwj/aVi vlwt/ 7 ., 
xix. 9. § l.fJeivish Wai\ v. 11. § 3., vii. 7.,* 

< Minton, Fast. Helicn., iii. .34.3, &c. ; Eckhel, 
JJoctrimi Num. IW., iii. 2.).5, i^c.) L. S. 

ANTPOCHUS CYZICE'NUS. [Anti- 
ociius IX., KINO OF Syria.] 

ANTTOCIIIJS DIONYSUS. [Anti- 
och ir.s XII., KING OF Syria.] 

ANTIOCHUS EPl'PIIANES. [Anti- 
OCHIJS IV., KING OF C’OM 3IAGENK ; AnTI- 
ociiijs IV., KING OF Syria.] 

ANTPOCHUS EU'PATOR. [Anti- 
ociius V., KING OF Syria.] 

ANTPOCHUS EUE'RGETES. [Anti- 
ochus VII., KING OF Syria.] 

ANTPOCHUS EU'SEBES. [Antiochus 

VII. , KING OF Syria ; Antiochus X., king 
OF Syria.] 

ANTPOCHUS THE GREAT. [Anti- 
ochus IIP, KING OF Syria.] 

ANTPOCHUS GRYPUS. [Antiochus 

VIII. , KING OF Syria.] 

ANTl'OCHUS (’Aft1ox®0 Lepreum, 

a town which is commonly considered to be- 
long to Elis, but which Xenophon must have 
regarded as a part of Arcadia, since he calls 
Antiochus an Arcadian. In n. c. 367, when 
the Thebans sent Pelopidas to Artaxerxes II., 
king of Persia, with the view of gaining the , 
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supremacy in Greece by the aid of the Per- 
sians, he was joined by ambassadors from 
other parts of Greece which were in alliance 
with Thebes. Antiochus represented the 
Arcadians. At the interview with the king, 
the Arcadians were slighted, and Antiochus 
in consequence refused to accept the presents 
usually given to foreign ambassadors ; and 
after his return home he declared before the 
people that the King of Persia had indeed 
plenty of slaves to provide for his own wants, 
but no men to fight against Greeks. Xeno- 
phon calls this Antiochus simply a pancra- 
tiast ; but from Pausanias we learn that he 
gained one victory in the pancratium at the 
Olympic games, two at the Isthmian, and as 
many at the Nemean games. His statue at 
Olympia, the work of Nicodamus, was seen 
by Pausanias. (Xenophon, IfvUtniica^ vii. 1 . 

§ 33. .38.; Pausanias, vi. .3. ^ 4.) L. S. 

A NTPOCHUS, PA'CCIUS. [Paccius 
Antiochus.] 

ANTroCHUS PIIIEOME'TOK, (Av- 
rloxos ^i\oiLLi)rup\ is sometimes reckoned in 
the list of ancient ph}sicians, as being the 
inventor of an antidote against venomous 
animals, which is embodied in a short Greek 
elegiac poem of eight distichs, and is quoted 
by Galen in two places from a work by Eu- 
demus. It is, however, most probable that 
this is a mistake, and that this antidote is the 
same as that which Pliny says was used by 
Antiochus the Great, king of Syria, n.c. 223 
— 187, and ordered by him to be inscribed 
in verse on the threshold of th(* temple of 
iEsculapius. The ingredients of the two 
compositions very nearly correspond; so that 
the only dilliculty appears to be in the epithet 
“ Philonietor,” in which word there is no 
variation in the reading of eitlier the Greek 
text or the Latin translations of Galen’s 
works. We must therefore conclude either 
that the author of the verses made a mistake 
n the name (which it is difficult to believe, 
f we suppose these to be the veiy lines in- 
scribed in the temple), or that the word is 
corrupt, or that this epithet was really applied 
to Antiochus the Great, though it is not 
noticed by any ancient author, or, lastly, tliat 
the antidote -was invented by a physician 
named Antiochus Philonietor, and used by 
Antiochus the Great, king of Syria. (Galen, 
Dc Antid. lib. ii. cap. 14, 17. tom. xiv. p. 183. 
185. 201 , ed. Kiihn ; Pliny, lUst. Nal. lib. 
IX. cap. 100 . ed. Tauchn.; Cagnatus, Varioi 
Observ. lib. ii, cap. 25. p. 174., ed. Rom. 1587.) 

W. A. G. 

ANTPOCHUS, (’AftIoxos), a Syrian, bi- 
;hop t>f Ptolemais in Palestine, about a. d. 
400, was celebrated for his eloquence. He 
ravelled to Constantinople, where his ser- 
110 ns met with such general admiration that 
lome called him by the name of Chrysostom, 
.hat is, the “golden mouth.” He returned 
,0 Ptolemais laden with money and rich pre- 
sents. He was one of the bitterest enemies 
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of Joannes Chrysostom, and in A. d. 403 he 
was present at a synod which was directed 
against Chrysostom. Antiochus died in the 
reign of Arcadius, and conseciuently before 
A.v. 408. He vFas the author of several 
sermons, of a great work against avarice, 
and of a homily on the miraculous cure 
I)crformed by our Saviour on the blind man. 
]hit his works are lost with the exception of 
a few fragments. (Cave, Scripturum Ecctes. 
Hislor. Literar.y i. p. 285., ed. London ; Fa- 
bricius, Jhhhoth. Grerc.^ x. 490.) L. S. 

ANTJ'OCllHS (’Avtiox^O. monk 

of St. Saha, in the neighbourliood of Jeru- 
salem. He was a native of the village of 
Medosaga in Galatia, and was living about 
A. 1 ). ()14, the year in which Jerusalem v^as 
taken by the Persians, in the war of Chos- 
roes and the emperor Heraclius. Antio- 
ehus must have lived till after a. i>. G29, for 
in one of his homilies he complains of the 
heretic Athanasius having got possession of 
the see of Antioch. Antiochus vas the 
author of several works. 1. narSt/cTr;? rris 
ay'ias Vpatprls, that is, “ A condensed Abstract 
of the Christian Doctrines.” It is principally 
taken from the Scriptures, but contains also 
some o])inions of the early Christian writers. 
It consists of one hundred and thirty chap- 
ters, each of which treats on some moral sub- 
ject, and the whole thus forms a sort of 
system of ( Jiristian ethics. It is preceded 
by a dedicatory letter to liustathius, abbot 
of the monastery of Atalina at Aucyra in 
Galatia. 'Lhis work was once highly valued. 
It was first i)ublishcd in a l^atin translation 
by G. Tilmann, Paris, 1543, 8vo., and was 
r(‘printed in the “ Bibliotheca I’atrum ” of 
Paris (1579), vol. ii. ; in that of Cologne 
(1018), vol. vii.; and in that of Lyon (1077), 
vol. xii. "rhe Greek text was first published 


by Fronto Ducjeus, together with the Latin 
translation of Tilmann, in vol. i. of the “Auc- 
tarium Bibliothecae Patrum,” Paris, 1024. 
It was aftcrw'ards reprinted in Morell's 
“ Bibliotheca Patrum,” vol. xii. p. 9, &c. 2. 

Homilies, which are printed in laitin and 
Greek in some of the works above referred 
to. 3. A work on vicious thoughts, of 
which there is a Latin translation by P. Pan- 
tinus m the Cologne “ Bibliotheca Patrum.” 
'J’he last two works are now usually con- 
sidered to be the productions of a later 
IMiristian writer of the name of Antiochus. 
(Cave, Srriptorurn EccAesiasttcorum Hist or, 
Literar. i. 448. ed. London ; Fabricius, JJib- 
Hath. Greev. x. 499, tStc., where a part of the 
13t)th chapter of the TlavS^KT^js is printed, 
wdiicli contains a catalogue of the heresies 
that Antiochus abhors.) L. S. 

ANTI OC 1 1 US SI DE'TES. [ A nti- 

OCIIUS VII., KING OF SyUIA.J 

ANTIOCHUS SOTER. [ANTiorirus 

1., KING OF Syuia ; Antiochus VII., king 
OF Syria.] 

ANTPOt^HUS CArrtoxos), the father of 
Scleucus Nicator, who named after him the 
city of Antiocheia (Antioch) in Syria, was a 
distinguished general in the service of Philip 

11., king of Macedonia, and through his son 
Seleiieus the ancestor of the dynasty of 
Syrian kings, called the Seleucida*. (Jus- 
tin, XV. 4.) The kingdom of Syria, as 
founded by Seleucus, w as of much greater (‘x- 
tent than the country so called. It embraced 
all the countries of Asia between India and 
the Mediterranean Sea. The following ge- 
nealogical table of his descendants is taken, 
with some corrections, from (Minton’s “ Fasti 
Hellenici,” vol. iii. p. 308. The numbers 
indicate the successive kings of the dy- 
nasty : — 


Antiochus married T.aodIce. 

II 

Apama married (1.) Scleucus Nicator married Stratonicc. 
(2.) Antioflius Sotcr. Phila. 

II 

Apama. (3.) Antiochus Thcos. Stratonicc. 

1 | 

A daughter. Stratonicc. (4.) Scleucus CalHiiicus. Antiochus llierux. 

ll__ 

(5.) Seleucus Ceraunus. (G.) Antiochus the Great. 


Antiochus. Ardys. Mith. idates. (7.) Seleucus (8.) Antiochus Laodice. Cleopatra. Antiochis. A daughter. 
I'hilopator. Epiphanes. 


(10.) Demetrius Sotcr. Laodice. 

II 

(12.)* Demetrius Nicator. (13.) Antiochus Sidetes. 


II 

(9.) Antiochus Eupator. Laodice. 


(14.) Seleucus. A daughter. (15.) Antiochus Laodice. Laodice. Antiochus. Scleucus. (1C.) Antiochus 
Grypus. Cyzicenus. 


(17.) Scleucus. (19.) Antiochus (20.) Fhilippus. (21.) Demetrius (22.) Antiochus (18.) Antiochus 
Epiphanes. Eucserus. Dionysus. Eusel^s. 


* The eleventh king w.as the usurper, Alexander Balas. 
t The twenty-third king was Tigranes. 


(24.) t Antiochus 
Asiaticus. 
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The chief authorities for the lives of the 
Seleuoidse, in addition to those quoted below 
for each life are Appian, De Rebus St/riacis 
Justin ; Polybius ; Livy j Diodorus ; Josephus , 
The Books of Maccabees ; the Greek and Ar- 
menian copies of the Chronicon of Eusebius ; 
Niebuhr, Kleine Schriften, Historischer Ge~ 
Winn aus der Armenischen Ueberseizung der 
Chronik des Eusebius; Prideaux, The Old 
and New Testament connected in the History 
of the Jews and neighbouring Nations ; Vail- 
Jant, Seleucidarum Imperium; Eckhel, I)oc^ 
trina Nummorum Veterum; Frbhlicb, Annales 
Si/ricB ; Clinton, Easii Hellenici, vol. iii. ap- 
pend. c. 3, and the tables. P. S. 

ANTrOCHUS I., surnamed SOTEU, or 
the SAVIOlfR (^Avrioxos 6 king of 

Syria, ayos the son of Seleucus Nicator by a 
Persian lady named Apama, the daughter of 
Artabazus. Eusebius says that at his death 
(b.c. 261) be had lived “ annis Ixiv.” which 
must be understood of the 64th year current. 
He was therefore born in 324 b.c., which 
agrees with the very probable supposition 
that his father’s marriage to Apama was one 
of those which Alexander celebrated at Susa, 
n,c. 325. (Plutarch, Alex. 70.) At the 
battle of Tpsus (b.c. 301) Antiochus com- 
manded his father’s cavalry, which was 
routed by Demetrius at the commencement 
of the battle. 

Antiochus became deeply enamoured of 
his stepmother, Stratonice, the daughter of 
Demetrius Poliorcctcs, but he resisted his 
passion, and thus fell into a dangerous ill- 
ness. Ilis physician, Erasistratus, perceived 
that love was the cause of his illness, and 
discovered that Stratonice was the object of 
his attachment by the emotion Avhich Anti- 
ochus always showed in her presence. He 
then informed Seleucus that his son’s illness 
was incurable. “ Why ? ” said the king, “ I le 
is in love with my wife,” replied the physi- 
cian. Seleucus having upon this urged Era- 
sistratus to give up his wife to save Anti- 
ochus, and having declared that if it were 
his own wife he would not hesitate to make 
the sacrifice, was then informed that such 
was in fact the case. He kept his word, and 
not only gave up his wife to Antiochus, but 
granted him also the sovereignty of Upper 
Asia, which included the greater part of his 
empire, reserving to himself only the western 
part, between the Euphrates and the Medi- 
terranean. It appears from the account of 
Plutarch that this was in n.c. 294. 

When Seleucus made his expedition into 
Europe (b.c. 281 — 280), his intention was to 
end his days as king of Macedonia, giving 
up his Asiatic dominions to Antiochus. He 
was murdered, however, by Ptolemy Cerau- 
nus in January, 280, and Antiochus succeeded 
to the whole of the kingdom of Syria. He 
at first attempted to carry out his father’s 
designs upon Macedonia, but the irruption of 
the Gauls into Asia Minor, at the invitation 


of Nicomedes, king of Bithynia (b.c. 279), 
compelled him to make peace with Antigonus 
Gonatas, who accepted in marriage Phila, 
the daughter of Seleucus and Stratonice, and 
was acknowledged as king of Macedonia by 
Antiochus (b.c. 278), 

During the remainder of his reign Anti- 
ochus was engaged in continual wars against 
Eumenes I., king of Pergamus, Nicomedes I., 
king of Bithynia, and the Gauls. A victory 
which he obtained over the Gauls by the 
help of his elephants gained him his surname 
of Soter. It is said that when he was crowned 
by his soldiers after this battle he exclaimed, 
with tears, “Shame on us soldiers, who owe 
our safety to these sixteen beasts,” and that 
the only trophy he would allow to be erected 
was the statue of an elephant. He was de- 
feated by Eumenes in a battle near Sardis. 
In these wars the power of Antiochus in 
Asia Minor was greatly reduced. Galatia 
was occupied by the Gauls, the kingdoms of 
Pergamus and Bithynia were enlarged, and 
several of the sea ports of Caria, Lycia, and 
Cilicia were seized by Ptolemy PhiJadeljihus, 
against whom Antiochus had been induced 
by Magas to declare war. In the year u. c. 
261 Antiochus was killed in a battle with the 
Gauls by a Gaul named Centaretus (Kerro- 
ap(irr)s% after a reign of nineteen years. He 
left a son named Antiochus, who succeeded 
him, and two daughters, Apama, the wife of 
Magas, and Stratonice, who was married to 
Demetrius II. of Macedonijv (Strabo, x. 
486., xii. 578., xiii. 623. ; Plutarch, J)e- 
mefriusy 29. 38. ; laician, De Dea Syrin^ 
17, 18., Icaromcn. 15., Pro Lapsu^ ^c., 9., 
Zeuxis^ 8 — 12.; Julian, Misopogon.^ p. 348, 
a. b. ; Memnon, ap. Phot., Cod. 224., p. 226 
-228, cd. Bekkcr ; Pausaiiias, i. 7. ; i^Jian, 
Hist. vlwuM., vi. 44. ; Pliny, Hist, iVn/. viii. 
64.) There is great difficulty in distinguish- 
ing the coins of the first three Antiochi, most 
of which Ijear only the legend ANTIOXOT 
BASIAEHS. On the reverse most of them 
have Jupiter, Apollo, Hercules, and Mace- 
donian emblems : on the obverse, nearly all 
the coins of the Selcucidic bear the king’s 
head bound with a diadem. Only two are 
Known with the name of Soter. One of these 
tias, on the reverse, a naked Apollo sitting 
on the sacred cortina, holding a javelin in 
the right hand, and a bow in the left. The 
frequent appearance of Apollo on the coins 
of the Seleucid.'c is accounted for by the fact 
of their claiming descent from Apollo. The 
other has an anchor, and the caps of the 
Dioscuri. For other coins which probably 
belong to this king, see Frbhlich and Eckhel 

P.S 

ANTFOCHUS II. (Ai/t1oxos), surnaracc 
THEOS or GOD (©€(Jj), king of Syria 
succeeded his father, Antiochus Soter, n.c 
261. He received his surname from th 
Milesians, whom he had delivered from the' 
tyrant Timarchus. His successors, as w 
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see from their coins, frequently assumed 
divine titles and honours. He continued the 
war, which his father had begun, with Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus. Taking advantage of 
the weakness produced in th^e Syrian king- 
dom by this long war, and excited by the 
tyranny of their satrap, Pherecles or Aga- 
thocles, the Parthians revolted from Antio- 
chus, and established an independent king- 
dom under Arsaces (b.c. 250). The different 
accounts respecting the date of this event are 
easily reconciled by assuming, what in fact 
is clearly implied by Justin, that the establish- 
ment of the Parthian kingdom was ver; 
gradual. This was not the only loss whicl 
the Syrian empire suffered under Antiochiis. 
Theodotus, the Greek governor of Bactria, 
revolted about the same time with the Par- 
thians, and turned his province into the in- 
dependent kingdom of Bactriana. Alarmed 
at these rebellions, by which in fact his 
power east of the I’igris was almost destroyed, 
Antiocdiiis sued to Ptolemy for peace, which 
was granted on the condition that he should 
put away his former Avife, haodiee, the 
daughter of Achanis, and marry Berenice, 
the daughter of Ptolemy. He did so, and 
had a son by Berenice, but two years later, 
on the death of Ptolemy (u.c. 248), he took 
back Laodice, and put away Berenice. Whe- 
ther from unappeased revenge, or from a 
doubt of her husband’s constancy, or from 
impatience to secure the throne to her son 
Seleucus, Laodice j)oisoned Antiochiis at 
Ephesus, B.c. 246, and shortly afterwards 
she caused Berenice and her infant son 
to be put to death. It is related that after 
Laodice had killed her husband she placed 
in his bed one of the royal family, named 
Artemon, who so closely resembled the mur- 
dered king that when the peojile were ad- 
mitted to the room, and Artemon, imitating 
the voice of Antiochiis, commended to them 
Laodice and her children, none doubted that 
they heard the last commands of their king. 
This crime was avenged by Ptolemy Euer- 
getes, who invaded Syria, and having got 
Laodice into his power, put her to death. 

Antiochus Theos lived forty years, and 
reigned fifteen. His children by Laoilice | 
were Seleucus (^allinicus, who succeeded him, j 
Antiochus Hierax, Stratonice, the wife of 
Mithridates, and another daughter, whose 
name is unknown, married to Ariarathes III., 
king of Cap])adocia. It is said by Phylar- 
chus that Antiochus was much given to 
wine. 

There is a passage in Daniel (xi. 6.) which 
clearly refers to the peace between Antiochus, 1 
“ the king of the north,” and Ptolemy, “ the 
king of the south,” and to the marriage of 
the former with Berenice, and her subsequent 
divorce and death. (Athenocus, ii. 45., x. 
438. ; Polyienus, viii. 50. ; Arrian, ap. Phot. 
Cod. 58. ; Suidas, sub voc. "ApadK-ns; Strabo, 
xi. 515.; Valerius Maximus, ix. 14. ext. 1. ; 
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Pliny, Hist. Nat, vii. 10. ; Hieronymus, ad 
Daniel^ c. xi.) There are no coins which 
bear the name of Antiochus Theos. Of those 
which bear simply the name of Antiochus, 
one is ascribed to this king on account of a 
star over the king’s head, which is rightly 
taken to be a sign of divinity, but which 
might quite as well belong to Antiochus IV. ; 
the reverse is Apollo on the cortina, with the 
javelin and bow, as in the coin of Antiochus I. 
described above, the whole enclosed in a 
laurel wreath. Another which Frohlich as- 
cribes to this king has on the reverse Her- 
cules sitting on a rock, holding in his right 
hand his club, the end of which rests oii the 
ground. P. S. 

ANTrOCHUS III. (^Avrloxos), surnamed 
THE GllEAT (d Meyas), king of Syria, the 
your ger son of Seleueus Callinicus, succeeded 
his brother, Seleucus Ceraumis, in the mid- 
dle of B. c. 223, being then only in the 
fifteenth year of his age. On his brother’s 
accession, he had gone into Upper Asia, where 
he remained till his death, when he was .sent 
for from Babylonia by the army and pro- 
claimed king. His first care was to provide 
for the government of his vast dominions, by 
entrusting the parts west of Taurus to his 
first cousin Achmus, and the provinces of 
Upper Asia to two brothers, JVlolo and 
Alexander, of whom Molo was made satrap 
of Media and Alexander of Persis. Syria 
Proper he retained under his own imme- 
diate government. These arrangements had 
not long been made, when Molo and Alex- 
ander raised the standard of rebellion, ’fhe 
causes which led them to this course were 
the contempt excited by the king’s youth, 
the hope that Aclueus would follow their 
example in Asia Minor, but, most of all, their 
fear of Ilermeas, a worthless favourite, who 
had then supreme influence at the court of 
Antiochus. This Hermeas was a Carian, 
and had been entrusted with the government 
by Seleucus Ceraunus when he undertook 
his expedition beyond the Taurus. His chief 
rival was Epigones, the general w'ho had led 
back tlie army of Seleucus. 

When the news of the rebellion of Molo 
and Alexander arrived at SeJeueia, on the 
Tigris, where the court was staging, An- 
tiochus called a council, at which Epigenes 
advised him to march in person against the 
revolted satraps, who would then not dare to 
keep the field, or else would be deserted by 
their followers ; but Hermeas, accusing Epi- 
genes of a traitorous desire to endanger the 
person of the king, recommended that an 
army should be sent against the rebels, and 
that at the same time an attempt should be 
made to wrest Cmle-Syria from Egypt, for 
which enterprise the recent accession of 
Ptolemy Philopator presented a favourable 
opportunity. This plan, which was pro- 
posed by Hermeas with the view of involving 
Antiochus in war, and thus leaving him no 
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leisure to inquire into his minister’s conduct, 
fell in with the ambition which the king 
showed throughout all his life to restore to 
the empire of the Scicucidac its ancient ex- 
tent and power. If he felt any hesitation to 
engage in two wars at once, it was overcome 
by a forged letter, which Hermeas showed 
him, as if from Achseus, which stated that 
Ptolemy was instigating that satrap to rebel, 
and promising him assistance. He accord- 
ingly sent Zenon and Theodotus against 
Molo and Alexander, while he himself pre- 
pared to invade Ccelc-Syria (b. c. 221). In 
the meantime his admiral, Diognetus, arrived 
at Seleucia from Cappadocia, conducting the 
betrothed bride of Antiochus, Laodice, the 
daughter of Mithridates IV,, king of Pontus. 
After celebrating his nuptials with great 
pomp, the king proceeded to Antioch, where 
he caused Laodice to receive homage as 
queen. 

While Antiochus was continuing his pre- 
parations for war at Antioch, Molo had driven 
the royal generals into fortified cities, and was 
complete master of Media. This loss was the 
more serious to Antiochus, as he depended 
entirely on Media for his supply of horses. 
Molo even attempted to cross the Tigris and 
besiege Seleucia on that river ; but this at- 
tempt having been frustrated by the royal 
general Zeuxis, who had seized all the vessels 
on the river, Molo took up his winter quarters 
at Ctesiphon. On hearing this news, An- 
tiochus wished to postpone his attack on 
Ptolemy, and to march in person against 
Molo ; but he again yielded to the influence 
of Hermeas, who told him that a war against 
rebels ought to be left to generals, but that it 
was for a king to form plans and fight battles 
against kings. Xcncetas, an Aclucan, was 
sent with a fresh army against Molo, while 
Antiochus, having collected his forces at 
Apumea, marched to Laodice and thence 
into the plain of Marsyas, the narrowest part 
of the valley between Libanus and Antili- 
banus. Proceeding through this valley, he 
found Theodotus, Ptolemy’s general, strongly 
posted at the forts of Gerrha and llrochi, 
which he attempted to force, but was re- 
pulsed with considerable loss. At this crisis 
he received the news that Xenoctas, having 
imprudently crossed the Tigris, had fallen 
info a snare laid for him by Molo, and had 
perished with all his army, and that Molo 
was master of all Upper Asia east of the 
Euphrates. lie therefore gave up the attack 
on Coelc-Syria, and turning all his attention 
to the war with Molo, assembled his forces at 
Apamea. Here Hermeas at last succeeded in 
effecting the ruin of Epigenes. As soon as 
his preparations were completed, Antiochus 
marched to the Euphrates, and crossing that 
river arrived at Antioch in Mygdonia, about 
the winter solstice, and there took up his 
winter quarters for forty days. He then 
marched to Liba, and, fortunately casting off 
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the influence of Hermeas, who advised him 
to proceed down the western bank of the 
Tigris, he followed the counsel of Zeuxis, and 
crossed the river. Marching down its eastern 
bank, he relieved Dura, which was besieged 
by one of Molo’s generals, and on the eighth 
day he reached Apollonia, In the mean- 
time Molo, who was in Babylonia when the 
king crossed the Tigris, fearing that his 
retreat into Media would be cut olF, also 
crossed the river, intending, if possible, to 
occupy the mountain districts of ApoIIoniatis 
before Antiochus. WJiile he marched for- 
ward towards Apollonia, the king hud already 
left that place, and the vanguards of the two 
armies met on a certain ridge. After a slight 
skirmish, both parties pitched their camps at a 
distance of five miles from each other. During 
the ensuing night Molo set out with a chosen 
force to surprise the king, but finding his 
men beginning to desert, he returned to his 
camp. At the dawn of day Antiochus drew 
out his army, and committing the left to 
Hermeas and Zeuxis, posted himself on the 
right. The forces of Molo, already alarmed 
by the failure of his nocturnal expedition, 
formed a disordered line, and at the very 
outset, the left wing, as soon as they saw the 
king opposed to them, went over to him in a 
body, Molo, after a short and brave resist- 
ance to Zeuxis on the right, finding himself 
surrounded, and fearing the tortures he 
should suffer if he fell alive into the hands 
of Antiochus, killed himself on^the field of 
battle. The other leaders of tlie rebellion 
fled to their homes, and there put an end to 
their lives. Neolaus, the brother of Molo 
and Alexander, carried the news to Alex- 
ander in Persis, and having killed their 
mother and Molo’s children, he slew himself, 
after persuading Alexander to do the same. 
Antiochus, having exposed Molo’s body on 
the cross, and having received the submission 
of his army, returned to Seleucia on the 
Tigris, where he occupied himself with re- 
ducing the affairs of the neighbouring satra- 
pies into order. Here Hermeas began to 
oppress the people of the city, inflicting on 
them a fine of a thousand talents, and other 
severe penalties for their conduct during the 
late troubles ; but he was restrained by An- 
tiochus, who was content with a fine of a 
hundred and fifty talents. 

After putting down this rebellion, the king 
turned his attention to the states which 
seemed to threaten his power in Upper Asia. 
He first attacked Artabazanes, the king of 
Media Atropatene, a country lying on the 
south-west of the Caspian Sea, and on the north 
of Media, from which it was separated by 
mountains. This king accepted peace on the 
conditions dictated by Antiochus. During 
this expedition Antiochus, at the instigation 
of his physician Apollophanes, rid himself of 
Hermeas, who had formed a plot to put the 
king to death, hoping that he should then 
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obtain the government, as regent for the 
infant son of Antiochus, who was just born, 
These events took place in b. c. 220. 

While the eastern provinces were thus 
brought into order, Achacus.had adminis- 
tered his government in the west with the 
greatest ability and success, and had reco- 
vered for Antiochus all those cities of Asia 
Minor which Attains had conquered in the 
preceding reigns. Alarmed, however, at the 
false accusation which Ilerineas had brought 
against him of a treacherous correspondence 
with Ptolemy Philoj)ator, and thinking tliat 
the absence of Antiochus in Media gave him 
a favourable opportunity for securing his 
own safety by rebellion, be assumed the dia- 
dem, caused himself to be saluted as king, 
and inarched from his head-quarters in L^dia 
towards Syria. IIpou arriving in Lycaonia, 
his army refused to advance further, or to 
fight against tlunr king. Pretending, there- 
fore, that he had never intended to invade 
Syria, Achocus turned back and ravaged 
Pisidia. All this was known to Antiochus, 
but he contented himself with sending a 
threatening message to Aelneiis, and turned 
his whole attention once more to the conquest 
of (kide-Syria. The campaign was com- 
menced, at the advice of Apollophanes, by 
the reduction of Selcucia, on the sea, near the 
mouth of tlic Orontes, wliich had been taken 
by Ptolemy Euergetes when he avenged 
the death of his sister Tlerenice by over- 
running Syria (n. r. 240), and which had 
ever since been held by the Egyptians, though 
it stood only about twelve miles from An- 
tioch. This place Antiochus invested by sea 
and land, and having taken it by a vigor- 
ous assault, aided by traitors within the city, 
he restored the inhabitants to their liberty. 
While thus engaged, he received a letter 
from Theodotus the A'.tolian, governor of 
Ctele-Syria, promising to betray the province 
into his hands. This was the same Theo- 
dotus who had so vigorously defended (^(eIc- 
Syria against the first invasion of Antio- 
chus ; but he had been treated with marked 
neglect by the government of Egypt, and 
had even been accused of treason, llaviiig 
gone to Alexandria to plead his cause, he 
conceived such a contempt for tlic character 
of Ptolemy, that he was prepared to desert 
his service. On the approach of Antiochus, 
he yielded up to him Ciele- Syria, with Tyre 
and Ptolemais, where the king found consi- 
derable magazines and forty ships. Anti- 
ochus now meditated an invasion of Egypt, 
but hearing that the canals had been opened, 
tlie wells destroyed, and the whole forces of 
the land posted at Pelusium, while Ptolemy 
himself had taken refuge at Memphis, he 
gave up the project, and went through Ccele- 
Syria and Phcenicia, receiving the submission 
of the towns. Among the rest he took Da- 
mascus by a stratagem. ^leanwhile the in- 
dolent and luxurious king of Egypt remained 
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totally inactive, leaving every thing to his 
ministers Agathocles and Sosibius, who ob- 
tained a truce of four months from Antiochus, 
who then retired to Seleucia near the mouth 
of the Orontes, chiefly in order to watch 
Achaeus. During this interval the Egyptians 
made the most vigorous preparations for war. 
At the same time tliey sent ambassadors to 
Antiochus, who wx^re to accompany the de- 
mand that he should evacuate C\Ele-S>ria 
with such representations as might confirm 
him in the belief that Ptolemy would not dare 
to meet him in the field. The negotiations 
came to iiotliiiig, since both parties persisted 
in claiming a right, arising out of the partition 
after the battle of Ipsus, to Ckele-S} ria, Pluc- 
nicia, and Palestine ; and another dillieulty 
arose from the desire of Ptolemy to iiielude 
Ach.rus in the treaty, which Antiochus Mould 
noi hear of. ^'he truce having expired, in 
the spring of the year n. (\ 218, hotli parties 
took the field, the Syrians under Aiitioehus 
himself, and the Egyptians under Nicolaus, an 
ACtolian, who had distinguished himself the 
1 year before in ('ade-Syria by refusing to join 
in the treachery of '^I'heodotus. The armies 
Mere supported by fleets, Mliieh were coin 
manded by Diognetus, the admiral of An 
tioclius, and Perigenes, the admiral of 
Ptolemy. Nicolaus hastened to secure the 
narrow passes betueen I^ebauon and the sea, 
M'hile Antiochus marelied dow n along the coast 
leconipanied ])y his fleet, and received in his 
way the submission of Aradus and llerytiis. 
The battle was joined at the same moment 
by sea and land. The sea-light was e<jiial, 
but on land tin* generalship of Antiochus 
;ave him the {ulvantage over the greater 
[lumbers of Nicolaus, who was coni])letely 
ilefeated, and fled to Si<Ion, Avliere he was 
joined by the fleet under IVrigenes, wdio 
retreated as soon as he saw that the army 
Avas defeated. Perceiving tliat Sidon was 
oo strongly defended to be easily taken, 
Antioclius dismisse<l his fleet to Tyre, and 
inarched into Galilee. Having taken Philo- 
eria and Scythopolis, cities at tlie tAvo ends 
if the lake of Tiberias, and Atabyriiim, a 
brt on INlouiit ^'abor, and the towns of Pella, 
’amus, and Gejihrus, lie crossed the Jordan 
into the land of Gilead (Fa^driy, Pol;yb.); be 
tiecaine master of Abila and of tlic forces in 
hat district, and took Gadara and Kabbath- 
ALnimon ('PajS/Sard/xaro, Polyb.). In con- 
sequence of these successes, the neighbouring 
Arabs submitted to him. The year being 
now far advanced, he intrusted Samaria to 
Ker®as (or perhaps, Cha?rcas) and Hippo- 
lochus, two of Ptolemy’s generals who had 
come over to him, and led his army into 
winter quarters at Ptolemais. 'I’hese events 
at length roused Ptolemy to action, and in 
the following spring (b. c. 217) he took the 
field in person, at the head of an army con- 
sisting of seventy thousand foot, five thou- 
sand horse, and seventy-three elephants. An- 
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tiochnsliad sixty-two thousand foot, six thou* 
sand horse, and one hundred and two ele 
phants. The two kings pitched their camps 
at Raphia, near Gaza, not more than five stadii 
from each other, and repeated skirmishes took 
place in the space between them. While th' 
armies were thus posted, Theodotus thi 
iEtolian ventured into the Egyptian cam[ 
with the intention of killing Ptolemy, bui 
not finding him in his tent, he killed hii 
physician Andreas, wounded two other per- 
sons, and returned safe to the Syrian camp. 
At the end of five days the kings drew ou' 
their forces, and, after haranguing their sol- 
diers, took their stations opposite to each 
other, Antiochus on his right, and Ptolemy 
with his sister and wife Arsinoe on his left 
The African elephants in Ptolemy’s left wing, 
unable to endure the odour and the noise of 
the Indian elephants, turned upon the royal 
body guard, and Antiochus, following up the 
advantage, routed that wing ; ])ut the Egyp- 
tians were victorious on their right The 
phalanxes, which were opposed to each other 
in the centre, stood for some time in sus- 
pense, till Ptolemy, retiring from his defeated 
left, joined his phalanx, and charged and 
broke that of the Syrians. Antiochus had 
already pursued the Egyptian left too fur, 
when one of his veteran generals showed 
him the dust which indicated the defeat of 
his other forces. He at once returned, but 
finding that all his troops had fled, he him- 
self retreated to Raphia, whither Ptolemy 
pursued him on the next day, and forced him 
back to Gaza. In this battle Antiochus lost 
ten thousand infantry and three hundred 
cavalry, besides more than four thousand 
prisoners. Ptolemy lost one thousand five 
hundred foot, one thousand seven hundred 
horse, and nearly all his elephants. The 
battle was fought almost exactly at the same 
time that Hannibal defeated the Romans at 
the Trasimcne Lake. While Ptolemy was 
receiving the submission of the recovered 
cities, which were glad to return to his do- 
minion, Antiochus had retired to Antioch, 
whence he sent ambassadors to treat of 
peace. Distrust of his troops, whose alle- 
giance was shaken by his late defeat, and 
above all, the desire to dispose finally of 
Achaeus, made him willing to yield to Ptolemy 
all Ccele-Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine, and 
first a truce, and then a peace, was concluded 
on these terms. 

The winter was devoted by Antiochus to 
preparations for a campaign against Achocus, 
who was now absolute master of Asia Minor, 
and might soon be expected to attack Syria. 
At the beginning of the -summer (n.c. 216) 
Antiochus crossed the Taurus, and having 
formed an alliance with Attalus, he drove 
Achscus into Sardes, where he sustained 
a two years’ siege, and was at length be- 
trayed to Antiochus, who put him to death 
[Achjeus.] 


Antiochus now turned his thoughts once 
more to the East, where the Bactrian and 
Parthian kings had been steadily consoli- 
dating their power ; and the latter had taken 
advantage of .the wars in Cmle-Syria and 
Asia Minor to seize on Media. After de- 
voting a year to the settlement of the affairs 
of Asia Minor, he marched into Media (n. c. 
212), whence he drove out Arsaces II., the 
Parthian king. In the next year he pursued 
him into Parthia, and in the following spring 
into Hyrcania, where a long struggle ensued; 
and though Antiochus was generally victori- 
ous, he found it hopeless to attempt to keep 
possession of the country. He therefore 
confirmed Arsaces in the sovereignty of Par- 
thia and Hyrcania, on the condition that he 
should become his ally (b.c. 208). His cam- 
paign with I'hithydemus, king of Bactriana 
Oi.c. 207 — 206), led to exactly the same re- 
sult. By the assistance of this prince he 
was enabled to enter India, Avhere he rencAved 
the friendly relations which had anciently 
subsisted between the Seleucidm and the 
princes of that country, and received from 
he chief Sophagasenus a large number of 
dephants. He then returned through Ara- 
chosia and Drangiana into Carmania, where 
te wintered; and in the folloAving spring he 
marched back to Antioch, after an absence of 
leven years. His exploits during this period 
)btained for him the title of “ the Great,” 
)ut his ambition was inflamed to such a de- 
cree that he began to meditate con(juests in 
liurope ; and it is from this period that his 
downfall must be dated. The following Avas 
he occasion which ultimately led to it. In 
lie same year in which Antiochus returned 
Vom India (b.c. 205), Ptolemy Philopator 
ied, leaving the kingdom to his son, Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, a child of five years old. Taking 
■dvantage of the opportunity, Antiochus 
•ntered into a league with Philip V., king 
if Macedonia, for the partition of the do- 
ninions of the Ptolemies ; of which Philip 
was to have Egypt, (’yrcnc, and Libya, and 
he cities held by the Egyptians in (.'aria, 
md Antiochus the other territories in 
Asia, with Cyprus. Antiochus immediately 
marched into Cccle-Syria, and, as his invasion 
ivas quite unexpected, he easily overran both 
hat country and J*alestine, while Philip 
seized several of the cities of Asia Minor. The 
mardians of the young Ptolemy now placed 
lie kingdom under the protection of the 
lomans, who were no sooner free from the 
jcond Punic war than they directed all their 
bree to emsh the growing power of Philip, 
ind contented themseh^es with sending an 
'inbassy to Antiochus, commanding him to 
let Egypt alone (b.c. 201 — 200). In the year 
3.C. 199, while Antiochus was occupied in 
'Vsia Minor, by a war with Attalus, Scopas, 
he general of Ptolemy, recovered Palestine 
ind Cffile-Syria; but in the next spring (b.c. 
98), Antiochus marched against him in 
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person, and defeated him at Paneas, near the 
sources of the Jordan. Scopas retreated to 
Sidon, which Antiochus took by capitulation. 
The whole country again submitted to him, 
with much better will than at his first con- 
quest of it, a ehange which is to be attributed 
to the oppressions which the Jews suffered 
from Ptolemy Philopator in the latter years 
of his reign. [Ptolemy IV.] The peo- 
ple of Jerusalem even assisted in expelling 
the Egyptian garrison ; and, as the reward 
of their conduct, they received from An- 
tiochus several favours and immuuities, of 
which one of the most important was an edict 
that no stranger should enter the temple. 
Throughout his whole reign Antiochus ob- 
served a conciliatory policy towards the Jews, 
and seems to have put great confidence in 
their fidelity. Of this he gave a striking 
proof by garrisoning some frontier towns in 
the disturb(‘d districts of Asia Minor with 
Jews from Ilahylon. We learn these facts 
from two decrees of Antiochus, which Jose- 
phus has preserved, and from notices in tlie 
“ Ohronicon ” of Eusebims. 

The way was now open for his long- 
desired conquests in the West. He spent the 
winter at Antioch, engaged in extensive pre- 
parations for a campaign both by sea and by 
land ; and at the beginning of the sj)ring 
(n.c. 197) he sent forward his army under 
the command of his sons Ardys and Mithri- 
dates, whom he ordered to wait for him at 
Sardes, while he proceeded along the coasts 
of Asia Minor, with a fleet of a hundred 
decked ships, besides smaller vessels, to re- 
duce the cities which w’ere still held by Ptole- 
my. He was thus engaged when he heard 
of Philiii’s defeat by the Romans at Cynosee- 
phala?, in the autumn of b. c. 197. Per- 
ceiving that he should now have to maintain 
a conflict with the whole power of lloTiie, he 
first provided for the safety of Syria by a treaty 
with Egy])t, in which it was agreed that 
Ptolemy, w^hen old enough, should marry 
Cleopatra the daughter of Antiochus, who 
promised to give her for her dower the pro- 
vinces of Ceele-Syria and Palestine. This 
treaty effectually secured him from open 
hostilities on the part of Egypt during the 
ensuing contest. After wintering at Ephesus, 
he opened the campaign of n.c. 196, by cross- 
ing the Hellespont and seizing the Thracian 
Chersonese, where he began to rebuild Lysi- 
inachia. He thus secured the passage be- 
tween Europe and Asia, and began to make 
incursions into the neighbouring parts of 
'1’ brace. Meanwhile the inhabitants of Lamp- 
sacus and Smyrna, alarmed at his successes, 
and seeing that his intention was to add all 
the cities of Asia Minor to his ^empire, had 
already, before the end of the preceding year, 
sent ambassadors to Rome to beg for aid, and 
the senate appointed an embassy to Antiochus. 
These ambassadors, and L. Cornelius Scipio, 
who had been commissioned by the senate to 
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compose the differences between Antiochus 
and Ptolemy, met the king at liysimachia, 
where he entertained them hospitably ; but 
a different temper was shown at the public 
audience. The Romans demanded that An- 
tiochus should restore to Ptolemy all the 
cities of Asia Minor which he had lately 
taken from him, and that those which had 
belonged to Philip should be given up to 
Rome ; for it would be absurd,” they said, 
“ that after the Romans had carried on war 
with Philip, Antiochus should reap the fruit 
of their labours and dangers.” They warned 
him to let alone the cities which were still 
free, and charged him with having virtually 
commenced hostilities w ith the republic ; for, 
by whatever pretext he might explain his 
occupation of Asia Minor, his passage into 
Eufope clearly amounted to nothing else 
than a declaration of war with Rome. I'lie 
king replied, “ that he wondered what the 
Roman people had to do w ith Asia, or why 
they should seek to knoAV wliat Antiochus 
was doing in Asia more than Antioelius wdiat 
they were about in Italy; or why they should 
prescribe limits to his excursions by sea or 
land. As for Ptolemy, he would himself 
arrange his affairs with that king, who was 
now his friend, and would soon be his rela- 
tion. He had crossed,” he said, “ into Einope 
to recover those possessions in tlie (’lierso- 
nese and Thrace, which his ancestor Seleiicus 
had taken from Ly.simaelms by conquest, 
and to which he had thus an hereditary claim; 
and he intended to erect them into a separate 
kingdom for his younger son Seleucus. Ry 
the same right, he claimed the cities of Asia 
Minor, which had fallen under the power of 
Egypt and Macedonia, w hile his predecessors 
were engaged in other matters. While thus 
resolved to recover his own, he had neither 
made aggressions upon Philip in his troubles, 
nor- had he availed himself of Philip's alliance 
to attack the Romans. Lastly, it was right 
that the free Grecian states in Asia should 
have their liberty, not from the mandate of 
the Romans, but through his own favour.” 
The Roman ambassadors then proposed that 
the complaints of the people of liampsacus 
and Smyrna should be heard. Those cities, 
to which Antiochus had laid siege at the be- 
ginning of the campaign, had sent ambas- 
sadors to Lysimachia, who now came forward, 
and stated their grievances so freely, that 
Antiochus lost his temper, and commanded 
them to be silent, for he did not acknowledge 
the Romans for his judges. The conference 
was broken up ; and the negotiations were 
terminated in a few days by Antiochus, who, 
having heard that I’toleniy was dead, at once 
conceived the project of seizing Egypt. Leav- 
ing his army at Lysimachia under his son 
Seleucus, he set sail for Egypt ; but on his 
arrival at Patara in Lycia, he learned that 
the report of Ptolemy’s death was false. 
I^Ptolemy V.] He then attempted to seize 
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Cyprus ; but his fleet was so shattered by a 
storm, that he was compelled to put back 
into Seleucia, near the mouth of the Orontes 
whence lie returned to Antioch, and then 
wintered. Before rpiitting the Hellespont, In 
had sent ambassadors into Greece to the pro 
consul Flamininus, and thence to Rome ; and 
he still continued to make attempts at nef?o 
tiation. On the ether hand, the Romans, 
bein/^ occupied in settling the aifairsof Greeee 
and in w^ars with the Gallic tribes of the In 
subrians and Boians, protracted the nego- 
tiations with Antiochus for some years, s( 
that it was not till the year n. c. 192 that tin 
war actually commenced. 

The resolution of Antiochus had been a1 
last determined, chiefly by the advice o 
Hannibal, who had taken refuge at bis court 
[Hannihal.] But before entering on thi 
di.stant war, he confirmed his power in Asir 
by marr^^ing his daughter (^leopatra to Ptole- 
my, according to the contract mentioned 
above, and with her he gave up Cude-Sy- 
ria and Palestine, retaining half their re- 
venues. He married another of his daughters, 
Antiochis, to Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, 
and offered a third to Eumenes, king of Per- 
gamus, who declined the alliance, believing 
that it was safer to be on the side of the Ro- 
mans. Antiochus then proceeded to his head- 
(juarters at Ephesus, where he spent the win- 
ter (h. c. 193 — 192). In the spring he made 
an expedition against the Pisidians, and had 
returned to A pamea to meet a Roman embas- 
sy, when he received news of the death of his 
eldest son, Antiochus, whom he had sent into 
Syria to protect the eastern frontier. There 
was a report that Antiochus had himself 
caused the young prince to be put to death, 
through envy at the general popularity which 
his virtues had obtained for him ; but there 
is no evidence of such a fact. After remain- 
ing shut up in his palace at Ephesus, in the 
deepest grief, for some days, he finally dis- 
missed the Roman ambassadors, and held a 
council to decide on the best plan for carry- 
ing on the war. To this council Hannibal 
was not admitted. The Roman ambassador, 
Publius Villius, while staying at Ephesus, 
had made frequent visits to Hannibal, in 
order to excite the king’s suspicion ; and this 
artifice, seconded by the jealousy of the 
courtiers towards the Carthaginian, was so 
successful that, although the king was recon- 
ciled to Hannibal before the expedition left 
Asia, yet in the mean time he rejected his 
counsel, that the war should be carried at 
once into Italy, and followed the advice of 
Thoas, the leader of the iEtoliau embassy, 
who assured him that if he evossed over into 
Greece he would at once become master of 
the country. He accordingly left Ephesus, 
with an army of only ten thousand foot and 
five hundred horse, and landed at Demetrias 
in Northern Greece in the autumn of u.c. 
192. lie was immediately appointed gene- 
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ral of all the .^tolian forces, and sent en- 
voys to obtain the support of the Achaeans, 
the Bmotians, and Amynander, chief of the 
Athamanes. The latter was easily gained 
over ; but the Boeotians gave no certain 
answer, and the Achaeans refused the alli- 
ance of Antiochus, who cflected nothing in 
this campaign beyond the reduction of 
Chalcis in Euboea, where he fixed his win- 
ter (piarters, and opened negotiations with 
various Grecian states, some of whom sent 
ambassadors to him of their ow n accord, the 
Eleans to beg for aid against the Achfcans, 
and the Epirots to entreat him not to involve 
them hastily in the war, exposed as they 
wxTe to the first attack of the Romans. He 
also undertook an expedition into Bmotia. 
He w'as well received at Thebes, and the 
Bceotians, who were at the time incensed 
against the Romans, resolved to join the king. 
About the middle of the winter Antiochus 
ealle<l a council at Demetrias, to which he 
invited the chiefs of the vEtolians, the Atha- 
manian prince Amynander, and Hannibal, 
who had not for a long time before been ad- 
mitted to the royal councils. The question 
discussed was concerning the best means of 
gaining over the 'i'h(‘ssalians, but Hannibal, 
when called on for his opinion, entered afresh 
into the subject of the whole war. He 
pointed to Philip as the ally whom it was 
most important to secure, and advised that 
the forces which were coming from Asia 
should be waited for, and that on their ar- 
rival the king’s whole army should he con- 
centrated on the north-eastern coast of the 
Adriatic, while the ileet should he sent to 
threaten the coasts of Italy, into which coun- 
try he still persisted that the w'ar ought to 
be carried on the very first opportunity. His 
counsel was applauded, but it was only fol- 
lowed in the point of waiting for reinforce- 
ments from Asia. Envoys were sent to the 
Thessalian council at liUrissa, and having 
appointed a day for the yEtolians and Amy- 
nander to assemble their forces at Pherse, 
Antiochus proceeded to that place. While 
waiting there for his allies, he caused the 
bones of the Macedonians who had fallen at 
Cymoscephalac to be interred. The tacit re- 
proach implied in this act so olfended l*hilip 
hat, though he had remained neutral up to 
Jiis time, watching the course of events, he 
now sent to the Roman proprsetor, IVIarcus 
Bsebius, telling him that Antiochus had 
mtered Thessaly, and oftering to co-operate 
with Bffibius against him. The attempt to 
gain over the Thessalians having failed, the 
king ravaged their country and took some 
cities. He advanced as far as the pass of 
Tempe, which he found occupied by a small 
Roman force under Appius Claudius, who by 
an artifice led him to believe that the whole 
Roman army and the forces of Philip were 
posted there, and under this error the king 
retreated to Demetrias, and thence to Chalcis. 
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Here he fell into a snare which proved his 
ruin. He married the daughter of a Chalci- 
dian named Cleoptolemus, a girl not more 
than twenty years old, being himself nearly 
fifty ; and dismissing from his mind all care 
about the war, he spent the remainder of the 
winter in feasting and voluptuous pleasures. 
His example was followed by his army, 
which was found to be in a state of complete 
disorganisation when it took the field in the 
spring (n.o. 191). 

Tlie Romans had in the mean time re- 
ceived from Ruinenes the news that Anti- 
oehus had invaded Greece. The war Avith 
Antioehus had been voted in the comitia, 
and the new consul, M’Acilius Glabrio, having 
obtained Greece for his province, had set out 
from Rome at the beginning of May. At 
the same time ambassadors came offering as- 
sistance, not only from Philip, but even from 
Ptolemy. AVhen Antioehus married his 
daughter to this king, he expected that her 
influence oA'er her husband Avould put Egypt 
in his oAvn power. Rut (Meopatra had been 
faithful to her husband, even against her 
father ; and know ing what Avould befall 
J'^gypt if Antioehus Avere victorious over 
Rome, she had persuaded Ptolemy to offer 
secret aid to the Romans. Masinissa and the 
(-arthaginians also came forw^ard to aid them 
Avitli corn and elephants. 

After some mov'ements in Northern Greece, 
wdiich are not worth tracing, Antioehus Avas 
surprised in his quarters at Ghalcis by the 
news that the consul Avas in full march 
through Thessaly. >Vith his disordered army, 
which was not yet strengthened by the ex- 
pected reinforcements, he posted himself at 
'riiermopjlaj. Rut the Romans turned the 
pass by the same path over the ridge of (^al- 
lidromus which Xerxes and Rrennus had 
formerly used, and surrounded the army of 
Antioehus, wdiicli was cut to pieces. The 
king himself escaped to Chalcis w ith only 
five hundred men. Thence he sailed with 
all speed to Ephesus, carrying his young wife 
with him ; and upon his arrival there he 
gave himself up to the same course of life 
which had already proved his ruin, without 
making the least provision for defence. From 
this state of security he was roused by Han- 
nibal, Avho told him that instead of doubting 
whether the Roman'i would enter Asia, he 
only Avondered that they were not there al- 
ready. Committing his fleet to Polyxenidas, 
Antioehus used every effort to strengthen 
the Thracian Chersonese and to raise a ncAV 
army. While he was thus employed the Ro- 
man fleet, under C. Livius, avIio had been 
joined by Eumenes with twenty-four ships, 
gained a complete victory over Polyxenidas 
off Corycus. Antioehus Avintered in Phrygia, 
where he used every exertion to collect 
forces. 

At the consular elections at Rome (b.c. 
190) Lucius Cornelius Scipio obtained Asia 
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as his province, and his brother Publius Cor- 
nelius Scipio Africanus, the conqueror of 
Hannibal, accompanied him as legatus. The 
command of the fleet was given to Lucius 
jTilmilius Regillus. At the opening of the 
campaign the Rhodian fleet, under Pausis- 
tratus, was defeated by Polyxenidas; but being 
reinforced from Rhodes, Pausistratus first 
assisted yEmiliiis to relieve Ehra, the sea-port 
of Pergamus, and then sailed to meet Hanni- 
bal, wdio Avas bringing a fleet from Syria and 
Plioenicia to join Antioehus. Hannibal was 
defeated off the coast of Pamphylia, and Avas 
driven into a port, Avhere he was blockaded 
during the remainder of the war. Antioehus 
now resolved, if possible, to become master 
of the sea, and thus to prev'cnt the Romans 
from crossing the Hellespont. Coming to 
Ephesus, he commanded Polyxenidas to risk 
another battle. He did so, and was totally 
defeated by A^anilius off Myonnesus. An- 
tiochus noAv despaired of defending the pas- 
sage of the Hellespont, and withdrew his 
forces from the Chersonese with such preci- 
pitation that he left behind all his military 
stores. 'I’he ground thus left free Avas im- 
mediately occupied by Eumenes, wdio made 
CAcry provision for the passage of the Romans, 
and toAvards the end of the summer Scipio 
led his forces into Asia. Antioehus iioav 
attempted to negotiate ; and to gain the good 
offices of Publius Seijiio, h(‘ restored to him 
Ids son, who had bei'n taken prisoner in some 
skirmish, and he even attempted to bribe 
the incorruptible Roman, 'fhe only terms 
oflered him were that he should give up all 
Asia to the Avest of "raurus, and pay all the 
expenses of the war. Thinking that he 
should not obtain wmr&e terms than these, 
even after a defeat, he resolved to risk a 
battle. With an army of seventy thousand 
foot, tAvelve thousand horse, and fifty -four 
elephants, he encountered the Roman force 
of only thirty thousand men, near Magnesia, 
under Mount Sipylus, and sustained a total 
defeat, leaving fifty thousand foot and four 
thousand horse dead on the field of battle. 
The king himself fled to Sardes, and having 
been joined by his son Scleueus, who had 
also escaped from the battle, he hastened to 
cross the Taurus. On his arrival at Antioch 
he again sued for peace, which was granted 
him on the terms he had before refused. The 
expenses of the war were calculated at fifteen 
thousand talents, which it w'as stipulated that 
Antioehus should pay by instalments in silver 
of the Attic standard and according to the 
Eiiboic weight, that is, according to the 
purest standard and the heaviest Aveight then 
used in Greece. Of the other articles the 
most important were those by which Anti- 
ochiis was to give up to the Romans all his 
elephants and ships of war. The treaty is 
given at length by Polybius and Livy. This 
peace w'as made in the winter of b. c. 190, 
and its ratification by the senate was received 
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in the following spring (b.c. 189) ; but it was 
not finally completed till the following year, 
B. c. 188. Antiochus immediately paid five 
hundred talents, and gave hostages for the 
payment of the remainder, among whom was 
his son Antiochus, who afterwards reigned 
by the title of Antiochus IV. Kpiphanes. He 
agreed to give up Hannibal and Thoas the 
JEtoliaUf as being the chief instigators of the 
war, but they had already made their escape. 
[Hannibal.] Antiochus did not long sur- 
vive his defeat. In b. c. 187, finding it 
difficult to raise the money due to the Ro- 
mans, he attempted to plunder the temple 
of Jupiter Belus in Elymais, but the people 
broke out into insurrection and put him 
to death. The prophecy in Daniel (xi. 10 
— \9.) is supposed to relate to this king. 
(Hieronymus in loc.') He had five sons, 
Antiochus, Ardys, and Mithridates, who died 
before him, Seleucus Philopator, who suc- 
ceeded him, and Antiochus Epiphanes, the 
successor of Seleucus; and four daughters, 
I^aodice, married to her brother Antiochus, 
Cleopatra, married to Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
Antiochis, married to Ariarathes, and one 
whose name is not mentioned. His death 
took place in the fifty -second year of his age, 
after he had reigned a little more than thirty- 
six years, October, n.c. 187. Some numis- 
matists assign to this king the coins in which 
the nose is long, straight, and pointed, but 
the length of time during which he reigned 
makes it probable that his features would 
vary. Some of his coins are known with 
certainty by the date ; the coins of this king 
being the first on which the years of the aera 
of the Seleucidoc are marked. This »ra 
began in October, n.c. 312. [Seleucus I.] 
The devices on the coins of Antiochus the 
Great are for the most part similar to those 
on the coins of his predecessors. Among 
them are also a palm branch, a sphinx, and a 
ship. P. S. 

ANTTOCHTTS IV. {'AvtIoxos), sumamed 
EPIPHANES (’ETTK^avyjs), or ILLUSTlll- 
OLTS, king of SvniA, was the joungest son 
of Antiochus the Great, who gave him up as 
a hostage to the Romans (n.c. 188). After a 
captivity of more than twelve years, during 
which he had no doubt the advantage of an 
education at Rome, he was restored to liberty 
uy his brother Seleucus Philopator, who gave 
his only son, Demetrius, in exchange for 
him (n.c. 175). While this exchange was 
being effected, the heir to the throne having 
left Syria, and Antiochus having not yet 
arrived there, Heliodorus, the treasurer of 
the kingdom, murdered Seleucus, and at- 
tempted to seize the crowm. Antiochus was 
at Athens, on his way home, when he heard 
of his brother’s death. Finding that HeJiodo- 
rus had a powerful party, and that Ptolemy 
Philometor was being set up as a claimant to 
the crown in right of his mother, Cleopatra, 
the daughter of Antiochus the Great, he re- 
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solved to seize it for himself, to the exclusion 
of his nephew, Demetrius. He applied for 
aid to Eumenes, king of Pergamus, and his 
brother Attalus, who were the more disposed 
to help him, as their relations with Rome 
were not in a satisfactory state, and by their 
assistance Antiochus was seated on the throne 
about August, 175 B.c. He received upon 
his accession the title of Epiphanes, “ Il- 
lustrious,” for what reason is not certain, 
it was probably assumed by him as a 
divine title. He is styled on his coins 

iTTi<pav7]s, and viKi]<l>opos : the last was a 
title of Jupiter. The statement of Appian, 
that it was given him on account of the 
mode in which he obtained the throne, is 
not very intelligible. On account of his 
mode of life, his subjects, by a parody on 
this title, called him Epiinanes ('Errtfxat^s)y 
“the Madman.” He was distinguished by 
that peculiar kind of mental activity which 
leads an absolute prince at one time to 
behave to his subjects with undue famili- 
arity, and then to turn upon them as a cruel 
tyrant. He would ramble about the city 
conversing with the artificers, drinking and 
frolicking with the lowest rabble ; at other 
times he would put on the toga of a Roman 
candidate and imitate the Roman mode of 
soliciting the suffrages of the people for a 
magistracy, after obtaining which he would 
seat himself in a curule chair and decide 
petty disputes about bargains in the markets. 
Inke Nero, whom he resembled in many 
points of his character, he even exhibited his 
follies at the public games. In his more 
serious moods he w as guilty of t!ie most cruel 
tyranny, but it is thought that many of the 
crimes laid to his eliarge were committed by 
his ministers without his knowledge. Like 
Nero, also, he had a taste for the fine arts, 
and erected many sumptuous buildings, the 
chief of which was the temple of Jupiter Ca- 
pitolinus at Antioch. He enlarged Antioch, 
and either rebuilt or greatly improved the 
town of Hamath, on the northern borders of 
Palestine, w hich he called Epi])hancia, after 
himself. He made magnificent gifts to several 
Grecian towns and temples, particularly to 
the temple of Jupiter Olympius at Athens. 
In the splendour of his public spectacles he 
surpassed all preceding kings, and he was 
the first to introduce into the east the Roman 
gladiatorial shows. 

The political events of his reign related 
chiefly to Egypt and Palestine. Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, the king of the former country, 
had died in b. c. 181, leaving his infant sons 
Philometor and Euergetes in charge of their 
mother (Cleopatra and of other guardians. 
On the death of Gleopatra (b.c. 173), An- 
tiochus Epiphanes laid claim to Coele-Syria 
and Palestine, which had been given to 
Ptolemy Epiphanes as her dowry by Antio- 
chus the Great. There is some perplexity 
about this matter, from the circumstance that 
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in the reign of Seleucus Philopator these 
provinces are mentioned as under the Syrian 
government. It is most probable that Antio- 
chus the Great never formally gave them 
over to Egypt, and, as we know that he con- 
tinued to receive half their revenues, it is 
very likely that, on the death of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, they were left entirely to the go- 
vernment of Syria, without the right to the 
possession being given up by Egypt, and that 
now Antiochus Epiphanes claimed the sur- 
render of that right. At all events, his claim 
was met on the part of Ptolemy’s guardians 
by a fresh assertion of the young king’s right 
to the provinces, and a demand that they 
should be given up to him. Upon this An- 
tioehus proclaimed war against Egyj)t. 11 
made four campaigns in Egypt in the years 
171, 170, 1G9, 168 B.C., in the first of which 
he overthrew the forces of Ptolemy some- 
wdiere between Pelusium and Mount Casius. 
Having strengthened himself on the frontier, 
he returned to Tyre for the winter, again 
invaded Egypt by sea and land, gained a 
battle on the frontier, took Pelusium, and 
proceeded to overrun Egypt (n. c. 170). 
He accomplished this the more easily on 
account of the reputation which he had 
gained among the Egyptians by his sparing 
the lives of their defeated soldiers after the 
battle near Pelusium in the preceding cam- 
paign. He obtained possession of Memphis 
and of the young king’s person. It is pro- 
bable that Philometor, who during this war 
made very little attempt at resistance, gave 
himself up voluntarily to Antioclius; to 
whom, according to one account, the au- 
thority of which, however, is not great, he 
actually resigned his crown. Antiochus 
treated Ptolemy with great honour, and pro- 
fessed to act as his guardian and regent. 

It was on his return from this second expe- 
dition into Egypt that Antiochus took Jeru- 
salem, and commenced his celebrated per- 
secution of the Jews, the account of which 
will be most conveniently given under the 
lives of the Maccabees. 

After the departure of Antiochus, the 
Egyptians, finding that Philometor was en- 
tirely subject to that king, set his younger 
brother on tlie throne by the title of Ptolemy 
Eiicrgetes II. He is better known by the 
nickname of Physcon, which was afterwards 
given to him. This gave Antiochus a pre- 
text for his third expedition into Egypt (b. c. 
169), which he entered with a great army, 
and laid siege to Alexandria, after having 
gained a victory over the forces of Ptolemy 
in a sea-fight off Pelusium. Having in vain 
tried the mediation of certain ambassadors 
from the Grecian states who were then at 
Alexandria, the Egyptians sent ambassadors 
to Home to ask for help. The Rhodians also 
sent an embassy to Antiochus to persuade 
him to make peace, to whom he only replied 
that he was in the field on behalf of his 
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nephew’ Philometor, who was the rightful 
king. Finding, however, that Alexandria 
was too strong to be quickly taken, he again 
overran the rest of Egypt, and coming to 
Memphis, nominally confirmed Philometor 
in the possession of the whole kingdom, ex- 
cept Pelusium, which he kept in his own 
hands. He had no sooner returned to An- 
tioch than Philometor, discovering the real 
designs of Antiochus by his retention of 
Pelusium, the key U) Egypt, eflected a re- 
conciliation with his younger brother, through 
the mediation of their sister Cleopatra, and 
the two brothers having met at Alexandria 
reigned together. Ambassadors were sent 
I to Antiochus to announce to him the agree- 
ment between his nephews, and to tell liim 
that Philometor thanked him for his great 
exertions in liis behalf, hut had now no 
further need of liis assistance. Rut Antio- 
chus, enraged at seeing his influence in 
J'gypt destroyed, had already prepared an- 
other expedition, and had advanced to Uhi- 
nocolura, on the eastern border of Eygpt, 
where he met the ambassadors of the Pto- 
lemies, in the spring of b. c. 168 . Rejecting 
their compliments, he demanded the cession 
to him of Cyprus and Pelusium, and all 
the country around the Pelusiac or eastern 
branch of the Nile, and appointed a day to 
receive an answer from the Ptolemies. The 
day having passed over without the arrival of 
an answer, he again overran Egypt as far as 
Memphis, and then marched down tliew'est- 
ern brancli of the Nile with the intention of 
laying siege to Alexandria. Meanwhile the 
Egyptian ambassadors, who had been sent to 
Rome during the former siege of Alexandria, 
had been admitted to an audience of the se- 
nate (AjJril, JJ. c. 1 68 ), who forthwith appointed 
an embassy to Egypt, with the commission to 
reejuire first of Antiochus, and then of the 
Ptolemies, that they should refrain from 
making any further war upon each other, 
and to inform them that, wliichever of them 
refused, he would not longer be esteemed the 
friend or the ally of the Roman people. This 
embassy met Antiochus on his inarch to 
Alexandria, four miles from that city. Per- 
ceiving among them Popillius, an old ac- 
quaintance of his, Antiochus offered him his 
hand, but the Roman gave him the tablets on 
which the decree of the senate was written, 
asking him to read that first. Having done 
so, Antiochus replied that he w^ould consult 
with his friends what ought to be done. On 
this Popillius drew a circle with his wand 
round the spot on which the king was stand- 
ing, and said, “ Refore you pass out of that 
circle, give me the answer 1 am to carry to 
the senate.” Amazed at this peremptory 
order, the king replied, after a short hesita- 
tion, that he would do what the senate 
w'ished. Popillius then resumed the beha- 
viour of a friend, and accepted the offered 
hand of the king. The Roman ambassadors, 
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after appointing a day by which Antiochus 
must leave Egjr-pt, sailed to Cyprus, and dis- 
missed thence the Syrian fleet, which had 
already conquered the Egyptians in battle. 
They then returned to Rome, having mani- 
festly saved Egj^pt from being added to the 
dominions of Antiochus. The date of this 
interview must, as dlnton has shown, be 
placed in July or August, and not, as Pri- 
dcaux places it, in May. Prideaux has 
not allow'cd sufficient time for the march of 
Antiochus to Meinpliis and thence nearly 
to Alexandria. On his return from Egypt, 
Antiochus sent an army of twenty -two thou- 
sand men under Apollonius to destroy Je- 
rusalem, and he himself had no sooner 
reached Antioch than he issued a decree 
for uniformity of religion among liis sub- 
jects, which was especially directed against 
the Jews, who alone of the nations in his 
empire disobeyed it. [MArcAiiEES.] In the 
course of the follow ing year (u. c. 167) he 
went in person to Jerusalem to enforce his 
decree. On his return from Jerusalem he 
exhibited splendid games at Daphne in 
imitation of those celebrated by TEmilius 
Paullus at Amphipolis for his victory over 
Perseus. At these games Antiochus ex- 
posed himself to the scorn and ridicule of 
the spectators. (Polybius, ap. A then. v. 
194., x. 4.‘19.) In the midst of these follies 
he received news of the successes of the 
Maccabees in Judaea, and immediately as- 
sembled an immense army for the extermina- 
tion of the Jews. Rut finding his treasury 
exliaustcd, and hearing that Artaxias, the 
tributary king of Armenia, had revolted 
from him, he marched into tipper Asia for 
the double j)urpose of putting down this re- 
volt, and recruiting his finances, leaving Ly- 
sias as the regent of the western provinces 
(b. r. 166). Having concpiered Artaxias 
and taken him prisoner, he marched into 
Persia to collect the tribute of tliut country. 
Having been repulsed by the people of Elj- 
mais in an attempt to plunder a temple of 
Artemis, and having at the same time re- 
ceived news of the defeat of liis armies in 
Judaea, he began a hasty journey home, but 
was seized with an incurable and loathsome 
disease, and died at Tabae in Persis, in a 
state of raving madness, which was regarded 
both by the Jew^s and Greeks as a divine 
punishment for his sacrilege. He died about 
December, b. c. 164, after he had reigned 
a little more than eleven years. He was 
succeeded by his son Antiochus J'Aipator, 
besides whom he left a daughter, Laodice. 
The prophecy in Daniel (xi. 20 — 4.5.) is 
supposed by most commentators to refer to 
Antiochus Epiphanes. (Hieronymus, Com- 
ment. in loc.) The coins of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes are the first on which the head of 
the king is surrounded by rays, as a sign 
of divinity. Resides devices similar to 
those of his predecessors, some of his coins 
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CA*'Tioxos), surnamed 
EU PA roll (EuTrara’p), king of Syria, suc- 
ceeded his father, Antiochus Epiphanes, about 
December, b. c. 164, being then only nine 
years old. His father, just before his death, 
had appointed Philip as his guardian, but 
Lysias, the regent of the western provinces, 
in wdiose hands the young king’s person was, 
exercised the government in his name and 
carried him into Juda*a, w here the war w'as 
still going on. They were besieging Jeru- 
salem when new's arrived that Philip was on 
his march from Persis to Antioch, to assert 
his claims to the regency. Having granted 
a peace to the Jews, Lysias and Antiochus 
inarched against Philip, who w'as coiupiered, 
taken, and put to death (n. c. 162). 

The youth of Antiochus gave an oppor- 
tunity for strengthening the Roman power 
ill the East wliieli the senate did not neglect. 
Refusing the request of Diunetriiis, that he 
might be set free now that Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, for whom he had been substituted as 
a hostage, w^as dead, they sent three ambas- 
sadors, 1-hi. Octavius, S[). TiUcretius, and L. 
Aurelius, to Antioch, to watch the dispo- 
sitions of S} ria and the neighbouring states, 
and more particularly to enforce the terms of 
the treaty made with Antiochus the Great 
after the battle of Magnesia. Finding that 
the Syrian king had ships of war and ele- 
phants, contrary to the jirovisions of that 
treaty, the an)hassadors ordered the shi])S 
to be burned and the elephants to be put 
to death. The execution of this order 
exasperated the Syrian Greeks, and a cer- 
tain Leptines killed Octavius as he was 
anointing himself in the gymnasium at Lao- 
dieea. (Cicero, Philipp, ix. 2.). Soon after 
this, Demetrius escaped from Rome and 
landed at Tri polls in Syria. By giving out 
that he hud been sent by the senate to take 
possession of the kingdom, he easily gained 
over the jieople, and an accident having 
thrown Lysias and tlie young king into his 
liaiids, he put them both to death about No- 
veinher, n. c. 162, when Antiochus Eupator 
had reigned just upon two years, and was re- 
cognised as king by the title of Demetrius 
S oTER. The coins of this king are very 
rare. One hears on the reverse a half- 
naked Jujiiter, sitting with a small image of 
Victory in his right hand, and a spear in liis 
lefl. Another has a thunderbolt. There is 
a third in tlie British Museum, with the 
common device of Apollo on the cortina. 

P. S. 

ANTT'OCHUS VI. (*At^Tloxo?)y surnamed 
Til EOS ( Oetis) or GOD, and on h is coins E Pl'- 
PlI ANES DIONY'SUS CE7ri</>ay^s AioWos), 
king of Syrt\, w'as the son of Alexander 
Balas. After his father’s death in 146 b. c., 
he remained in Arabia, under the care of a 
king, probably the emir Zabel or Zabdiel 
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or Diodes, who had killed his father, till 
144 B. c., when he was brought forward by 
'JVyphon or Diodotus, as a pretender to the 
crown, in opposition to the reigning king, 
Demetrius Nicator. llis claim was sup- 
ported by the Jewish princes, Jonathan and 
Simon, and was admitted by the greater part 
of Syria ; but after two years Antiochus was 
put to deatli by Trypho, who gave out that 
the king had died under a surgical operation, 
and then seized the kingdom for himself. 
Demetrius, however, still reigned over a part 
of Syria. [Demktriits Nicator; Tryi*ho.J 
The death of Antiochus took place in Feb- 
ruary, R. c. 142. In all of liis coins the head 
is surrounded with rays. The reverses are, 
for the most part, similar to those on the 
coins of the preceding kings. Among them 
are also figures of the Dioscuri, an elephant 
carr}ing a torch in his proboscis, and other 
einblenis. 1*. S. 

ANTrOCIITTS VII. (’Arrtoxoy), sur- 
named SIDK'TES king of Syria, 

was the younger son of Deimdrius 8oter, and 
wius born during his father's residence at 
Koine as a hostage, as is clear from his age 
when he <lied. (dinton has shown that the 
chronology of his reign, as given by most of 
the ancient authors, cannot be correct. The 
following view seems to reconcile their state- 
ments with the chronology established by 
(Uinton. Demetrius Nicator having marched 
into Ujiper Asia, on an expedition against 
the Farthians, Trypho renewed his attempts 
to secure the crown for himself, and ('leo- 
patra, the wife of Demetrius Nicator, called 
in the aid of his brother Antiochus Sidetes, 
who defeated Trypho in battle, pursued him 
to Apaniea, and there took him prisoner 
and juit him to death, towards the end of 
the year u. c. l.'iO. His proceedings during 
the next year cannot be traced. It is not 
likely that his marriage with his brother’s 
wife (deopatra could have taken ])lace be- 
fore Demetrius Nicator was made jirisoner 
by the I^arthians, which was towards the 
end of B. c. 1.38. We may therefore con- 
clude that this marriage took place at the 
time when, as (Minton has showm, Antiochus 
mounted the throne, namely, the beginning 
of B.r. 137. For his relations with the Jews 
see Maccabees. In order to strengthen 
his title by the support of the Komans, he 
sent presents to Scipio at Numantia (b. c. 
133). Scipio received the presents in imblic 
at his tribunal, and commanded his qmestor 
to put the whole amount to the credit of the 
republic. In the spring of the year n. c. 129 
(about May), Antiochus marched against 
Phraates, king of Parthia, with tlie avowed 
object of delivering his brother Demetrius 
from captivity ; but in all probability his real 
motive was the apprehension that the Par- 
thian king, in order to weaken Syria, might 
release Demetrius, and send him to regain 
the crown. He was at first completely suc- 
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cessful. The Parthians were vanquished 
in three pitched battles, and Antiochus at 
the close of the campaign was in possession 
of Babylonia. Phraates now released Deme- 
trius and sent him back to Syria with a Par- 
thian force, expecting that Antiochus would 
return to protect his throne (about October, 
129). Though Antiochus still kept his post 
in Babylonia through the winter, his forces, 
already weakened by being too much scat- 
tered, were thinned by desertion, as soon as 
the liberation of Demetrius w’as known ; and 
in a battle which was fought at the beginning 
of B.r. 128, Antiochus was defeated and 
slain, in the thirty-fifth year of his age, after 
a reign of nine years, and Demetrius Nicator 
again took possession of the kingdom. An- 
tiochus had two daughters, w'ho were both 
named Laodice, and three sons, Antiochus, 
Seleiicus, and Antiochus ((’yzicenus), who 
w’as afterwards king. Of these the last only 
survived him. 

The surname of Antiochus, Sidetes, was 
derived from the tow'n of Sida, in IMini- 
phylia, where he was brought up. Another 
etymology is given from a Syrian wmrd, sig- 
nifying “ a hunter,” but we lind no example 
of the Creek kings of Syria taking sur- 
names derived from the Syriac ; all their 
titles are Cre(*k. He is also called on coins 
Euergetes (Evfpytrrjs), and by Josephus, 
Eusebes (Ku(r6/3r/s) and Soter (Swrv/p). He 
was, if we may believe l)io<lorus, noble- 
minded and generous, but he was greatly 
addicted to tin* iileasiires of the table. Among 
the devices on his coins, are an anchor, a 
figure of Pallas, a lion’s head, a lotus, and 
another flower. (Atheiueus, x. 439., xii. 
.540.) P. S 

AN'Prot’HTTS VHT. ('Avrloxo^)^ sur- 
iiained CRY PI IS (FfiuTrrJy, from a vul- 
ture), or HOOK-NOSED, king of Syria, 
was the younger son of Demetrius Nicator 
and ('leo])atra. On the death of Demetrius 
in B.c. 12.5, his elder son, Seleucus, suc- 
ceeded him ; but (^leopatra being resolved 
to keep the government in her own hands, 
and not finding Seleucus perfectly tract- 
able, murdered Iiim, and fetched Antiochus 
from Athens, whither he had been sent by 
his father to receive his education. An- 
tiochus received the royal title before the 
end of B.c. 12.5. The greater part of Syria 
was at this time under the power of Alex- 
ander Zebinas, ujion whom Antiochus made 
war; and by the aid of Ptolemy Physcon, 
king of Egypt, he defeated Alexander, who 
was soon after killed in a tumult at Antioch, 
in the winter of b. c. 12.3 — 122. [Alex- 
ander Zebinas.] Antiochus now married 
Ptolemy’s <laughter, and was the undisputed 
king of Syria. His mother (Meopatra, finding 
that he was resolved to have the power as 
well as the name of king, made an attempt 
to poison him, but he discovered her design, 
and compelled her to drink the poison her- 
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self (between October 122 and October 120, 
B. c.). 

After he had reigned in peace for several 
years, the crown was claimed by his half- 
brother Antiochus Cyzicenus, the son of An- 
tiochus Sidetes and Cleopatra, whom he had 
attempted to poison. Cyzicenus, after some 
successes, was defeated in a battle near An- 
tioch, but he soon collected another army, 
and Grypus was driven out of Syria, and 
compelled to take refuge at Aspcndus in n. c. 
113. Antiochus Cyzicenus now reigned 
over Syria for one year, at the end of which 
Antiochus Grypus renewed the war, and 
recovered a considerable part of the kingdom. 
At last the two brothers agreed to reign 
together (b. c. Ill), Coele-Syria and Phoe- 
nicia being assigned to Cyzicenus, who had 
Damascus for his capital, and the rest of the 
kingdom to Grypus. After a joint reign of 
five years, during which the two brothers 
were often at war, Grypus was assassinated 
by a * certain Heraclcon, and Cyzicenus 
reigned alone (b. c. 96). Eusebius assigns 
twenty-six years to the reign of Antiochus 
Grypus, for eleven of which he reigned 
alone, and fifteen with his kingdom divided. 
^Fhe eleven years must be reckoned from 
B. c. 1 23, when Zebinas was defeated, to 
B. c. 113, when Grypus fled to Aspendus, 
and the fifteen years from n. c. 11 0, the 
first year after the agreement with Cyzi- 
cenus, to the death of Grypus in b. c. 96, 
reckoning in each case both extremes. 
Josephus gives him twenty -nine years, which 
must be counted from b. c. 125, when his 
claim was first set up, to n. c, 96. lie was 
forty-five years old at his death. He left five 
sons, Selcucus, Philippiis, Antiochus Epi- 
phancs, Demetrius E\icicrus, and Antiochus 
Di(mysus. His wife was Tryphiena, daughter 
of Ptolemy Physcon. On his coins he is 
styled Epiphanes (’E7ri<^oi/^s). He wjis also 
called Philometor (4*iAo/i^T(wp, fond of his 
mother, perhaps because he poisoned his 
mother, for many of the titles of the Syrian 
kings seem to be given in irony), and As- 
pendius from his flight to Aspendus. Phe 
magnificence of his court at Daphne is de- 
scribed by Athenajus (xii. 540.). There are 
several coins on which the effigies of this 
king and of his mother Cleopatra are joined, 
and several others which belong to Antiochus 
alone. Among the reverses, which are for 
the most part similar to those on the coins of 
the preceding kings, there is a very elegant 
device, which is frequently repeated, of a 
man, sometimes naked, sometimes half-naked, 
standing, holding a star in his right hand, 
which is stretched out, and in his left hand a 
spear, on which he leans, a crescent moon 
hanging over his head, and the whole enclosed 
in a laurel wreath. * P. S. 

ANTI OCHUS IX., surnamed CYZICE'- 
NUS (^Kv^iKTjvds)^ kTng of Syria, wsis the 
youngest son of Antiochus Sidetes and Cleo- 
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patra. On the release of Demetrius Ni- 
cator from his captivity in Parthia, Cleopatra 
sent the young Antiochus to be brought up at 
Cyzicus, whence he received his surname. 
He was married to Cleopatra, the daughter 
of Ptolemy Physcon, by whose aid he col- 
lected the army with which he invaded Syria. 
[Antiochits VIII.] After the death of Gry- 
pus, his son Seleucus VI. disputed the king- 
dom with Cyzicenus, and took many Syrian 
cities, and at last defeated Antiochus Cyzi- 
cenus in a battle near Antioch. Antiochus 
was carried by his horse into the midst of 
the enemy, and finding himself about to be 
taken, he killed himself with his own sword 
(b. c. 95). His reign lasted more than seven- 
teen years ; he reigned more than a year 
alone after the expulsion of Grypus, fifteen 
years with Grypus, and one year after him. 
He left a son, Antiochus Eusebes, who suc- 
ceeded him. His title on his coins is Philo- 
pator (^iKotrarusp). A few of his coins are 
known, most of which have similar devices 
to those of the preceding kings. P. S. 

ANTTOCHIJS X. (’Ai'tIoxos), surnamed 
EU'SEHES (JLlaiS-ns) or THE PIOUS, king 
of Syria, was the son of Antiochus Cyzicenus, 
after whose death he disputed the kingdom 
with Seleucus V I., whom he drove out of Syria 
into (hlicia, and there gained a victory over 
him near IMopsuestia, soon after which Seleu- 
cus put himself to death. Put two other 
sons of Antiochus Grypus started up to op- 
pose him, namely, Philip and Antiochus, who 
were twin brothers, and the latter of whom 
assumed the royal title, under tha name of 
Antiochus XI. Epiphanes Philadelphus (^AvrU 
oxos *E7ri(f)aviis ^i\ddfK(})os), Antiochus XI. 
having been drowned in the Orontes while 
fighting against Antiochus X., Philip assumed 
the crown, and ruled over some part of the 
country. Another claimant was then put 
forw ard by Ptolemy I.athyrus,king of iEgypt, 
in the person of Demetrius Euemrus, the 
fourth son of Antiochus Grypus, who joined 
his brother Philip in carrying on the war 
against Antiochus Eusebes. At length the 
people of Syria, w^earied out with these civil 
wars, called in the aid of Tigranes, king of 
Armenia, who took possession of the crown 
in B. c. 83. It is not clear what became of 
Antiochus Eusebes. One account is that, 
before Tigranes was called in, he assisted 
Laodice, queen of the Galadeni, in a war 
against the Parthians, and fell in a battle. 
According to Appian, he remained in Syria 
till he was driven out by Tigranes. Another 
iccount is, that he was vanquished in the 
war with Philip and Demetrius, fled into 
^’arthiti, where he remained till after the 
conquest of Tigranes by the Romans, and 
that, after a vain attempt to secure the me- 
diation of Pompey that he might be restored 
,o his kingdom, he died a natural death. 
This last account arises no doubt from con- 
mnding him w ith his son, Antiochus XIII. 
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Antiochus Eusebes was probably already 
dead in u. c. 75. (Cicero, in Verrem^ iv. 27.) 
He was married to Selene, an Egyptian prin- 
cess, who had formerly been the wife of his 
father, Antiochus Cyzicenus, and of his uncle, 
Antiochus Grypus. lie left a son, Antiochus 
Asiaticus. On his coins he is styled Philo- 
pator, as well as Eusebes, both of which titles 
he probably received or assumed because he 
had avenged his father’s death. The title of 
Eusebes would not have been on his coins if, 
as Appian asserts, it had been given to him 
in irony. On the reverses of his coins are 
the usual emblems of Jupiter, Victory, For- 
tune, and the caps of the Dioscuri. P. S. 

ANTFOCIIUS XL, king of Syria. [An- 
tioch us X.] His coins are very rare, as 
might be expected from the shortness of his 
reign. The reverse of one described by 
Eckhel bears Pallas holding a figure of Vic- 
tory in the right hand, and a spear in the 
left. P. S. 

ANTT'OCHrS XII. (’Arrloxos), surnamed 
DIONY'SUS (AtJi/udos), king of Syria, was 
the youngest son of Antiochus Grj pus. After 
his brother Demetrius Eucserus was taken 
prisoner by the Parthians, he went to Da- 
mascus, and assumed the government of 
Cmle-Syria, but was soon after killed in an 
expedition against Aretas, king of the Ara- 
bians, who is said to have then taken posses- 
sion of (’a‘le-Syria. The exact date of these 
events is not knowm, but it must have been 
before the accession of Tigranes in n. c. 83. 

Antiochus Dionysus is also called on coins 
Theos Epiphanes Nicephorus ((-)ebs EirKpavrjs 
fiiK7j<popos% and Philopator (’allinicus (4>tAo- 
TTUTup KaWlviKos). '^riie only device on his 
coins mentioned by Eekhel is Jupiter stand- 
ing with a figure of Victory in his right hand, 
and a spear in his left. P. S. 

ANTI'OC’HUS XH I. (’Aj/rloxoy), surnamed 
ASIA'TICLIS ('AffiaTi/cJy), the last king of 
Syria, of the dynasty of the Selcucidic, was 
the son of Antiochus Eusebes and Selene. 

It appears that he, with a brother of whom 
nothing more is known, went to Rome about 
B.c. 75 or 74, to urge a claim to the kingdom 
of Eg}pt, in right of their mother Selene, 
and after living there almost two years, An- 
tiochus returned to Syria. On his way thither 
he passed through Sicily, during the prmtorship 
of Verres, who at first entertained him mag- 
nificently, but afterwards plundered him of 
his treasures, and e'.pecialty of a candelabrum 
which the king had intended fur the temple 
of Jupiter in the Capitol, and then drove 
him away from Syracuse, on the pretext of 
injuries done to Sicily by Syrian pirates 
(about M.c. 83). (Cicero, in Verrem, iv. 27 — 
32). After the forces of Tigranes were with- 
drawn from Syria, in n.c. 6‘J, Antiochus as- I 
suraed the government of that kingdom, his | 
title to which had been fully recognised | 
by Rome even during the usurpation of Ti- | 
grancs. (Cicero, L c.) Lucullus left him 
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in quiet possession of the kingdom, but Pom- 
pey deprived him of it, and reduced it to a 
Roman province, as having been obtained 
by conquest from Tigranes (b.c. 65). Ap- 
pian reckons only one year to his reign, 
by which he probably means that, in addition 
to the time he reigned by the tacit consent of 
Lucullus, he was allowed by Pompey to keep 
the kingdom one year longer. He probably 
died about 49 Clinton has satisfactorily 

disproved the supposition that he was the 
same person as Antiochus I., king of Com- 
MAGENK. Like most of the later Seleucidaj 
Antiochus Asiaticus was a weak prince. As 
a youth, he is described by Cicero as simple 
and generous. His name of Asiaticus was 
derived from his education in the Roman 
j)rovince of Asia. He is also called on coins 
Dionysus Ej)iphanes Philopator Callinicus 
(AiOi^utrov *l£,jri(pciur)s ^iXoirdrup KuAAlvt/cos). 
The usual devices on his coins are Jupiter 
and Victory. P. S. 

A NTPOtHIUS Tl lEOS. [ A ntiocii us 
IT., KING OF Syria ; Antiochus VL, 
KINO OF Syria.] 

ANTl'PATER, a celebrated ancient en- 
graver in silver. Pliny places him in the 
third rank of the artists of this class among 
the ancients, but he does not mention any of 
his works. (Ilfst. A^atMXXxiii. 12. 55.) 

It. N. W. 

ANTl'PATER Avrlvarpos^y the name of 
at least two ancient physicians, who are 
sometimes confounded, but who may be dis- 
tinguished with tolerable certainty. The 
earlier of the two must have lived in or 
before the first century after Christ, as he is 
jiioted by Andromaehus, Seribonius Largns, 
md (kelius Aurelianus, if (as seems most 
probable) these three authors refer to the 
ame person. He may also perhaps be tlie 
physician who is said by Galen to have be- 
longed to the sect of the iMethodici. He 
ippears to have had a considerable know- 
ledge of pharmacy and materia medica, as 
!iis medical formula) are freiiuently quoted 
l>y Galen, who says that he was himself in 
Jie habit of using Antipater’s tlieriara, and 
gives the ingredients of it, which agree 
very nearly with those menlioned by Scri- 
boriius lAirgus. The second book of his 
Epistles ” is quoted by Cadius Aurelianus, 
me of which is addressed to a person named 
llallus, who may perhaps be the TElius Gai- 
ns several times mentioned by Galen. He 
may perhaps also be the same physician who 
is quoted by the scholiast on Homer as having 
said that the soul is so united to the body as 
to grow and diminish together with it; that 
when the body is tender, the soul is tender 
,oo; when the body is arrived at perfection, 
so is the soul ; and that when the body 
perishes, the soul perishes w'ith it. This is 
(piotod from the second book of a treatise 
n«pi Vvxns, “ On the Soul and this there- 
fore is very probably the work mentioned by 
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Diogenes Laertius, which Fabricius and others 
attribute to Antipater of Tarsus, the pupil of 
Diogenes of Babylon. 

The other physician of this name was a 
contemporary and acquaintance of Galen in 
the second century after Christ, and appears 
to have practised at Home with some repu- 
tation. lie died at the age of between fifty 
and sixty, and a very interesting account of 
his deatli and the symptoms of his disease is 
given by Galen, which is well worth con- 
sulting. The illness and death of Antipater 
are alluded to also by Stephanus of Alex- 
andria, and by Leo, though in the latter pas- 
sage, by some error in the text or by the 
forgetfulness of the author, the anecdote is 
told of a physician named “ Theophilus.” 
(Scholia in Horn. ^ “ 7/.” lib. xi. v. 11.5. p. .306. 
ed. Bekker ; Cramer’s A need. Grtrca Paris. 
vol. iii. p. 14. ; Fabricius, Piblioth. vol. 

iii. p. .5.38. and vol. x. p. 520. ed. Ilarles, and 
vol. xiii. p. 04. ed. vet. ; C. G. Kiihn, Ad- 
ditam. ad Klenchnm Mcdicoruni Velerum a 
Jo. A. Fahi'icio, etc. Exhihitiim^ licipzig, 4to. 
1826, fascic. ii. p. 8. ; Haller, Bihhoth. Me- 
dw. Praet. tom. i. p. 160, 213. ; Stephanus 
Alexandrinus, Comment, in Ilippocr. “ Aphor.,^* 
in Dietz, Scholia in Ilippocr. et Gal. tom. ii. 
p. 332. ; Leo, Conspect. Medic, iv. 14., in 
Ermerins, Anccd. Mml. Grava^ p. 161.) 

W. A. G. 

ANTlTATKll CAvrlTrarpo^'), grandson of 
Antipater the Idumaean, and eldest son of 
Herod the Great by his first wdfe, Doris. 
After Herod had divorced Doris, and mar- 
ried Mariamne, in n. c. 38, Antipater was 
banished from the court. But Mariamne 
herself had two sons by her former husband, 
Alexander and Aristobulus, and after JHa- 
riainiie was put to death, Herod, who had 
reasons to fear their vengeance, recalled 
Antipatcr, who now commenced a series of 
the basest intrigues, of which, however, he 
himself became the victim. Jlerod had in- 
tended to make one of the sons of Mariamne 
his heir, but Antipatcr succeeded in drawing 
his father’s suspicion upon them, in conse- 
quence of which Herod recalled Doris to Ins 
court, and altered liis will in regard to the 
succession. Antipater was sent to Rome 
with letters of recommendation to Augustus, 
to solicit the emperor’s sanction to the altered 
will of Herod. At Rome Antipater continued 
his intrigues against his half-brothers, and 
although Herod became reconciled to them 
several times. Antipater, who was assisted by 
able hands, at length induced his father to 
have them put to death, b. c. 6. Having thus 
got rid of those who seemed to stand in his 
way to the throne, he was active in carrying 
into effect a plot against the life of liis own 
father, whose natural death he was too im- 
patient to wait for. His accomplice in this 
criminal design, which he bad formed even 
before he went to Rome, was his uncle Phe- 
roras. During Anti pater’s absence at Rome 
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Pheroras suddenly died, and his wife was 
charged with having poisoned him. The in- 
vestigation of this matter also brought to 
light the design of Antipatcr against his 
father, and as the conspiracy was attested by 
satisfactory evidence. Antipater was recalled 
from Rome, but kept in profound ignorance 
of the discovery that had been made. On his 
arrival in Jerusalem he was accused by Ni- 
colaus of Damascus before the Roman go- 
vernor of Syria, Quintilius Varus. He was 
found guilty and condemned to death, and 
after the sentence had received the sanction 
of Augustus, he was put to death in his prison 
a few days before Herod himself died. It 
was probably in reference to this execution 
of Herod’s son that Augustus said, “ It is 
better to be Herod’s pig than his son.” Anti- 
pater was one of those crafty monsters whom 
we meet with occasionally in the history of 
the East, and Josephus characterises him 
truly as “ a mystery of wickedness ” (/ca/ctay 
pva-TTiptoj/). (.Josephus, Jeio. Antiq. xiv. 12. 
xvi. .3 — 11. xvii. 1 — 7., Jewish War, i. 22 — 
33.; Eusebius, llistoria Peeks, i. 8.; Ma- 
crobius, Salnrnalia, ii. 4.) L. S. 

ANTl'PATER ('ArriTrarpos), bishop of 
Rostra in Arabia, was the successor of 
(kmslantinus. He lived, according to Cave, 
about A. D. 460, but respectinghislife nothing 
is known. He appears to have written many 
religious and tlieological works, if all that 
bear his name really belong to him. Several 
fragments of them arc still extant. His 
principal theological work, entitled 
prfffis, was a reply to the Apology of Ramphi- 
lus for Origen. Of another work, which was 
directed against certain alleged blasphemies 
of Origen, two entire chapters arc still extant. 
Fabricius enumerates several homilies of 
Antipatcr, some of which still exist in Mi6. 
(tkive, Scrij)tornni Eeclesinsilrorinn Jlistorui 

Littcraria, i. 3.511. ed. London ; Fabricius, 
Bihhoth. Gnrca, x. .518, &c.) L. S. 

ANTrPA'I’ER (’ArTiTraTpos) of Cyrenk, 
one of the direct disciples of the elder Ari- 
stippus, the founder of the Cyrenaic school 
of philosophy. According to Cicero he was 
blind, and when .some women expressed their 
pity for his privation, he replied that dark- 
ness too had its pleasures. It is not known 
if he wrote anything, and it is doubtful if the 
fragments on marriage by one Antipater, 
which are preserved in Stobauis, belong to 
him or some oIIkt person of the name. 
(Diogenes Laertius, ii. 86. ; Cicero, Tuscid. 
Qua.st. V. 38. ; Stobaius. Sermones, 65. 68.) 

L. S. 

ANTI'PA’FER Avrlrrarpos') of IIikra- 
POL 1 .S in Phrygia, a Greek rhetorician, was a 
son of Zcuxidenius, who was a man of dis- 
tinction in his native place. Antipater was 
instructed in rlietoric by Adrianus, Pollux, 
and Zeno of Athens. He was a contem- 
porary of the Emperor Septimius Severus 
(a. D. 193 — 211) and his successor Caracalla, 
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and distinguished himself as a rhetorician, 
both by his written and extempore orations. 
Rut his declamations, among which Olym- 
piacs and Panathcnaics are mentioned, did not 
surj)ass those of his contemporaries ; and the 
art in which he was unrivalled was that of 
letter-writing. Owing to his merit in this 
respect, as well as to the fact of his having 
written a history of the exploits of Severus, 
Antipater was made private secretary to the 
emperor ; and the cliaracter of the emperor, 
says Philostratus, could not have been exhi- 
bited ou the stage with more truth than it is 
displayed in the letters wdiich Antipater w rote 
for Severus. He gradually became so great a 
favourite with the emperor, that he was raised 
to the consular dignity, and appointed go- 
vernor of Rithynia. Rut his administrat ion AVius 
too severe, and lie was soon removed from his 
government After this CA^ent he seems to 
have retired to private life, and he is said to 
have died at the age of sixty-eight, rather of 
voluntary starvation than of illness. He is 
said to have educated the sons of his pa- 
tron ScA^erus. No fragments of his w'orks 
are extant, (Philostratus, Vitw Sophishtrum, 
ii. c. 2-1, 25. § 4. e. 2(). § 3.; Galenus, De 
Thei'KW, ad Pison. ii. 458. j Eudocia, p. 57.) 

L, S. 

ANTITATER ('AyriTrarpo^) of Idu- 
MiEA. His father, who likewise bore the 
name of Antipater, w'as, according to Jo- 
sephus, a noble Idumajan, and had receiA'ed 
file government of Idurmra from Alexander 
Jannajus. Julius Africaiius, as ipioted by 
Eusebius, describes Antipater as a nati\'e of 
Ascalon, who was carried to Idumiea by rob- 
bers ; but the account of Josephus appears to 
be more entitled to credit. Antipater acted 
a prominent part in the history of the Jews 
during the reign and disputes of Hyrcauus IJ. 
and his brother Aristobulus II. In n. c. C5 
he prevailed upon Hyrcarius to seek the 
assistance of Arctas, an Arab chief Avith 
whom Antipater’s father had formed a con- 
nection, but the attempt of Aretas to place 
Ilyrcanus on the throne was unsuccessful. 
Ou the arrival of Pompey in Syria, in ii. c. 
64, Antipater endeavoured to obtain the .sup- 
port of the Romans for Hyreanus, and it was 
mainly owing to his iiiHuence that Pompey, 
after the taking of Jerusalem in n. c. 6.‘3, de- 
posed Aristobulus, and raised Hyreanus to 
the throne, though he only received the title 
of high -priest and not that of king, which 
Aristobulus had enjoyed. As 1 lyrcanus was 
very indolent and unconcerned about affairs 
of state. Antipater had nearly all the poAver 
in his own hands, whence he is called 
“the guardian” {Mr pottos') ; and while on 
the one hand, he acted as a faithful friend 
of Hyreanus, on the other he did everything 
to win the favour of the Romans. He sup- 
ported Aulus Gabinius against Alexander, 
the son of Aristobulus [A^xanuer, son 
OF Aristobulus], and against Archelaus, 
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king of Egypt. During the Egyptian war 
of Julius CsDsar (n. c. 48), he displayed 
such zeal in the cause of Cjesar that he Avas 
rewarded by him with the Roman franchise, 
and was made procurator of all Judica, Avbich 
he governed Avith unlimited powx'r, though 
he allowed Hyreanus to maintain his title. 
Antipater appears to have had the good of 
his country at heart. He endeavoured to 
prevent the internal disturbances which w ere 
on the point t.f breaking out Avhen his son 
Herod (the Great) designed to attack Hyr- 
eanus in Jerusalem, B. c, 46. [Herod the 
Great.] The same spirit Avas manifested in 
the regulations Avhich he made in h. c. 4.*J, for 
the collection of the tax imjmsed upon Jmhea 
byPassius for the maintenance of his troop.s. 
Rut with all this he did not e.scape the envy 
and hatred of some of his countrymen. He 
died in b.c. 4.3, of poison, administered to him 
by the cup-bearer of Hyreanus on the insti- 
gation of Malichus, a man Avho.se life had 
been twice saved by Antipater. (Jo.se])lms, 
Jewish Antiq. xiv. 1 — 11.; Jewish If or, 
i. 6 — 11.; Julius Africanus in Eusebius’ 
Ilisfor. Keelcsiast. i. G, &c.;. compare Aris- 
TOBUiAis H. and Hyrcanus 11.) E. S. 

ANTI'PATER, LiJVlUS <EE7JTJ8, the 
hi.storian, Avas contemporary with Tiberius 
and Gains (iracchu.s, and with the annalists 
Calpurnius Piso, Fannins, and Junius 
Gracchanus, .so that his birth nearly coincided 
with the beginning of the seventh century of 
Rome, and* may be placed about h. c. 15.3. 
NotAvith.standing liis Greek surname Anti- 
pater, Ikelius (for so, and not C<eft us, the name 
should be written in Mons Cafius, in the 
h'truscan chief Cafes Vibeima, and in the 
Roman family of the (Jahi) was a Roman 
by birth, although he may have been the .son 
or grandson of a Greek freedrnan of the 
(’aclii. He was an eminent lawyer, and in 
.some repute for his ehapieiice, smee, be.sides 
other pupils, he gave instruction to L. Lieinius 
Grassus, the orator. Pomponius, however, 
says {De Orajinc Juris, Dig. i. tit. 2. $ 40.) 
that Ca?lius was rather an elocpient speaker 
than a sound jurisconsult. With the friend- 
ship of Crassus, Gmlius enjoyed the con- 
fidence of Gains Gracchus, who imparted to 
him many circumstances of his life, Avhieh ho 
afterwards inserted in his history. Of the 
personal history of Coclius nothing is known. 
The Lucius Caelius, who was prefect of 11- 
lyricum in b.c. 169 (Livy, xliii. 21.), was a 
different person. Of his history seven books 
are cited by the grammarians ; but there were 
probably more ; for although Cicero merely 
says “ Cmlius described the Punic war,” the 
fragments seem to include the events of the 
three Punic wars, and of the tribunates of the 
Gracchi. Livy, indeed, quotes (3cclius only 
in his third decade ; but his history of the 
first and third Punic wars, as well as of the 
seventh century of the city, is lost. Ceelius 
was an eye-witness of the tribunates of the 
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Gracchi : and according to an old distinction 
between annals and history (Gellius, Nodes 
Attica:, V. 18.), the latter part of his work 
may have been denominated history, the for- 
mer annals. And this may account for some 
grammarians, as Nonius and Priscianus, citing 
the annals, while others, as Gellius, Servius, 
and C'harisius, mention only the history of 
("mlius. Cmlius is sometimes confounded 
with Caecilius, a rhetorician of the age of 
Augustus, who, according to Athenacus (vi. 
104. p. 272. Suidas, Kai/ciAm), wrote a his- 
tory of the servile wars, and sometimes with 
M. Cmlius Rufus the orator, a pupil of Ci- 
cero. It is doubtful whether his liistory 
included the c irliest times of Home, lie is 
known to have employed the “ < Irigines ” of 
M. Porcius Cato the elder, which ascended 
to the remotest mra of the city (Gellius, 
Nurtes Attica:, x. 24. ; Macrobius, Satur- 
nalia, i. 4.); and Servius says that Cmlius 
treated of antiquarian subjects in his fifth 
book. {Ad AUncith, x. 14.5. Solinus, Poly- 
histor, ii. 28.) Rut neither Dionysius in his 
“ Antiquities,” nor Plutarch in his “ J^ives 
of Romulus, Numa, &c.,” makes mention of 
Cmlius ; and the passages cited by Servius 
and Solinus may have been merely incidental 
references to the early history of Italy in- 
serted by Cmlius in his narrative of the Punic 
wars. In his account of the second Punic 
war, Crnlius was indebted to Silenus, a Sici- 
lian Greek, who had been an eye-witness of 
Hannibal’s principal campaigns in Italy, and 
who, as the fragments of (Delius imply, pos- 
sessed a more accurate knowledge of the 
Carthaginian’s movements and route than 
the authors whom Livy generally followed, 
(’lelius adopted the Fasti of M. Fulvius No- 
bilior ; and by his accuracy and diligence 
seems to have merited the deference paid him 
by Livy (xxii. 5, 6, 11, 12.; xxiii. 6.; xxvii. 
27.); and the character for trustworthiness 
given him by Valerius Maximus (i. 7.). Thus 
he had examined minutely the various sto- 
ries current of tlie death of Marcell us : he 
had conversed with one who had sailed, or 
pretended to have sailed, from Gades to 
^Ethiopia, that is, doubled the Cai^e of 
Good Hope. His statement of the distance 
from New Carthage (Cartagena) to Italy, 
by Hannibal’s route, agrees with that of Po- 
lybius : he had remarked a singular property 
in the waters of the lake Avernus, and he 
seems to have honestly recorded the losses of 
Rome in her wars with Carthage. Some- 
times, indeed, Cmlius resembles Valerius of 
Antium in his fondness for exorbitant num- 
bers, and he had a predilection for stories of 
dreams and omens, some of which, however, 
he found in Silenus. (Cicero, De Divinat. 
i. 24. 26.; Valerius Maximus, i. 7.) When 
completed, Crnlius sent his history to the 
grammarian L. .TElius Stilo Praeconninus 
(Suetonius, Illustr. Grammatic. 3.), to whom 
also Lucilius dedicated one of his poems (Ad 
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Herennium, iv. 12.) M. Brutus abridged the 
History of Cmlius as well as those of Fannius 
and Polybius. (Cicero, Ad Atticum, xiii. 8.) 
The language of Caslius is described by Ci- 
cero as clear and vigorous, but deficient in 
smoothness in collocation and in cadence. 
Yet even in these respects, he admits that 
Cajlius excelled his predecessors, and ho w'as 
probably one of the first who applied to nar- 
rative the laws of rhetoric. Like Sallust, 
Cadius delighted in archaisms ; and from no 
one have the grammarians — Quintilian, Fes- 
tus. Nonius, &c. — more frequently derived 
anti<iue words and phrases. He had appa- 
rently some provincialisms also in his style, 
since, like the laicanians, he wrote dii for die 
or diei. His fondness for archaisms probably 
recommended him to the Emperor Hadrian, 
who preferred him to Sallust. (Spartian, 
HIstor. August. Srriptores, Hadrianus, c. 1(3.) 
(Besides the preceding references, see Lach- 
niann, Da Fontihus JJi'ii, p. 19 — 21. ; Krause 
Vvtercs Ilistoriri JMlini,p. 182 — 202., who has 
collected the fragments of (Radius ; and two 
memoirs on Cmlius Antipater in the “ Annals 
of the University of Jicyden,” 1821, by Ba- 
vins Antoni us Nauta, and Willem Groen van 
Prinsterer.) W. B. D. 

ANTIPATER(*A»/Tl7raTpos), King of Ma- 
CKDONJA. He was a grandson of Antipater, 
the regent of Macedonia, and second son of 
Cassander by Thessalonica, a half-sister of 
Alexander the Great. After the death of 
his eldest brother, Philip IV., in n. c. 296, 
who had succeeded Cassander, Antipatcr as- 
cended the throne of Macedonfa, which was 
disputed by his younger brother Alexander. 
[Alkxandku V. OF Macedonia.] After 
the reconciliation with his brother, the king- 
dom of Macedonia appears to have been di- 
vided betw'een them. Alexander was put to 
death by Demetrius the son of Antigonus 
Cyclops in n. c. 294, and Antipater also 
lost his kingdom. According to Justin he 
fled to I,.ysimachus in Thrace, whose daugh- 
ter Eurydice was his wife, and who gave 
Antipater’s portion of Macedonia to Deme- 
trius, and afterwards put him to death be- 
cause he complained of being treated faith- 
lessly by his own father- in -law\ His wife 
was, for the same rc.ason, thrown into prison. 
Diodorus states that Demetrius put Antipater 
to death, by which he meant probably that 
Lysimachus did what Demetrius instigated 
or compelled him to do, which reconciles the 
apparently contradictory statements of Justin 
and Diodorus. (Plutarch, Pyrrhus, 6, 7., De- 
metrius, 3G, 37.; Justin, xvi. 1, 2.; Diodorus, 
xxi, Eclog. 7. p. 490.) L. S. 

ANTI'PATER ('Avrivarpos'), Regent of 
Macedonia. He was a son of lolaus, and a 
man of great talent. In his early years he 
had the advantage of the instruction of Aris- 
totle. The pru&nce which he displayed in 
all his conduet, and his attaehment to the 
royal house of Macedonia, gained him the 
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favour of Philip II., who made Antipater his 
friend, general, and minister. The king’s 
confidence in him appears from an anecdote, 
according to which I’hilip one day after get- 
ting up rather late, said, “ I have slept soundly, 
but Antipater was awake.” After the battle 
of Chieronea, in ii. c. .3.38, Antipater and 
Alexander, the son of Philip, were sent to con- 
vey to Athens the bones of those Athenians 
who had fallen in the battle, and to conclude 
a treaty of friendship and alliance with the 
Athenians. Alexander had the same esteem 
for Antipatcr as his father, and when the 
young king was preparing for his Asiatic 
expedition, Aiitipater, with other men of in- 
fluence, entreated him to marry, and give a 
successor to the throne of Macedonia, before 
embarking in his great iin<lertaking. 'riic 
advice was disregarded, but on setting out 
Alexander appointed Aiitipater regent of 
Macedonia, and placed at his disposal an 
army of twelve thousand foot, and one thou- 
sand live hundred horse for the protection of 
the kingdom. In n. c. 3.31, Antipater was 
engaged in a war with some rebellious tribes 
of Thrace under Meinnon, which the Spartans 
considered a favourahle opportunity for re- I 
covering their supremacy in Greece, and ' 
accordingly Sparta, under her king, Agis III., 
and her Peloponnesian allies, rose against 
Macedonia. Anti pater settled the affairs in 
Thrace as speedily as possible by a peace, 
and hastened to the Peloponnesus. In the 
neighbourhood of Megalopolis in Arcadia I 
he gained a complete victory over the Greeks. ! 
Agis fell in battle, and the Greeks wei*e com- 
pelled to keep quiet. [A«is III.] The posi- 
tion of Antipater as regent of Macedonia was 
difficult, on account of the arrogance, the 
perpetual interference, and the petty jealou- 
sies of queen Olympias, the mother of Alex- 
ander. lOach often complained of the other 
by letters and messengers to Alexander. 
Whether it was that the accusations of Olym- 
pias or Antipater’s own conduct raised sus- 
picions in the king’s mind, or that Alexander 
merely intended to put an end to these quar- 
rels by removing the regent, in the year 
B. c. 32.3, when Alexander was at Babylon, 
he sent orders to Antipater to bring recruits 
to Asia, and appointed Craterus to lead back 
the Macedonian veterans, and succeed Anti- 
pater as regent of Macedonia. It is not im- 
probable that Antipater’s own conduct ma^ 
have afforded grounds for suspicion, as it 
cannot be supposed that he was indifferent 
to the execution of his son-in-law, Alexan- 
der, son of Aeropus. But before Alexander’s 
orders were carried into effect, he died at 
Babylon in B. c. 32.3. There is a tradition 
that Anti pater was implicated in the death of 
Alexander the Great, and it is said that Ari- 
stotle, who was hurt by the king’s conduct 
towards him, induced Antipater to administer 
poison to Alexander at Babylon, through his 
son lollas, who was the king’s cup-^arer. 
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But this report is contradicted by the best 
authorities, and it is not improbable that it 
arose several years after the death of Alex- 
ander through the slander of Olympias, the 
implacable enemy of Antipater and his 
family. 

In the division of the empire after the 
death of Alexander, it w^as agreed that Anti- 
pater, in conjunction with Craterus, should 
have the government of the Euroi)ean parts, 
with the exception of Thrace, which was 
given to Lysimachus as a separate satrapy. 
The arrival of the news of Alexander’s 
death liad encouraged flic Greeks once more 
to take up arms to recover their independ- 
ence, and Antij)ater had now to carry on a 
war against a powerful confederacy of the 
Greeks, which was headed by the Athenians 
and /Etoliaiis. The war which broke out is 
called the Lamian war, from the town of 
Lamia in ’fhessaly. J’he command of the 
army of the confederates was given to Leo- 
sthenes of Athens. Near Tbermopybe he 
defeated the Macedonians, and Antipater was 
obliged to throw himself into the towm of 
Lamia. The towm w as besieged, and its sur- 
render was daily expected. Ilut the death of 
Leosthenes, and the withdrawal of the Ako- 
lians, gave a favourable turn to the war for 
Aiitipater, who maintained himself in Lamia 
until Leonnatus came with an army to his 
relief. The Greeks now raised the siege, 
turned against Leonnatus, and an engagement 
with him ensued, in which he was defeated 
and killed. But discord among the Greeks 
prevented their following up this victory, and 
Antipater was enabled to join the remainder 
of the defeated army. He now withdrew 
beyond the river Peneus, where he was joined 
by Craterus." His forces became tlius supe- 
rior to those of the Greeks, whose disunion, 
though the battle of Cranon, which was now 
fought, w'as scarcely decisive on either side, 
destroyed all their hopes. The moderation with 
which Antipater used his victory induced the 
Greeks, with the exception of the Altolians, 
to submit again to Macedonia. The con- 
federacy was dissolved b. c. .322, as Antipater 
refused to treat with it, and each separate 
stfde had to implore his mercy. The Athe- 
nians obtained the alliance of the Macedo- 
nians only on the hard conditions of sur- 
rendering the leaders of the insurrection, 
and among them Demosthenes, who how- 
ever made his escape, recalling the exiles of 
the Macedonian party, and paying a heavy 
contribution to defray the expenses of the 
war. In addition to all this, the democratical 
constitution of Athens was abolished, an 
oligarchy, headed by the faithful partisans of 
the Macedonians, was established, and a Ma- 
cedonian garrison took possession of Muny- 
chia. The Altolians had retreated to their 
mountains to wait for a favourable opportu- 
nity for renewing the contest. 

After the close of the Ijomian war, Anti- 
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pater gave his daughter Phila in marriage U 
Craterus, in order to unite the interests o] 
his colleague with his own. 'J'he two regent: 
invaded TEtolia, n. c. 322, but they had 
scarcely entered the enemy’s country, when 
Antigoiius informed them that Perdiccas, th' 
supreme regent of the Macedonian empire, 
entertained the plan of making himself master 
of the empire by marrying Cleopatra, th( 
sister of Alexander, crushing all the other 
satraps, and divorcing Nicjca, the daughter 
of Antipater, whom he had married only a 
short time before. This intelligence induced 
Antipater to conclude peace with the TEto- 
lians on terms favourable to them, and to 
direct all liis efforts against Pcrdiccas. An- 
tipater and Craterus immediately prepared tc 
march into Asia, and entered into an alliance 
with l*tolemy of Egypt, whom Perdiccas in- 
tended to attack first. In the spring of ii. c. 
321 the two regents of Macedonia crossed 
tlie Hellespont. Eumenes, the friend of Per- 
diecas, had received orders to oppose them, 
for Perdiccas was already on his march to 
Egypt. Neoptolemus, an officer who had 
deserted from Eumenes, assured the invaders 
that it would be an easy matter to defeat 
Eumenes ; and trusting to this Antipater 
divided the Macedonian forces, and giving 
the command against Eumenes to Craterus, 
he himself marclied through Cilicia towards 
Egypt. While Antipater was in Syria he 
received intelligence of Perdiccas being mur- 
dered by his own troops, and that Pithon and 
ArrhidoBUS had been appointed to the su- 
preme regency in his stead. Near the town 
of Triparadisus, Antipater joined the army of 
Perdiccas, which was returning from Eg^pt, 
and as the two supreme regents were un- 
able to contend against the perpetual in- 
terference of queen Eurydice, who, together 
with her husband, Philip Arrhidicus, and the 
young king Alexander iEgus, was still with 
the army in Asia, they resigned their office, 
which was conferred upon Antipatcr. Im- 
mediately after. Antipater had to put down 
a mutiny of the army, which Eurydice en- 
deavoured to turn to her own advantage and 
against Antipatcr. While at Triparadisus 
the regent made several new regulations re- 
specting the satrapies which had become 
vacant by the recent occurrences ; he left 
Antigonus to prosecute the war against Eu- 
menes and the other partisans of Perdiccas, 
and returned to Macedonia in n. c. 321, to- 
gether with Philip Arrhidjcus and Alexander 
A^gus. He arrived in Macedonia about the 
spring of n. c. 320, and the peace which had 
been disturbed during his absence by the 
iEtolians had already been re-established 
by his generals. Soon after his arrival, he 
was seized by an illness w hich terminated 
his. fife, early in the year n. c. 319. During 
his illness the Athenian orator Demadcs 
came to him as ambassador from Athens, 
to petition for the withdrawal of the Mace- 
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donian garrison from Munychia, and Anti- 
pater had him put to death on the ground 
of having kept up a treacherous correspond- 
ence with Perdiccas. [Demades.] In liis 
last days Antipater appointed Pol^sperchon 
his successor in the regency of the Mace- 
donian empire : to his son Cassander he 
gave only the office of chiliarch. This slight 
to his own son may he accounted for in va- 
rious ways. It may be that Antipater acted 
in this manner out of consideration for the 
interests of the royal family of Macedonia, 
which Cassander hated, or that he foresaw 
the troubles that would arise between Cas- 
sander and the Macedonians. The haughty 
and intractable character of Cassander was 
well known to the Macedonians, and he was 
much disliked by them. (Elatlie, Geschichfa 
Mitccdotiims^ i. ; Droysen, Gesrhichte Ah'x- 
anders des Grussen^ and Gcschichtc der NitcJt- 
fohjer Alexanders ; Thirlwall, Hist, of Greece^ 
vii. : which works contain the references to 
all the ancient authorities.) L. S. 

ANTI'PATEU h-vrlTtaTpoi) of SiDON, a 
Greek writer of epigrams, many of which are 
still extant in the Greek Anthology. J le ap- 
pears to have lived shortly before or at the 
time of Meleager (that, is about n. c. 100), 
who is said to have incorporated in his col- 
lection of minor poems many of those of 
Antipatcr, which were distinguished for 
elegance, and their purity of style and versi- 
fication ; and this is, in fact, the character 
of most of those which are still extant un- 
der his name, whereas some ai;p only para- 
phrases of earlier poems. From the Antho- 
logy of Meleager these epigrams were subse- 
quently incorporated in that of Constantimis 
Cephalas, and have thus been preserved. 
Antipater is mentioned by Cicero as a con- 
temporary of Q. Lutatius Catulus, wdio was 
consul in n. c. 102, which agrees with the 
date assigned to him above, (hcero also 
speaks of the great facility with which Anti- 
pater made extempore verse of various kinds. 
Jle died at an advanced ago. (Cicero, l)e 
Fato^ .3., ])c Orator iii. 50.; Pliny, Hist. 
TVh/. vii. 52. ; Valerius Maximus, i. 8. E. 10.; 
Jacobs, Ad Antholoyiam Grcec. xiii. 840, &c.) 

L. S. 

ANTI'PATEll Qhvrlirarpoi) of Tarsus, 
a Stoic philosopher. lie was a disciple of 
Diogenes the Babylonian, and teacher of 
Panietius, and conseciuently must have lived 
about n. c. 140. Respecting his life nothing 
s known, but he appears to have been a phi- 
bsopher of great merit, and to have had a 
beneficial infiuence upon the school to which 
he belonged. He not only combated the 
scepticism of Carneades, but he conducted 
the controversies which were then going on 
between the Academics and the Stoics. 
Cicero praises him for his acuteness, but 
seems to blame him for the stubbornness 
svith which he maintained his own opinions. 
Antipater had not much readiness in arguing 
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on a subject, whence he confined himself 
to writing, which drew upon him the nick- 
name of the “ pen-crier ” (icaAa/itog<Jas). His 
controversies with Carneades filled several 
treatises (volumina), and those with the 
Academics appear likewise to have been 
very voluminous. Besides these controversial 
writings, there are mentioned — 1. A work 
on divination, in two books. He maintained 
the possibility of knowing future events, 
which he endeavoured to prove from the be- 
nevolence of the deity, and from the know- 
ledge of the future which the deity himself 
possessed. In this work he had collected 
many instances of divination, especially those 
by which Socrates was believed to have di- 
vined the future. 2. A work on dreams, in 
one book. He believed that the future was 
revealed to man in dreams, and he proved 
his position partly by a large collection of 
dreams, which had been apparent revelations 
of this kind. 3. On superstition (irepl Antri- 
Saiiiovias). 4. Some ethical works, of which, 
however, the titles are not known. To judge 
from what Cicero says, they must have been 
of an entirely practical nature, and have 
treated on the application of ethical princi- 
ples rather than on the principles themselves. 
5. A work on the deity. His notions about 
God were much above those of the popular 
religion of the Greeks. According to him 
God was not subject to any of the variations 
incident to human existence : he was incor- 
ruptible and pure, and full of good-will to 
man. (The passages in which Cicero speaks 
of him are collected in Orelli’s Onomasticon 
Tiillianum^ ii. 44. Compare Plutarch, De 
Stoiconim liepugnanliis^ 1033. 10a 1., De 
(hirrulitate, .514. ; Eusebius, Prcrparatio 
DvangeUca, x\\. 8.; Stobacus, De Fata, 16.; 
Atl\pna;us, viii. 346. ; Diogenes Laertius, 
vii. 121.) L. S. 

ANTl'PATER (’Ai/rtTrorpos), of Thessa- 
L.ONICA, a Greek writer of epigrams, some of 
which are extant in the Greek Anthology. 
He appears to be the Antipater who is some- 
times called a Macedonian. His epigrams con- 
tain sufficient evidence that he lived during the 
latter period of the reign of Augustus, and 
down to that of Caligula, that is from n. c. 10 
to A. D. 38. His epigrams are, for the most 
part, of a descriptive or epic character, and 
are elegant both in style and versification. 
(Jacobs, Ad Anthohg'am Grac. xiii. 848, &c.; 
Brunck, Analecta, ii. 109 — 127.) L. S. 

ANTrPATER ('Amlirarpo?), of Tyre, a 
Stoic philosopher who died at Athens a short 
time before Cicero wrote his work “ De 
Officiis,” that is, shortly before n. c. 45. He 
seems to have written a work “ On Duties,” 
in which he censured Panaetius for having 
omitted in his book, on the same subject, two 
important points, the care for one’s physical 
health, and for one’s money. Diogenes 
Laertius several times mentions a work of 
Antipater of Tyre, “ On the Universe ” (“Trepl 
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KSarpov), of which he quotes the eighth book ; 
but whether it was by this Antipatcr, or by 
another, who was a native of the same place, 
and lived somewhat earlier, and was a friend 
of Cato the younger during the early part of 
his life, is uncertain. (Cicero, De Officius, 
ii. 24.; Diogenes Laertius, vii. 139, 140. 142. 
148.; Plutarch, Cato Min. 4. •, Strabo, xvi. 
7.57.; Vossius, De llistoriris Greeds, 392. 
ed. Westermenn, who, however, confounds 
the two Anti paters.) J,. S. 

ANTPPllANES CAvTKpdrrj^), a writer 
of Greek epigrams, several of which are still 
extant. He lived about the time of the em- 
peror Augustus. (Jacobs, ad Anthologunn 
Gro'cam^ xiii. 850.) R. W — n. 

ANTTPHANES Avt i<f>drrjs'), a sculptor 
of Argos. He was a scholar of Periclytus 
(so the name is read in Bekker's Pausanias), 
and the master of C’leon, and therefore is sup- 
posed to have lived about the ninety -fourth 
Olymjuad, or four hundred years before our 
a'ra. Periclytus was a scholar of Polyclpitus 
of Argos. Among the works attributed to 
him were statues of the Dioscuri ; and others 
of heroes. Antiphanes is also said to have 
executed a bronze horse which was dedicated 
at Delphi by the Argives, in commemoration 
of the victory which they claimed over the 
Lacedamionians at Thyrea. This horse is 
called by Pausanias Durehis (Sovpews), a 
name which seems to have a r(*ference to the 
^’rojan horse and is explained by another 
passage of Pausanias (i. 23.). It is supposed 
that these works were executed some time 
after the event referred to, which may be 
that recorded in 'I'hucydides (vi. 95. b. c. 
414.). (Pausanias, V. 17., x. 9.) R. W. jun. 

ANTl'PHANES AvTKpdvrjs), the son of 
Demophanes, or as some said of Stephaniis, 
was an Athenian poet of the school called 
the Middle Comedy. According to the 
statement of Siiidas he was born about B. c. 
404, and died b. c. 330, at the age of seventy- 
four years. It is true, indeed, that a play 
is assigned to him by Athenuiiis (iv. 1.56.), 
from internal evidence in which it would 
appear that Antiphanes lived fill j». c. 30b ; 
it has, however, been shown by (3inton in the 
“ Philological Museum ” (vol. i. 608.), that the 
play in question (the TlapfK^i^o/xevrj) was 
most probably written by Alexis, another comic 
poet of the same school. The birth-place of 
Antiphanes is not known with any degree of 
certainty ; some accounts making it I.’ius, 
others Smyrna, and others Rhodes. Another 
st 9 ,tement represents him as an Athenian, 
but of Thessalian descent. Antiphanes was 
a most prolific writer ; according to the 
lowest estimate he wrote no less than two 
hundred and sixty plays, and according to 
Suidas as many as two hundred and eighty. 
From the comparatively small number of 
victories gained by him in the dramatic con- 
tests, only thirteen, it would appear either 
that his plays were very seldom exhibited, 
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or thal lie im very niuttcoesafta with them. 
There ere still extant fragments and titles 
(chiefly frem Athenmus) of no less than two 
hnndred and thirty comedies ascribed to 
him; bat the correctness of many of the 
titles cannot be depended upon. Many of 
these titles are connected with mythical sub- 
jects, as the Alcestis, the Medea, and the 
Orpheus. Others are historical, as the 
Timon, the Sappho, and the Leonidas ; others 
ag^ refer to the characters and incidents of 
daily life. From the expressions of Athe- 
niBUS (i. 27. d., iv. 156. c., 168. d.) we may 
infer that Antiphanes was an elegant and 
graceful writer ; and the fragments of his 
plays lead to the same conclusion, lie is 
said to have died at Cius from a blow by a 
pear tree,” a tradition which may have given 
rise to the statement of his having been bom 
there. Demetrius Phalereus wrote an ac- 
count of his life, which is not now extant. 
The known titles of his plays are given and 
classified, and the fragments collected by A. 
Meineke, Fragmenta Comicorum Grcccorum, 
i. 304., iii. 1. 

The principal passages of the extant frag- 
ments are also brought together by ('linton in 
the “ Philological Museum,” i. 5()0., and by 
Bailey in his “ Comicorum Griccorum Frag- 
menta.” The passages given by ^Ir. Bailey 
are accompanied by Richard Cumberland’s 
Translations in English verse. (Suidas, 'Av- 
ri<l><iyris ; Diogenes Laertius, v. 81.; Bode, 
Geschichte der Dramatischen JJichtkunst der 
Helleneiiy I. ii. 401.) 

Besides the Antiphanes above mentioned, 
Suidas (sub voc.) speaks of two other poets of 
the same name. One of these was a tragic 
poet, contemporary with Thespis, and a na- 
tive of Carystus in Euheea ; the other is said 
by Suidas to have written comedies, but no 
mention is made of him by any other writer. 
(Meineke, Ilistoria Critica Comicorum Grcc~ 
corum^ p. 340.) R. W — ^n. 

ANTPPHANES of Berga 

in Thrace, was a Greek writer on the mar- 
vellous and incredible in distant countries 
(J&Kurrai^ Scymnus Chius, 6.57). From the 
notices given of him by Strabo (i. 47., ii. 
102. 104.), it appears that he endeavoured to 
pass off his strange stories as true histories, 
whence the word bergaizein 
came to be used in the sense of writing 
fictions or romances (Stephanas Byzant. 
sub voc. B^gyr;). He is generally believed 
to be the same person as Antiphanes the 
younger, who wrote a Greek work on cour- 
tesans. (Athenseus, xiii. 586. ; Harpocration, 
sub voc. ‘AvTiKvpa.) R. W — ^n. 

ANTFPHANES (^AvTi<pdv7\s), an ancient 
Greek physician, a native of tlie island of 
Delos, whose exact date is unknown, but 
who (as he is quoted by Coclius Aurelianus) 
must have lived some time in or before the 
first half of the second century after Christ, 
lie wrote a work entitled TlavSvrris, “ Pa- 
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noptej” One of his prescriptions is pre- 
served by Galen, and he is quoted by St. Cle- 
ment of Alexandria as having asserted that 
the sole cause of disease in man was the too 
great variety of his food. (Cmlius Aure- 
lianus, De Morb. Chron, lib. iv. cap. 8. p. 637. 
ed. Amman ; Galen, De Cmtpos, Medicam, 
sec. Locos j lib. v. cap. 5. tom* xii. p. 877. ed. 
Kuhn ; Clemens Alexandrinus, Peedag. lib. 
ii. cap. 1. p. 163. ed. Potter; Fabricius, Bib- 
lioth. Grccca, tom. xiii. p. 64. ed. vet. ; Haller, 
Biblioth. Medic. Pract. tom. i.) W. A. G. 

ANTrPHANES (*AKTi^(£n 7 s), the son of 
Telemnastus of Gortyna in Crete, is men- 
tioned by Polybius (p. 1341. ed. Casaub.) as 
having been very superior to his country- 
men, and “ by no means like a Cretan.” He 
was sent by the Cretans as ambassador to 
Corinth, about n. c. 200, to solicit the aid of 
the Achicans against the Rhodians ; and he 
showed considerable ability on his mission, 
which, liowever, was not successful. R. W — n. 

ANTT'PHILUS (^Avrl(pt\os) of Byzan- 
tium, a Greek writer of epigrams, of which 
upwards of forty are extant in the Greek 
Anthology. Although most of them are 
among the best of the collection, some are of 
very inferior merit, and this difference in 
style and character induced Reiske to con- 
sider the epigrams which bear the name of 
Antiphilus, as the productions of two, or even 
three, poets of that name, who belonged to 
different times. But this hypothesis is per- 
fectly arbitrary, and the difference in style 
and character of tw7) poems •alone is not a 
sufficient ground for assigning them to two 
different authors. The time at which Anti- 
philus lived may be inferred from one of his 
epigrams (ix. 178.), in whicli he makes al- 
lusion to some privileges which the emperor 
Nero conferred upon the Rhodians. This poet 
must therefore have lived in, or shortly affer, 
the reign of Nero. (Reiske, Ad Antlwlog, 
lonslant. Cephalce^ 191.; Jacobs, Ad Anthol, 
rrecc. xiii. 8.5 1, &c.) L. S. 

ANTI'PHILUS (Avt1</>«Aos>), a celebrated 
painter, was a native of Egypt, and is com- 
monly said to have lived about the time of 
Alexander the Great, and to have been the 
contemporary of Apelles. But the storj'^ in 
"jucian in his treatise against Calumny places 
im a century later; for the Apelles and An- 
.iphilus there spoken of were contemporary 
with Ptolemy Philopator, the fourth of the 
Ptolemies, who lived about a century after 
Alexander. This is distinctly affirmed by 
Lucian, who says that Antiphilus accused 
Apelles of being implicated in the conspiracy 
of Theodotus, the Egyptian governor of Ccele- 
Syria, which happened under Ptolemy Phi- 
lopator according to Polybius, b. c. 2 18. The 
Apelles of Ephesus therefore there men- 
tioned must not be confounded with the 
celebrated Apelles of Cos or of Colophon, who 
was also a citizen of Ephesus. That Lucian 
has made an error in the substance of the 
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accusation is not very probable; the nature of 
the picture also, which Apelles is said to have 
pjunted in consequence, is in quite a distinct 
style of art from any of the works of the great 
Apelles. [Apelles of Ephesus.] 

The time of Antiphilus cannot be inferred 
from his paintings of Philip and Alexander, 
which may have been painted at any period, 
for they are not specified as having been por- 
traits, nor do they appear to have beeh such. 
But from the manner in which he is spoken 
of by Pliny, from the painters with whom he 
is classed, and from the nature of many of his 
productions, we have adequate grounds for 
assigning him a much later period than that 
of Alexander. Ctesidemus also, the master 
of Antiphilus, is noticed by Pliny after the 
scholars of Apelles, which may in some de- 
gree serve to the time of these painters. 
That Quintilian notices Antiphilus as one of 
those painters who distinguished themselves 
under the successors of Alexander docs not 
interfere with this conclusion. 

According to Quintilian, Antiphilus ex- 
celled in facility of execution, and he dis- 
tinguished himself apparently in various 
styles. Pliny mentions several of his works : 
— Hesione; Alexander, Philip, and Minerva; 
Bacchus ; Alexander as a boy ; Cadmus and 
Europa; andllippolytus and his horses startled 
at the sight of the sea-inonster sent against 
him by Neptune ; which were all preserved 
in Rome, lie also mentions Ptolemy hunt- 
ing ; a boy blowing a fire, with the reflected 
light upon his face, and the objects around 
him ; a work-room, in which women were 
employed in spinning and weaving ; and a 
very celebrated picture of a saty^ with a pan- 
ther’s skin hanging on his shoulder, holding 
his hand over his eyes, and looking into the 
distance, which was called the d.Troa’KOTreOwy, 
or looker-out. He painted also caricatures, 
and was, according to Pliny, the inventor of 
the unnatural and grotesque figures, called by 
the Greeks yrylli. 

Antiphilus appears to have been a worth- 
less person from the story told by Lucian, 
alluded to above, of his invidious calumny 
against his rival Apelles of Ephesus. Lucian 
says that he was condemned to be that painter’s 
slave in consequence *, it is however not very 
probable that this part of the reparation 
towards Apelles was carried into effect. 
(Pliny, ///st. iVa#. xxxv. 37. 40. ; Quintilian, 
Inst, Orator, xii. 10. 3. ; Lucian, mp\ rod 

m<rr€{f€iv Aia€o\y.^ R, N. W. 

ANTrPHILUS (’A>^t0iA.os), an ancient 
Greek architect, who, together with Pothmus 
and Megacles, built at Olympia what Pau- 
sanias terms “ the treasury of the Carthagi- ] 
nians,” in which there were an immense ' 
statue of Jupiter and three linen cuirasses, < 
dedicated by Gelon and the Syracusans after 1 
a victory over the Phcenicians. This victory t 
is probably that mentioned by Herodotus ] 
(vii. 166.) as gained by Gelon and Theron < 
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^ over Hamilcar, the Carthaginian, on the same 
day that Xerxes was defeated at Salamis, 
B. c. 480. This date may flx approximately 
the period of Antiphilus. (Pausanias, vi. 19.) 

m R. N. w. 

A'NTIPBrON (^Avrup&v). There were 
several persons of this name, who have been 
confounded by the author of the uncritical 
Life of Antiphon attributed to Plutarch, and 
by other Greek writers. 

Antiphon, the son of Sophilus, is called the 
oldest of the ten Attic orators. He was boru 
at Athens about b. c. 479, and belonged to 
the demus of Rhamnus in Attica, whence he 
is called Rhamnusius. He was a contempo- 
rary of Gorgias of Leontini, but somewhat 
younger. According to some authorities. 
Antiphon received his first instruction from 
his father ; but however this may be, he ap- 
plied himself to oratory, and with such suc- 
cess that if he is not to be considered the 
father of the rhetorical art at Athens, he at 
least greatly improved it. He had a school 
of rhetoric at Athens, and among his pupils 
was the historian TJiiicydides, whom some 
careless Greek compilers have made the 
master of Antiphon. When Quintilian (^Instit. 
Orator, iii. 1.) says that Antiphon was the 
first who wrote orations, he must be under- 
stood to mean the first who wrote speeches to 
be delivered in the courts of justice, for 
Gorgias had preceded him in tlie composition 
and publication of other kinds of orations. 
Antiphon did not confine himself to the style 
of Gorgias, but employed himself in writing 
speeches to be delivered in the Athenian 
courts by plaintiffs and defendants (^BikuvikoI 
\6yot)y and he was well paid for his labour ; 
an occupation which, so far as we can see, 
was not at all discreditable, though it brought 
upon him the satire of the contemporary 
comic writer Plato. He also composed 
harangues on political affairs (drtfiriyopiKol 
\i5ryoi), the titles of several of which are pre- 
served; and he obtained a high reputation 
for his rhetorical skill in general, as is testi- 
fied by his pupil Thucydides. 

The events of his public life are vaguely re- 
corded by the Pseudo- Plutarch : he is said 
to have done good service in the Pelopon- 
nesian war, to have gained many victories, 
which, however, are not mentioned by 
Thucydides, and to have brought over many 
states to the alliance of Athens. Diodorus 
mentions Antiphon as archon eponymus in 
the year b. c. 418; but this may either be 
Antiphon of Rhamnus or another of the 
name. The statement of Thucydides rather 
leads to the conclusion that Antiphon took 
no active part in public affairs, though he 
was a busy manager behind the scenes. The 
chief event of his life was the overthrow of 
the Athenian democratical constitution and 
the establishment of the Council of the Four 
Hundred (b. c. 411), the planning and exe- 
cution of which revolution Thucydides attri- 
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butes solely to Antiphon, -who employed 
Pisander and others as his agents. Antiphon, 
Phi^ichus and Theramenes were among 
Four Hundred. But dissension soon arose 
in the new council. Theramg^s and his 
party wished to recal Alcibiad^from exile, 
a measure which Antiphon and his friends 
opposed, foreseeing that the consequence of 
the return of Alcibiades in the present state 
of affairs would be the restoration of the old 
constitution. To strengthen themselves at 
home. Antiphon, Phrynichus and ten others, 
went on an embassy to Sparta, for the pur- 
pose of making peace with the Lacedaemo- 
nians on any terms that they could, and at 
the same time they provided for the fortifi- 
cation of Eetioneia, a projecting point of 
land which commanded the entrance to the 
Pirffius, with the view of securing a landing 
place for the Lacedaemonian forces, as 
Theramenes and his partisans said. The 
embassy failed, Phrynichus was assassinated 
soon after his return, in open day-light, the 
government of the Four Hundred over- 
thrown after a short duration of four months, 
and Alcibiades was recalled to Athens, (b. c. 
411), In the same year Antiphon and 
Archeptolemus were brought to trial on the 
charge of high treason. Antiphon, says 
Thucydides, made an admirable defence. 
Thucydides does not mention the result of 
the trial, hut we learn from the authority of | 
the rhetorian Oaecilius, who is quoted by the | 
Pseudo-Plutarch, that he was condemned and i 
executed, his property was confiscated, his 
house levelled to the ground, and the site was 
marked out by boundary stones, on which was 
inscribed Antiphon the Traitor. All his 
descendants, both legitimate and illegitimate, 
were declared incapable of civil rights. This 
sentence, which was engraved on a bronze 
tablet, is preserved in an extract from Oieci- 
lius in the Pseudo-Plutarch. Cjccilius was a 
contemporary of Cicero. Thucydides (viii. 60.) 
says that Antiphon was inferior in virtue 
to none of his contemporaries ; that he was 
e(iually distinguished by wisdom in counsel 
and by eloquence. Sixty of his orations were 
known to Caecilius and others, but twenty-four 
of them CjBcilius considered to be spurious. 
Only fifteen orations are now extant, three of 
which relate to real cases. The other twelve 
are divided into tetralogies or sets of four, 
and as they contain no proper names, we may 
assign them to the class of sophistical exer- 
cises, such as we learn from Cicero that 
Antiphon wrote. But all the speeches, real 
and imaginary, relate to cases of murder ; 
and thus, according to a system of classifica- 
tion common among the Greek grammarians, 
they have all been put together, and are the 
only works of Antiphon that have been pre- 
seiwed. Each tetralogy consists of four 
orations, an accusation of the plaintiff, a reply 
of the defendant, a replication of the plain- 
tiff, and the defendant’s rejoinder. The argu- 
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I* ments on each side turn mainly on the pro- 
babilities for and against, which may be 
derived from evidence insufficient in itself to 
establish the guilt or innocence of the accused 
party. These exercises are characterised by 
great acuteness in invention; they are in 
fact practical specimens of the method of 
discovering topics (the loci communes of 
Cicero) in argumentation. The titles of 
many of Antiphon’s other speeches have been 
preserved. Considering the position which 
he occupies among the Attic orators, the loss 
of his orations is much to be regretted, espe- 
cially that which he delivered on his trial, 
which was entitled on the Revolution (ireplri^s 
M€raarda€(i)s') : it is several times cited by 
Harpocration. Antiphon was also the author 
of a treatise on Rhetoric, in three books at 
least, which is often cited by the ancient 
writers. Antiphon was hardly an orator 
in our sense of the term, nor was he a public 
speaker, like Pericles. Ilis profession was 
the composition of speeches, which were de- 
livered by others. There was no body of 
men at Athens who resembled the modern 
lawyer or even the Roman orator, and those 
who had business in the courts, either as 
plaintiffs or defendants, had in the main to 
manage their own causes. The necessity of 
getting assistance to draw’ up a statement 
in the best form, and to enforce it by the 
strongest alignments and a reference to the 
law, called up a class of persons who were 
professional speech* writers ; and of these 
Antiphon is said to have been the first at 
Athens. The study of the laws was thus in 
some measure made a special business, and 
the speech-writer may be considered as in 
some measure corresponding to the modern 
lawyer ; yet there never was a scientific 
study of law at Athens, as there was at Rome, 
nor was there ever a body of men like the 
great Roman jurisconsults. The method and 
style of Antiphon should be studied in con- 
nection with the speeches in his pupil Thucy- 
dides, and these two writers furnish the chief 
materials for the early history of Attic oratory. 
Clearness, energy, and the absence of rheto- 
rical ornament, or figures of speech, arc the 
characteristics of the old Attic oratory. But 
though the periods of Antiphon and Thucy- 
dides are unlike the full rounded sentences 
of the later orators, they are not constructed 
without reference to some principles of art. 
The argument is fully elaborated by the ac- 
cumulation of every thing that is material to 
it, and though the nicer connection of the 
parts of sentences is wanting, which marks 
the style of the late orators, there is no want 
of due order in the arrangement of the 
thoughts. There is also a symmetrical 
balancing of the parts of sentences, with the 
view of giving on the one hand completeness 
to the form of expression, and on the other 
hand, precision by opposition or contrast. 
Thus there is a general parallelism or anti- 
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thesis observable in all the -writings of the 
old Attic orators, -which indeed was never 
abandoned by their successors, though it was 
rendered less prominent by the introduction 
of more rhetorical ornament. 

The orations of Antiphon were first printed 
in the collection of Aldus, Venice, 1513, folio: 
they are also in H. Stephens’ collection of the 
Greek orators, 1575 ; in that of Reiske, 1773, 
of Dobson, and in that of Imm. Bekker, 
1822. One of the most recent editions of 
Antiphon is by J. G. Baiter and H. Sauppe, 
Zurich, 1838, 8vo. They were translated 
into French by Auger, with the orations of 
Isocrates, 1781, 12mo. 

Antiphon, called by Suidas an interpreter 
of signs, an epic poet, and a Sophist, was a 
contemporary of Socrates, and we must pre- 
sume younger than Antiidion the Orator, with 
whom he has often been confounded. This is 
probably the Antiphon who is introduced in 
the Memorabilia of Xenophon ( i. 6.) as find- 
ing fault with the habits of Socrates, and ad- 
mitting that Socrates may be a good man, but 
denying that he is a wise man : and he gets 
his answer. This Antiphon was probably 
the author of the work on Truth, of which 
there were at least t-v\'o books, and which is 
cited several times by ancient writers. Ac- 
cording to Origencs against Celsus, Antiphon 
in this work denied that there was a Provi- 
dence. Suidas attributes to one Antiphon 
(whom he probably intends to distinguish 
from the Sophist), a work on the interpreta- 
tion of dreams, which is referred to by Se- 
neca, Artemi dorus, a writer on dreams, and 
by Cicero (De Divifi. i. 20. &c.). 

Antiphon, the Tragic writer, is mentioned 
by Aristotle under the title of the Poet, a 
name which at least sufficiently distinguishes 
him from the orator, with whom he has been 
confounded. This Antiphon also visited the 
court of Dionysius the Elder, tyrant of Syra- 
cuse, whose government commenced ii.c. 406. 
Antiphon is said to have been put to death 
by Dionysius because he found fault with the 
tyrant’s tragedies ; or because he was suspected 
of a design against the power of Dionysius, 
for on one occasion, being asked by the tyrant 
what was the best kind of copper or bronze 
(xoA/c(is), he answered that of which the sta- 
tues of Harmodius and Aristogiton were 
made. The titles of several of the plays of 
Antiphon are preserved, as the Andromache, 
Meleager, and others. 

Antiphon. The Pseudo-Plutarch, who 
makes great confusion among the Antiphons, 
quotes a lost oration of Lysias, the orator, 
and Theopompus, as authority for Antiphon 
the Orator having been put to death during 
the usurpation of the Thirty at Athens, 

B. c. 404. But liysias in an extant oration 
{Against Eratosthenes, c. 11.) merely says 
that Antiphon the Orator, and Archeptole- 
mus, were put to death by the people, after 
the restoration of liberty, at the instigation 
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of Theramenes, which is consistent with the 
evidence already stated as to the time and 
manner of Antiphon’s death. In the Hel- 
lenica of Xenophon, (ii. 3.) Theramenes 
attributes to the Thirty the death of one 
Antiphon, who in the (Peleponnesian) war 
supplied two good galleys for the use of the 
state. But the Pseudo-Plutarch himself has 
acuteness enough to suggest that this Anti- 
phon was not the orator, but another of the 
name, a son of Lysidonides, and the object of 
the ridicule of Cratinus, the comic writer. 

Antiphon, a philosopher, who was older 
than Aristotle, by whom he is quoted, as well 
as by Plutarch, {J)e Placitis Philosophorum, 
lib. ii.) and by others. Plutarch attributes to 
Antiphon the opinion that the moon shines by 
her own light, and that when she does not 
shine, this is caused by the nearer approach 
to her of the superior light of the sun. He 
wrote on the quadrature of the circle and the 
nature of things. 

Antiphon, a physician. See the disser- 
tation of Van Spaan, cited below. 

Antiphon. [Plato.] 

Antiphon. [TEschines.] 

(All the ancient authorities respecting the 
Antiphons are collected in Fabricius, Bih~ 
Uotheca Oraca, ii. 750, and in Van Spaan’s 
Dissertatio Historica de Antiphonie Oratore 
Attico; and there is a good account of the 
writings of Antii>hon the Orator, and of the 
characteristics of the old Attic orators, in 
Muller’s History of the Literature of Greece.^ 

G. L. 

ANTIQUA'RIO, JACOPO. Apostolo 
Zeno and others have considered that Anti- 
quario was not a family name, but an appel- 
lation acquired by Jacopo from his skill in 
the study of antiquities. This opinion, how- 
ever, appears to be erroneous. Jacopo was de- 
scended from the noble family of the Antiquarj 
of Perugia, and was born about the year 1444 
or 1445. Of his early education nothing is 
recorded, excepting that Giovanni Antonio 
Campano, the public professor of the huinan- 
ities at Perugia, was his instructor. About 
the year 1467 he became secretary to Gio- 
vanni Battista Savello on his appointment to 
the office of governor of Bologna, and between 
the years 1471 and 1473 was summoned to 
Milan, in order to serve the Duke Galeazzo 
Maria in a similar capacity. He was con- 
tinued in his office by the two succeeding 
dukes, and was by all employed in negoti- 
ations and other affairs of state of much im- 
portance. On the occupation of Milan by the 
French in 1499, Antiquario did not retire 
with his master, liodovico Sforza, who was 
then driven out, but continued to reside in 
the city. According to some, Louis XIL, the 
French king, confirmed him in his post of 
secretary : it has also been asserted that he 
had been made lieutenant-general of the 
Milanese, but there is no clear proof in sup- 
port of either of these statements. 
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he joined the 
itta obtained rane important 
oUiera the monastery of 
^ Benedictine 
““•o* He died in the year 1612. 
AntHinano was a man of great learning, 
and ^80 a great encourager and protector of 
teaming. He wm the friend of Poliziano, 
Lmrenzo de* Medici, Merula, Girolamo Do- 
nato, and Ermolao Barbaro the younger. 
Francesco Puteolano, in the dedication to 
him of his ** Dodici Panegirici degli Antichi,” 
published in 1482, says of him, that among 
all the learned men he was the most virtuous, 
and among all the virtuous men the most 
learned. There was hardly a man in Italy, 
possessing any claim to literary distinction, 
who was not indebted to him for favour and 
protection, as appears from the various eloges 
and dedications addressed to him. Among 
others may he mentioned those of F. Puteo- 
lano, Giorgio Valla, Francesco Filelfo, Michel 
Ferno, Filippo Beroaldo, Franchino Gaffuri, 
and Aldus Manutius. lie was the judge, 
arbiter, and adviser of the literary men of his 
time. 

His works arc — I. “ Oratio Jacobi Anti- 
quarii pro Populo Mediolanensi in Die tri- 
uinphali Ludovici Galliarum Regis et Medio- 
lani Ducis de fractis Venetis” (“ Oration for 
the People of Mikin, &c.”), Milan, 1.509, 8vo. 
2. “ Epistolie,” Perugia, 1509, 4to. Several 
of his epistles are likewise inserted in other 
works ; fifteen will be found among those of 
A. Poliziano, and several in the appendix to 
Vermiglioli’s “ Memorie.” 3. “ Carmina.” 
4. “ Modus habendi Displicentiam Pccca- 
torum.” This work was never published. 
(Vermiglioli, Meniorie di Jacopo Antiquarj, 
1813.; Id., Biograjia degli Scritlori Perugini ; 
Sassi, Historia litcrario-igpographica Medio- 
lanensisj 242, &c. ; Argellati, Bibliotheca 
Scriptorum Mcdiolanensium ; Mazzuchclli, 
Seri t fori cl Italia.') J. W. J. 

ANTIQUUS. [Antico.] 

ANTI'QUIJS, JOHANNES, a distin- 
guished historical and portrait painter of the 
eighteenth century, was born at Groningen 
in Holland in 1702. He first studied with a 
glass painter of the name of Vander Veen, 
then with Benheimcin and Wassenberg in 
the same place, and at the age of twenty- 
three went to Amsterdam, and from thence 
to Rouen and to Paris, where he remained a 
few weeks, and then returned to Amsterdam. 
His love of travelling, however, would not 
allow him to rest long in one place, and he 
set out, together with his brother Lambert 
Antiquus, who was a good landscape painter, 
for Genoa. He went by sea, and he painted 
the portrait of the captain, who was so much 
pleased with the picture that he gave the two 
brothers their passage gratis. From Genoa, 
where he remained a few months, he went to 
Leghorn, and, after some adventures, to Flo- 
rence, where he was taken into the service 
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^ elected member 

of the Florentme academy. He remained 
SIX years at Florence, and executed several 
exceUent works in that time for the grand 

V* u them a Fall of the Giants, 

which gained him great credit. During his 
SIX years* stay at Florence he paid four visits 
to Rome, and was much noticed by Pope 
Benedict XIII. He visited also Naples, and 
became acquainted with Solimena. After 
the death of the grand duke he returned with 
his brother to Holland by Bologna, Venice, 
Padua, Mantua, Milan, Turin, and through 
France to Amsterdam and Groningen, where 
he was much employed in portrait and his- 
tory. He afterwards settled at Breda, in the 
Brabant, whither he was invited by the prince, 
who appointed him his court painter, and 
allowed him an annual pension. He remained 
at Breda nine years, until his death in 1750. 
His best works at Breda were — a Mars un- 
armed by the Graces, a Coriolanus, and a 
Scipio Africanus. His portraits are very 
numerous. He was an easy painter, coloured 
well, excelled in drawing, and painted in the 
style of the best of the Roman painters. 
(Van Gool, Niemve Schouburg der Neder- 
lantsche Kunstschilder.s, ^c.) R. N. W. 

ANTI'STATES, an ancient Greek archi- 
tect, probably of Athens, contemporary with 
Pisistratus in the sixth century before Christ. 
Antistates, CallsBSchrus, Antimachides, and 
Porinus, made for Pisistratus the foundations 
of the celebrated temple of Jupiter Olympius 
at Athens; but after his death, dn account of 
the disturbed state of the republic, the work 
was abandoned. It was kft in the same state, 
until in the second century b. c. Antiochus 
Epiphanes, king of Syria, offered to supply 
the ftinds for its completion, which were 
entrusted to Cossutius, a Roman citizen, who 
continued it in the Corinthian order. It was 
originally designed to be Doric. Cossutius, 
however, also left it incomplete, and it was 
not quite finished until the time of Hadrian, 
in the second century of our {era. The 
temple itself was built by Cossutius, and it 
was considered, even in the time of Vitruvius, 
before it was completed, one of the most 
magnificent in the world. It is what is called 
decastyle peripteral hyp{etliral. There were 
one hundred and twenty-eight columns 60 
feet high; only sixteen, however, now re- 
main : they are of Pentelic marlde. The 
ground dimensions of the temple itself are 
96 by 259 feet ; or, including the foundations 
of the columns, 171 by 354 feet. [Cossu- 
tius.] (Vitruvius, vii. prinf.; Stuart, Anti- 
quities of Athens ; Leake, Topography of 
Athens.) R. N. W. 

A N T I' S T H E N E S (’AvT«r0^i/rjs), the 
founder of the Cynic sect, was an Athenian 
by birth. His father, Antisthenes, was an 
Athenian citizen, but his mother is said to 
have been a Thracian. He distinguished 
himself in the battle of Tanagra (Diogenes 
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Laertius, Anththenes) ; and if the great bat- 
tle of B. c. 457 is meant, he must at least 
have been near twenty years of age at that 
time. But it is said (Plutarch, Lycurgus, c. 
30.) that he survived the battle of Leuctra, 
B. c. 371 ; and he is vaguely mentioned in 
another passage by Diogenes as being alive 
about B. c. 365. If these last two dates are 
right, the battle of Tanagra mentioned by 
Laertius must be the battle that was fought 
B. c. 426, and is mentioned by Thucydides 
(iii. 91.); and this is confirmed by the man- 
ner in which Socrates is represented by Laer- 
tius as speaking of the services of Antisthenes 
at 'i’anagra. Antisthenes was at first a hearer 
of Gorgias, from whom he learned the rhe- 
torical style which he adopted in his dialogues 
and other writings. He afterwards attached 
himself to Socrates, and recommended his 
own disciples, for he had already a number 
of followers, to do the same. His dwelling 
was in the Pira*us, and he used to walk daily 
the forty stadia (above four miles) to Athens 
to hear his new master, to whom lie faith- 
fully adhered to the end of his life. Diogenes 
says that he was the cause of the banishment 
of Anytus and the death of Melitus, the two 
chief accusers of his master Socrates ; but 
the statement is vaguely made and not sup- 
ported by other evidence. The time of his 
death is not mentioned : he is said to have 
reached his seventieth year. 

Antisthenes is reckoned among the ge- 
nuine scholars of Socrates, or those who pre- 
served at least a portion of their master’s 
doctrines and manner of teaching. He was 
a man of stubborn character, and he carried 
his opinions to extremes ; yet he was an 
agreeable companion, according to Xenophon, 
and distinguished by temperance in all things. 
Socrates, perhaps, gives us an intimation of 
one of his failings in a story recorded by 
Diogenes Laertius. On one occasion, when 
he had turned his cloak so as to show the 
holes in it, Socrates said to him, “ Anti- 
sthenes, 1 see your vanity through your cloak.” 
Antisthenes is introduced in the “Sympo- 
sium ” and the “ Memorabilia” of Xenophon 
as conversing with Socrates and others ; and i 
these, which arc the best sources for the 
little that is really known of his character ] 
and principles, represent him in a favourable ; 
light. He is also mentioned in the “ Phacdon ” 
of Plato as present at the death of Socrates. 1 
After the death of Socrates (n. c. 399) he 1 
established a school in the gymnasium of l>y- ( 
nosarges, adjoining the temple of Hercules, i 
which he selected apparently for two reasons : 
the Cynosarges was the gymnasium for those ' 
Athenians who were not of genuine Attic ] 
stock, and Hercules was the ideal model of * 
manly excellence to Antisthenes, and foiined < 
the subject of at least one of his treatises, i 
The followers of Antisthenes were first j 
called Antistheneii, and afterwards Cynics 1 ' 
(/ci/w/fol), a term that either had reference to 
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■ the name Cynosarges, or to the Gretk word 
t Kv^u (dog), which may have been given to 
; the disciples of Antisthenes on account of the 
. coarseness of their manners. Antisthenes 
was poor, but he boasted that he was really 
rich, for man’s wealth and poverty, he said, 
were not in his house but in his mind ; and 
it was his practical philosophy to limit his 
wants as much as possible. He is said to 
have worn a single garment, and to have 
adopted the wallet and stafiP, though some 
writers attribute to others the adoption of 
these external characteristics of the Cynics. 
It is not quite clear what is meant by the 
story of Antisthenes being the first who 
doubled his cloak (jpl&tuv\ but it seems that 
it was done to render it a more complete 
dress, for it was his only garment. 

Many sayings of Antisthenes are recorded 
by Diogenes. I'hey are marked by a sen- 
tentious brevity, a play on words, and a 
caustic humour, which may have contributed 
to affix on him and his followers the appel- 
lation of Cynic or snarling. He advised the 
Athenians to pass a decree that should de- 
clare asses to be horses ; and when his pro- 
posal was treated as absurd, he replied, “ Why, 
you have generals who know nothing, and 
are only elected to be such.” In reply to one 
who told him that many persons spoke well 
of him, he said, “ What vicious act have I 
done ? ” On being reproached for keeping 
bad company, he replied, “ Physicians are 
with their patients, and yet they don’t take 
the fever.” 

The doctrines of Antisthenes had chiefly 
a moral and a practical end. It is not pos- 
sible to state them in anything like a sys- 
tematic form from such evidence as we have. 
He had probably no great originality as a 
thinker ; and the best part of his moral phi- 
losophy harmonises with that of Socrates. 
But, as in other like cases, many things may 
have been attributed to Antisthenes as the 
founder of a sect which belong to the later 
Cynics. If the list of his writings as given 
by Diogenes Laertius is genuine, it will enable 
us to correct some erroneous opinions that 
have been entertained about Antisthenes. 
According to Laertius his works were com- 
prised in ten parts (rtJ/xot), which contained 
among other things the following subjects : 

1. On style or characters, apparently a rhe- 
torical work ; Ajax ; Ulysses, &c. 2. On 

the nature of animals ; on the procreation of 
children ; on marriage ; on justice and forti- 
tude, &c. 3. On good ; on law or polity ; on 

freedom and slavery, &c. 4. Cyrus; Her- 

cules the greater, or on strength, &c. 5. As- 
pasia, &c. 0. On truth ; on dialectic (rrepl 

Tov dia\4yecr0cu apri\oyiH65\ &c. 7. On edu- 

cation or names ; on death ; on the use of 
names or Eristicus ; on questioning ; on 
glory and knowledge and answering, &c. 8. 
On music ; on Homer ; on pleasure, &c. 9. 
On the Odyssey ; on Helen and Penelope ; 
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on the use of 'wine, or on drunkenness or the 
Cyclops ; on the dog, which may refer to the 
name Cynic, &c. 1 0. Hercules or Midas ; Her- 
cules, or on wisdom or strength ; Alcibiades, 
&c. The list of Laertius, of which the above 
contains a few samples, is not apparently 
drawn up with care, for some things are re- 
peated, but it shows that Antisthenes was a 
voluminous writer and handled various sub- 
jects. Timon (quoted by Laertius) called 
him a fertile trifler, a censure that probably 
applied to such essays as Ajax, Ulysses, imd 
other rhetorical pieces of that class, which 
arc pretty well indicated ]by titles. 

There are still extant two exercises of this 
kind which are attributed to Antisthenes, 
and are entitled respectively Ajax and Ulys- 
ses. These supposed speeches of Ajax and 
Ulysses for the armour of Achilles belong to 
the class of common-place speeches. [An- 
tiphon.] 

It appears from the foregoing list, that the 
writings of Antisthenes embraced many sub- 
jects, and he could not therefore be so great 
a despiser of knowledge as he has sometimes 
been represented, though it is true that his 
philosophy was mainly directed to the prac- 
tice of life, and that he valued philosophy 
only as a means to happiness. It was, he 
said, the result of his philosophy to be able 
to converse with himself : virtue was a thing 
that could be taught ; the virtuous 'w ere the 
truly noble, for virtue was all-sufficient for 
happiness, and wanted nothing except So- 
cratic strength ; virtue consisted in acts, and 
required neither many words, nor much 
teaching. From this we may conclude that 
he set little value on abstruse speculations, or 
on rules for conduct, but thought that a vir- 
tuous character must be formed by habit, or 
in other words, by the practice of virtuous 
acts. His notion of virtue and happiness 
may be collected from what he is said to 
have inculcated : he taught, says Laertius, 
Diogenes freedom from passion. Orates con- 
tinence, and Zeno endurance. His philo- 
sophy was directed to enforce a simpler 
mode of life in opposition to the increasing 
luxury of his age. It can hardly be said 
that his doctrines were diametrically opposed 
to those of Aristippus on the subject of plea- 
sure and pain, for it is manifest from Xeno- 
phon’s picture of him (Symposiw/ij iv. 35, &c.) 
that he was not opposed to such pleasures as 
arise from the reasonable gratification of our 
desires ; and by his example he even recom- 
mended the indulgence of the sexual passion 
without marriage. He condemned pleasure 
which was sought purely for its own sake, 
and which enfeebled the mind and body ; 
but he approved of those healthy pleasures 
which followed or were consequent upon 
labour. The doctrines of the Cynics then 
did not reject pleasure ; they sought pleasure 
in their own way. If the philosophy of An- 
tisthenes was deficient in defining wherein 
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consisted virtue, it may share this blame with 
other systems of moral teaching. He said 
that we must avoid the bad, and we must 
learn what is bad from those who know what 
is bad ; a precept which comprises as much 
practical wisdom as any system of practical 
philosophy has yet taught. 

When he says that the wise man should 
live as a citizen (rro\iT€ve(r6at), not according 
to the existing laws (vo/xoi), but according to 
the law (y6pos) of virtue, this cannot be fairly 
interpreted to mean, as Ritter understands it, 
that he despised the laws of the state to which 
he belonged A wise man obeys the law 
whether it is good or bad, and so Socrates 
taught, and there is no evidence that Anti- 
sthenes was of a different opinion. It is suffi- 
cient to advert to the various senses in which 
the word law (^v6pos) may be used, in order to 
see that no safe conclusion can be drawn from 
the expression recorded by TiUertius. Nor 
can Antisthenes be charged, as Ritter sa>s, 
with teaching that the wise man should be 
all to himself, and detach himself from all 
communion with others ; for in the Memora- 
bilia of Xenophon (ii. c. 5.) he is introduced 
as valuing a true friend above every thing. 
The assertion of Ritter, that he viewed the 
object of marriage only as the procreation 
of children, and affection to kinsfolk as no 
moral element, is entirely unsupported by 
any evidence. The passage of Laertius is 
obscure enough in which his opinion of mar- 
riage is expressed, but its general tenor is 
this ; that the wise man in Aarrying will 
contemplate the procreation of children, and 
will choose the best woman for the purpose, 
for he alone knows whom he ought to love ; 
which clearly implies that he admitted the 
passion of love, and would select a proper ob- 
ject for it. It might be said that when An- 
tisthenes declares the end of marriage to be 
the procreation of children, he expressed an 
important truth, for he viewed the procrea- 
tion of children as the necessary condition 
for the continuance of a state, and marriage 
as the only means of fulfilling this condition. 
The absurdity of attempting to re-construct 
the system of an ancient philosopher from 
such scanty materials as exist with respect to 
Antisthenes, is well exemplified in the re- 
marks of Ritter. The little that is recorded 
of Antisthenes is obscurely expressed, and 
the interpretation of it is often doubtful. 

The doctrine of Antisthenes, that things 
are incapable of definition, is briefly noticed 
by Aristotle (^Metaphysical v. 29., viii. 3.). An- 
tisthenes maintained that we cannot explain 
by words what is the essence of a thing ; we 
may say it has such and such qualities, and 
so is like soipething else, but nothing more : 
for instance, we cannot say what silver is, 
but we may say it is white like tin. This 
shows that Antisthenes did not confine him- 
self to ethical precepts ; and though Aristotle, 
and probably Plato, set little value on his 
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philosophical speculations^ we cannot form 
any opinion of them from a few unconnected 
and scattered passages. The enmity between 
Antisthenes and Plato is said to have arisen 
from the dialogue of Antisthenes called Sa- 
thon, which was directed against Plato. 
Antisthenes, it is said, proposed to read to 
Plato an essay to prove that there was no 
contradiction, on which Plato said, “ Why 
then do you write about it ? ” This was the 
origin of the Satlion, in which we may 
presume that Plato’s doctrine of ideas was 
opposed. In his work entitled “ Pliysicus,” 
Antisthenes said that there were many popu- 
lar gods (populares), hut only one natural 
God, by which he probably meant to teach 
the unity of the Deity, as recognised under 
a variety of names and forms. He also 
said that the Deity resembled nothing, and 
therefore could not be understood from any 
representation. 

The two orations of Antisthenes arc printed 
in the collection of Greek orations of Aldus, 
11. Stephens, lleiske, and Dobson : they were 
translated into French by Auger. A letter 
to Aristippus, attributed to Antisthenes, is 
printed in the edition of the Letters of Socratic 
Philosophers by Leo Allatius; and in the 
collection of Greek letters of Orelli, 1815, 
8vo. 7'he fragments of Antisthenes have 
been collected by A. G. Winekelniann, | 
Zurich, 1842. j 

Antisthenes. There w^erc, says Laertius, 
several other persons of the name of Anti- 
sthenes ; three of them were called Ileracli- 
teii, or followers of Heraclitus ; a fourth was 
an Ephesian ; and a fifth was a Rhodian. 

One Antisthenes wrote a treatise on the 
Succession of the Philosophers ^i\o<r6<pa)y 
AtaSoxa'Oi which is often referred to by Laer- 
tius. He was one of the Heracliteii. 

Antisthenes of Rhodes, who was living 
about B. c. 198, took a part in the public 
affairs of Rhodes, and wrote an account of 
contemporary events. (Polybius, xvi. 14.) 

An Antisthenes mentioned by Pliny (Hist, 
Nat. xxxvi. 12.) wrote a work on the Pyra- 
mids of Egypt. (Fabricius, Bib/ioth. Grac. 
ii. G97. ; Ritter, Geschichle der Phdosophie, ii, 
is useful for the references.) 

Antisthenes (’Ai'TiV0€i/rjs), a Spartan 
commander, is mentioned by Thucydides 
(viii. ,39.). He was sent to the coast of Ionia 
with twenty-seven ships, B. c. 412. The 
Spartans sent with him eleven commissioners, 
with instructions to deprive Astyochus of 
the command, which he held in Asia, if they 
should think proper, and to put Antisthenes 
in his place. He is also mentioned by Xeno- 
phon (Hellen. iii.), as one of three commis- 
sioners who were sent to examine into the 
state of affairs in Asia, n. c. 399. 

The Antisthenes, an Athenian, men- 


tioned by Xenophon (Memorah, iii. 4.) is 
otherwise unknown. G. L. 

ANTFSTIA. [Antistta Gens ; Pom- 
PE1U8 Magnus.] 

^ ANTFSTIA GENS. The Antistii were 
a plebeian family. On coins and in inscrip- 
tion^:. the name is generally written Antestii. 
In the earlier centuries of Rome the gentile 
appellation Antistius occurs alone without a 
sumame. Afterwards it is found in combin- 
ation with Burrhus, Labeo, Turpio, and es- 
pecially with surnames indicating a provincial 
origin or residence, as Pyrgensis, from Pyrgi 
in Etruria, Reginu's, &c. And one branch 
of the family, as if to distinguish itself from 
the municipal and colonial offsets, adopted 
the surname VetiiSf which, however, was 
sometimes prefixed as well as appended to 
Antistius, as Vetus Antistius, b. c. .56. (Ci- 
cero, ad Quint Fratr. ii. 1. 3. ; Velleius, 
ii. 43.) 

The Antistii Veteres are the historical 
branch of the Antistia Gens. Yet of its 
members none attained to eminence, and the 
few who are remembered owe their escape 
from obscurity to political or domestic con- 
nexion with other families. Thus Antistius 
Vetus (No. 1. Antistii Veteres), propnetor 
in the Further Spain, u. c. 69-8, is probably 
indebted for his place in, history to Julius 
Caesar's having been his quajstor in that pro- 
vince. (Velleius, ii. 43. ; Suetonius, Julius 
Ccpsar, 7.) The branch of the Labeoms, 
a surname transmitted by some thick-lipped 
ancestor (Pliny, Hist Nat^ xi. 60.), pro- 
I duced the celebrated jurisconsult Antistius 
Labeo. [Labeo.] Of tlie Antistii VT^teres 
the following are the most remarkable ; but 
their relationship to one another is too un- 
certain to admit of their being arranged in 
an imbroken stemma. The afiiliation of them 
from B.c, 30 to a.d. 150 is conjectural only, 
although the intervals of the years render it 
not improbable. Q. Antistius Vetus, men- 
tioned by Valerius Maximus (vi. 3. 11.) 
among the examples of the ancient strictness 
of manners, has no jilace in the following 
table, since Quintus was not a prsenomta of 
the Antistii Veteres. 

P. Antistius, who w as tribune of the Plebs 

B. c. 88, during the year of his office opposed 

C. Julius Caesar Strabo, who had become a 
candidate for the consulship without having 
served as pnetor, which was illegal. He dis- 
tinguished himself by his speech against 
Cscsar, and even surpassed his colleague, P. 
Snlpicius Rufus, who also spoke on this occa- 
sion. After his tribuneship he was often en- 
gaged in the most important causes. Cicero 
(Hnitiis, 63) speaks well of his oratorical 
powers. His daughter Antistia married Pom- 
peius Magnus. Antistius was murdered b. c. 
82, by the order of C. Marius the younger. 
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ANTI'STII. 
Sextus Aiitistiub, 
Trib. of the Plebs, 
B. c. 422. 


(2.) Lurius Antistius, 

Trib. Mil. Cons. Potest 
B. c. 378. 

II 

(.3.) Marcus Antistius, 

Trib. of the Plebs, 
B.c. 320(?) 


(4.) M. Antistius, 
Legatus, 

B. c. 218. 


Probably brothel s. 


(5.) Sextus Antistius, 
I.e^atus, 

B. c. 2U8. 


(6.) Antistia married 


Claudia married 


Appius Claudius Pulcher, 
Cos. n. c. 143. 

Tiberius Oraechiis, 
Trib. of the Plebs, 

IJ. c. 133. 


(7.) P. Antistius, 
Pra'tor, 

B. c. 86. 

(8.) Antistia 


married 


Calpurnia, 
daughter of 
L. Calpurnms Be.stia, 
Cos. u. c. 111. 

Cn. Ponii»eias Magnus. 




ANTPSTII VK'TERES. 
(I). Antistius Vetiis, 
Propraetor in Spain, 

B. V. 6y-8. 

(2.) C. Antistius Votus, 

Cos. u. c. 30. 

!1 

(3.) C. Antistius Vetus, 

Cos. n. o. 6, 
Pontifex. 


(4.) C. Antistius Vetus, (5.) L. Antistius Vetus, 
Cos, Suff. A. I). 23, Cos. A. i>. 28, 

Pontifex. Pontifex. 


(G.) C. Antistius Vetus, (7.) L. Antistius Vetus, 
Cos. A. u. GO. Cos. A. i>. .Ob. 


(8.) C. Antistius Vetus, 

Cos. A. n. 96. 

(0.) L. Antistius Vetus, 

Cos. A. D. IIG. 

ANTrSTIUS, an ancient physician at 
Rome, who examined the body of Julius 
Caesar after his assassination (n. c. 44, March 
I.').), and pronounced (according to Suetonius) 
that out of his threc-and-twenty wounds there 
was not any that was mortal except one that 
he had received in the breast. As in some 
copies of Suetonius the name is written An- 
tius instead of Antistius, Fabricius conjec- 
tures that he may perhaps be the same physi- 
cian who is called Antajus or Anthaeus. Some 
persons suppose Antistius to he the physician 
who was taken prisoner with Julius Cajsar 
by the pirates at the island of Pharmacusa, 
but this is quite uncertain, as that physician’s 
nanie is not mentioned. (Suetonius, Julius 
Ccesar, cap. 4. 82 Fabricius, liibliottL 
Graca, xiii. G5. ed. vet. ; Plutarch, Caesar, 
cap. 2.) W. A. G 


ANTPSTII LABEO'NES. 
(1.) C. Antistius I.abeo, 
i.egato to Marrdonici, 

B. c. 107. 


(2.) Q. Antistius Laboo, 

Lieut, to M. Brutus, 

B. c. 42. 

(3 ) — Antistius Labeu. (4.) Si. Antistius Tiabco 

(?) Jurisconsult. 


W. B. D. 

ANTOINE 1)E BOURBON, duke of 
Vendome, and, by marriage, king of Navarre, 
was the eldest son of Charles de Bourbon, 
first Duke of Vendome. He was born 22d 
April, 1518, at the castle of I^a Fere, in 
Picardy, and, during his father’s lifetime, 
bore tlic title of Count of Merle, He suc- 
ceeded his father in the duchy of Vendome 
in 1537 j and also in the government of 
Picardy. He was head of the family of 
Bourbon, and first prince of the blood next 
to the king’s children. He was one of the 
princes who proposed to seize the emperor 
Charles V. at, Chantilly, on occasion of his 
visit to Piiris, in 1540. He took part, with 
some distinction, in the war which recom- 
menced between Franyois I. and the emperor 
Charles V. in 1542, and in that which broke 
out in 1552 between Henri II., son and suc- 
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cessor of Eranyois, and the emperor. In 
these wars the rivalry between him and 
Francois, the great duke of Guise, appears to 
have commenced, which lasted through their 
lives. 

In the interval between these two wars, 
2()th Oct., 1548, Antoine married at Moulins 
Jeanne d’Albret, daughter and heiress of 
Henri d’Albret, king of Navarre, by his wife 
Marguerite, sister of Francois I. of France. 
This marriage had been planned by Fran 9 ois 
I., but was not solemnised until after his 
death, through the reluctance of Henri d’Al- 
bret and his (jneen, who had hopes that Jeanne 
would be married to Philip, son of Charles V. 
(afterwards Philip IT. of Spain), in which 
case they expected to recover tlie Spanish 
portion of their hereditary kingdom of Na- 
varre, which had been seized several years be- 
fore by Ferdinand of Spain. It was only by the 
authority of Henri II. of France, that the 
match between Antoine and Jeanne was at 
last brought about. The (luecn of Navarre 
signed the marriage-contract with tears. 
Henri d’ Albret did not fail to rebuke his son- 
in-law for maintaining so large and costly a 
retinue ; and going to his apartments the 
morning after the marriage, dismissed the 
greater part of the officers of his household, 
whom, however, Antoine took an early op- 
portunity of recalling after his return to the 
north of France. In a. d. 1551 he was sponsor 
to one of the children of the king of France, 
prince Henri, afterwards Henri III. ; and in 
A. D. 1553, his own son, afterwards Henri IV. 
of France, was bom at the castle of Puu, in 
Bearn. 

On the death of Henri d’Albret, Antoine 
succeeded him in his hereditary dominions, 
comprehending the French part of the king- 
dom of Navarre, the principality of Bearn, 
the duchy of Albret, the counties of Foix, 
Bigorre, Armagnac, Rodez, and Perigord, 
and the viscounty of Limoges. He received 
also of the king the government of Guienne, 
extending at that time from the Pyrenees to 
the Loire, which Henri d’Albret had held, and 
for which he gave up that of Picardy, which 
was bestowed on Admiral Coligni. In be- 
stowing the government of Guienne, Henri 
had it in view to induce Antoine to exchange 
his extensive domains on the Spanish fron- 
tier for other lands in the interior of the 
kingdom ; but Antoine adroitly replied, that 
as he held his dominions in right of his wife, 
he could not alienate them without her con- 
sent. Jeanne being sent for to the court, and 
applied to, dissembled her reluctance to the 
proposal until she had obtained leave to quit 
the court with her husband, that they might 
confer with their subjects, and arrange for 
releasing them from their oath of fidelity. No 
sooner had they returned to their own terri- 
tories, than they convoked the states of 
Bearn, and submitted the proposal to them ; 
and availing themselves of the zeal with 
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which it was opposed, informed the king of 
France that they would not consent to the 
proposed exchange. Apprehending that the 
king’s’ anger would Idad to hostilities, they 
began immediately to fortify their strong- 
holds, Pau, Oleron, Navarreins, and other 
places. 

Henri II. was too much occupied with the 
Spanish war to take any violent measures ; 
but in the pc.ice of l.#e Gateau Cambresis, 
A. D. 1559, the interests of Antoine were over- 
looked, and during the remainder of Henri’s 
reign, he was without influence at court. 
Besides this Languedoc, which had been 
previously included in the government of 
Guienne, was dismembered from it, and 
given to the constable Montmorenci. 

It was probably at this time that Antoine 
showed his inclination to the Reformed reli- 
gion, without, however, altogether abandon- 
ing the Roman Catholic observances. During 
his visit to Paris in 1558, on occasion of tlie 
marriage of the Dauphin (afterwards Fran- 
cois II.) with Mary of Scotland, he and his 
wife, with the Prince of Conde his brother 
[CoNDK, Louis, Prince of], and the Princess 
of (’onde, attended the secret meetings of the 
Reformed for worship, and encouraged their 
ministers to renewed exertions. It was pro- 
bal)Iy on this occasion that Antoine brought 
with him to court, David, a Calvinist minister 
of some note ; a step which increased the 
displeasure entertained towards him by the 
king of France. Jeanne d’Albret did not 
enter so zealously into the cause of the Re- 
formers as her husband. She was young, 
handsome, and, according to Bran tome, “liked 
a dance as well as a sermon and she told 
her husband plainly, tliat if he chose to ruin 
himself and incur the confiscation of his 
dominions by these novelties, she had no in- 
tention of doing so. This is more remark- 
able, as Jeanne in the sequel showed herself 
a zealous partisan of the Reformation, while 
Antoine returned to the communion of the 
Roman Catholic church. 

During the negotiations which preceded 
the peace of Le Ciiteau, Antoine, apprehensive 
that his interests would be disregarded, deter- 
mined to make an effort to recover possession 
)f Spanish Navarre by arms, and raised troops 
for the purpose ; but the copious rains of the 
spring of 1559 ruined all his plans. It was 
probably at this time that he formed an alli- 
ance with the king of Fez, whom he engaged 
to aid in the recovery of Granada, on receiv- 
ing similar assistance in the recovery of 
Navarre. When Henri II. received his death- 
wound in a tournament (1559), the constable 
Montmorenci sent immediate intelligence to 
Antoine, requesting him to hasten to court, 
that, in the event of the king’s death, he might 
take the administration of public affairs. 
Antoine, however, being angry with Mont- 
morenci, who had directed the negotiations 
of Le Cateau, instead of proceeding imme- 
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diately to Paris, delayed his departure, 
travelled slowly to Vendome, and staying 
there for some time, lost the opportunity ; for 
even before his setting’out, the deatli of Henri 
II., and the accession of Franyois II. had 
thrown all power into the hands of the Guises, 
whose niece, Mary of Scotland, the young 
king had married. His delay was partly 
owing to his apprehensions of the Spaniards 
who meditated, as he supposed, an attack oi 
his dominions in revenge forhiso\Mi attemp 
on Spanish Navarre. Jle negotiated, befon 
his departure, with the chiefs of the R( 
formed party ; and while he assured th 
Guises, on the one hand, that he had no in 
teiition to disturb their supremacy, that li 
had declined the overtures of the constabh 
and that his sole object was to pay his dut^ 
to the king, and to obtain through the Duk 
of Alba and the other Spaniards who wer< 
at the French court the restitution of Spa 
nish Navarre or the assignment of a com 
pensation ; he assured the Reformed party 
on the other hand, of his intention to proteci 
them from persecution, and excused himseL 
for practising some of the rites of Roman 
Catholicism in his house by pleading the ne- 
cessity of dissembling his real opinions. 

At Vendome he had a conference witl 
D’Ardres or Dardois, confidant of the con- 
stable Montmorenci, Admiral (k)ligni and his 
brother D’Andelot, nephews of the constable, 
the Prince of Condo, Antoine’s younger bro- 
ther, and others of the princes of the blood and 
nobles opposed to the Guises, as to the course 
to be pursued to drive them from power. 
Some were for an immediate appeal to arms ; 
but this proposal was overruled by the more 
prudent ; and it was agreed that the King of 
Navarre should present himself at the court 
and the council, and that, by endeavouring to 
strengthen their party, and especially to 
draw over the queen-mother, Catherine de’ 
Medici, they should seek to overthrow the 
Guises, Antoine, on arriving at court, then 
at St. Germain, was received with marked 
neglect; and he increased his degradation by 
his obsequiousness to the Duke of Guise, the 
author of the slight put upon him. C’atherine 
de’ Medici refused to quit her connexion with 
the (ruises, but managed artfully to amuse 
Antoine with promises ; and his want of 
energy and decision ruined for the present 
his own hopes and those of his party, lie 
assisted at the consecration of Franyois II. at 
Reims, Pith September, I.'jSO, and accepted 
the mission, in conjunction with the Cardinal 
of Bourbon, his brother, and the Prince of 
Roche sur Yon, his cousin, of conducting to 
the Spanish frontier the Princess Elizabeth of 
France, sister of Franyois II., who had been 
promised in marriage to Philip If. of Spain. 
He hoped thus to have an opportunity for en- 
tering into a negotiation with Philip for the 
restitution of Spai^h Navarre, the great ob- 
ject of his wishes. He conducted the princess 
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from Bordeaux to Ronccsvalles, and took the 
opportunity of declaring his ckiini to Navarre 
to the Duke of Infantado and the Cardinal of 
Burgos, M'lio were appointed to receive the 
queen, and w ho, according to De Thou, re- 
turned a prudent answer. He also sent an 
amlKissador to Madrid to for^Aard the busi- 
ness. Philip decidedly refused to restore 
Navarre, but amused him with hopes of re- 
ceiving the island of Sardinia as an equivalent. 
Occupied with this matter, Antoine remained 
in Bearn, jealous and apprehensive of the 
Guises, who were all-powerful at court. 

When the states-general met at Orleans in 
1560 Antoine was summoned to attend, and 
to bring with him his brother the Prince of 
Conde, who w as charged with being a par- 
ticipator in the conspiracy of Ainboise [Guisi-:, 
FiiANyois, Duke of], and in a vain attempt 
on the part of the Reformed to gain i)ossession 
of Lyon. This summons threw Antoine into 
great perplexity. He was afraid to disobey, 
being alarmed for the safety of his territories, 
which were exposed to invasion on the one 
side by France, on the other by Spain, if by 
disobedience he laid himself open to attack ; 
on the other hand, he was reluctant to go, 
because he had received advice indirectly 
from the queen-mother, Catherine de’ Medici, 
and from other quarters, of the designs of 
the Guises against his life and that of Conde. 
The Cardinal of Bourbon, his brother, was 
sent to persuade him to attend the states ; 
and his influence, combined with the appre- 
hension of an army which Marshal Thermos 
began to assemble, induced Antoine to pro- 
ceed to Orleans. Catherine de’ Medici had 
also been obliged by the Guises to write to 
him inviting him to come; but when she 
heard of his approach, in spite of the secret 
warnings of his danger which she had con- 
veyed to him, she was surprised and grieved, 
apprehending that the ruin of the Bourbon 
princes would place every thing in the 
power of the Guises, whom she feared. An- 
.oine and his brother Conde were coldly 
•eceived ; the former was placed under sur- 
veillance, and the hitter arrested, tried by an 
Ilegal process, and condemned to death, 
"’here was no pretext for bringing Antoine 
) trial; but as it would be dangerous to 
illow him to survive if Conde was executed, 
i plot was formed, by the instigation of 
,hc Cardinal of Lorraine and Marshal St. 
Andre, for his assassination at an audience of 
die king, to which he was summoned ; and 
:he king himself was to give the signal, if 
not to strike the first blow. Antoine was 
warned of his danger ; but determined to go, 
•ntending to sell his life as dearly as he could. 
Before going he gave this charge to (^otin. a 
faithful officer of his household : “ Cotin, if I 
am killed in cold blood, as I am assured is 
the purpose of my enemies, I charge you to 
find means to obtain my bloody shirt, and 
show it to my son.” The interference of the 
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queen-mother prevented the young king fron 
giving the signal, and thus preserved Antoine 
troin danger. (Juise is said to have bitterly 
reproached tlie king t'or his uant of resolution 
^i'he opportune death of Eraneois II. (.^tli 
Dec. 15m)) and the accession of Cliarles IX 
prevented the execution of Conde ; and An- 
toine, as first prince of the hlood, claimed 
the regency of the kingdom, (kithcrine de 
Medici, no less jealous of the llourbons than 
of the Guises, was not disposed to allow his 
claim ; and, after some negotiations, by acting 
on his fears both for his brother and himself, 
she prevailed on liiin to be content with the 
title of lieutenant-general of the kingdom and 
with a shadow of authority, and to leave the 
actual government in her hands, ("onde was 
forthwith released ; and a reconciliation was 
elfected between Antoine and the house of 
Guise. The natural inconstancy and easy 
temper of Antoine induced him to consent to 
these measures ; and he was further influenced 
by his attachment to I.iOuise de Rouet de 
Beraudicre, one of Catherine’s maids of 
honour, whom Catherine, knowing his amo- 
rous constitution, had introduced to him. 

Antoine’s position was by no means an 
easy one, and his jealousy of Catherine and 
of the Guises was near breaking out into an 
open rupture. He patronised the Reformed 
party; and told Gluck, an envoy of the king 
of Denmark, to inform his master that he 
might hope within a year to sec a purer form 
of worship established in France. He was pre- 
sent at the colloquy of Poissy (which began 
in September, 1561), and, according to Bran- 
tome, was understood to have sought out the 
foreign Protestant ministers, and to have 
brought them to the conference at his own 
expense. This show of zeal for the Reform 
ation renders his re-conversion to Romanism, 
which took place soon after, the more remark- 
able. He w'as probably instigated to this un- 
expected change by jealousy of the greater 
reputation which his brother Conde enjoyed 
among the Protestants ; and by impatience of 
the influence of Admiral Coligni, and of the 
stricter morality of the Protestant party. He 
was induced also by the apprehension of losing 
his dominions and his right of succession to 
the throne of France, and by the hope of ac- 
quiring Sardinia as an equivalent for Spanish 
Navarre, with whi^di he was still deluded by 
the king of Spain, the Pope, and the French 
court. It was proposed to him, also, to re- 
pudiate his wife Jeanne d’Albret, who was 
regarded as hopelessly confirmed in her 
heretical views, and to marry Mary of Scot- 
land, widow of Francois 11., whom he might 
hope to obtain through the influence of the 
Guises, her uncles ; and in whose right he 
would acquire the crown of Scotland, and 
perhaps ultimately that of England. Though 
Antoine rejected this proposition, and re- 
fused, out of aftection for their children, to 
divorce his queen, his re-conversion was deter- 
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mined. He banished the Reformed preachers 
from his apartments in the Louvre, and from 
all tbc royal residences, and attempted to 
compel his wife to attend mass ; but Jeanne 
was too resolute to submit : and, having in 
vain remonstrated against his proceedings, 
retired (according to some accounts by An- 
toine’s desire) into Bearn, with her children, 
wliom, notwithstanding their father’s change 
of faith, she brought up in the Reformed 
religion. Antoine sent an envoy to the I*ope 
to solicit full reconciliation to the church, 
which Pius IV. readily granted. He also 
connected himself with the Triumvirate, as 
it was termed, that is, the alliance formed 
between the Duke of Guise, the constable 
Montmorenci, and Marshal St. Andre, to 
oppose the progress of the Reformation. 

Antoine, alarmed at the strength in which 
the Reformed party was assembling in Paris, 
and anxious to drive out his brother Conde, 
who was at their head, determined to send for 
the Duke of Guise, who had been for some 
time at the court of Lorraine or its neigh- 
bourhood. The duke obeyed the invitation, 
and repaired with a strong force to Paris; his 
retinue having on the way killed a number of 
the Reformed, in an affray at Vassy, which 
became one of the proximate causes of the 
ensuing civil war. Conde, who was now m- 
ferior in force, was obliged to leave Paris ; 
and Antoine completed his triumph by 
obliging the queen-mother with her son, 
the young king, to leave Fontainebleau and 
come to Paris, where she was completely in 
the hands of the (,'Jatholic party. 

War now broke out, and Antoine took the 
field at the head of the royal army. He took 
Blois and Tours with little or no opposition 
(July, ir>62); and Bourges, after a siege of 
three weeks (August); and then laid siege 
to Rouen, which made a stout resistance. 
Here, while visiting the trenches, he received 
a gun-shot wound (15th Oct.), of which he 
died at Andilly, on the Seine, while on his 
way up that river to his castle of St. Maur 
les Fosses, near Paris. He was attended 
on his dying bed by Louise de Rouet, his 
mistress. His mind was much agitated on 
the subject of religion ; he felt that his late 
changes had been induced by worldly con- 
siderations; and when the apprehensions of 
death had weakened these, his mind was 
agitated by doubts and uncertainties which 
were increased by the influence of his two 
surgeons, one Protestant, the other Catholic. 
After receiving the rites of religion from a 
Catholic priest at Rouen, into which city after 
its capture (26th Oct.) he had been carried in 
mournful triumph through the breach, he 
declared his purpose, if he recovered, of 
embracing the Confession of Augsburg, and 
iving and dying in it. His death took place 
17th Nov., little more than a month after re- 
ceiving his wound, in the fbrty-fifth year of 
his age. 
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lie had by his wife, Jeanne d’Albret, five 
children, three of whom died in infancy. 
The two who survived him were I^enri, 
afterwards Henri IV. of France [Hknri IV.], 
and Catherine, married to Henri, duke of 
Bar. He left by Louise de Rouet a son, 
called Charles de Bourbon, who was after- 
wards legitimated, entered the church, and 
was successively bishop of Comminges and 
Lectoure, and archbishop of Rouen, and 
died A. D. 1610. 

Antoine occupied a commanding position 
at one of the busiest and most interesting 
periods of the history of France, and owed 
whatever eminence he accpiired to that posi- 
tion. His own irresolute and vacillating 
character prevented his being, what he might 
have been, the leading man of his age and 
country. His easy temper made him the 
tool of others, and the want of high principle 
is evident in his abandonment of Protestant- 
ism, the recollection of which troubled his 
dying liours. He is free, however, from the 
reproach of cruelty, though he scrupled not 
to defend the conduct of the Duke of Guise 
at Vassy, and bitterly to reproach Beza, 
who complained of the slaughter and de- 
manded justice. (^M^moires of Gaspard de 
Saulx, Seigneur de Tavaiincs ; of Vieille- 
ville ; of Michel de Castelnau ; Palma 
Cayett Chronoloyie Novinaire ; Davila, Civil 
Wat'S of France^ translated by Ellis Fame- 
worth ; J, A. Thuanus (De Thou), ILstoria 
siii Temporis ; Brantoine, Vie ties llovums 
lllustres et Grands Capitaines Fran^'ots ; 
Gamier, Histoire de France ; Sismondi, Ills- 
toirc des Frangais ; Sainte-Marthe, llistoire 
GUnealogiquc de laMaison de France; Ansel- 
me, Histoire Gen6alo(jiqiie de la Maison lioyale 
de France ; FArt de Verifier les Dates.) 

J. C. M. 

ANTOINE, JACQUES DENIS, an emi- 
nent French architect, was born at Paris, 
August 6th, 1733. He is said to have ori- 
ginally been a mason, and afterwards to have 
established himself as a builder and contrac- 
tor. One of the earliest works on which he 
was employed as architect was, as successor 
to Desmaisons, in the alterations of the Palais 
de Justice at Paris, where he constructed 
some galleries over the Salle des Pas Perdus, 
vaulted with hollow bricks or pots, whereby 
he obtained both strength and lightness of 
construction. The portal in the court of the 
Hospice de la Charite is another work of his, 
which, though small in itself — the columns 
being only fourteen feet high, and by no 
means aiming at originality, — was a very re- 
markable one at the time, it being the first 
attempt to make a practical application of the 
ancient or Grecian Doric order, which Leroi 
had then rendered an attractive novelty to 
artists. If the severity of the order itself was 
somewhat attempered by Antoine, its cha- 
racter is sufiiciently preserved, and this archi- 
tectural study must have appeared to be of 


singularly severe style in comparison with 
the taste which then prevailed in the French 
capital. In one respect it was a fair speci- 
men of the style professed to be followed, 
since no anti-Grecian features were intro- 
duced into the design, which consists of a 
tetrastyle portico, raised on a few steps, and 
having a second fiight of them within, behind 
the columns, owing to which last circum- 
stance, and to the consequent depth of the 
portico, there is, with great simplicity, con- 
siderable effect. 

Whether that essay was his only one t)f 
the kind wc are not informed ; perhaps, while 
it showed him what might be done with 
Grecian architecture in buildings of limited 
and simple plan, it also convinced him that 
its character could not be at all ade(iuately 
preserved where many windows are required, 
and those in different stories. But if he did 
not attempt to innovate any further by again 
employing that style, Antoine showed him- 
self a decided reformer of the art in that 
structure which forms a sort of epoch in the 
architecture of the French capital and its public 
buildings. The Hotel des Monnaies or Mint 
is marked by a unity and simplicity that 
contrast very strikingly with the flutter and 
j fritter which then more or less stamped 
French architecture. The building was begun 
in 1771 and finished in 1776, and the prin- 
cipal fayade, towards the QUai Conti and the 
Pont Neuf, presents a fine unbroken mass, 
nearly four hundred feet in extent. It consists 
of a basement and two other floors, each with 
twenty-seven windows, without any other 
break in the whole elevation than that which 
forms the centre, and which has five entrances 
through the basement into a spacious open 
vestibule with columns, leading into the inner 
court. The upper part of this centre is com- 
posed of an Ionic order (six columns), and an 
Attic with panels, and six statues between 
them. Excepting this variation in the de- 
sign, and that the windows of the princij)al 
floor have pediments, the composition is uni- 
form throughout, and the full entablature of 
the order, which has a bold cantiliver cornice, 
is continued from end to end. Considered 
merely as a design, this fayade is, if not fault- 
less, in very sober and good taste ; neverthe- 
less, as a building, it has one radical defect, 
in^much as it has no character, or rather one 
quite at variance with its purpose. It has the 
air of being a spacious residence or palace, 
but does not look at all like a mint, at least 
not like what a structure of the kind ought 
to do. In such kind of edifice there should 
be the expression of great strength, solidity, 
and security : of windows there ought to be 
as few as possible, and if they could be got 
rid of altogether externally, at least on the 
ground floor, it would be better. So far An- 
toine, certainly, did not treat his subject in a 
masterly manner, but rather added another 
instance to the long catalogue of lost oppor- 
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tunities ; and in his case the opportunity was 
one of exceedingly rare occurrence. Great, 
however, as we consider the defect we have 
animadverted upon to be, it is one which 
others have either not been sensible of or 
have indulgently overlooked. Among other 
buildings which, if not executed, arc said to 
have been designed by him, are the Mint at 
Borne, and a mansion for the Duke of Bervicq, 
at Madrid, but of neither of them is anything 
further said by his biographer. Antoine died 
August 24tli, 1801. (Qiiatremere De Quincy, 
Jiistoire des plus celebrvs Architeefrs; Thume- 
loup, Lecojis Elcmcrttaires d'Architccture.) 

VV. IL L. 

ANTOINE, PAUL GABRIEL, a josuit, 
was born at Ijuneville on the 21st of January, 
1079. He was admitted into his order at 
Nancy in October, 1694, and took the vows 
on the 2d of February, 1711. He appears to 
have been professor of philosophy in several 
colleges, and ultimately chancellor of the uni- 
versity of Pont-a-Mousson, where he died on 
the 22d of January, 1743. His works are: 
1. “ Theologia moralis uni versa, complectens 
omnia Mornm ct Prieceptorum I’rincipia,” 
3 vols. Nancy, 1720, 12rao., and Nancy, 
1731, 8vo., Paris, 173.5 and 1744. It was 
adopted in the college of the Propaganda at 
Rome by order of Benedict XIV. In 1702 
the parliament of Paris rejected several pas- 
sages. The work has passed through a great 
many editions. One was iiublishod at Avig- 
non in 1818 in 0 vols. 8vo., with the com- 
; mentaries of Philippas de Carboneaiio, B. Stai- 
! del, and J. D. Mansius. Querard and the 
author of the article “ Antoine ” in the “ Bio- 
graphic Universelle ” ascribe the first edition 
of this work to the year 1731. 2. “ Theologia 
universa, speculativa et dogmatica, complec- 
tens omnia Dogmata ct singulas Quoestiones 
theologicas (lum in Scholiis tractari solent,” 
7 vols. Nancy, 1735, 12mo. According to 
Querard and the “ Biographic Universelle ” 
the first edition of this work was published 
at Pont-a-Mousson in 1725, 3. “ Lectures 

Chretiennes, par Forme de Meditations sur 
les grandes Verites de la Foi,” &c., 2 vols. 
Nancy, 1731 and 1736, 8vo. 4. “Medita- 
tions pour tous les jours de I’Annee,” Nancy, 
1737, 12mo. .5. “Les Moyens d’acquerir la 

Perfection,” Nancy, 1738, 16mo. 6. “De- 

monstration de la Verite de la Religion 
Chretienne et Catholique,” Nancy, 1739, 
12mo. 7. He also edited a work % Ptire 

Caussade, entitled “ Instructions Spirituelles,” 
Perpignan, 1741, 8vo. (QdlmQt^liiUiotheque 
Lorraine; Richard et Giraud, Bibliothcque 
Sacree; Biographie Universelle.^ J. W. J. 

ANTOINE, SEBASTIEN, a French en- 
graver of Nancy, of the early part of the 
eighteenth century. He was an artist of very 
moderate ability ; he engraved some of the 
plates of the work entitled “ Versailles Im- 
mortalise, &c.” Paris, 1720, 2 vols. 4to. ; the 
portrait of the author, and some of the plates 
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to Calinet's “ Histoire de Lorraine the tri- 
umphal arch erected in 1744 to Louis XV. 
at Versailles ; also the crown with which that 
monarch w'as crowned. Antoine was still 
living in 1761, (Strutt, Dictionary of En- 
gravers ; Fussli, AdlgemeinesKUnsticr Lexicon.) 

R. N. AV. 

ANTOINETTE, MARIE. [Marie An- 
toinette.] 

ANTOLP, R. ^ Jewish 

writer of the thirteenth century ; his w'orks are 
— 1. “ Riiach Chen ” (“ The Spirit of Grace ”), 
which is a commentary on the Prujdica- 
menta of Aristotle, and is attributed to this 
author by R. Joseph Ashkenazi in his “ Opus- 
cula,” which were printed with the “ Taalu- 
moth Chocma ” of R. Joseph Solomon Del 
Medico at Basil, a. m. .5389, a. d. 1629, 4to. 
2. “ Perush al More Hannevokim” (“ A 
(Commentary on the Director of the Per- 
plexed ”). The “ More Hannevokim ” is a 
celebrated work of the great Maimonides; 
the commentary above cited is among the 
manuscripts of the Vatican library. 3. “ Igge- 
reth el llarambam ” (“ An Epistle to Rani- 
bam, I. e. R. Moses ben Maimon, commonly 
called Maimonides ”), which, with an answer 
from Maimonides relating to some questions 
on the law, is also found among the manu- 
scripts of the Vatican. (Wolfius, BibJioth, 
IJebr. i. 202., iii. 128. j Bartoloceius, Biblioth. 
Mug. Rabb. i. 37.5.) O. P. H. 

ANTOLP, R. JACOB BAR SAMSON 
13 3PV' "l)> ^ Itarnud 

Spanish rabbi and philosopher. He appears 
to have been born in the kingdom of Naples 
during the reign of the emperor Frederic 
II., in the early part of the thirteenth century. 
He was the son-in-law of R. Samuel Aben 
Tibbon, the celebrated translator of the “ More 
Hannevokim ” of Maimonides ; his works 
are — 1. “ Malmad Hattalmidim” (“The 
Stimulus for Scholars”), described as an 
excellent philosophical commentary on the 
Pentateuch, which has, however, never been 
printed. It is among the vellum manuscripts 
in the Vatican, as well as among those of 
R. Oppenheimer in the Bodleian, and among 
those of De Rossi in the library of Turin. 
This work has been ascribed by some authors 
to R. Jacob ben Makir ; but the balance of 
testimony appears to be in favour of R. 
Jacob Antoli. 2. “ Matzreph Lakeseph” 
(“ A Fining-pot for Silver,” Prov. xvii. 3.), 
which is a Hebrew translation with a com- 
mentary of the Prmdicamenta of Aristotle 
from the Arabic of A verroes j the manuscript 
of this work is also in the Vatican library, as 
well as — 3. “Sepher Melitza” (“ The Book 
of Interpretation ”), which is also a transla- 
tion from the Arabic of Averroes of Aris- 
totle “ De Intcrpretationc.” Also — 4. A 
translation from Arabic into Hebrew of the 
book of Alfragan on the Elements of As- 
tronomy. Besides these works De Rossi 
cites js among his own manuscripts, the 
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following translated by this author from the 
Arabic : the Commentaries of Averroes on 
the books of Aristotle, on the Syllogism, on 
Demonstration, on Interpretation and the 
Categories, also Abu Nasr Alfarabi on the 
Sophistics, and the Isagoge of Porphyry ; he 
sa^s there were also other translations by 
this author in the library at Turin. Among 
the Bodleian manuscripts of Dr. Robert Hun- 
tington is one partly- on vellum, partly paper, 
a translation of the Commentary of Averroes 
on the former and latter Analytics, which 
was finished by R. Jacob bar Abba Mori 
Bar AntoU, as he styles himself at the end, at 
Naples, on the second day of the month 
Adar (^rebruavy), a. m. 4992 (a. d. 1232). 
(^Volfi.^s, Bihlioth. Ilthr. i. 618, G19. ; Bar- 
toVoccYus, Bihhoih. Mug. Rabh. \\\. 867. *, 
De Rossi, Dizion. Storic. degl. Autor. Ehr. 
\. 53. •, Brws, Catttl. MSS. Orient. B. Bod- 
Iciun., \. n .') C. P. H. 

ANTOLINEZ. There were two Spanish 
painters of this name. 

Dov Josef Antolinez, a good landscape, 
portrait, and historical painter, was bom at 
Seville in 1639. He learned his art from 
Francisco Rizi, at Madrid, and was the most 
distinguished of his scholars, particularly in 
landscapes, M'hich he coloured with great de- 
licacy and richness, lie was of an extremely 
jealous disposition : he abused every man v'ho 
painted better than himself, says Bermudez ; 
he respected neither the humility of Cabe- 
zalero, nor the gravity of Carrefio ; neither 
the great ability of Coello, nor the merit of 
his master Rizi, whom he used to call a 
screen painter, because he painted the scenes 
for the theatre of Buenretiro. Rizi, how- 
ever, chastised his insolence in a masterly 
manner. Upon an occasion when he was 
much pressed to finish a scene, he procured 
an order from the proper authority for An- 
tolinez to go to the theatre and assist him, 
which to refuse was a penalty of one hundred 
ducats *, Antolinez accordingly was obliged 
to go; and Rizi seeing that after a whole 
day’s work he had done very little, and that 
very badly, said to him, “ you see what it is 
tc paint screens;” and then, turning to one 
of his attendants, he said, “ boy, wash this 
canvass.” Antolinez left the place deeply 
humiliated. However, notwithstanding his 
want of ability in this description of painting, 
Antolinez promised to be the first landscape 
painter of his time in Spain, if he had not died 
prematurely. He was very fond of fencing, 
and having met wUh an amateur who was 
his superior, he fenced upon one occasion so 
long and unsuccessfully that he brought on a 
fever which killed him a Ifew days after- 
wards. He died at Madrid in 1676, in his 
thirty-seventh year. 

Don Francisco Antolinez Y Sarabia, 
nephew of the preceding, was likewise a 
native of Seville, where he was born in 1644. 
He studied in the school of Murillo, and 
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acquired hifil^tyle of colouring. ! In 1672 he. 
joined his uncle in Madrid, and remained 
with him until the death of the latter in 
1676. Although Francisco was one of the 
best colourists in Spain, he was dissatisfied 
with his profession, and wished to have the 
character of a man of letters. He returned to 
Seville and practised as an advocate ; he was, 
however, obliged to paint also to earn his 
living ; and during this time he painted 
many beautiful small pictures from the Bible 
and the life of the Virgin. After he lost his 
Avife, he again left Seville and returned to 
Madrid with the intention of taking holy 
orders ; he died, however, in 1700, without 
having accomplished his purpose. (Ber- 
mudez, Diccionurio Historico de las mas 
Ilustres Ih'ofesores de las Bellas Arles cn 
Espaiia.) R. N. W. 

ANTOLI'NI, IL CAVALTERE GIO- 
VANNI, professor of architecture at Milan, 
where he died towards tlie end of 1841, at 
the age of eighty-six, therefore bom in 
1755. Beyond those bare dates, scarcely 
any thing is as yet to be collected respect- 
ing him, for all that we gather from Nagler 
is that he studied his profession at Rome 
between 1780 and 1790. Whether he ac- 
tually executed any thing as an architect 
is doubtful, at least any thing of import- 
ance, for no building is attributed to him ; 
nevertheless, his name is well known as that 
of the author of several architectural publica- 
tions. The principal of these works, which 
shows what he might have accoinplisJied had 
he been favoured by opportunity, is entitled 
“ Opera d’ Architettura, ossia Progetto del 
Foro chc doveva esseguirsi in Milano,” a 
large folio with twenty-five plates, but with- 
out any descriptive or even explanatory letter- 
press. This vast architectural project was 
at one time actually contemplated for the 
embellishment of the capital of Lombardy, 
and was to have been called the “ Foro Bo- 
naparte;” but, like Inigo Jones’s palace of 
“ Whitehall,” it was only a splendid vision. 
In fact, the plan itself was upon such a gi- 
gantic scale as almost to exclude all hope of 
its being accomplished, even if no political 
changes had intervened to frustrate it. The 
general plan was that of an area forming 
an amphitheatre one thousand seven hundred 
and seventy -one English feet in diameter 
within. In the centre would have been a 
mass of building about two hundred feet 
square, and the whole inclosure would have 
been surrounded by Grecian Doric colon- 
nades, interrupted at regular intervals by 
various buildings, presenting a uniform com- 
bination, but of different design internally, 
and intended for various purposes. Among 
them was to have been a custom-house, ex- 
change, theatre, public baths, museum, aca- 
demy, — in short, almost every species of 
public edifice would have been here intro- 
duced. It is not without reason, therefore, 
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that Matin Bays this forum woulcl tare sur- 
passed*, if not in beautyi in grandeur and 
magniioence, cv^ry anci^t^ work of the 
kind which has been described or mentioned. 
In regard* to beauty, indeed, there is not 
much ; certainly no richness of design in the 
external elevations of the buildings : the 
Poric order is poor, the columns unfluted, 
and the frieze quite plain, and altogether 
little more than the general masses and out- 
lines seem to have been considered. 

Another, and probably earlier work, for 
there is no date to that which has been just 
mentioned, is “ II Tempio di Minerva in 
Assisi, confrontato colic Tavole di Palladio,” 
Milan, 1 803 j but it is of no very great in- 
terest, as it shows very little more than Pal- 
ladio’s error in giving lofty pedestals to the 
columns of that hexastyle Corinthian portico. 
In 1819-22, Antolini published a folio work 
on the remains of the ancient city of Velleja 
C‘ Le Rovine di Velleja”); and in 18;k2, “I 
Principj di Architettura (Mvilc di Francesco 
Milizia ; prima Edizionc Milanese, illustrata 
per cura del Professore G. Antolini, il quale 
con pin mature Uiflessioni ha rifonnate le 
Note gia edite, ed aggiunte quaranta Osserva- 
zioni tutte nuove, ed un Metodo geometrico 
prattico per costruirc le Volte; con 3G Tavole 
in Rame.” The work appeared as the first of 
a series, to be eiilitled “ Raecolta de’ Classici 
Italian! di Architettura Civile, da L. Battista 
Alberto sino al 8ecolo 19.” The “ Aggiunte 
ed Osservazioni ” to Milizia had been pub- 
lished separately at Milan, in 1817. (Anto- 
lini, Works.) W. H. L. 

ANTOMMARCUI, FRANCESCO, a 
surgeon of some reputation as an anatomist, but 
more likely to be remembered in his capacity 
of physician to Napoleon at St. Helena. 
Antonimarchi, a native of Corsica, studied 
medicine at Pisa, and was towards the close 
of tlie year 1812 elected anatomical dissec- 
tor to the hospital of S. Maria Nuova of Flo- 
rence, attached to the university of Pisa. 
This appointment rendered him the prin- 
cipal assistant of his anatomical teacher, 
Mascagni. 'J’he death of Mascagni in October, 
1815, was followed in little less than a year 
by the deaths of his brother and nephew, who 
had edited his “Anatomia per Uso degli Stu- 
dios! di Scultura e Pittura.”. No other mem- 
ber of the family being qualified to superintend 
the publication of Mascagni’s other works, 
a company was formed to undertake the 
risk, and Antommarchi was appointed editor. 
By his care the “Prodromo della grande 
Anatomia” was carried through the press, 
and the “ Grande Anatomia,” considerably 
advanced towards publication. In 1818 the 
Chevalier Colonna, chamberlain to Madame 
Mdre, made overtures to Antommarchi for the 
purpose of inducing him to accept the appoint- 
ment of surgeon to the Emperor Napoleon. 
He accepted the offer; made arrangements 
for the publication of the “ Prodromo,” which 
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appeared in 1819, and for the transmission 
of the MS. and proof-sheets of the “ Grande 
Anatomia” to and from St. Helena; and 
sailed for that island, where he arrived in 
September, 1819. The history of Antom- 
marchi, from this time till his return to 
Europe in 1821, is part of the biography 
of Napoleon. Immediately on his return, he 
was involved in a dispute with the heirs 
of Mascagni, who wished to reclaim from 
him the plates and MS. of the “Grande 
Anatomia,” He attempted to persuade the 
family to sell the work to him, but with- 
out success. On the 1 9th of April, 1822, the 
supreme tribunal of Florence decided that 
the society formed for the publication of 
Mascagni’s works was dissolved. In conse- 
quence of this judgment Antommarchi, 
according to his own statement in a letter 
addressed to the Chevalier Karcher, Austrian 
minister at Paris, on the 14th of May, 1822, 
abandoned all intention of publishing the 
great work of Mascagni, and returned the 
plates and the MS. to the family. In 1825 a 
series of anatomical plates, the size of life, by 
Antommarchi, were announced as on the eve 
of publication at the lithographical establish- 
ment of (k)unt de Lastcyrie at Paris. 'J’hc 
heirs of Mascagni forthwith published a letter 
to the count, in which they asserted that An- 
tommarchi’s lithographed drawings were mere 
copies from the plates of Mascagni. A 
favourable report of the work however was 
presented to the Academic des Sciences by 
Magendic and Dumeril. Fifteen parts of tliis 
work were published with the title “ Planches 
Anatomiques du corps Ilumain.” Paris, 
1823 — 2t), royal folio, including forty-five 
finished and thirty-five outline lithographed 
drawings of inconsiderable merit. The con- 
troversy appears to have died away, through 
lapse of time, without a positive decision be- 
ing pronounced in favour of the claims of 
either party. Antommarchi’s notoriety ceased , 
as soon as new topics superseded the discus- 
sions relative to the treatment of Napoleon 
at St. Helena. After Napoleon’s death An- 
tomniarchi returned to Eilropc. During the 
Polish revolution he went to Warsaw, where 
he wiis appointed general inspector of military 
hospitals. In the winter of the same year he 
was a witness of some of the first ravages of 
the cholera, on which, as well as on quaran- 
tine regulations generally, he soon after wrote 
his “ Memoires et Observations sur le Cho- 
lera-morbus regnant a Varsovie. ” Paris, 1831, 
8vo. After living for *a time at Paris, he 
went, in 1833, to Florence, and about this 
time wrote a paper on the use of the seeds 
of Bignonia (v'atalba in asthma, which was 
published in the Journal de Chimie Medicale, 
March, 1834. (^Explication des Planches 
Anatomiques du Corps IJumain, Preface, p. ii., 
Paris, 1826; Eettre des Heritiers de feu Paul 
Mascagni d M. le Comte de Lastegric. Paris, 
1825; Dernier s Momens de Napoleon parle 
F 
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aSI U^* I^ttban, in Upper Lusatia* 
AJIir wring recelfed hit oJementary educa- 
tlojl in his natire piace, he studied faw in the 
nniTersity of Leipaig, where he took his de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy in 1773, and 
in 1774 that of laws also. He settled at 
Gorlitz« and divided his time between the 
discharge of his professional duties as a 
lawyer, and historical investigations. His 
life presents scarcely any incidents worth 
mentioning. In 1797 he was made a senator 
of Gbrlitz, and afterwards he was raised to 
the rank of nobility. He died at Gbrlitz on 
the 17th of November, 1818. 

Anton was a man of extensive learning and 
unwearied industry. His great reading, the 
sagacity with which he discovered the re- j 
lations between things apparently uncon- 
nected, and their bearing upon the subjects 
under his consideration, and his fidelity and 
accuracy in collecting and combining his 
materials, have secured him a place among 
the distinguished historical critics of Ger- 
many. But he was not qualified for an his- 
torian in the strict sense of the word. He 
leads his reader through all the processes of 
his inquiries instead of giving the results. His 
style is often declamatory, and his inferences 
rash and merely supported by analogies. He 
was one of the founders of the “ Society of 
Sciences of Upper Lusatia,” the objects of 
which are chiefly of a local nature ; but it is 
still one of the most useful institutions of the 
kind. Anton bequeathed to this society his 
extensive library and his MSS. He began 
his literary career at an early age, before he 
left the university. The great variety of 
subjects on which he wrote were not taken 
up at random, but a chronological list of his 
works will show that, with a few exceptions, 
one subject naturally led him to the other. 
His earliest production is — 1 . “ De Dato 
Diplomatuin llegum et Imperatorum Ger- 
maniffi,” Leipzig, 1774, 4to. This work was 
followed by one of a similar nature in Ger- 
man, but without the author’s name. 2. 

“ Diplomatische Beitriige zu den Geschichten 
und zu den Deutsdhen Rechten,” Leipzig, 
1777, 8vo. 3. “ Versuch einer Geschichte des 
Tempelherren Ordens,” Leipzig, 1777, 8vo, 

A second edition appeared 'in 1781, and was 
followed by — 4. “ Untersuchung uber das 
Geheimniss und die Gebraiiche der Tempel- 
herren,” Dessau, 1782, 8vo. 5. A German 
translation of Tacitus’s ** Germania,” with a 
learned commentary, Leipzig, 1781, 8vo., of 
which a second edition appeared at Gbrlitz, 
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1799, 8vo. These 
to others 


* ‘^^®®tigations led Antnn 

With a histoiy of the civilisation of 
the Germans from the earliest times to the 
ninth century. The work, however, was 
never completed or published. But a por- 
tiop of these researchKs, a history of agri- 
culture in Germany, of which he himself 
possessed a good practical knowledge, ap- 
peared in his — 7. “ Geschichte der Teut- 
schen Landwirthschaft von den altesten 
Zeiten bis zu £nde des fiinfzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts,” Gbrlitz, 1799 — 1802, 3 vols. 8vo. 
This work is written with great learning and 
judgment, but it is unfortunately incom- 
plete, as the fourth or finishing volume was 
never published. 8. “ Geschichte der Teut- 
schen* Nation,” Leipzig, 1793, 8vo. This 
work is likewise incomplete ; only one vo- 
lume appeared, which contains the earliest 
history of the Germans. His researches in 
early history convinced him of the im- 
portance of the study of languages for his- 
torical purposes. On this subject he wrote, 
— 9. Ueher Sprachc in Riicksicht auf Ge- 
schichte der Mensehheit,” Gbrlitz, 1799, 8vo. 
He also collected four folio volumes of ma- 
terials for a dictionary of the ancient and the 
middle High German language, and for other 
works of a similar kind, which, however, 
were never published. There exist also by 
him in MS. very ample materials for a new 
edition of the “ Sachsenspiegel,” and of the 
“ Autor vetus de Beneficiis.” Many valuable 
essays of Anton are contained in the pe- 
riodicals of his time. (Ebert, in Ersch und 
Gruber’s Allyem. Encychpadie, iv. 335, &c. ; 
WolfF, Encyclopddie der Deutschen National 
Eiteralur, i. 58.) L. S. 

ANTON I., CLEMENS THEODOR, 
Kino of Saxony, was born on the 27th of 
December, 1755 ; he was the second son of 
Friedrich Christian, elector of Saxony, who 
died in 1763, and Maria Antonia of Bavaria, 
daughter of Charles VIL, emperor of Ger- 
many. From his earliest youth he showed a 
great disposition -for a quiet life and harmless 
occupations, and he was destined to enter the 
church. He nevertheless married in 1781, 
Maria Carolina Antonia, daughter of Victor 
Amadeus III., king of Sardinia, whom_he lost 
in the following year. In 1787 he contracted 
a second marriage with Maria Theresa of 
Austria, daughter of Leopold, grand duke of 
Tuscany, who became afterwards emperor of 
Germany under the name of Leopold 1. 

He took no part in the administration of 
Saxony, on the ground of the jealous temper 
of his elder brother, the elector Frederick 
Augustus, as some say, though the real cause 
was his want of capacity. He delighted in 
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the performance of the religious ceremonies 
of the Roman Catholic church ; he was fond 
of music and flowers ; and he was an ex- 
cellent husband. This is all that can be said 
about him during the period from his birth to 
1827. In 1827 his brother Frederick Au- 
gustus, who had been king of Saxony since 
1806, died, and Anton succeeded him. “ I 
come too late to the throne ; I am too old 
now,” said he when he was informed of the 
death of his brother ; and he continued his 
retired life, leaving Jhe direction of state 
aflairs to Detlev, count of Einsiedel. This 
minister, adhering to the principles of the 
eighteenth century, was a stubborn opponent 
of those civil and political reforms which 
were the desire of all Germany, and which 
were the more necessary for Saxony as the 
country had been grievously ravaged during 
tlie campaign of 1813. Besides this, the ex- 
travagance of former electors, two of whom 
were also kings of Poland, had not only 
brought a heavy debt on the nation, but cre- 
ated a tendency to luxury and splendour at 
the court, which was the more pernicious to 
the people, as Frederick Augustus, in conse- 
quence of his alliance with Napoleon, had 
lost his grand duchy of Warsaw and half of 
his kingdom of Saxony. There was a general 
discontent in Saxony, but the political apathy 
of Germany was so great that no active 
measures were taken for political reform. 
The French revolution of 1830 was a signal 
for a general and spontaneous outbreak in 
Germany. Some princes, such as the Duke 
of Brunswick and the Elector of Hesse-Gas- 
sel, were compelled by the people to fly or 
to abdicate ; and bad government, especially in 
Hanover and Bavaria, was speedily reformed, 
though not without serious disturbances. 

The discontent of the people of Saxony 
showed itself in several well-conducted out- 
breaks at Dresden and Leipzig, and they ob- 
tained a first victory by compelling the Count 
of Einsiedel to resign. The king then gave 
the portefeuille to the Baron von Lindenau, 
an enlightened man who understood the times 
well, especially after he had been some time 
in his new office. It was probably at the 
persuasion of Baron Von liindenau that King 
Anton did an act which gained him great 
credit. Seeing his inability to govern the 
state in such stormy times, and having no 
children, he chose Prince Frederick Augus- 
tus, the eldest son of Anton’s youngest bro- 
ther, Maximilian, his co-regent ; and Maxi- 
milian, \rho was likewise an old man, re- 
nounced his right to the throne in favour of 
his son Frederick Augustus, who thus became 
co-regent, and ultimately the successor of 
King Anton. These changes met with gene- 
ral approbation ; but the hopes of the nation 
were far from being satisfied. There was a 
mock constitution in Saxony, a rotten institu- 
tion from which the kingdom had never de- 
rived any good, and for which it was the ardent 
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wish of the nation to substitute another consti- 
tution conformable to the wants of the time, 
and based on the principle of the nation’s 
participating in the government by its repre- 
sentatives. A committee was appointed to 
draw up such a constitution, but their pro- 
gress being slow, new outbreaks took place 
at Dresden and Leipzig in the summer of 
1831. This brought the quekion to a speedy 
decision; and the new constitution was pub- 
lished on the 4th of September, 1831. The 
representatives of the nation, divided into two 
bodies or “ chambers,” immediately as- 
sembled, and from this time they have worked 
with such unremitting activity that the last 
ten years are justly called the legislative 
period of Saxony. As King Anton took no 
part in this business, it would be out of 
place to give any account of the numerous 
important laws and regulations which have 
proceeded from the representative body of 
Saxony. It will be sufficient to say that the 
reign of Anton I., notwithstanding his own 
iucompetency, has been rendered memorable 
by a new criminal code ; by a law on the or- 
ganisation of municipal corporations j and a 
treaty with Prussia, by which Saxony adhered 
to the Prussian commercial league or “ Zoll- 
verein,” a treaty which has had most bene- 
ficial consequences for the manufacturing 
districts of Saxony. Anton I. continued to 
be nominal king till he died on the 6th of 
June, 1836. His successor w'as his nephew, 
Frederick Augustus, who now reigns under 
the name of Frederick Augustus II. (Mey- 
nert. Anion, Kiinig von Sachsen, Leipzig, 
1836 ; Neuer Nekrolog tier Deutschen, Jahr- 
gang, 1836, p. 378., &c.) W. P. 

ANTON, GEORGE DAVID, a Danish 
architect, of whom little more is known than 
that he practised at Copenhagen about the 
middle of the eighteenth century. He was 
inspector of the crown buildings ; and also 
“ Informator ” or teacher of geometry, archi- 
tecture, and perspective, at the Academy of 
Arts. The Frederiks-hospital at Copen- 
hagen was both designed and erected by liiin, 
but does not appear to have obtained him 
much credit for talent : it is spoken of as 
very mediocre in style. He also built the 
spire of the Frederiks-kirke, in 1769, which 
date is the only one that afibrds any clue 
as to the time when he lived ; but what was 
then his age, or how much longer he lived, 
is not stated. (Weinwich, Dansk, Norsk, og 
Svensk Kuntsner- Lexicon.^ W. H. L. 

ANTON, GOTTFRIED, commonly called 
GOTHOFRE'DUS ANTO'NIUS, was a 
distinguished professor of Roman and feudal 
law. He was born at Freudenberg in West- 
phalia in 1571, and he studied law at Mar- 
burg, where he took his degrees in 1596. 
Soon afterwards he became Professor Insti- 
.utionum, and, in 1604, Professor Pandec- 
tarum, at Marburg. In the course of 1604 
the Landgrave Ludwig of Hessc-Darmstadt 
F 2 
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appcHnted bim Professor Juris Primarius 
in the unirersity of Giessen, which had just 
been founded by this prince, and Anton’s 
reputation was already so great, that many 
studentfl followed him to Giessen. He con- 
tributed greatly to the organisation of this 
university, of which he became rector and 
chancellor, ^e died on the 16th ot^ March, 
1618. Anton i§ the author of a great num- 
ber of treatises on the Roman and i^udal 
law ; the principal are : — 1. “ Dissertatio 
de Judlciis ct Foro competente,” Marburg, 
1504, 4to. ‘i. “ Disputatio de Jure ve- 
nandi, aucupandi et piscandi,” Cologne, 
1604, 4to. 3. “ Disputationcs Feudales XV. 
in Academia Marburgensi habitie,” Mar- 
burg, 1604, 4to. ; Giessen, 1613, 1623 ; Mar- 
burg, 1624 ; Halle, 1699, 1726, 1736. The 
whole of these fifteen “ Disputations ” from 
a complete handbook of the feudal law 
of Germany, the groundwork of which is 
the feudal law of Lombardy. Several other 
“ Disputatious ” are directed against Vul- 
teius and Martinius with whom Anton did 
not always agree, especially as to the legal 
power of the emperors of Germany. These 
disputatious are written with bitterness, 
and adversaries, for love of peace, did not 
always answer them. Anton had a son, 
William Anton, a jurisconsult of some 
merit,' who published some of his father’s 
works. (J ocher, AUgrmeintis Gelehrten-Lejci- 
co«, and Supplement' by Adelung, who gives 
. a complete catalogue of the works of Anton.) 

W. P. 

ANTON GliNTIIER, reigning Count of 
Oldeniiurg, the son of Count John XVI., 
was born on the 1st of November, 1583, and 
succeeded his father in 1603. Nothing re- 
markable occurred in the first twenty years 
of his reign. During the Thirty Years’ War 
Anton Gunther, as one of the Protestant 
princes of Northern Germany, was in a very 
dangerous position. King Christian IV. of 
Denmark urged him to adhere to the alliance 
which he had concluded with the Protestant 
princes of Northern Germany against the em- 
peror and the League, but Anton Gunther 
eluded this dangerous proposition. His coun- 
try was nevertheless occupied by Tilly after 
the battle of Luttcr am Barenberg in 1627, 
and for some time the count had to support 
an imperial army of 25,000 men. During 
the course of this war Anton Gunther ne- 
gotiated with equal skill with the emperor 
and with Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, 
and he was the only prince of the empire 
who succeeded in remaining neutral during 
the whole course of the Thirty Years’ War. 
In 1647 he inherited the county of Del- 
inenhorst after the death of his cousin, 
Christian IX., count of Delmenhorst. lie, 
was married to Sophia Catherine, princess 
of Holstein-Sonderburg, but this marriage 
proved childless. Anton Gunther was the last 
voTjnp-er branch of the house of 


Oldenburg, the eldo: branch of which was 
founded by Christian I., king of Denmark, and 
eldest son of Diedrich the Fortunate, count of 
Oldenburg, from whom are descended the 
present kings of Denmark, the imperial family 
of Russia, the dukes of Holstein, the grand- 
dukes of Oldenburg, and the descendants of 
Gustavus Adolphus IV., the late deposed king 
of Sweden. After the death of Anton Gunther 
in 1667, his states were inherited by Joachim 
Ernst, duke of Holstein- Plbn, who ceded 
them to Frederick III., king of Denmark, in 
the possession of whose descendants they re- 
mained till 1773. They now fonn tlie greater 
part of the present grand-duchy of Oldenburg, 
which is in possession of the younger branch 
of Holstein-Gottorp, the elder branch of 
which reigns in Russia. Anton Giuither left 
a natural son, Anton, who was created count 
of Aldeiiburg by*the emperor Ferdinand II., 
and who inherited the extensive allodial pos- 
sessions of his father. His house became ex- 
tinct in 1738. The sole heiress Charlotte 
Sophia, countess of Aldenburg, was married 
to William, baron and afterwards count of 
Bentinck,the younger son ofWilliam Bentijick, 
first earl of Portland, whose descendants are 
still in possession of the inheritance of count 
Anton of Aldenburg. This inheritance, the 
lordships of Kniej)hausea and Varel, are at 
present the subject of a suit between Gustavus 
Adolphus, count of Bentinck and lord of 
Kniepliausen, and Charles Antony Ferdinand 
(count of) Bentinck, a colonel in her Britannic 
Majesty's army, who has lost his cause in the 
first instance. (The chief source is : — G. A. 
von llalem, Geschiehte des Herzogthums Olden- 
hiirg, ii. ; Ersch und Gruber, AUgerneine En- 
ci/ciopddie dcr Kiinste und WissenscJiaften, 
voc. “ Oldenburg Private Correspondence A 

W. P. 

ANTON OF OLDENBURG. [Anton 
Gunther.] 

ANTON, PAUL, a German Protestant 
divine, was born on the 12tli of February, 
1661, at Hirschfcld in Upper Lusatia. He 
received his early education in the gymnasium 
of Zittau, and in 1680 he commenced his 
theological studies in the university of I^eip- 
zig. In 1683 he took part in the practical 
lectures on the Bible (Collegium Philobibli- 
cum) which August Hermann Francke was 
then delivering at Leipzig, and which gave 
rise to the pietistic disputes. [Francke, 
Auo. Herm.] In 1687 he was appoimed 
chaplain to Prince Frederic Augustus, after- 
wards elector of Saxony and king of Poland, 
and he accompanied the prince on his excur- 
sions through France, Spain, Portugal, and 
Italy. On his return* in 1689 he received 
the office of superintendent at Rochlitz ; and 
after having been distinguished by several 
other titles and ecclesiastical offices, he was 
appointed, in 1695, professor of theology in 
the university of Halle, and was at the same 
time made one of the councillors of the con- 
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sistory of the elector of Brandenburg. In 
1709 the general superintendence of all eccle- 
siastical and religious matters in the district 
of the Saale (Saal-Kreis) was entrusted to 
him. lie died at Halle on the 20th of Oc- 
tober, 1730. Anton belonged to the pietistic 
school of divines as they are called in Ger- 
many, and his numerous works, most of which 
are in Latin, are all written in that spirit. 
The following list contains the principal : — 
1. “Hissertatiode Sacris Gentilium Processio- 
nibiis,” Leipzig, 1684, 4to. 2. Concilii Tri- 
dentini adeoque et Pontificioruni Hoctrina 
puhlica,” Halle, 1697, 8vo., reprinted in 1713 
and 1734. 3. “ Sendschreiben an einen Siich- 
sischen Theologen, die Materie von dem 
wahren, lebendigeii, thiitigen Glauben bc- 
treffend,” Halle, 1698, 4to. This edition 
was published under the assumed name of 
“ Sincerus Evangelicus.” A second edition, 
with the author’s real name, appeared at 
Halle, 1721, 4to. 4. “ Disputatio de Vita et 
Doctrina Haymonis,” Halle, 1704, 4to., re- 
printed in 170.5, 4to. 5. “ Elementa homi- 
letica,” Halle, 1700, 8vo., reprinted in 1707. 

6. “Collegium A ntitheticum universale fun- 
damentale,” Halle, 1732, 4to. This work, 
though it has a Latin title, is written in Ger- 
man, and was edited by J. U. Schwentzel. 

7. “ Harmonische Erklarung der heiligen 

vier Evangelisten,” was edited after his death 
by J. A. Majer, Halle, 1737 — 48, in fourteen 
vols. 8vo. 8. “ Erbaulichc Anmerkungen 
iiber <iie Epistel an die Rdmer,” Frankfurt, 
1746, 8vo. 9. “Exegetische Abhaiidlung der 
Paulinischen Pastoral Briefe,” Halle, 1755, 
two vols. 8vo., edited by J. A. Majer. (/1m- 
scrlesene Theolog, Bibliothek^ part 52. ; Heine, 
llochlitzer Chronik, p. 187. ; Walch, llcli- 
giona-StrcitUjkeitcti, iv. 1141. ; A delung. Sup- 
plement to Jocher’s AUyem. Gelehrten-Lexic. 
i. 952, &c.) L. S. 

ANTON OF SAXE-COBUllG-MEl- 
NINGEN. [Anton Ulrich.] 

ANTON I. OF SAXONY. [Anton 
Clemkns Thkodor.] 

ANTON ULRICH, duke of Brunswick- 
WolfenbOttel, the younger son of Duke 
Augustus and his second wife, Dorothea, 
princess of Anhalt, was born at Hitzacker, 
in the present kingdom of Hanover, on the j 
4tli of October, 1633, His instructors were ' 
Sigismund von Birken, a poet of considerable 
reputation ; Schottel, a well-known scholar of 
that time, and Anton Ulrich’s father, who was 
known in the literary world under the name 
Gustavus Selenus. He was ten years old when 
he was chosen coadjutor of the bishopric of 
Ilalberstadt, a dignit|P^hich he lost in conse- 
quence of the peace of Westphalia, in 1648, 
and for which he received a prebend at 
Strassburg as an indemnification. After the 
death of his father in 1666, he received a 
portion of the paternal estates, but being 
then highly distinguished as a poet and scho- 
lar, his eldest brother, Rudolph Augustus, 
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who was then reigning duke, appointed him 
governor of the duchy of Brunswick-Wolfen- 
bilttel, and in 1 685 chose him his co-regent. 
In 1704 he succeeded his brother, Rudolph 
Augustus, who had died without male issue. 
In 1710, to the astonishment of Protestant 
Germany, he adopted the Roman Catholic 
religion, a step which was probably connected 
with the emperor Charles VI. having married 
in 1699, Wilhelmina Amalie, princess of 
Brunswick- Hanover. He died on the 27th 
of March, 1714. Duke Anton Ulrich had 
married in 1656, Elizabeth Juliana, princess 
of Holstein-Norburg, by whom he had seven 
children. His son Augustus William was his 
successor. 

Duke Anton Ulrich was a member of 
“ Der Fruchtbringende Orden” (“The Fruc- 
tiferous (Irder ”), a society of literary men 
whose aim was the restoration of German 
literature. Each member of the society chose 
a surname. Anton Ulrich chose the name 
of “ Der Siegprangende ” (“ He who is glo- 
rified by his Victories ”), a bombastic title, 
which however was quite to the taste of the 
time, and to which, according to the opinions 
of his contemporaries, he was entitled by his 
great poetical success. His poetry has con-, 
siderable merit for his time ; his ideas and 
sentiments are noble, and his expression is 
elevated; but his stjle is bombastic, and 
lie has extended his “ Novels ” to such an 
3normous length, that they can only be con- 
sidered now as tedious specimens of the 
astelessness of the seventeenth century in 
jicrniany. (^alpreuede and Madame de Seu- 
dery, who were then favourite authors in 
'lermany as well as in- France, had apparently 
great influence upon Duke Anton Ulrich, 
whose works belong to that class w hich are 
never asked for in libraries, excei)t by lovers 
►f curiosities, or perliaps some writer on lite- 
rary history. His principal works are a con- 
liderable number of melo-dramas, such as 
“Andromeda,” 1659; “Orpheus,” 1659 ; 

“ Iphigenia,” 1661 ; “ Jakob des Patriaieheii 
leurath ” (“ The Marriage of the Patriarch 
Jacob”), 1662. He also wrote several 
Freudenspiele” or (“Joy-plays”), resem- 
•ling what we now call oratorios, though 
hey had a distinct dramatic character ; 
inch arc : — “ Friedens-sieg,” Wolfenbiittel, 
648, 8vo., a dramatic hymn written in 
memory of the peace of Westphalia, which 
is the author’s first essay ; “ Natur-Ban- 
quet ” (“ The Banquet of Nature ”), ib,, 
1654,- fol. “ Die Durchlauchtigste Syrenii 
Aramena ” (“ Aramena, the Illustrious Sy- 
rian Lady”), Niimberg, 1678, 5 vols. 8vo. ; 
Octavia, Rbmische Geschichtc ” (“ Octavia, 
Roman Story”), Niimberg, 1685 — 1707, 

6 vols. 8vo. 2d edition, Braunschweig, 1712, 

7 vols. 8vo. These two novels have prin- 
cipally contributed to the author’s reputation. 
“Christ-FiirstlichesDavids-Harpfenspiel,zum 
Vorbild himmelflammendcr Andacht, mit 
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ihren Arien^ oder Singweisen hervorgege* 
ben** (“David’s Harp-playing, a Model for 
the heavenly Flames of Devotion, published 
with their Airs or Tunes”), Niimberg, 1667, 
8vo. ; Wolfenbiittel, 1670, 8vo. This is a 
collection of psaims, hymns, and other reli- 
gious songs, several of which, as well as the 
tunes, are of great beauty : they were set to 
music by the author’s stepmother, Sophia 
Elizabeth, a princess of Mecklenburg. His 
religious songs would certainly have long 
survived the author, if he had not adopted 
the Roman Catholic faith; they were rejected 
by the Protestants as the work of an apostate, 
and they were not adapted to the Roman 
Catholic service. There is no histj^ry of 
German literature which does not give some 
account of Duke Anton Ulrich. (Jordens, 
Lexicon Deutscher Dichter, i. 55., &c. ; Jci- 
cher, AUyemeines Gelehrten- Lexicon^ and its 
Supplement by Adelung ; Ersch uiid Gruber, 
Allgemeine Kncyclopadie der Kiinsfe und lE*.v- 
sensc/wi/ten, mentions many other sources.) 

W. P. 

ANTON ULRICH, duke of Saxe- 
CoBirRcj-MEiNiNtiEN, the youngest son of 
Duke Jlernhard I. and his second wife, Eli- 
zabeth Eleonore, princess of Brunswick- 
Wolfenbiittel, was born on the 22d of Oc- 
tober, 1087. At an early age he entered the 
Spanish service, and fought afterwards in the 
imperial armies in the Netherlands, where 
he distinguished himself in the sieges of Lille, 
Ghent, and Bruges. In 1710 he was pro- 
moted to the rank of major-general, but after 
the peace of Rastadt he abandoned his mi- 
litary life for more peaceful occupations. 
Gifted with uncommon talents he had always 
shown a great predilection for classical studies, 
and after having travelled some years in 
Italy, he conceived a passion for every thing 
connected with Roman and Greek antiquities. 
He wrote Latin well ; he had a thorough 
knowledge of history, jurisprudence, and li- 
terature ; and he was particularly versed in 
numismatics. Great sums were expended 
by him in collecting antiquities ,* he liberally 
rewarded artists, poets, and scholars, and 
though he lived very economically, he did 
not grudge expense whenever he could in- 
dulge his passion for art and literature. He 
published nothing, yet he was considered one 
of the most accomplished scholars of his time. 

His character was rather impetuous, and 
he was ready to make the greatest sacrifices 
to attain his objects. In 1711 he secretly 
married Philippina Elizabeth Cajsar, the 
daughter of a German captain, by whom he 
had ten sons and daughters, who, as well as 
their mother, were raised to the rank of 
princes and princesses of the empire by the 
Emperor Charles VI. in 1727. Anton Ulrich 
endeavoured unsuccessfully to obtain an im- 
perial decree, by which his children might 
be declared capable of succeeding to the ' 
duchies of Saxe-Coburg and Meiningcn, 
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f from which they were excluded by the rank 
I of their mother. His elder brothers and 
other agnati of the house of Saxony vigo- 
rously opposed his design, and thence arose 
quarrels which embittered his life, and of 
which the source cited below gives a long 
and tedious account which can only be of 
interest to an inhabitant of *the duchy of 
Saxe-Coburg. 

His wife died in 1744, and his brother 
Frederick William, the reigning duke, re- 
fused to allow her to be interred in the vaults 
of the dukes of Saxe-Coburg, which so an- 
noyed Anton Ulrich that he ordered the 
body to be deposited in a room of his palace, 
where it was covered with sand. After the 
death of Frederick William in 1746, Anton 
Ulrich took a singular revenge ; he ordered 
his brother’s body to be deposited by the side 
of his own decca: ed wife, and likewise to be 
covered with sand. Both the bodies remained 
in this condition till 1747, when they were 
interred in the ducal vaults. 

The death of Frederick William having 
been preceded by the extinction of all his 
descendants, and those of his and yVnton Ul- 
rich’s eldest brother, Ernst Ludwig, who 
died in 1724, Anton Ulrich became sole duke 
of Saxe-(k>burg in 1746. As his children 
were incapable of succeeding him, the other 
dukes of Saxony flattered themselves that as 
he was rather advanced in years, the duchies 
of Coburg and Me.iningen would be divided 
among them. But in 1750 tl^^ey were sur- 
prised by the intelligence that Anton Ulrich 
had secretly concluded a second marriage 
with a young princess, (Charlotte Amalie, of 
Hesse-Philippsthal, by whom he had eight 
children in the course of twelve years. At 
the birth of each child, Anton Ulrich, in 
order to vex his agnati, the other dukes of 
Saxony, wrote with his own hand to each of 
them a letter on a sheet of royal folio paper, 
in which he communicated to them the in- 
teresting event. When Anton Ulrich died, 
in 1763, he was involved in suits with all his 
agnati, before the high tribunals of the em- 
pire. Anton Ulrich is the ancestor of the 
present house of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha ; his 
successor was his eldest son by his second 
wife, Augustus Frederick Charles William. 
(Ersch und Gruber, Allgemeine Encyclopddie 
der Kiiyiste und WisscnrJiaften.') W. P, 

ANTONELLE, PIERRE ANTOINE, 
Marquis D’, was born at Arles in 1747; the 
family had been ennobled by Henri IV. for 
military services. He entered the army at an 
early age and had risen in 1782 to the rank of 
captain. For some u|pixplained reason he 
quitted the service in that year. He embraced 
die ultra-revolutionary opinions of the time 
with fervour, and renounced his titles some 
,ime before all titles were abolished by the 
decrees of the national assembly. In 1790 
he was appointed mayor of Arles, and he 
employed all the influence of his post to 
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promote the revolution. In 1792 he -was 
elected deputy to the legislative assembly by 
the department of the Bouches-du-Rhone. 
The assembly appointed him secretary, but 
he rarely took any part in the debates. On 
the 1 1th of August he was sent with Kersaint 
and Peraldy to arrest Lafayette, who with 
difficulty rescued the “ commissaires” from 
the fury of his soldiers. Antonelle was an 
unsuccessful candidate at the ensuing election 
of the national convention. The executive 
council selected him for the task of organising 
a republican government in St. Domingo, but 
an accident prevented him from proceeding 
to the colony. He was director of the jury 
which condemned the Girondins : on that 
occasion he had the courage to declare that he 
was not convinced by the evidence of the guilt 
of the accused, but was too timid to vote 
for their exculpation. Some days after the 
trial he published a pamphlet in which he claim- 
ed more liberty for the juries, and for this he 
was arrested by order of the committee of 
public safety. The trial of Marie Antoinette 
took place before he was restored to liberty, 
and he was thus spared from participating 
in her condemnation. During his confine- 
ment his name was expunged from the list 
of the Jacobins, on account of his noble birth. 
After the fall of Robespierre, Antonelle con- 
tinued to take part with the extreme demo- 
crats : he was an active member of the jury 
and one of the editors of the “ Journal des 
FTommes libres.” The directory, after a vain 
attempt to gain his support, watched him as 
an enemy, and after Babeuf s conspiracy 
banished him to the department of Charente, 
but he despised the sentence and continued 
to reside at Paris. Under ihc consulate, 
Antonelle M as suspected of being implicated 
in the plot of the infernal machine : he was 
forbid to approach within forty leagues of 
Paris, and though he had treated the direc- 
tory’s sentence of exile with contempt, he 
judged it prudent to obey that of Bonaparte. 
Antonelle continued to live in obscurity from 
this time till the restoration of the Bourbons, 
when he re-appeared upon the political stage 
as publisher of a pamphlet (“ Le Reveil d’un 
Vieillard,”) advocating the re-establishment 
of the legitimate king. He died at Arles on the 
26th of November, 1817. Besides being a fre- 
quent contributor to the republican journals, 
Antonelle was a voluminous pamphleteer. 
A number of his brochures are preserved in 
the library of the British Museum. (Supple- 
ment to the Utographte Universelle; Pamphlets 
by Antonelle in the library of the British 
Museum.) W, W. 

ANTONELLT, the name of a family of 
Italian origin, who distinguished themselves 
as military and hydraulic architects and 
engineers in the service of Spain. The first 
and most eminent among them was 

Juan Bautista Antonelli, a native of 
Gaeta, who, in 1559, entered the service of 
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the emperor Charles V., and was employed 
on the fortifications pf Cartagena, Oran, and 
some other places. On the occasion of the 
solemn entry of the archduchess Anne of 
Austria (fourth wife of Philip II.) into 
Madrid in 1570, he was called upon to dis- 
play his talents in a very different manner, 
being intrusted with the arrangement of the 
preparations. For one part of the spectacle, 
Antonelli formed an artificial lake or nau- 
machia in the Prado, where a mock com- 
bat took place between eight galleys ; and 
he also erected three temporary triumphal 
arches, adorned with statues and medallions 
by the eminent sculptors, Lucas Mithata 
and Pompeyo Leoni, of which the parti- 
culars are given by Juan Lopez de Hoy os in 
the description published by him in 1572 
of those splendid festivities. That very 
brief display of his fancy and taste as an 
artist seems to have been the only one 
afforded to Juan Bautista. On Portugal 
being seized upon by Philip TI. and annexed 
to his dominions (1580), he was sent thither 
to put into repair several of the fortresses in 
that country, and to construct others. About 
the same lime (1.581), he submitted to that 
prince a project for rendering the Tagus, 
Guadalquivir, Ebro, Duero, and other rivers 
navigable throughout their whole course. 
Philip accordingly ordered that an expe- 
riment should be made in that part of the 
Tagus between Abrantes and Alcantara. 
The result was so successful that, in the 
folloMung year, he made a voyage from 
Lisbon to Madrid and back again in a small 
vessel fitted up for the purpose ; and, in 

1584, Philip and his court made an aquatic 
excursion from Vaciamadrid to Araiijuez in 
two magnificent galleys. After this he was 
instructed to make surveys of some other 
rivers with a view to improving the inland 
navigation of the country, and among others 
of the Guadalquivir, to obtain a direct com- 
munication by water between Cordova and 
Seville ; yet whether he actually accom- 
plished this last undertaking is somcMdiat 
doubtful, because he died soon afterwards at 
Toledo, 17th March, 1588. 

Antonei.li, Baptista, younger brother 
of the above, was, like him, an eminent mili- 
ary architect and engineer in the service of 
Philip II., who sent him in 1581 to con- 
struct two forts in the Spanish settlements 
on the Straits of Magalhaens. lie accor- 
dingly accompanied the expedition fitted out 
under Florez de Valdes, which did not reach 
its destination. After experiencing severe 
hardships, Baptista returned to Spain in 

1585, when, in consequence of the proceed- 
■ngs instituted against Valdez for having 
failed in the undertaking, he found himself 
also looked upon with mistrust, and was so 
greatly reduced in circumstances, that he'was 
upon the point of turning monk, had he not 
met with a friendly and powerful protector in 
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the secretary Juan dc Ibarra, owing to whose 
representations Philip 4 ippointed him engi- 
neer, with a salary of a thousand ducats, 
and sent him to America in the expedition 
under Alvaro Flores de Quinones. This 
time he was as successful as he had before 
been unfortunate ; and after examining the 
fortifications at Cartagena, Puertobello, and 
somd other places, returned to Spain with a 
, great number of plans, drawings, descrip- 
tions, and other documents of various kinds 
which he submitted to Philip, and w’hich ob- 
^tained that prince’s approbation. In 1588, 
lie proceeded for the third time to America, 
and with an augmented salary, in order to 
carry into execution the works he had re- 
commended, and which he thenceforth pro- 
secuted wiln great diligence. So numerous 
were they that to name them all would be 
tedious, while merely to name them would 
not be very satisfactory. They included 
many at Puerto-Rico, San Domingo, Hon- 
duras, Havana, &c. Some years before he ac- 
tually did so, he petitioned for permission to 
return home, on account of the climate not 
agreeing wdth his health; but a further aug- 
mentation of his salary and other favours 
reconciled him to remaining in America, 
where he continued till about 1603. When 
he did at length return, however, it was only 
to be employed in similar labours, which, 
though honourable and intended as rewards, 
were also arduous tasks. Besides doing 
much to the fortifications at Gibraltar, he 
w as occupied five years on those of Alarache, 
in the capture of which place he had assisted 
the Marquis de la Hinojosa. ^After being 
about fifty years in the service of his so- 
vereign, he died at Madrid, 2 2d February, 
1616, leaving a son, 

Antonelli, Juan Bautista, called ‘‘el 
Menor,” in order to distinguish him from his 
uncle of the same name, lie was horn in 
1685, and was probably taken in his in- 
fancy to America, since he was there with 
his father as his assistant just before the 
return of the latter to Europe, after which he 
proceeded to Havana, where his cousin Cris- 
tobal dc Roda, also an eminent engineer, had 
succeeded Baptista in constructing the forti- 
fications of that city. After being sent by 
Cristobal to Spain to lay before the king the 
plans of the various works then in progress, 
he was appointed his assistant in 1611 ; and 
in 1622 was employed to erect the fortress 
of Punta de Araya, a labour that occupied 
him seven years. On the death of Cristobal, 
which happened at Cartagena, 25th April, 
1631, he was, as had been promised him, 
named his successor as engineer in chief for 
Spanish America, and continued to carry on 
the works at Cartagena, where he died in 
December^ 1649. 

Antonbixi, Cristobal Garavelli, an- 
other member of the same family, was the 
nephew of the elder Juan Bautista, who 
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I brought him and his brother from Italy, and 
I instructed them in his o\^ II profession. Chris- 
tobal was also a distinguished engineer, and 
in great favour with Philip 11., but few par- 
ticulars relative to him an* extant, nor is it 
kiioAvn either when or at what age he died. 
His ^ ounger brother, 

Antonelli, Francisco Garavelli, came 
with him to Spain in 1573, being at that 
time seventeen years of age. After the death 
of Juan Bautista, he Avent to his other uncle 
Baptista at Havana, but did not remain there 
very long, in consequence of some unpleasant 
circumstances which induced him to return, 
lest he should implicate Baptista and Cris- 
tobal de Roda in them : nothing further ap- 
pears to he recorded of him. (Llaguno, 
Noticias dc hs Arquitectos y Arquitcctura de 
Espana,) W. H. L. 

ANTONELLI, GIOVANNI CARLO, 
was born at Velletri, in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century ; his father, Giovanni Ba- 
tista Antonelli, Avas a nobleman. He studied 
divinity and law', according to the fashion of 
his time, when a knowledge of the Roman, 
and especially of the Canon law, was neces- 
sary for those w'ho aspired to the higher ec- 
clesiastical dignities. Having acquired this 
knowledge, and evincing considerable ta- 
lents, Antonelli became successively protono- 
tarius apostoliciis, canon, arcli-pricst, viear- 
genoral of the cardinal Francesco Barberini, 
examinator synodalis, judge of the Sacro 
ITllicio, and vicar-general at Albano and Cii- 
bio. His merits Avere acknowledged by the 
learned cardinal Barberini, at wliose recom- 
mendation Antonelli was promoted in 1677 
to the see of Ferentino, by,I*ope Innocent 
XI. He died at Ferentino in 1694. In the 
“ Italia Sacra,” Antonelli is the last of the 
bishops of Ferentino. Antonelli was a dis- 
tinguished writer, especially on (^anon law, 
and the numerous editions of liis works, in 
different countries of Europe, prove that his 
merits were not acknowledged in his native 
country alone. His principal works are — 
1. “ De Regimine Ecclcsim episcopalis.” 

Velletri, 1650, 4to. Venice, 1672, 1705, 
1723, 4to. 2. “De Tempore legali.” Rome, 
1660, fob Venice, 1670, fob llreslau, 1670, 
fob Jena, 1672, fob 3. “De Loco legali.” 
Velletri, 1671, fob Venice, 1687, fob 1707, 
4to. 4. “De Jurlbus et Oneribus Clerico- 
rum.” Published after the author’s death. 
Rome, 1699, fol. Venice, 1716, fob (Mazzu- 
chelli, Serif tori d* Italia; ITghellus, Italia 
Sacra, i. cob 680.) W. P. 

ANTONELLI, GIOVANNI CARLO, 
the son of Saverio Antonelli and Fulvia 
Foruzzi, belonged to a noble family of Vcl- 
letri, where he was born on the 16th of July, 
1690. It seems that he was a relative of Gio- 
vanni Carlo Antonelli, bishop of Ferentino. 
After having studied theology, he took orders, 
and in 1718 became candn of the chapter at 
Velletri, of which he was chosen sacristan in 
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1721, Ifo was patronised by cardinal Alex- 
ander Horftia, who had him promoted to the 
dif^iiity of protonotarius apostolicus, about 
172‘h and a short time afterwards he was ap- 
pointed auditor i^eneralis of the papal mmzi- 
atura in Lower Saxony, at the head of wliich 
was Don (^aietanus dc (llavaleriis, who re- 
sided at Cologne. In 1 730 Antonelli returned 
to Rome, in the hope of being promoted to 
some episcopal see, but he had to struggle 
with so many intrigues that at last he re- 
tired to Velletri. Here he was involved in 
disagreeable quarrels, concerning the civil 
administration of that town, and his numerous 
enemies availed themselves of this circum- 
stance to calumniate him to* his superiors. 
The chief object of his wishes was to be pro- 
moted to the see of his native towTi,but it was 
not till 1752 that he was appointed bishop of 
Velletri. Antonelli was highly esteemed 
for his eloquence, and for his elegant 
style, both Latin and Italian. He founded a 
literary society at Velletri, of which he was 
the president till his death. If it is true that 
at his death he was seventy-eight years, six 
months, and eleven days old, he must have died 
on the 27th of January, 1769. Antonelli is 
the author of “ Epistola ad Polyarchum oc- 
casione Festivitatis quam ob electionem de- 
mentis XIL D. Caietanus de Cavaleriis, Nun- 
tius Apostolicus, habuit Colonia) Ubiorum 
Die 10 Aug. 1730,” without place or date. 
He also wrote several pamphlets on his pri- 
vate alfairs, and some essays and poetry, of 
which, however, no collection has been pub- 
lished. (Tipaldo, JJiograJid dogli Italiani 
Jllufiiri, ^c. del Secalo KVIlf^ e de' Contem- 
porjcmei ; Mazzuchelli, IScrittori d’ Jlalia.) 

W. P. 

ANTONE'LLI, count niccoi/o 

MAIH'A, the son of Count Francesco An- 
tonclli, was a distinguished Italian theologian 
and historian. He was born on the 8th of 
July, 1G98, at Pergola, but he was not a 
count of Pergola, as Adclung erroneously 
states. He was educated at the “ Collegio 
del Nazareno” at Rome, and besides liis 
theological and historical pursuits, studied 
with great zeal several Oriental languages, 
of which he acquired a thorough knowledge. 
After having taken orders, he became carne- 
riere secreto, or private secretary, to pope 
Clement XII., whose successor, Benedict XIV., 
appointed him secretary of the Academy of 
Sciences, founded by him. He became sub- 
sequently secretary of the Consistorio and the 
Conclave, and was finally promoted . to the 
dignity of assessor of the Sacro ITfiicio. 
Clement XIII. made him a cardinal in 1 759, 
not in 1762 as Adelung states. Antonelli 
died on the 25th of September, 1767. He is 
the author of several distinguished w'ork.s, 
the principal of which are: — 1. “Dc Titulis 
quos S. Kvaristus Romanis Presbyteris dis- 
tribuit Dissertatio,” Rome, 1725, 8vo. 2. 
“ Ragioni della Sede Apostolica sopra il 


Ducato di Parma e Piacenza, esposta a’ Sovran i 
e Principideir Europa,” Rome, 1742, 4 vols. 
4to. (without the name of the author.) This 
work is divided into nine sections. The first 
four are an historical introduction on the 
origin of the right of the popes to the duchies 
named in the title ; and in the following five 
the author compares the rights of the popes 
with the claims of the emperor, Irho pre- 
tended that Parma and Piacenza -were fiefs 
of the holy Roman empire. 3. “Sancti 
Patris nostri Athanasii Archiepiscopi Alex- 
andrini Tnterpretatio Psalmorum,” &c., Rome,^ 
1746, fol., taken from a MS. in the Barbcrini 
library at Rome. 4. “ VetUi Missale Ro- 
manum Monasticum Lateranense, cum Prse- 
fatione, Notis, &c., nunc primum in Lucem 
eduntur a P. Emanuele de Azevwo,” Rome, 
1754, 4to. Though the name of Azevedo is 
in the title, the whole merit and by far the 
greater part of the labour of this work belong 
to Antonelli, who seems to have employed 
Azevedo as a secretary. The second edition, 
Rome, 1756, 4to, was published under the 
name of Antonelli. .5. “ S. Patris Jacobi 
Episcopi Nisibeni Sermones cum Praefatione, 
Notis et Dissertatione de Ascetis, &c.,” 
Rome, 1756, fol. (Tipaldo, Biograjia degli 
Jtaliani lllustri del Serolo XVllI.y e de' 
Cotifomporanei ; Mazzuchelli, the first volume 
of whose Gli Scrittori d'Jtalia was published 
in 1753, is, of course, incomplete.) W. P. 

ANTONE'LLI, SEBASTIA'NO AN- 
DRE' A, was descended of a noble family, 
and was born in the latter part of the six- 
teenth century, at Ascoli. He took orders, 
and was szj|Bequcntly raised to the dignities 
of canon aM protonotarius apostolicus. A 
certain Cqcco, surnamed d’ Ascoli, because he 
was a native of that town, a man known for 
his talents, extensive learning, and singular 
adventures, having been accused of witch- 
craft, his countryman, Antonelli, undertook 
to defend him, which he did in a pamphlet 
published in 1623. Antonelli died in 1644. 
He also wrote “ Historiae Asculanaj Libri IV. 
Accessit Historiaj Saerse Liber singularis,” 
Padua, 4to. (Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d* Italia.') 

W. P. 

ANTONELLO DA MESSI'NA, a cele- 
brated painter of the fifteenth century, gene- 
rally said to be the first Italian who painted 
in oils, by which must be understood certain 
mixtures in oil, for the practice of painting 
simply with oil even boiled is very old ; and 
was well known in what are called the dark 
ages. [Eyck, Huhert and Johann Van.] 

This painter has various names ; he is 
called Antonello d’ Antonio, Antonello degl’ 
Antoni, and Antonello Mamcrtini, besides 
Antonello da Messina ; not a single date of 
any event of his life is exactly known, al- 
though he holds such a conspicuous place in 
the history of Italian painting. Various critics 
have endeavoured to reconcile the facts re- 
lated by Vasari, Vanmandcr, and others, 
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regarding Antonello, John Van Eyck, and 
his school and method of painting : and the 
following writers have, perhaps, said all thal 
can he said upon the subject : Lanzi, in his 
Storia Pittorica della Italia,” vol. ii. ; Puc- 
cini, in his “ Memorie Istorico-critiche di 
Antonello degli Antoni, Pittore Messinese,” 
Florence, 1809, translated into French by 
De BasV in the ** Messager des Sciences et 
des Arts,” Gand, 1824, and into German with 
notes by S. Boisseree in the ** Kunstblatt ” of 
1826 ; Passavant, in his Kunstreise durch 
England und Belgien,” Frankfurt, 1833, 
and Schorn in the notes to the Life of An- 
tonello, in his translation of Vasari, “ Leben 
der Ausgezeichnetsten Maler, &c.” Stuttgart 
and Tubingen, 1837. From the researches 
of the above-mentioned writers the following 
appears to be the most simple story of Anto- 
nello s life. He was born at Messina about 
1414, and was the son of Salvatore d* Antonio, 
also a painter, from whom he learned the 
first rudiments of his art. lie afterwards 
studied a few years in Rome, attracted thither, 
says the author of the “ Memoirs of the 
Painters of Messina,” by the great reputation 
of Masaccio. He returned to Sicily, and 
soon acquired the reputation of a great painter 
by the works he executed at Palermo and 
other places there. About 1442 he had oc- 
casion to go to Naples, where, in the posses- 
sion of the king, Alfonso L, he saw an oil pic- 
ture of the Annunciation by John Van Eyck, 
or Giovanni da Bruggia, as he is called by 
Vasari, and he was so much struck with the 
superiority of the method in which it was 
painted to the then common nuj^od of tem- 
pera or distemper painting, toR he deter- 
mined to set out for Flanders, and learn, if 
possible, of its author the manner in which 
it was painted. He arrived at Bruges, and 
soon acquired the friendship of Van Eyck, by 
giving him many drawings in the Italian 
manner, and several other presents. It was 
not long before Van Eyck explained his new 
method of painting with oil and other mix- 
tures ; but Antonello remained some time 
with him, having resolved not to leave Flan- 
ders before he was complete master of Van 
Eyck’s method ; nor did he return to his own 
country until after the death of Van Eyck in 
1445, according to the now generally received 
date. From Flanders he went for a short 
time«to his own country; then, for the first 
time, to Venice, before 1450, and communi- 
cated his new acquisition to Domenico Ve- 
neziano, who was afterwards murdered in 
Florence by Andrea del Castagno, about 
1464. From Venice, where he did not remain 
long, he went to Milan, where he remained 
some time, and acquired a great reputation 
for the brilliancy of his colouring and the 
exquisite finish and impasto of his works. 
About 1470, after visiting several cities of 
Italy, he returned to Venice, and determined 
to fix his residence there. In Venice he soon 
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acquired a great reputation and formed a 
numerous school ; he painted many portraits, 
besides religious pieces, for private gentlemen. 
His first public work was a i)icture for the 
church of San Cassiano, which, however, even 
in Ridolfi’s time, 1646, was already lost 
There is a small picture on wild chesnut, 
now or very lately in the possession of a 
gentleman at Utrecht, painted by Antonello 
at this time, 1475, completely in the style of 
Van E 3 rck : it represents Christ between the 
two Thieves, and is marked** AntonellusMes- 
saneus me oo pinxit,” 1475 ; the oo probably 
are an abbreviation for ** oleo,” in oil, which 
some have concluded to be sufficient evidence 
to show that he had already at that time com- 
municated his method to his scholars in Ve- 
nice ; but, although this may have been the 
case, it is rot a necessary consequence, as 
Van Eyck’s secret was not that of simply 
painting in oil, but with certain mixtures in 
oils. Vasari says that Van Eyck, by boiling 
linseed, poppy, and nut oils with other mix- 
tures, obtained that varnish which not only 
he but every painter in the world had long 
desired : this appears to have been overlooked 
by most of the writers who have written uiion 
this subject, and by keeping literally to the 
term oil painting^ they have caused much UwSe- 
less discussion upon Van Eyck’s claim to its 
invention. 

Antonello lived upwards of twenty years 
n Venice, constantly employed ; 'and he 
painted many pictures during that time, but 
the majority of them are now destroyed or 
lost. Vasari says he died aged forty-nine, 
just as he was on the point of executing 
some works in the palace for the signiory of 
Venice. But as it is impossible from the 
various facts that have been* stated above, 
that he can have died so young, it has been 
observed with great reason, that Vasari in 
his authority has mistaken 7 for 4, and 
thus written 49 instead of 79, which date 
can be quite reconciled with the other dates 
mentioned in this notice. Supposing there- 
fore 1414 to be the correct year for his birth, 
of which there can be little doubt, as Do- 
menico Veneziano is said to havp been assas- 
sinated when Antonello was in his forty -ninth 
year, and this took place in 1464 as nearly as 
can be ascertained, he died in 1493, if he 
died aged seventy-nine, and this year cor- 
responds .with the time when the repairs in 
the signiory of Venice were completed : 1496 
is also a date given by some writers as that 
of Antonello’s death. Notwithstanding the 
advantages of this new method it appears to 
have spread slowly in Italy generally, although 
in Venice it made considerable progress ; 
Bartolomeo Vivarini was the first Venetian 
who adopted it, according to Zanetti; he 
painted, in 1473, a picture in oils for the 
church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo. Although 
the credit given to Antonello by Vasari of 
having introduced the new method into Italy 
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has been since <Usputed by various writers, 
it seems to have been little, if at all, questioned 
in his own time in Venice, judging from the 
following epitaph quoted by Vasari, but where 
from he does not say : — 

“ D. O. M. 

“ Antonius pictor, prncipuum Messane suae et Slcills 
totius ornamentum, hac numo contegitur. Non solum 
suis picturis, in qulbus singulare artificium ct venustas 
fult, sed et quod coloribus oleo misceudis splendorem 
et perpetuitatem primus Italice picturae contullt sum- 
mo semper artificuni studio celebratus.*’ 

The works of Antonello appear to be very 
scarce ; the edition of Boschini^s work “ Pit- 
ture della Citta di Venezia, &:c. ” of 1733 men- 
tions only one, in Venice, and that was in the 
l^upremc chamber of the Council of Ten, — a 
dead Christ supported by Angels, and it has 
since disappeared, but how is not known. 
There is one of the same subject in the 
gallery of Vienna. There is only one by 
him in the Venetian academy, and that is 
the Virgin reading. In the gallery of Ber- 
lin there are three pictures by Antonello ; 
and there is or was, according to Dr. Waa- 
gen, one in Devonshire house in liondon, 
a head of Christ. His works are not more 
numerous in Italy than they are in other 
countries, which, considering his long and 
industrious life, is very remarkable. It can 
be accounted for only by the supposition 
that he was not in the habit of always putting 
his name to his works, and from the simi- 
larity of his pictures to those of Van Eyck, 
many of the paintings in the various galleries 
of Europe, vaguely designated as of the 
school of Van Eyck, may have been executed 
by the hand of Antonello. Gaetano Graiio, 
the author of the “ Memoirs of the Painters 
of Messina,” says that his works were con- 
founded with those of the best masters of 
his time, and that, at the time of the puhlica- | 
tion of his work, 1792, all that remained of 
Antonello in that city were twelve small 
pictures around an old mosaic of the Ma- 
donna, in the monastery of San. Gregorio. 

R. N, W. 

ANTO NI, ALESSANDRO VITTO RIO 
PAPACI'NO D’, a celebrated, officer in the 
Piedmontese artillery, who was born May 1 7th, 
1714, at Villa Franca in the county of Nice. 

It is said that the name Papacino was derived 
from that of an illustrious family in Spain, 
and had been borne by one of his ancestors . 
who, in the seventeenth century, held the 
rank of admiral in the navy of that country. 
Both his maternal uncle and his brother 
were officers in the regiment of artillery ; 
the former died having only the rank of 
captain, and the latter rose to that of lieu- 
tenant-colonel. 

Being probably ambitious of following the i 
steps of his relatives, he entered, in the 
eighteenth year of his age, as a volunteer in 
the same regiment, and he served with it^ for 
a time in the capacity of a private soldier : 
the military career of young men belonging 
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to good families not unfrequcntly, in that age, 
began in a similar manner. At the sieges of 
the citadel of Milan, the fortress of Pizzig- 
hettone and the city of Toitona, he gave such 
proofs of his courage and skill that the king of 
Sardinia, Charles Emanuel, made him, in 1 734, 
sub-lieulenant ; and at the action of Parma 
in the same year he held the post of adjutant 
of the regiment. He became a lieutenant in 
the artillery in 1741, and on the renewal of 
the war at the death of the Emperor Charles 
VI., he had many opportunities of distin- 
guishing himself : while snow lay on the 
ground, he was employed in conveying the 
artillery through the defiles and over the 
heights of Savoy ; at the action of Madonna 
del’ Olmo he withdrew in safety the artillery 
of the left wing of the army to the camp at 
Fossaua ; and, as captain of the miners, he 
j advanced in two places under the ramparts 
I of Savona. He was made captain-lieutenant 
in 1743, and full captain two years after- 
wards: in the beginning of 1747 the king 
gave him the rank of major with a sum of 
money ; and, on the peace being concluded, 
he was sent to Piacenza, Pavia, and Milan, 
for the purpose of treating with the Austrians 
and Si)aniards concerning the restitution of 
the artillery agreeably to the treaty of Nice 
in 1749 ; in which mission he acquitted him- 
self to the satisfaction of all parties. 

During the intervals of leisure which his 
military duties afforded, Antoni employed 
himself in the cultivation of literature and 
science ; and, in order to prosecute the study 
of physics with advantage, he obtained intro- 
ductions to the professors of the university of 
'rurin : he also succeeded in acquiring the 
esteem and friendship of G. J. Bertola, the 
director of the college of engineers, which had 
been founded in that city in 1739. With 
these learned men he was engaged in the 
performance of experiments relating to the 
strength of gunpowder and the practice of 
artillery ; and he distinguished himself so 
much by the extent of his attainments that, 
in 1 75.5, he was chosen to succeed liis friend 
as director of the college above-mentioned. 

At this time, Antoni began to collect ma- 
terials for a work which might be used in 
the college for the purposes of instruction in 
the different branches of the military art ; 
and, in carrying out this plan, he confided the 
parts relating to arithmetic, algebra, ajid 
geometry to his friends IMartino, Tignola, 
and Rana, reserving for himself those which 
relate to artillery, fortification, and tactics. 
The works on these last subjects, in the order 
in which they were published, are as follow : — 

1. “ Esame della Polvere,” 8vo. Turin, 1765 *, 
this work has been translated into English, 
French, and German. 2. “ Istituzione fisica- 
inccclianiche per le regie Scuole d’ Artiglieria 
e di Fortifieazione,” &c. 8vo. Turin, 1773- 
74 : this work must have been written in or 
before 1765, for it is cited in the “ Esame della 
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Polvcre,” and it has been translated into 
French and German. 3. “ Architettura Mili- 
tare per le regie Scuole,” &c., Turin, 1778, 
6 vols. 8 VO. This is divided into six books, 
of which the first treats of regular fortifica- 
tion ; the second, of the attack and defence of 
fortresses ; the third, of defensive fortifica- 
tion ; the fourth, of irregular fortification; 
the fifth, of the mechanics and physics of for- 
tification, or the construction, &c. of works ; 
and the sixth, of field fortifications : the se- 
cond book .is said to have been written by 
Ilozzoljno, a major-general of engineers. 
4. ** LTJso deir Armi da Fuoco,” 8vo. Turin, 
1780 ; and 5. “ II Maneggiamento delle 
Macchine d’ Artiglierla,” 8vo. Turin, 1782. 

In 17.59, Antoni received the cross of Sti 
Maurizio e Lazzaro ; in 1766, he was made 
lieutenant-colonel ; and he became full colonel 
in 1771. He was promoted to the rank of 
brigadier in 1774; and in the following year 
he was further distinguished by having con- 
ferred upon him the rank of adjutant-general 
of the army. IJe was made major-general in 
1780; and finally, lieutenant-general in 1784. 

Many men of talent are, during their lives, 
less honoured in their own country than 
abroad ; but Antoni was one of those for- 
tunate persons to whom the observation docs 
not apply, for he enjoyed the satisfaction of 
being highly esteemed by his sovereign, and 
his merit was acknowledged by all the learned 
men of Europe who were engaged in pursuits 
similar to hiS. In 1763 he was appointed to 
give military instruction to the young Duke 
of Ciablese; and five, years afterwards, the 
Prince of Piedmont became his pupil. The 
“ Esame della Polvere ” is highly spoken of 
by TemplehofF ; and Denina, writing from 
llerlin, stated that the works of Antoni were 
then used as text-books by the professors of 
the military sciences in that city. Some of 
the books on military architecture were pub- 
lished at the particular request of the King of 
Spain. 

Antoni possessed a sound constitution, and 
he appears to have enjoyed good health till 
he had nearly attained his seventy-third year, 
when, after a short illness, he died on the 7th 
of December, 1786. He was much beloved 
by his friends, by the officers and by the pri- 
vate soldiers of his regiment : the latter always 
found him ready to advise and assist them ; 
and he established a particular school in 
which they might acquire the information 
necessary for an efficient discharge of their 
duties as artillerymen, and even qualify 
themselves for promotion. 

Two sisters survived him ; and on these 
ladies, who lived in retirement at Villa 
Franca, the King of Sardinia conferred a 
pension. 

Almost immediately on the publication of 
the “ New Principles of Gunnery " by Robins 
in 1742, a great interest was excited both in 
this country and on the continent respecting 
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the expansive force of gunpowder, the initial 
velocity of shot, and the resistance of the 
atmosphere on military projectiles ; and the 
Italian engineers particularly distinguished 
themselves by their researches on these sub- 
jects. In 1764 Antoni, with a revolving 
drum, which twelve years previously had been 
invented by J. F. A. Mattel Ginevrino, de- 
termined the initial velocities by the distance 
through which a point on the convex surface 
of the drum had moved while a shot was 
passing through the latter in the direction of 
a diameter ; and the general formula which 
he obtained differs little from that at which 
Dr. Hutton subseciuently arrived from the 
experiments made at Woolwich. 

The arms which Antoni employed in his 
experiments were muskets and wall-pieces ; 
and he found that at elevated stations the 
ranges of the shot, with equal charges of 
powder, were more extensive than in valleys, 
while the initial velocities were less : the 
former circumstance may be conceived to 
arise from the smaller resistance of the at- 
mosphere at the superior levels, and the latter 
is ascribed to the air within the barrel acting 
less favourably, from its smaller density, in 
promoting the expansion of the fired gun- 
powder. He also found that the velocities 
were greater when the atmosphere was dry 
than when it was moist ; and that, in like 
states of the air, the velocities increased when 
the length of the fire-arm was greater. 

Antoni showed how the initial velocities 
might be computed, either from the depths 
of the penetration of the shot in homogeneous 
butts, or by firing it against a butt at different 
distances from the gun, the latter being laid 
in a horizontal position ; in this second me- 
thod, the distances of the point struck from 
the fire-arm were to be measured, and also its 
vertical depressions below the axis of the 
latter. He ascribes to the wadding some 
efficacy in increasing the strength of a 
charge, and the same opinion has been main- 
tained by some engineers in this country : on 
the other liand Dr. Hutton states that the 
wadding produces no such effect. 

In the treatise on gunpowder, Antoni lays 
down a theory respecting the inflammation 
of that material ; he then investigates the 
initial velocities of projectiles, and states the 
results of his experiments on the resistance 
of the atmosphere. In the treatise on fire- 
arms, having described the metals employed 
in their construction, he makes observations 
on the figure, length and windage of guns, 
and on the methods of proving them : he 
compares the effects of howitzers and field- 
pieces, and he gives a chapter on the firing 
of shells. In tlie tradt on the employment of 
artillery, he begins with the attack of for- 
tresses, the construction of batteYies, and the 
formation of mines ; he then explains the 
manner of disposing artillery during ^n action 
in the field ; describes the construction and 
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also the attack and defence of field-works, 
and concludes with the marches and encamp- 
ments of armies. In his account of the at- 
tack and defence of fortresses, he recommends 
the employment of a large proportion of 
mortars for the purpose of throwing shells, 
appearing to prefer that species of arm to 
howitzers. 

The works of Antoni constitute a com- 
plete course of military engineering, and 
they contributed to that improvement which 
took place in the service of artillery soon 
after they were ‘ published. Soldiers cannot 
indeed be formed entirely from books or in 
schools, but they must by such means, under 
the guidance of persons who have had op- 
portunities of witnessing the practice of w'ar, 
acquire a knowledge of the principles of their 
profession before they are called upon to ful- 
fil its duties. (^Vita del D' Antoni^ by Balbo 
in the Memoir es de V AcadCnnie des Sciences de 
Turin, 1805. ; D’ Antoni, A Treatise on Gun- 
powder, ^c., translated by Oapt. Thomson, 
11. A., London, 1789.) J. N. 

A NTO'NI, VINCENZO BERNI DEGLl, 
was born ontlie 25th of April, 1747, at Bolog- 
na. He studied law in the university of his 
native city, with the reputation of a promising 
young man, and soon after taking his degree 
was appointed professor of civil law. From 
this ])ost he was promoted to be auditor to 
two papal legates in succession. In 1798, he 
was exiled for refusing to take the oath of 
allegiance to the republican government estab- 
lished by the French in the pontifical states. In 
1 799, he w^as named a member of the regency 
established at Rome by the Austrians, He sub- 
mitted to the government established by the 
tVench on their second invasion ; he accepted 
the appointment of commissary-general of 
finance under it, and after the creation of the 
kingdom of Italy was nominated by Napoleon 
procurator for the king in the court of Cassa- 
tion, and a knight of the Iron crown. On the 
re-establishment of the pontifical govern- 
ment, Antoni was offered the appointment of 
president of the court of appeal by Pius VII., 
but declined it on account of his age and 
infirmities. Antoni published many Latin 
and Italian essays, some legal pamphlets, 
comedies and fugitive i)oems, and was meifl- 
ber of several academies. He died in 1828. 
A notice of his life by Count Carlo Pepoli 
has appeared in some of the journals. (^Sup- 
plement to the Biographie Universelle,') W. W, 
ANTO'NIA GENS. The Antonia Gens 
consisted of two branches, one patrician, the 
other plebeian, between which, however, no 
consanguinity existed. The Patrician branch 
had the surname Merenda — an appellation 
which, according to Festus, signified the mid- 
day meal (Festus, Merenda, Mueller’s ed. p. 
123.; Nonius, 28. 32.; Isidore, Origines, xx. 
2. 12.), and at the present day Merenda, in 
the Neapolitan dialect, has the same mean- 
ing. The Antonii shared this surname with 
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the Cornelii, one of whom, Sergius Corne- 
lius Merenda, was consul in b. c. 274. The 
patrician Antonii are of no importance in 
history. In the Fasti wc*find of this branch 
only — 

Titus Antonius Merenda, 

Decemvir b. c. 440. 

i » 

■ Quintus Antonius Merenda, 

Trib. Milit. Cons. Potest. 

D. c. 422. 

j The Plebeian branch of the Antonia Gens was 
I rendered illustrious from n. c. 99 to B. c. 32 
by M. Antonius, the orator, and his grand- 
son Marcus, the triumvir, and subsequently 
by its producing in two collateral female 
lines the emperors Claudius 1. and Nero. 
But, until the age of Augustus, the plebeian 
Antonii had no surnames, with the exception 
of Q. Antonius Balbus, propraetor of Sardi- 
nia, B. c. 84 — 3. After they became famous 
they claimed descent from Anton, a son of 
Hercules, and, according to Pliny (Hist. 
xVatur. viii. 21.), the triumvir, after the 
battle of Pharsalus, appeared in public in a 
chariot drawn by lions, and was so repre- 
sented on medals, in order to remind the 
Romans of his divine ancestor. 

After the age of Augustus, the surnames 
of the Antonii are numerous. Many of them, 
however, probably belonged to freedmen ; as 
Antonius Felij-, freedman of Claudius ('Pa- 
eitus, An?ials. v. 9.; Suetonius, Claudiuf/,2S.; 
Acts, xxiii. 24.) ; Antonia TIarmeris, freed- 
woman of Antonia Maximilla (Pliny, Hpis- 
loltjp, X. 4.); or they were assumed by pro- 
vincial citizens connected by clientage, friend- 
ship, or marriage with members of the Antonia 
Gens. Among the surnames of the Antonii 
under the empire are found the following: — 
Antonius Naso, Tacitus, IJistor. i. 20., No- 
vellus, id. i. 87. ; Snturninus, Martial, Hpi- 
grammat. iv. 11. ix. 85.; Flamma, Tacitus, 
iv. 45. The surname Flamma is found also 
in combination with a branch of the Volum- 
nii (Fasti b. c. 306.) ; Primus [Anto- 
nius Primus] ; Gnipho, Musa, Lihcralis 
[Antonius Gnipho ; Musa ; Libkkaius] ; 
Atticus, a rhetorician ; Seneca, Suasoria-, 2. ; 
Bujinus, Hiberus, (Fasti^, and M. Antonius 
Gordkinus, emperor. [Gordian us.] 

The list of the plebeian Antonii, who are 
mentioned in the Fasti or in history, begins 
with — 

(1.) M. Antonius, 

Master of Horse to 
the Diofcator P. Cornelius Bufinus, 

B. c. 334. 


(2.) L. Antonius, 

expelled the senate 
by the Censors, 

B. c. 306. 

(3.) Q. Antonius, 

B.c. 190. 

(Livy, xxxvii. 32.) 
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(4.) A. Antonin*, 

Envoy to Perseus, 

li. c. 168. 


(Ti.) M. Antoniu*. 

Tribune of the Plebs, 
II. c. 107. 


(6.) Tj. Antonins. 

(Triscian. p. 280.) 

In this list, No. 1. and 2. may have been father and 
son, and Nos. 4 and .1. brothers, and sons of No. 3., 
but their relationship to each other is quite unknown. 
L. Antonins (No. 0.) was defended by M. Cato, the 
censor, about n. c. 150. 


STEMMA OF M. ANTONIUS TRIUMVIR. 


(3.) M Antunius Creticus, 
Prwtor, B. c. 75. 


(1.) C. Antonius. 


(2.) M. Antonius Orator, 

Cos. u. c. 99. Censor n c. 97. 


married 1. Numitoria (4.) C. Antonius (5.) Antonia, 

(childless). (Il^brida). 

2. Julia, d.uighter of Cos, n. c. 63. 

L. Julius Capsar, || 

Cos. u. c. 90. (I 


(6.) Antonia Major 
married 
M. Antonius 
Triumvir. 


(7.) Antonia Minor 
married 

C. Caninius Callus, 
Trib. of the Plebs, 
B. c. 5G. 


(8 ) M. Antonius Triumvir. 
Cos D. c. 44. II. 11. c. 34, 
Triumvir b. c. 4:3—30, 
married 

I. I Fadia, daughter of 

Q. Fadius (a freedman). 


(9 ) C. Antonius, 
Proctor Urbanus, 
11. c. 44. 
Pontifex. 


(10.) L. Antonius, 

( Pictas), 

Cos B c. 41, 
Censor o. c. 42. 


(11.) Antonia, 
married 
P Vatinnis, 
Cos. B.c. 47. 


2. Antonia. [No. (6).] 

1 ) 

(12.) Antonia married M. I.opidus, 
son of 

M. Lepidus Triumvir. 

3. Fulvla, daughter of 

M. Fulvius liambalio (the stammerer). 

II 

(13.) M. Antonius (14.) lulus Antonius, married 

(Ant^llus.) Cos. B. o. 10. II 


Marcella, 
daughter of 

C. Murcelliis and Octavia 
Cos. B. c. .50. (sister of Augustus) 


(1.5.) L. Antonius. 

4. Octavia, daughter of 

C. Octavius and Atia, 

Praetor b. c. 61. 
and sister of Augustus. 

II 


(16.) Antonia Major 
married 

L. Domitiiis Ahenobarbiis, 
grandfather of Nero Imp. 
[Ahenobarbi]. 


(17.) 'Antonia Minor 
married 

Claudius Drusiis Nero 
(son of the Empress Livia). 
[Claupu.] 


5 . 


Cleopatra, daughter of 
Ptoleinaeus Aiiletes, 
Queen of Egypt, 

D. c. 51—30. 

II 


(18.) Alexander. 
The Sun. 


(19.) Cleopatra (20.) Ptolemams 

The Moon Philadelphus. 

married Juba II., 
king of Mauritania. , 

II 


(21.) Ptolcmacus. (22.) Drusilla, married Antonius Felix, 

Procurator of Judaea, 
A. o. 48. 


W. B. D. 
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ANTO'NIA, the elder of the two daughters 
of Caius Antonius Hybrida. She was 
married to her cousin Marcus Antonius the 

triumvir. In the year b.c. 44 her husband 
alleged publicly in the senate an intrigue with 
Publius Cornelius Dolabella, consul in n. c. 
44, as a reason for his having divorced her 
three years before. It seems more probable, 
however, that his own intended espousal of 
Fulvia, the wealthy and powerful widow of 
Lucius Piso, and Publius Clodius, tribune 
of the Plebs in b. c. 58, was the real motive 
of Marcus Antonius for dismissing vVntonia. 
(Cicero, Philippic, ii. 38. ; Plutarch, Anto- 
niusy 9.) B. D. 

ANTO'NIA, the younger of the two 
daughters of Caius Antonius Hybrida, 
who married Caius Caninius Gallus, tribune 
of the Plebs in b. c. 56. It is not, however, 
certain which was the elder and which the 
younger of the two daughters of Antonius 
Hybrida. Glandorp in his “ Onomasticon ” 
(p. 86.) supposes that Hybrida liad only one 
daughter, who married first C. Caninius Gal- 
lus, and afterwards her cousin, the triumvir 
Antonius. (Valerius Maximus, iv. 2. § 6.) 

W. B. D. 

ANTO'NIA was the daughter of the 
emperor (Claudius by his first wife JElia 
Petina, of the family of Tubero, and was 
born before her father’s accession to the 
empire. She was married first to Cneius 
Pompeius Magnus, and secondly to Faustus 
Cornelius Sulla, consul in a.d. 52. Both the 
husbands of Antonia came to violent ends. 
Pompeius was put to death by Claudius, and 
Faustus Sulla by assassins at Marseille, by 
command of the emperor Nero, in a.d. 63. 
Tacitus, on the authority of the lost history 
of Pliny the elder, relates that in the con- 
spiracy of Piso (a.d. 66) Antonia was to have 
been produced in the Prmtorian camp as a 
genuine Caisar in opposition to Nero, who 
was only a Caesar by adoption. He discredits 
the story, however, because it presupposed 
that Piso woidd marry Antonia, whereas his 
wife was living, and his affection for her was 
well known. After the death of Poppaea 
Sabina, and probably during the second 
widowhood of Antonia, Nero wished to marry 
her. On her rejection of him he caused her 
to be accused of treasonable designs, perhaps 
on the ground of her alleged share in Piso’s 
conspiracy, and she was put to death. (Ta- 
citus, Annals^ xiv. 5.7., xv. 53. ; Suetonius, 
Claudius^ 27., Nero^ 35. ; Dion Cassius, lx. 4. ; 
Seneca, Apolocyntosis or De Morte Claudii 
Ccesaris.') W. B. D. 

ANTO'NIA, daughter of Marcus Anto- 
nius the orator. Soon after her father’s 
triumph over the Cilician pirates in b. c. 102, 
she was carried off by a band of freebooters, 
and ransomed for a large sum. (Plutarch, 

Pompeius^ 24 W. B. D. 

ANTO'NIA Major, was the elder of 

the two daughters of M. Antonius the tri- 
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umvir and the younger Octavia, sister of 
Augustus Caisar. She was born in b.c. 39, 
and betrothed in her third year, during the 

interviews of Augustus and Antonius at Ta- 
rentum in n.c. 36, to L. Domitius AhemAvav- 
1ms, by whom she had three children, Cneius 
Domitius, father of the emperor Nero by tbe 
younger Agrippina, Domitia, and Domitia 
Lepida. [Ahenobarbi.] After the death of 
Antonius, Augustus divided a portion of the 
triumvir’s personal estate between Antonia 
Major and her sister. Tacitus (^Annai% iv. 
44., xii. 64.) makes L. Domitius Ahenobar- 
bus to marry Antonia Minor. The time of 
her death is unknown. (Dion Cassius, 
xlviii. 54., li. 15., liv. 19. ; Plutarch, Antonius^ 
33. 87. ; Velleius, ii. 72. ; Suetonius, iVero, 5.). 

W. B. D 

ANTO'NIA Minor, was the younger 
daughter of M. Antonius the triumvir and 
Octavia. She was born about b.c. 36, and 
died in a.d. 37-8. She married Claudius 
Drusus Nero, the younger son of the empress 
Livia by her first husband, Claudius Tiberius 
Nero, On the death of Drusus, in b.c. 9, 
Antonia was left with three children, Ger- 
manicus, the husband of the elder Agrippina, 
Livia or LivilJa, who first married Caius 
Cajsar, the son of Agrippa, and after his 
death (u.c. 9) Drusus, son of the emperor 
Tiberius ; and Claudius, afterwards em- 
peror. Antonia was prevented by Tiberius 
Eind Livia from appearing at the funeral of 
Germanicus (a.d. 9), that the spectacle of 
her sorrow might not increase the* popular 
excitement. The prudence of Antonia, her 
beauty, her long widowhood, unattacked by 
rumour or suspicion even at the court of Ti- 
berius, and her abstinence from political in- 
trigue, procured for her universal esteem, 
and even soothed the jealous temper of Ti- 
berius. According to Josephus {Jewish Antiq. 
xviii. 8.) she was the first to apprise him of his 
danger from Sejanus. On the discovery of 
the conspiracy to which Drusus, the son of 
Tiberius, had fallen a victim, IJvilla, who, at 
the instigation of Sejanus, had poisoned her 
husband (a. i>. 23), was given into the custody 
of her mother, Antonia, who shut her up in 
her chamber till she died of hunger. The 
death of Germanicus and the crimes of Li- 
villa were not compensated to Antonia by 
her surviving son Claudius. Ilis stupidity 
made her regard him as a monster, and when 
she would designate any one as a blockhead 
she compared him to Claudius. Antonia 
educated her grandson Caligula and his sis- 
ters, the orphan children of Germanicus. 
But her care of them was fruitless, and she 
was the witness of their early and general 
depravity. With his wonted caprice Caligula, 
when emperor, procured for his grahdmother 
from the senate all the honours which Livia, 
the widow of Augustus, had enjoyed, and 
shortly afterwards, by his open neglect, his 
express command, or by even more direct 
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means, occasioned her death. He refused to 
httend her funeral, which was hastily and 
privaj|;ely performed. Her son ('laudius how- 
ever, after his accession, assigned to her 
memory a covered chariot (carpentum) on 
days' of public procession, and the title of 
Augusta. The temple of Antonia, mentioned 
by I’liny (///.s7. Nat. xxxv. 10.), was pro- 
bably erected in honour of Antonia Minor. 
(Tacitus, Annals^ iii. .*1. 18., xi. .‘1. ; Suetonius, 
Claudius^ I, 3, 4, 11 ., Calignla^ 1, 10, 15, 
23, 24., VespnsianvSf 3. ; Dion Cassius, li 
15., Iviii. 11., lix. 3.; Valerius Maximus, 
iv. 3. § 3. ; Plutarch, Antojiim^ 87.) 

Pliny (^Ilist. Nai.j vii. 19., ix. 55.) relates 
of Antonia that she never spat; and that 
she had a pet lamprey at her villa at 
Bauli, which she adorned with earrings, and 
which brought many visitors to see her fish- 
preserves. The characters of Drusus and 
Antonia Minor are drawn by the author of 
the poem “ Consolatio ad Liviam Augiistain 
de Morte Drusi.” The beauty of Antonia, 
which is commemorated by the hi.storians, is 
confirmed by a medal. The British Museum 
contains a gold medal of Antonia with the 
legend “ Antonia Augusta” on the obverse, 
and “ Constantiae Augusti ” on the reverse. 
The hair is dressed with great simplicity and 
taste, and the beautiful features express an 
elevated and decided character. W. B. D. 

ANTO'NIA, a daughter of Marcus Ah- 
TONius Crkticus, wlio was married to Pub- 
lius Vatinius, consul in n. c. 47. (Scfwha 
Bohknsia in Ciceronis Orat. in Vatinium^ xii. 
Orelli ed.) W. B. D. 

ANTONIA'NI, ANTO'NIO, a name 
given by Soprani {Vite de’ Pittorij §*c. Geno- 
vesi) to a painter of ITrbino, and a scholar of 
Baroccio, -who settled in Genoa ; which Lanzi 
considers a mistake, and supposes Antonio 
Viviani to be meant. [Viviant, Antosio.J 

R. N. W. 

ANTONIA'NO FERRARE'SE, or AN- 
TO'NIO ALBERTO of Ferrara, of the 
school of Angiolo Gaddi, was the most dis- 
tinguished painter of Ferrara of his period. 
About A.D. 1438, he executed some great works 
in the palace of Alberto d’Este ; he painted 
also, according to Vasari, many beautiful 
works at S. Francesco d’Urbino and at Citt^ 
di Castello. He died according to Barulfaldi 
about A. V. 1450. (Baruffaldi, /e Vite de* piu 
insigm Pit tori e Scultori Ferraresi.') R. N. W. 

ANTONIA'NO, SI'LVIO, was born at 
Rome on the 8 1 st of December, 1540. By 
some Neapolitan writers he has been claimed 
l^as a Neapolitan, and a native of Castello, in 
the diofee of Abruzzo, but t^ds appears to 
be a mistake, originating in the f||ct that his 
father, Matteo, a man in very humble cir 
cumstances, was from Castello. Silvio, from 
his earliest years, was distinguished for his 
singular talent for improvisation, which, at the 
age of ten, procured him the name of “II 
Poetino,” or “ the little poet,” and the patron- 
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age of Cardinal Otto Truchscss, who defray- 
ed the expense of his education in the learned 
languages. Before he was. twelve years old 
he was on one occasion introduced to display 
his talent at an entertainment given by (he 
Cardinal Francesco Pisani, where the Car- 
dinal Alessandro Farnese, handing the boy a 
nosegay, told him to present it to some one 
in the company whom he thpughf most likely 
to become Pope. Silvio, after some hesitation, 
presented it to Cardinal Giovanni Angelo de’ 
Medici, and at the same moment burst out into 
an extemporaneous poem in his praise.' De* 
Medici, however he might have been pleased, 
expressed indignation at what he conceived 
to be a concerted scheme to put hitu out of 
countenance, and Farnese could only con- 
vince him that the occurrence was unpre- 
meditated, by desiring him tb name another 
subject for the display of Silvio’s genius, in 
which the young poet was equally successful. 
In 1555, Hercules the Second, Duke of Fer- 
rara, who was on a visit to Rome, was so 
charmed with the talents of the young 
improvisator, that he took him with him to 
his own dominions, and, at the age of seven- 
een, appointed him extraordinary professor 
if classical literature at Ferrara, for which 
he wtis well qualified by his knowledge of 
the Greek and Latin languages. It was 
about this time that an occurrence took place 
which is related by Ricci in a letter to Pigna, 
One day, after a feast at Ricci’s villa, near 
Ferrara, Silvio was entertaining the company 
with improvising verses to his lyre when a 
nightingale in a neighbouring tree “ answered 
to the music, and with such artifice and 
variety, that you would say he had entered 
into a contest with Silvio.” The poet ob- 
served it, and addressed some charming verses 
to the bird as he had just been doing to his 
' friends. This beautiful incident pi’obably 
gave rise to the well-known story of the con- 
test between the musician and the nightingale, 
first related by Strada, in his “ Proliisiones,” 
which contain several other anecdotes of 
Antoniano, and were rendered familiar to 
English readers by the well-known lines 
of Crashawe. On the death of Duke Hercu- 
les, in 1559, Silvio found a new patron in 
the Cardinal Giovanni de’ Medici, who wiis 
elected Pope in that year, and who, on as- 
suming the name of Pius IV., recalled to 
memory the youth who had prophesied his 
elevation, and summoned him to Rome. An- 
toniano was appointed Latin secretary to Car- 
dinal Charles Borromeo, and studied theology 
under Filippo Ncri ; of both of whom he be- 
came the intimate friend. The Pope conferred 
on him the professorship of classical literature 
in the “ Sapienza,” or R^mH 

where he lectured with 
one occasion he had 
among his auditors. T 
on the 12th of June, 1 
^voted himself to his 
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'which deadened his former taste for poetry. He 
was one of the five critics to whom, in 1574, 
Tasso submitted the “Jerusalem Delivered” 
before publication, and Antoniano seriously 
advised him to cancel from the poem all that 
related to love and enchantment as unsuitable 
to the solemnity of the subject. Fortunately 
Tasso did not adopt this advice, and in a 
letter which is printed in his works he de- 
fended the beautiful fictions which form per- 
haps the principal charm of his deliglitful 
epic. Antoniano was probably at this time 
of his life a more suitable adviser to his friend 
cardinal Haronius, wlio was in the habit of 
consulting him on all occasions with respect 
to his “ Annals of the (’hurch.” He is re- 
ported, but not on um^uestionable authority, 
to have drawn up the Acts of the Milanese 
(Council, and to have had a share in the Cate- 
chism of the Council of Trent, and he held 
for twenty-four years the important office gf 
secretary to the College of Cardinals, in 
which he is said to have displayed his usual 
facility in composition by drawing up the 
official documents without hesitation, and 
without a necessity for erasure. His con- 
science was so tender that he repeatedly re- 
fused a bishopric ; but Clement the Eighth 
insisted on creating him a cardinal, and raised 
him to this dignity on the drd of March, 1598, 
with the title of San Salvatore in Lauro. 
Antoniano died on the 15th of August, 1603, 
at the age of sixty -three. 

The works of Antoniano are 1. “ Dell* 
Educazionc Christiana de’ Figliuoli,” Verona, 
1584, 4to., and since several times reprinted, 
— a treatise on education written at the re- 
quest of his friend St. Charles Borromet). 2. 
“ Orationes XIII.,” Rome, 1610, 4to., — thir- 
teen orations on different occasions, collected 
hy Giuseppe GastigVvone, w\\o Ws pTeiaxed vx 
life of the author. Some other orations in- 
serted in different collections, some prefaces 
to works which he edited, and of all his 
poetical productions three sonnets only, are 
enumerated by Mazzuchelli as the remainder 
of the printed w orks of Antoniano. Several 
other works which are mentioned in Jbeher’s 
account of him arc in all probability manu- 
scripts only, as is shown by Mazzuchelli, 
whose life of Antoniano is even more than 
usually elaborate Jind correct, and leaves very 
little to be added by Tiraboschi. (Mazzu- 
chclli, -S'cWtto77 tV Italia^ i, 856 — 860.; Tira- 
boschi, Storia della Letteratura Italiana, edit, 
of 1779, vii. parte 3. p. 192., &c.; Serassi, 
Vita del Tasso^ edit, of 1790, i. 219., &c. ; 
Strada, Prolusiones Academictr, edit, of 1631, 
p. 166, 240.,, &c.) T. W. 

ANTONIA'SSO, a Roman painter of the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, men- 
tioned by Vasari in the life of Filippino 
lappi, the son of Fra Filippo Lippi. He 
that Maestro Lanzilago of Padua, and 
called Antoniasso Romano, two of 
inters at Rome of that time, were 


required to estimate the value of the fres- 
coes of Filippino, painted for the cardinal 
Caraffa in his chapel in the church of the 
Minerva ; they valued them at two thousand 
ducats in gold, including the exixmses of 
ultramarine and assistants. There does not 
appear to be any mention of these painters 
elsewhere. (Vasari, Vite de* Pittori^ ^-c.) 

R. N. W. 

ANTO'NIDES VAN DER GOES, JO- 
HANNES, a distinguished Dutch poet of 
the seveiiteentli century, was born at Goes, 
in Zeeland, May 3rd, 1647. About four 
years afterwards his parents removed to Am- 
sterdam, where he was first educated, and 
had subsequently a course of private instruc- 
tion in the Greek and Latin cliissics from 
Gocceius, conrector of the Ijatin school at 
Haarlem. His first poetical attempts were 
in Latin ; his next consisted of translations 
from the Roman poets, done chiefly as exer- 
cises of versification and style in his native 
language ; after which appeared his tragedy, 
“ Trazil of overrompelt Sina,” and his poem 
entitled “Bcllona aariband,” two productions 
that obtained for him the most flattering 
commendations from Vondel and other liter- 
ary men, and likewise great popularity with 
readers in general. Thus encouraged, he 
undertook his principal work, the “ Ij- 
stroom,” a sort of epic description of the 
river Ij or Y, which was publislied in 1671, 
and was received with a degree of enthusiasm 
that now appears greatly exaggerated. It may 
fairly be styled a national poem, being so 
essentially local, and consequently limited in 
interest, that it has little attraction for the 
readers of other countries ; and though it 
abounds with fine passages and striking epi- 
sodes, it seems upon the whole too artificial, 
ioxeeA, and. *, and wYiat. \a inXsindvid 

for sublimity is frequently no better than pom- 
pous bombast. ISome years afterwards he com- 
menced an epic or narrative poem founded 
on the history of St. Paul, but did not live to 
make any great progress with it. He died 
September 18th, 1684, in consequence of 
breaking a blood-vessel. 

In his circumstances Antonides w as very 
much straitened, and it was only through the 
assistance of friends that he was enabled to 
prepare himself for the medical profession, 
which he practised for a while, but afterwards 
gave up on obtaining an appointment in 
the Dutch admiralty. The year after his 
death his works were first published in a col- 
lected form by his father ; were reprinted in 
1705, and again in 1714 with a portrait by 
Bakhuizen, engraved by P. Van Gunst. 
(Geysbeek, Biographisch-Antologisch Woor- 
denboeck ; De Vries.) W. H.‘ L. 

ANTO'NIDES, JOHANNES, an Arabic 
scholar, who was born at Alkmaar in Hol- 
land, is known by his work “ Pauli Apostoli 
Epistola ad Titum, Arabice ; cum J. An- 
tonidsD Alcmariani interlineari Versione La- 
o 
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tina ad Verbum.” Leiden, 1612, 4to. This 
text is the same as that in Erpenius’s Arabic 
New Testament. From a letter written in 
1612 by Erpeniiis to Isaac Casaubon, we 
learn that Antonides had picked up some 
knowledge of Arabic when in the service 
of the learned Kaphelcng ; that he had fur- 
ther improved himself by half a year’s in- 
tercourse with an Arab resident at Amster- 
dam ; and that he was permitted to lecture 
gratuitously in the university, Leiden, for a 
year, in order that this test of his attain- 
ments should decide whether he should re- 
ceive a professorship. In this hope the far 
superior acquirements of Erpenius himself 
may have contributed to disappoint him ; for, 
in all probability, he lost his election : al- 
though nothing more is recorded of the rest of 
his life. (Le Long ex ed. Masch, Biblioth. 
SacrAi. 1. 134. ; Schnurrer, Biblioth, Arab. 
p. 3.54. ; Is. Casaubon, Epistolay Rotterdam, 
1709, p.666.) J. N— n. 

ANTO'NIDES NERDENUS. [Van dkr 
Linden.] , 

ANTO'NIDES, THEODO'RUS, a pastor 
in the church of Friesland, is known as the 
author of some commentaries, in the Dutch 
language, on the Epistles of James, of Peter 
and of Jude, and on the book of Job, which 
were severally printed in 4 to. at Leeu warden, 
between the years 1693 and 1700. Those 
on the New Testament receive some com- 
mendations from Walch for their gaming 
and diligence ; and the chief censure which 
the author meets with is directed against his 
mystical system of interpretation. Of this 
tendency his commentary on Job affords a 
striking example, as he considers Job’s three- 
fold state to typify the Christian church in 
its early prosperity, in its persecution by 
Antichrist, and in its restoration to pristine 
purity at the Reformation. (Walch, Biblioth. 
Theol. Sel. iv. 743. 7.53. •, Rosenmuller, Scho- 
lia in Johum, p. xxx.") J. N — n. 

ANTONl'NA Avrooviva), the wife of 
Belisarius, was born in a. i>. 499. Her parents 
were an actress and a charioteer. The pro- 
fession of both was esteemed degrading ; the 
character of the former was infamous ; and, 
according to Procopius, who must not how- 
ever be implicitly believed, their daughter’s 
reputation was indifferent. Antonina’s first 
husband was noble, although not wealthy. 
Of their several children, a son, Photius, 
and a daughter, afterwards married to Hil- 
diger, an officer of distinguished merit, are 
alone remembered. Antonina filled the post 
of lady of the bedchamber (C«o-Trf; to The- 
odora, the wife of Justinian I., an office which 
conferred on her the rank of patrician. She 
married Belisarius between January, a. d. .5.32, 
and June, .533, during his residence at Con- 
stantinople, in the interval between his Per- 
sian and African expeditions. Besides great 
personal charms, Antoniha possessed unusual 
powers of fascination (the vulgar imputed them 
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to witchcraft), by which, notwithstanding 
infidelities, she secured the affections of In 
husband. She accompiinied Belisarius on h 
African campaign (a. d. ,533—5.3.5) against tl. 
Vandals; and in his Italian expedition (a.; 
.536—540) against the Ostrogoths. On its pas 
sage to Africa the fleet w as becalmed betwee 
Zante and Sicily, and even Belisarius and h; 
staff would have suffered from the want of w ate 
but for the care of Antonina, who had secure 
a supply in glass bottles buried in sand in th 
ship’s hold. In the Italian war she hired re 
emits, escorted convoys, collected provisiont 
and presided at military councils ; and he 
energy detected and punished the treacher^ 
of Pope Silverius, who had betrayed Rome t 
the Goths, and the mutiny of Constantine 
who attempted the life of his general, Beli 
sarius. Her intrigue with a youth, name( 
Theodosius, was disclosed by one of her at 
tqndants, and even by h^r son Photius, t< 
Belisarius. But the discovery proved th« 
destruction of the informers. Antonina wa< 
at first imprisoned by her husband, but was 
released through the influence or by the com- 
mand of the empress Theodora, whose gra- 
titude Antonina had merited by the removai 
of John tlie Cappadocian, Justinian’s minister, 
and Theodora’s enemy. Photius was throw r 
into a dungeon, banislied, and finally driven 
into a convent. Macedonia, the attendant, 
was put to the torture ; and Belisarius was 
recalled from the Persian frontier, whither 
he had been sent in a.d. 541, stripped of his 
offices, and heavily fined. A complete re- 
conciliation with Antonina w’us the price of 
his restoration to his miliUiry command and 
to a portion of his large estates. Antonina 
did not accompany her husband in his last 
Persian campaign. She remained at Con- 
stantinople with Theodosius. But the death 
of her lover revived the affections of Beli- 
sarius; and Antonina either formed no second 
attacliiuent or became more circumspect in 
her conduct. By Belisarius she had one 
daughter, Joannina, born in the latter end of 
A. D. 5.33, since in 549 she was sixtec'n years 
of age. Joannina, during the absence of An- 
tonina and Belisarius in Italy, was contracted 
by Theodora to lifer nephew, or rather her 
son, Anastasius. 'Pile wealth of Belisarius 
was the inducement to the match. But on 
Antonina’s return to Constantinople, after 
Theodora’s death, the contract was annulled, 
although the reputation, the honour, and 
perhaps the affections of Joannina were sacri- 
ficed by its dissolution. After the final dis- 
grace and the death of Belisarius, Antonina 
retired into a convent, where she died after 
the year a. d. 565. (Procopius, Anecdota and 
De Bello Goihico. The former work must 
be read wdth great allowance : the latter 
without much distrust ; Gibbon, Decline and 
Fa//, vii. ch. 41. p. 263 — 269. Milman’s cd.; 
Lord Mahon, Life of Belisarius.) [Bkia 
SARius; Theodora.] W. B. D. 
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ANTONI'NI, ANNI'BALE, the author 
of several respectable books intended to faci- 
litate the study of the Italian language, lived 
during the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Jle was born near Salerno, and is said 
to have been a brother of the Baron Giuseppe. 
Annibale, after wandering through most of the 
})rincipal countries in Europe, settled at Paris 
as a teacher of his native tongue ; and was 
well known in that character for twenty-five 
years, under the title of the Abbe Antonini. 
At length he returned to Italy, where he died 
in 1755. He was the author of an Italian 
Grammar for the use of Frenchmen, first pub- 
lished at Paris in 1726, 12mo.,and again, with 
improvements, in 1729, 12mo. Better known, 
and (for a long time) greatly more esteemed, 
was another work of his, the “ Dictionnaire 
Italien, I-iatin, et Fran^ais,” first published at 
Paris in 1736, 2 vols. 4to. He superintended 
also several editions of Italian classics, chiefly 
designed for the use of students. The fol- 
lowing list of such editions, although fuller 
than Mazzuchelli’s, is probably not quite 
complete : — the “ Prose e Rime di Mon- 
signor Giovanni della Casa,” Paris, 1729, 
12mo. ; the “ Italia liiberata dai Goti,” of 
Trissino, 1729, 3 vols. 8vo. ; a collection 
of “ Rime sceltc de’ piii illustri Poeti Ita- 
liani,” Paris (really London), 1731, 2 vols. 
J2mo. ; Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso,” Paris, 
1746, 1768, 1777, 4 vols. 12mo. There are 
also attributed to him two other works : 

“ Memoires et Avantures d’un Homme de 
Qualite, qui s’est retire du Monde,” Paris, 
1728, 2 vols. 12mo.; and a French prose 
translation of the Russian Satires of Prince 
Cantemir, London, 1750, 12mo. (Mazzu- 
chelli, Senttori (F Jlalia ; Ersch und Gruber, 
Allgmieine Encyclopadic.^ W. S. 

ANTONI'NI, FILIPPO, an Italian anti- 
quary of small note, lived in the early part 
of the seventeenth century. lie was 
native of Sarzina in Umbria, the ancient 
Sarsina, where Plautus the poet was born; 
and, having embraced the ecclesiastical pro- 
fession, he became parish-priest of Sajjigno, 
a place near his native town, whose name 
reminds us of the “ Sapinia tribus ” of Livy, 
(lib. xxxi. cap. 2.). Ahtonini’s published 
writings were the following : 1. “ Discorsi 
deir Antichita di Sarzina,” Sarzina, 1607, 
4to. This work, translated into liatin by 
Havercamp, was inserted in Groevius’s “The- 
SJiurus Antiquitatum Italiac,” tom. vii. part 2 : 
and the editor of the collection, in the preface 
of the volume, has set down the few facts 
known in regard to the writer. 2. “ Sup- 
plemento della Cronaca di Verrucchio, Terra 
della Diocesi di Rimini,” Bologna, 1621, 4to. 
(Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d* Italia ; Graivius, 
Thesaurus JtaliiP.') W. S. 

ANTONI'NI, GIUSEPPE, baron of San 
Biase near Salerno, was a contemporary, and 
(as it is understood) an elder brother, of the 
Abbe Annibale. He is the author of a w’ork 
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called “ La Lucaiiia,” 1749, 4to., which treats 
of the antiquities of the province whose name 
it bears. There are also from his pen two 
letters containing observations upon points in 
Neapolitan geography, and addressed to Mat- 
teo d’Egizio, Naples, 1750, 8vo. (Mazzu- 
chelli, Scrittori dTtalia.) A\'. S. 

ANTONI'NUS. This name is given on 
medals to six of the Roman Caisars, — An- 
toninus Pius, M. Aurelius, L. Commodus, 
Caracalla, Diadumenianus, and Elagabalus, 
all of whom, except Antoninus Pius, will be 
found under the several names here enumer- 
ated. The rules for distinguishing the medals 
of these several emperors are given by Rasche, 
“ Lexicon Rei Numariae.” Lucius Verus and 
Geta are also mentioned as bearing this name 
(Capitolinus, Macrinus^ 3.) ; but it does not 
occur on extant medals or inscriptions. An- 
nius Galerius also bore the name of ^uPloni- 
nus, but be was never Csesar. [Antoninus 
Pius.] G. L. 

ANTONI'NUS, a Roman senator, con- 
temporary with Pausanias, erected, or caused 
to be erected, several buildings at Epidaurus. 
He built the baths of JEsculapius ; the temple 
of the gods, called Epidotm ; and a temple of 
health ('Ty/e/'o), dedicated to iEsculapius and 
Apollo, the Egyptians ; he restored also the 
portico called that of Cotys ; and he con- 
structed a reservoir (JlKvrpop) for the Epi- 
daurians. (Pausanias, ii. 27.) R. N. W. 

ANJ.’ONrNUS (jAyroimyos)y a Greek phi- 
losopher of Egypt, the son of Eustathius and 
Sosipatra. He lived in or shortly after the 
reign of the emperor Constantine the Great, 
and belonged to the school of the New Platon- 
ists. I le lived at first at Alexandria, but after- 
wards established a school near the Canopic 
mouth of the Nile, where he devoted himself 
entirely to those who sought his instruction, 
in order to fulfil a prophecy which his mother 
had uttered respecting him. Great numbers 
of young people flocked to his school, and he 
and his disciples were very zealous in up- 
holding the ancient pagan rites, though he 
was convinced of the great change which 
was going to take place in the religious 
affairs of the world, for he used to tell his 
pupils, that after his death the temples of the 
gods would be ruined, and that utter aark- 
ness would come over mankind. His pur- 
suits were principally of a mystical nature ; 
but in his outward conduct there was nothing 
to distinguish him from other persons, pro- 
bably because he feared the persecution of 
the emperor. He appears to have died shortly 
before the year a.d. 391, when the worship 
of the pagan idols was finally prohibited by 
the edicts of the Emperor Theodosius I., and 
thus his prophecy was realised. (Eunapius, 
Vita AEdesii, p. 68 — 77. cd. Antwerp, 1568.) 

L. S. 

ANTONI'NUS H0N0RA;TUS, bishop 
of Constantina, or Cirta, in Africa, was living 
about A. D. 437, the year in which Genseric, 
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king of the Vandals, began his persecution 
of the Catholic Christians. In some MSS. 
he IS called Honoratiis, in others, Antoninus, 
but m the best MSS. the two names are com- 
bio^ We possess a Latin epistle of An- 
tomiiiis Honorattts, which has reference to 
the persecution imder Genseric : it is ad- 
dressed to Arcadius, a confessor, who was 
e^ed by the Vandal king, and afterwards 
died a martyr for rehising to embrace the 
Arian heresy. The epistle is an exhorta- 
tion to bear up against the sufferings of 
the persecution for Christ's sake. It is 
written in a simple and elegant style, and 
breathes the true spirit of the apostolic 
tiroes. It is printed in Baron iu.s, “ Annales 
ad Ann. 437,” and in the “ Bibliotheca Pa- 
trum,” viiL 665. (Cave, Scriptorum Eccle- 
mast. Historia JLiteraria, i. .338. ed. London ; 
Fabrioios, BiUioth. Lat. Media et Infima 
jStatis, i. 315. Ac.) L. S. 

ANTONI NUS LIBERA'LIS 
Ai$epd\ts% a Greek writer of uncertain date, 
who is generally supposed to have lived about 
A.D. 150. Respecting his life no notice has 
come down to us, and he is not even men- 
tioned by any ancient author. There exists 
under his name a work entitled VliTa.fxop(p<a(T€(av 
^vvaycoyf), that is, “ A Collection of Mythical 
Metamorphoses.” It contains forty-one tales ; 
each of them fills a chapter, at the head of 
which the author, in most cases, mentions the 
ancient writers from whom he took|^is ac- 
counts. These writers are Nicander, Boons, 
Areus, Siinmias of Rhodes, Didymarchus, 
Antigonus, Apollonius Uhodius, and others. 
As the works of these writers are lost, the 
compilation of Antoninus liiberalis is of some 
value in regard to ancient mythology. But 
it is a very poor substitute for the originals. 
His narratives are written without taste or 
elegance, and as compositions they are with- 
out merit. The first edition is that of Xy- 
“ lander (Basel, 1568, 8vo.). It was made 
from a MS. now at Heidelberg, which was 
then the only one known. It is printed with 
the “ Erotica ” of Parthenius, and is accom- 
panied by a Latin translation by Xylaiider. 
The subsequent editions of Gale and Muncker 
are little more than reprints of the first. The 
edition of Verheyk (Leiden, 1774, 8vo.) is 
much better ; it contains the notes of several 
commentators. Little progress was made in 
emending the text until the discovery of the 
Paris MS., from which G. A. Koch derived 
much assistance for his edition (Leipzig, 
1832, 8vo.), which contains nearly all the 
notes of his predecessors together with some 
valuable notes of his own. The most recent 
edition is that of A. Westemiann, in his 
“ Scriptores Poetic® Histori® Gr®ci,” Braun- 
schweig, 1842, 8vo. (Bast, Epistola critica ad 
Boissonade super Antonino Liberally Parthenio 
et AristcenetOj ed. Wiedeburg et Schrefer, 
Leipzig, 1809, 8vo. ; Koch and Westermann’s 
Prefaces to their editions.) L. S. 
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ANTONIN us, MARCl'S AURELIUS. 
[Aurei„ius, Marcus.] 

ANTONPNUS PIUS. The complete 
name of Antoninus as given by Capitolinus 
is Titus Aurelius Fulvus Boionius Antoninus. 
On some medals, which were struck after his 
adoption by Hadrian, his name is Titus iElius 
Cmsar Antoninus Pius, and Titus iElius 
Hadrianus Antoninus Augustus Pius. His 
father's family belonged to the Roman colony 
of Nemausus (Nimes). His paternal grand- 
father, Titus Aurelius Fulvus, was twice 
consul and prmfect of Rome ; and his father, 
Aurelius Fulvus, also attained the consulship. 
His mother’s name was Arria Fadilla, and 
his mother’s father was T. Arrius Antoninus, 
who was twice consul. The name Boionius 
was derived from his mother’s mother. An- 
toninus Pius was born on the 1 9th of Sep- 
tember, A. D. 86, in the reign of Domitian, in 
a villa at Lanuvium (Civita Lavinia) ; but he 
was educated at Loriiim, a small place on the 
Aurelian road, near the mouth of the Tiber, 
under the care successively of his paternal 
and niaternal grandfathers. Ilis numerous 
family connections brought him wealth, and 
made the way easy to the honours of the 
state. He was successively qumstor, prmtor, 
and consul with L. Catilius Severus, a. u. 
120. Antoninus was fond of agrieiilture and 
of a rural life, and when Hadrian distributed 
Italy into four divisions, and placed a consular 
over each, he gave to Antoninus the admi- 
nistration of that division in which his pro- 
perty was situated. It was some time before 
he went as proconsul to the province of Asia 
that he married Annia Galcria Faustina, the 
daughter of Annius Verus. He administered 
his province with wisdom and equity, and bis 
credulous biographer, Capitolinus, mentions 
many omens of his future elevation which 
occurred during his residence in Asia. On 
his return he was much consulted by Ha- 
drian, and on the death of TElius Verus he 
was adopted by Hadrian, early in the year 
A. ». 138 ; but at the same time he was re- 
quired to adopt Marcus Annius Verus, the 
son of his wife’s brother, and Lucius Ceionius 
Commodus, the son of A^lius Verus, both of 
whom were afterwards emperors under the 
names respectively of Aurelius and Verus. 
According to Dion Cassius he had no male 
issue living at the time of his adoption, lie 
was immediately associated with Hadrian in 
the proconsular authority, and made his col- 
league in the tribuneship. 

On the death of Hadrian, at the beginning 
of July, A. D. 138, Antoninus became his suc- 
cessor. On this occasion he allowed his wife, 
Faustina, to take the title of Augusta, which 
appears on her medals, and the emperor him- 
self received from the senate the appellation 
Pius. Many reasons, some of them very 
absurd, have l>een assigned by the historians 
for the name of Pius ; but as the Latin word 
Pius is properly used to express all the 
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^ irlues of domestic and social life, and also 
regard to religious duties, this honourable 
title was most probably conferred as being 
expressive of the general excellence of his 
character, which had been well tried before 
his accession to the imperial power. Xiphi- 
linus says (for the history of Antoninus by 
Dion Cassius was lost even in the time of 
Xiphilinus) that the title was conferred by 
the senate shortly after the death of Hadrian, 
to commemorate the filial affection of Anto- 
ninus in urging the unwilling senate to pay 
to Hadrian the usual tokens of respect paid 
to a deceased emperor. Xiphilinus repre- 
sents the senate as indignant against Hadrian 
for his severity to some of their body, and 
Antoninus as endeavouring to bend them by 
his entreaties, to which the senate at last 
yielded ; but Xiphilinus adds, pertinently 
enough, they were somewhat afraid of the 
soldiers. If the story is true, it may simply 
show that the senate, presuming on the good 
temper of Antoninus, affected a power which 
they well knew they could not exercise. 

The biography of Capitolinus, which is 
almost the only source for the life of Anto- 
ninus, does not enable us to trace the public 
events of his reign with much precision. An- 
toninus aj)parently never left Italy after his 
accession ; but various wars w'ere carried on 
by his legati iii distant provinces. Loliiiis 
lirbicus defeated the Britons in A. d. 140 
and the years immediately following, and 
constructed the wall and ditch commonly 
called the Wall of Antoninus, which extended 
from the Chyde to the Forth, a distance of 
about thirty-six miles. 'J’he Mauri of Africa 
were compelled to sue for peace ; and the 
Oermans, the Dacians, and the rebellious 
Jews M^ere kept down by the activity of his 
commanders. Rebellions also in Achaja and 
Egypt were put down ; and the Alani, a rest- 
less Asiatic tribe, were kept in check. Pha- 
rasmanes, a king of the Iberi, visited the 
emperor at Rome ; the I^azi, probably a tribe 
bordering on the Caucasus, received from 
him a king Pacorus ; and the Parthian king 
was induced to desist from an invasion of 
Armenia simply by the letters of Antoninus. 

It appears from his settling a dispute betw'cen 
one of his procurators and Rhoemetalces, a 
king of Bosporus, that the Tauric (’’hersonese 
was at this time under Roman influence. 
The inhabitants of Olbia, a Greek colony on 
the Borysthenes (Dnieper), asked for the 
emperor’s assistance against the Tauroscyth®, 
probably one of the nomadic tribes of that 
neighbourhood ; and the Tauroscyth® were 
compelled to give hostages to the people of 
Olbia. If the emperor was not himself war- 
like, he had able commanders ; and his reign 
of more than twenty-two years was a happy 
period for the Roman empire. 

It was his policy to continue good go- 
vernors in their provinces for seven and 
nine years. The imperial procurators, who 
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collected the revenue of the Fiscus, were in- 
structed to do it with moderation, and those 
who violated these orders were called to 
account. The name of Pater Patri® (Father 
of his Country) was conferred upon Anto- 
ninus by the senate for his various acts of 
munificence ; a title which appears on some 
of his medals. Under his equitable rule all 
the provinces flourished. Only one person 
is mentioned as having been put to death in 
his reign for treason, Attilius Tatianus, who 
was condemned by the senate ; but the em- 
peror forbade inquiry as to his accomplices, 
and treated the criminal’s son with kindness. 
He kept himself well acquainted with the 
state of the provinces and the revenue ; and 
in his own expenses he was frugal without 
meanness, and yet liberal enough to avoid all 
censure. In a word, his character by Capi- 
tolinus is one of unmixed panegyric. 

He erected at Rome a temple in honour of 
Hadrian, and the mausoleum of Hadrian ; 
and he restored, among other buildings, the 
temple of Agrippa, the Pons Sublicius, the 
ports of Caieta and Tarracina, the aqueduct 
of Antium, and the temples of Lanuvium. 
At Loriuin, where he had spent his youth, 
he erected a palace. He was also liberal in 
his grants to many cities, for the erection 
of new and the reparation of old buildings. 
He pleased the Romans by the magnificence 
of his games : oji one occasion he exhi- 
bited a^^undred lions at once ; and even the 
crocodile and hippopotamus were brought 
from the Nile to gratify the populace of 
Rome. 

His biographer mentions, among the casual- 
ties of his reign, a famine, the fall of a circus, 
and a great fire at Rome, which destroyed 
three hundred and forty insul® and houses. 

A great earthquake damaged the cities of 
Asia and Rhodes, but the emperor contributed 
munificently to their restoration. 

An extract from Modestinus, contained in 
the Digest (27. tit. 1. s. 6.) quotes a rescript of 
Antoninus, addressed to the province of Asia, 
but which was interpreted to have a general 
application. Tin’s rescript gave to certain 
classes of persons who are there named, im- 
munities from certain duties, to which other 
persons were liable, and also from the ofiices 
of tutor and curator : in the smaller cities the 
emperor allowed four physicians, three so- 
phists or rhetoricians, and as many gramma- 
rians to enjoy these privileges ; in the larger, 
seven physicians, four sophists, and four 
grammarians ; and in the largest cities, ten 
physicians, five rhetoricians, and as many 
grammarians. This rescript does not apply 
to the number of persons who were to prac- 
tise any of these professions, but merely 
determines how many might enjoy the pri • 
vileges in the respective towns in which they 
practised. The object of the rescript was 
the public benefit, for many of the duties to 
which citizens were liable would interfere 
o 3 
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materially with the practice of medicine, or 
the profession of a teacher. As to teachers 
of philosophy, the same rescript fixed no 
number ; and it says that this was because phi- 
losophers were few, and that those who were 
rich would not object to contribute from their 
means to the service of their cities, and that 
if they should be greedy of their substance, 
they were not philosophers. Capitolinus 
says that Antoninus gave rhetoricians and 
philosophers in all the provinces honours 
(honores) and salaries, a statement which has 
been supposed to show either that Pius altered 
or violated his own rescript, or that Capi- 
tolinas is mistaken in assigning the grant of 
salaries to Antoninus instead of Marcus Au- 
relius. But it is possible that Capitolinus is 
not mistaken : the rescript of the emperor 
applied to exemptions (excusationes) from 
duties (munera); it says nothing of any thing 
given ; it only applies to what the physicians 
and others were not required to do. It is 
quite consistent with this, that they might 
receive honours (honores) and salaries. 

Antoninus published many edicts and re- 
scripts, and his age is one of great import- 
ance for the history of Roman jurisprudence. 
In the Digest he is called Divus Pius. Ca- 
pitolinus mentions among the jurists, whose 
services he employed, IJmidius Verus, Sal- 
vius Valens, Volusius Metianus, Ulpius Mar- 
cellas, and Javolenus, He omits Gains, who 
commenced his book of Institutes uniier the 
reign of Pius, and completed it in the reign 
of his successor Aurelius. Several of the 
rescripts and constitutions of Pius are quoted 
i>y Gaius. (Index to Goeschen’s edition of 
Gains.) 

In the third year of his reign, his wife 
Faustina died. Report accused her of too i 
great freedom, but Capitolinus does not pre- I 
cisely say what he means by those words ; 
but he adds that the emperor submitted with 
sorrow to what he could not prevent. On 
her death, Faustina received from the senate 
the honour of deification, of games, and of a 
temple and priests. This temple was erected 
in the Forum Roraanum : the hexastyle 
portico and the return columns, which are of 
the Corinthian order, still support a large 
part of the entablature. The entablature con- 
tains the dedicatory inscription to Antoninus 
and Faustina. Antoninus also commemorated 
the name of his wife by an establishment for 
the support of young females (puellai ali- 
mentariaj), who were called Faustinianoc — a 
name which is also recorded on medals. By 
his wife he had four children, one of whom, 
Annia Faustina, married her cousin Marcus 
Aurelius. His daughter Aurelia died before 
he visited Asia as proconsul. Nothing is 
known of his sons M. Galerius and M. Au- 
relius Fulvus Antoninus. The name of 
Galerius occurs on a Greek. coin, but without 
the title of Ctesar. From an expression in 
Capitolinus ( c. 9.) it appears that the emperor 
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had a concubine (concubina), as his successor 
Aurelius had; hut this, whicii has given 
scandal to some of the admirers of Aurelius, 
is capable of an easy explanation. [A urelius’ 
Marcus. ] ’ 

Antoninus died at Lorium on the 7th of 
March (a. d, 161), in the seventieth year 
of his age according to Capitolinus, but in hii. 
seventy-fifth, if the date of his birth is rightly 
given. He was buried in the tomb of Hadrian. 
According to the practice of the Romans, he 
received the honour of deification ( Divus ) ; 
and games, a temple, and a college of priests 
were instituted to commemorate his virtues. 
His successors Marcus Aurelius and Lucius 
Verus erected a column to his memory, with 
the inscription “Divo Antonino Augusto 
Pio Antoninus Au^stus et Verus Augustus 
Filii:” “To the Divine Antoninus Augustus 
Pius Antoninus and Verus August! Sons.’^ 
It consisted ^of a single piece of red granite 
standing on a white marble pedestal ; it was 
discovered at Rome in 1709, on the Monte 
Citorio, and was used in the restoration of 
the obelisks erected by Pius V I. This column 
is represented on some of the coins, struck in 
honour of Antoninus Pius, as enclosed by a 
fence. 

Antoninus was tall and handsome ; the 
character of the face on his medals is pleasing 
and dignified. His mode of life was abste- 
mious ; he was kind and courteous to all per- 
sons, regular in his attention to business, and 
just in all his administration : if we may 
trust the biography of Capitolinus, both as 
a prince and a man he has seldom had his 
equal. Though there is little known of him 
except from Capitolinus, there is nothing 
that throws doubt on the fidelity of his 
biographer. 

The toleration of Antoninus towards the 
Christians has been urged as a favourable 
part of his character. It is consistent with his 
general good sense and moderation to suppose 
that he did not persecute them ; but the 
rescript in favour of the Christians, which is 
by some authorities attributed to him, is by 
others attributed to M. Aurelius, and its 
genuineness may even be altogether called in 
question. 

The medals of Pius are very numerous. 
The reverses of many of the Roman medals 
commemorate the emperor’s virtues and 
munificence ; and his name is recorded on 
the coins of numerous Greek cities. The 
busts of Antoninus Pius are also numerous. 
Many statues and remains of sculpture have 
been found in the villa of Antoninus at La- 
nuvium. 

A few short letters of Antoninus are con- 
tained in the collection of letters of Pronto, 
published by Mai, 8vo. Rome, 182.3. 

The work called “ Antonini Itinerarium” 
cannot be ascribed to the time of either An- 
toninus Pius or his successor. There is no 
evidence that such an Itinerary was com- 
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piled by the order of either of these emperors. 
In the MSS. it is severally ascribed to Julius 
Usesar, Antonins Augustus and Antoninus 
Augustus, a variation which renders the au- 
thorship uncertain, even if we should admit 
that the correct title of the work would de- 
termine the period when it was drawn up ; 
but this cannot be admitted. Besides this, it 
is not certain to whom the title Antoninus 
Augustus belongs [Antoninus], if that be 
the right reading. The m ork now called the 
Antonine Itinerary contains all the chief 
roads in Italy and in the provinces, which 
are indicated by the names of the places upon 
them, and the distance between them in Ro- 
man miles. Under the article jEthicus there 
is a notice of a survey of the Roman world 
which, according to -^thicus, was begun in 
the consulship of Marcus Antonius and C. 
Julius Csesar, n. c. 44 : it was completed 
under Augustus Cmsar. There is nothing 
improbable in this statement, according to 
which a kind of survey of the empire was 
commenced in the last year of the Dictator 
(>jesar’s life and completed under his succes- 
sor Augustus. The work of Marcus Vip- 
sanius Agrippa, called his “ Comnientarii,” 
which is several times mentioned by Pliny, 
appears according to him to have been de- 
signed as the foundation of a map of the 
world. But it is not improbable that the ma- 
terials which Agrippa collected, may either 
have been derived from the survey mentioned 
in iEthiciis or may have formed part of it. 
However this may be, the history of the 
compilation called the Antonine Itinerary is 
unknown. It may be safely assumed that 
the compilation was a work of some time, 
and in the absence of other evidence, it may 
be considered to have been commenced under 
the Dictator Cjcsar, completed under Au- 
gustus, and from time to time altered and 
corrected under subsequent emperors. Thus 
for instance, the Itinerary mentions the great 
vallum of Septimius Severus in Britain ; but 
the reign of JSeverus did not commence till 
A. i>. There is also mentioned a city 

Diocletianopolis, which points to the reign of 
Diocletian, or a period between a. u. 284 and 
30.5, at least ; but it is said that there is no 
name which marks a later period than that 
of Diocletian. The best edition of the Itine- 
rary is that of Wesseling, Amsterdam, 1735, 
4to. The preface to this work contains an 
examination of the question as to the author- 
ship of this Itinerary. There is also a use- 
ful article on it in the “ Penny Cyclopaedia,” 

“ Antoninus, the Itinerary of,” in which 
a specimen of the Itinerary is given. (J. Ca- 
pitolinas, Antoninus Pius; Dion Cassius, Ixx. 
and note 10. ed. Reimar ; Rasche, Lexicon 
Pci Numarice; Penny Cyclopaedia^ arts. “An- 
toninus Pius and Rome,” p. 94. 98.) G. L. 

ANTONFNUS, SAINT, archbishop of 
Florence, was the son of a Florentine notary 
named Niccolo di Pierozzo, or, according to 
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other authorities, Niccolo di Forciglioni. He 
was born at Florence in the year 1389. His 
Christian name was Antonio ; for which the 
diminutive Antonino, or in Latin Antoninus, 
was substituted on account of the smallness 
of his stature. In early youth he became a 
Dominican friar, and entered the convent of 
Fiesolc, which had just been founded. Of 
his application for admission as a novice a 
story is told, presignifying the energy which 
afterwards distinguished his character, both 
in the pursuit of learning and in active bu- 
siness. The prior of the convent, it is said, 
struck by the boyish appearance of Antonio, 
(who was then about ^een years old,) ques- 
tioned him about his studies. Hearing that 
the boy had begun to read the “ Decretum ” of 
Gratian, he told him to go away, and to return 
when he should have learned the book by 
heart. The young student took as a serious 
advice that which was intended as a jocular 
discouragement. He set eagerly about the 
task prescribed, and, presenting himself again 
before a year had expired, stood a severe 
examination with success so remarkable, as 
to fill his examiners with the highest admi- 
ration. He was cordially received into the 
convent, and rapidly fulfilled the promise of 
excellence which had been held out by his 
entrance. His learning, especially in ca- 
suistry, in canon law, and in ecclesiastical 
history, was really very great for the age in 
which he lived. His strength of under- 
standing was uncommon, and was not by 
any means confined in its application to his 
monkish studies : for he took a lively in- 
terest in public affairs, and probably helped 
his rise not a little by his prudent choice of a 
political party, attaching himself zealously 
to Cosmo de’ Medici. To all these quali- 
fications for success in life, he added the 
reputation, apparently well deserved, of ex- 
treme purity, integrity, and religious zeal. 
He became successively prior of more than 
one convent, auditor of the Roman rota, and 
vicar-general of his order for Tuscany and 
afterwards for Naples. In the discharge of 
all these offices he distinguished Iiimself by 
energetic conscientiousness, and by the intro- 
duction of practical reforms. 

In 144.5, when he was in his thirty-sixth 
year, the archbishop of Florence died. An- 
toninus was immediately nominated by Pope 
Eugenius IV. to the vacant place, which 
however he did not assume till next year, 
after having made great difficulties about 
accepting it. He held the see for about 
fourteen years, and was active, not only in 
reforming the clergy, but in defending their 
claims to jurisdiction and immunities ; while 
he found time also to act more than once as 
ambassador of the Florentines to the court of 
Rome. I’wo of the orations which he dc- 
ivered on such occasions he has incorpo- 
rated in his historical work. He died in 
1459, and was buried in the church of Saint 
G 4 
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Mark, the principal Florentine convent of 
his order. In it there may still be seen 
a splendid chapel dedicated to his memory, 
erected in 1588 from a design of Gian Bo- 
logna, and containing a bronze statue of him 
hy that artist. He was canonised by Pope 
Adrian VI. in 1523. 

MazzuchelU gives a full list of his works, 
published and unpublished. His principal, 
works that have been printed are tlie three 
following ; — 1. “ Defecerunt,” [the first 
word of the book], “sive Summa Confes- 
sionalis ; ** first printed at Rome in 1472, 4to., 
and reprinted about twenty times, in Italy 
and elsewhere, before the end of the sixteenth 
century. There is also an Italian translation 
of it ; “ Istruzione de’ Sacerdoti, owero 
Somma Antonina composta volgarmente,” 
Bologna, 1472, 4 to., and in several subse- 
quent editions. 

2. “ Summa Summarum, sive Summa The- 
ologica, in Quatuor Partes distributa,” Nurn- 
befg, 1478, 4 vols. fol., black letter. This 
work, which had been previously printed, in 
successive volumes, at Venice, was afterwards 
reprinted about twenty times, the latest and 
best edition being that of Verona, 1740, 4 
vols. folio. The following treatises, taken 
from the “Summa Theologica,” have been 
published separately. 1. “ De Virtutibus” 
and “De Rcstitutionibus,” Nurnberg, 1472, 
fol. 2. “ De Excommunicationibus, Suspen- 
sionibus, et Interdictis, Irregularitatibus, et 
Prnnis,” Venice, 1474, 4to., 1481, 4to. 3. 

“ Annotationes de Donatione Constantini,” 
(k)lognc, 1535. 4. “De Septem Sacramentis,” 
printed without note of date or place. 5. 

“ Sermones de I^audibus Beat® Virginis,” in 
the “ Bibliotheca Mariana” of Alva, Madrid, 

1 648, fol. 6. Five treatises in Ziletti’s huge 
collection (usually known to lawyers as 
the “ Oceanus Juris,” or “ Tractatus Trac- 
tatiium ; ”) “ Tractatus universi Juris in unum 
congest!,” Venice, 1 584, 1 8 vols. fol. In vol. vii. 
is the treatise of Antoninus, “ De Usuris ; ” 
in vol. xiv. are his treatises “ De Interdieto 
Eeclesiaj,” “ De Suspensione,” “ De Excom- 
municatione,” “De Irregularitatibus.” The 
titles thus enumerated might lead one to 
suppose that the “Summa Summarum” is 
really a collection of treatises on the canon 
law. This however is not the case. It is 
intended as a systematic sumnuiry of Roman 
Catholic morality, and is generally acknow- 
ledged to have been the earliest work in 
which an attempt was made to carry the 
treatment of such topics beyond the scholastic 
limits. Its plan, however, which may be ga- 
thered from an abstract given by Negri, 
seems to be chargeable with want of cohe- 
rence. The first part treats of the soul, its 
’ connection with the body, the faculties and 
passions, the causes and evil of sin, and the 
seven kinds of law. In th6 second part a , 
classihoation and analysis of the seven deadly 
sins and their varieties serve to introduce ! 
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some of the juridical dissertations derived 
from the canonists. Other buch dissertations 
find a place in the third part, which begins 
by treating of duty. The last part is headed 
by a treatise on the cardinal virtues, which 
lead to topics of a more spiritual character' 
than most of those that had been previously 
handled. The authority which the Summa 
long held in the Roman Catholic church, as a 
digest of. doctrines and authorities, may be 
learned fi*om the large number of its editions. 

3. “ Surnma Historialis, sive Chronica, 
Tribus Partibus distincta, ab Orbe condito ad 
Annum 1459.” MazzuchelU names an edition 
of 1480, Venice, 3 vols, fol., the existence of 
which recent bibliographers pronounce doubt- 
ful. The oldest certain edition is that of 
Nurnberg, 1484, 3 vols. fol. black letter. 
Other editions (all in folio) are those of 
Basle, 1491 ; Strassburg, 1496 ; Paris, 1512 ; 
Lyon, 1517, 152.5, 1543, 1585 ; and one or 
two later ones, which are said to contain in- 
terpolations. The first part of the chronicles 
of Antoninus ends with the fall of paganism 
and of the Roman empire, or with the accession 
of Pope Sylvester I., a. d. 314 ; tlie second 
part ends with the election of Pope Innocent 
III., A. D. 1198 : the historical portion of the 
third part closes abruptly with the oration 
delivered by the author as Florentine ambat:- 
sador to Pope Pius 11. in October, 1458. In 
the plan of the chronicles there are two fea- 
tures particularly deserving of notice. The 
one is its comprehensiveness : it aims at de- 
livering a history of intellect as well as of poli- 
tics and of religion. The other is its steady 
attempt at philosophical exactftess of subdi- 
vision ; each department of human thought 
or action is treated in a separate section. The 
last of the three parts, for example, begins with 
a title devoted to a review of some noted ec- 
clesiastical writers, including laborious ab- 
stracts of their principal works ; then follow 
four titles relating the political history of the 
times, digested under the reigns of the suc- 
cessive popes and emperors: and lastly comes 
a title on the history of the Dominican friars, 
with another on that of the Franciscans. 

The more recent portions of the narrative 
which refer to Italian affairs, especially to 
those of Florence, exhibit marks of careful 
preparation, and have furnished, particularly 
in their ecclesiastical sections, considerable 
assistance to subsequent historians. The 
saint’s history of Florentine revolutions, how- 
ever, must be read with due allowance for 
the partialities of the faction to which he him- 
self belonged. As an example there may be 
cited his account of the banishment of Cosmo 
de’ Medici in 1433. In that passage the 
tone of thought, and the whole turn of the 
phraseology, make it plain that, in describing 
the cabals of his patron’s enemies for his 
overthrow, the archbishop had in his mind, 
as a parallel case, the plots of the Jewish 
leaders against the founders of Christianity. 
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There has appeared in modern times a 
revised edition containing all the works of 
Saint Antoninus. “ Antonini Archicpiscopi 
Florentini Opera omnia, ad Autographorum 
Fidem nunc primum exacta, Vita Auctoris 
variisque Dissertationibus et Annotationibus 
aucta, Cura et Studio Th. Mar. Mamachi et 
Dion. Remedelli,” Florence, 1741, 8 vols. 
folio. (Mazzuchelli, Scrittorid' Italia; Negri, 
Isioria degli Scrittori Fiorentini^ 1722, 49 — 
51. ; Acta Sanctorum^ Maii, Hie Secundd, i. 
310 — 358. ; Tiraboschi, Storia della Lcttera- 
tura Itaiiana^ 4to. 1787 — 1794, vi. 312. 670. ; 
Eichhorn, Geschichte der Littcraturj vol. vi. 
part i. pp. 72. 133). W. S. 

ANTO'NIO, C'ount Cicognara and others 
mention several Italian sculptors of the name 
of Antonio. 

Antonio di Locate, a good sculptor of 
the fifteenth century. He was one of those 
employed over the celebrated works of the 
fa(;ade of the Certosa di Pavia, which was 
commenced in 1473. The respective works 
of the various sculptors engaged in the 
adornment of this building are not known ; 
for the monks merely registered the names 
of the artists employed, without specifying 
any of their works. 

Antonio dee Mezzano, a celebrated jew- 
eller of Piacenza of the fourteenth century, 
of whom, however, no works now remain. 
There was preserved in the cathedral of 
Piacenza until 1798, when it was converted 
into money, a richly ornamented silver-gilt 
cross, between three and four French feet 
high. It was ornamented with statues, bas- 
reliefs, enamelled work, and other embellish- 
ments, all executed with great taste and 
diligence. To make this cross, it appears 
from the books of the church that Antonio 
received in 1388 one hundred and thirty 
ounces of silver in plate, and from the in- 
scription which was upon it, in enamel, it 
Avas not finished until twenty-eight years 
afterwards, — “ Jlec est Maj. Eccl. Plac. 
facta per Anton, de Mezzano 3iccccxvi.” 

This interesting work was not entirely de- 
stroyed ; a few of the statues and some other 
parts were saved by the canon ico Jlos(‘lli, ] 
who saved them from the crucible by giving 1 
their value for them. Cicognara does not t 
say who destroyed this work, but the neces- < 
sity must have been very g/eat that could 1 
induce any civilised persons to destroy such 
a work for the sake of one hundred and thirty 1 
ounces of silver. * 

Antonio di Niccolo, a sculptor of Venice < 
of the fifteenth century of moderate ability, i 
There is a work in the cathedral of Vicenza, ^ 
inscribed with his name, and the date 1448. < 

Cicognara supposes him to have been the 1 
sculptor of the two statues which were in the a 
church of San Lorenzo at Vicenza, with the d 
inscription, “ Hoc opus fecit Magistcr Anto- J 
nius do Venetiis.” w 

There was also an Antonio di Nicolo of o 
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a Florence, of the same period, who worked at 
)f Ferrara. He made, in 1451, some statues in 
)i wood for the sacristy of the catliedral, to- 
rt gether with the sculptors Abaisi of Modena, 
s Antonio di Cristoforo, likewise of 
s Florence, was also employed at the same 
it time, 1451, in the cathedral of Ferrara ; and 
there is still there a good figure in terra- 
i, cotta by him of the Virgin with the infant 

- Christ upon her knees. 

Antonio da Faenza, a celebrated jeweller 

- of the end of the sixteenth century, made the 
; very rich cross and two candlesticks of silver 
. presented by Alessandro Farnese to the church 
. of St. Peter’s on the Vatican. He also dis- 
5 tinguished himself by the variety of his in- 
j ventions for fountains and such things. There 

are several works by him in the churches 
f and palaces of Rome. 

i Vasari mentions an Antonio da Veou or 
5 DA Veggia, as one of the sculptors employed 
5 in the cathedral of Milan in the early part of 
the sixteenth century, and as an artist of 
great merit. 

Antonio di Federico lived at Siena 
in the middle of the fifteenth century. He 
was a good sculptor for liis time ; he 
executed three statues in the cathedral of 
Siena, which Della Valle has assigned to Ja- 
copo della Quercia. He made also, according 
to its books, some of the works for the ex- 
ternal embellishment of the cathedral. In 
1457 he was paid for a statue of St. Peter, 
wdiich has led some to suppose that he exe- 
cuted the statues of St. Peter and St. Paul in 
the loggia di San Paolo, at Siena, which some 
attribute to Francesco di Giorgio, and Vasari 
to Lorenzo Vecchietto. (Vasari, Vife de" 
PiUorif §*c. ; Cicognara, Sluria della Srultura ; 
Nagler, JVeucn Alh/emei/ies Kunsller Lexicon.) 

R. N. W. 

ANTO'NIO ALBERTO. [Antoniano 
Ferraresk.] 

ANTO'NIO BALOCKE. [Balocke.] 
ANTO NIO DE LA CONCEPTION. 
[Conception.] 

ANTO'NIO, DOM, or DON, of Portugal, 
was the illegitimate son of Don Luis, the 
fourth child of King Emmanuel, and was 
bom at Lisbon in the ^ear 1531. 1 1 is mo- 

ther, Violante Gomes, took the veil in the 
convent of Almoster, and died during the 
lifetime of his father, who survived till 
1555. Antonio, who was treated by Don 
Luis almost as if he had been a legitimate 
son, studied with credit at the university 
of Coimbra, where he took his degree of 
master of arts in 1551. Pursuant to the 
wish of his father, but against his own, he 
entered into holy orders and became a 
knight of Malta, in which capacity he was 
appointed grand prior of Crato, the highest 
dignity held by tho.se knights in Portugal. 
After his father’s death he resided with his 
uncle the Cardinal Henry, the seventh child 
of Emmanuel •, but a disagreement with the 
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cardinal, who thought hig illegitimate nephew 
too forward, occasioned him to take refuge 
in Spain, where he was treated with much 
kindness by Philip II. On his return to 
Portugal he grew high in favour with King 
Sebastian, grandson and successor to King 
John III., the eldest son of Emmanuel, was 
appointed by him governor of Tangier, and 
held high command in tlie fatal exj)edition to 
Africa, which terminated on the 4th of Au- 
gust, 1.578, in the total defeat of the Por- 
tuguese and the death of Don Sebastian at 
the battle of Alcazar. Antonio was taken 
prisoner, but after forty days’ captivity was 
ransomed and returned to Portugal, where 
he found his uncle the cardinal-king on 
the throne. The idea seems then for the 
first time to have occurred to him of claim- 
ing the crown. Witnesses were found to 
depose to a secret marriage of Don Luis 
with Antonio’s mother ; and on the l.Stli of 
March, 1579, Manuel de Mello, a judge of 
the order of the knights of Malta, issued 
what purported to be a legal decision in fa- 
vour of Antonio’s legitimacy. The cardinal- 
king, indignant at these proceedings, which 
implied that his own government was a usur- 
pation, procured from the pope the power 
of adjudging the case, and after hearing evi- 
dence on the subject, pronounced Antonio 
a bastard, on which his nephew appealed to 
the pope, and succeeded in procuring a revo- 
cation of the power given to his uncle. For 
the short remaining period of the cardinal’s 
reign they were at open variance. ‘ King 
Henry summoned Antonio to appear before 
him, and on his keeping out of the way, de- 
clared him guilty of high treason. On the 
24th of June, 1580, a few days after the death 
of Henry, Antonio was proclaimed king by 
his partisans at Santarem, and shortly after 
took possession of Ijisbon, where the popu- 
lace was warm in his favour, and anxious to 
escape the detested sway of the Castilians, 
whose king, T’hilip IT., now claimed the crown 
in right of his mother Isabella, the second 
child of Emmanuel. Antonio seems at this 
time to have relied less on his claim of legi- 
timacy, which impartial historians consider 
as completely disproved by evidence, than 
on that of having been elected by the people, 
who, on the failure of the ancient line, had, 
he asserted, the right of choosing a new one. 
King John I. of Portugal had made good a si- 
milar claim, though an acknowledged bastard, 
at the great battle of Aljubarrota in 1385, but 
Antonio was not so fortunate. At the head 
of an army of four thousand men, chiefly 
composed of the rabble of the capital, he had 
the temerity to encounter the duke of Alba, 
in command of twenty thousand experienced 
soldiers, at Alcantara, near Lisbon, on the 
20th of August, 1580, and was totally de- 
feated. A reward of eighty thousand crowns 
of gold was offered for his capture, but he 
succeeded in escaping, though on one occa- 
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sion so narrowly, that a faithful adherent 
swam across the river Leira with him on his 
shoulders. He sought and obtained assis- 
tance in France from the queen-mother, (Ca- 
therine de’ Medici, though she was herself 
one of those wdio had claims on the Portu- 
guese crown. With fifty French ships and 
seven thousand men under the command of 
Filippo Strozzi, he sailed for the Azores, 
which had declared in his favour ; but on the 
26th of July, 1582, this armament was totally 
defeated near St. Michael’s by the Spaniards 
under Don Alvaro Basan, marquis of Santa 
Cruz. lie returned to France, but finding 
his hopes of assistance disappointed by the 
rise of the League, he passed over to Eng- 
land, whither he was invited by Queen Eli- 
zabeth. AVhile in England he sent letters 
to the Grand Signior and the sherif, or, 
as he is commonly called, the emperor of 
Maroceo, iiitreating their assistance. On 
the receipt of an answer from the sherif 
to the effect that he would aid him with 
money if he held a hostage as security for 
repayment, Antonio sent him his son Don 
C9iristovam, then a youth of fifteen, who 
left Gravesend for Fez on this expedition 
on the 25th of October, 1588. The sherif 
treated Don Christovain kindly, but on se- 
cond thoughts declined lending the money. 
The defeat of the Spanish armada had ren- 
dered the English more able and willing to 
annoy Philip II., and in 1589, the year after 
that event. Sir Francis Drake and Sir John 
Norris, by permission of the queen, engaged 
in a sort of joint-stock company expedition 
in behalf of Don Antonio. In*their way out 
they unsuccessfully attacked (Corunna, where 
they committed unnecessary bloodshed, and 
on their arrival in Portugal they effected 
nothing. Don Antonio, who accompanied the 
expedition, complained of the over-caution 
of the English commanders, and Drake 
and Norris of the want of that support 
which they had expected from the parti- 
sans of Antonio, who indeed seem to have 
been insensible to his proclamations. They 
returned to England, bringing back with 
them the plague. Of twelve thousand live 
hundred men who had sailed in the ex- 
pedition, little more than six thousand re- 
turned, and the Spaniards boasted that Eng- 
land had lost more by the English armada 
than Spain by the Spanish. After some 
further unsuccessful appeals to the English, 
Don Antonio returned to France, where he 
was treated with great kindness by Henry 
IV., and where on the 26th of August, 1595, 
in the sixty-fifth year of his age, he died in 
poverty at Paris. It is stated in the “ Bio- 
graphic Universclle,” and in the “ Art de 
Verifier les Dates,” that he bequeathed 
his rights to the crown of Portugal, such 
as they were, to Henry IV. ; but nothing 
of the kind appears in his will, which is 
printed at length in the “ Provas ” to Sousa’s 
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poiiealo^^ical History of the Royal House of 
Portuf^ai. 

As a knight of Malta Don Antonio was 
of course incapable of marrying, but he had 
ten illegitimate children. One of these, Don 
( ^iristovam, who has been already mentioned, 
w as alw'ays earnest in defence of his father's 
claims, and, in 1G29, published at Paris a 
life of him, entitled “ Rriefve et Sommaire 
Description de la Vie et Mort de Dom An- 
toine,” which contains several interesting 
documents relating to Don Antonio’s appli- 
cations to the English and other courts. Don 
l.’hristovam died at Paris in 1(>38. His elder 
brother, Don Manuel, whose death occurred 
in the same year, was an officer under Prince 
Maurice of t)range, and married his sister, 
but afterwards entered the service c)f 
Philip 11., and became a grandee of Spain. 
He left several descendants, of whom the 
females were remarkable for strict adherence 
to Protestantism. 

Don Antonio was the author of some 
literary productions : — 1. “ Panegyris Al- 
phonsi Primi Jmsitanorum Regis,” Coimbra, 
1550, 4to. 2. “ Psalmi Confessionalcs,” 
I'aris, 1592, 12mo. There arc French, 
Spanish, J\)rtuguese, and English translations 
of this work : the last is entitled “ Royall 
Psalmes or Solilocpiies of D. Anthony, king 
of Portingall, wherein the Sinner confesseth 
his sinnes and imploreth the Grace of God. 
Translated into French by P. Durier, into 
English by Raldwin St. George, gent.” 
].(ondon, 1G59, 12mo. The book appears to 
consist of very common-place devotional 
reflections, which in their original shape may 
have possessed some merits of style ; but if 
so, have totally lost them in the hands of 
Baldwin St. George, in the copy of whose 
book belonging to the Thomason collection 
in the British Museum, the last page, having 
accidentally escaped the binder’s knife, 
lias remained uncut for nearly two centuries. 
Don Antonio also wrote a life of himself in 
three volumes, the original of which was bc- 
cjueathed by his son Don Manuel to Juan 
Garamuel the author of “ Philippus Prudens,” 
a work in defence of Philip’s right to the 
crown of Portugal. Caramuel states in this 
wmrk that he was in possession of many other 
of Antonio’s writings, and says of him that 
he was “ felix calamo, politiccc scientiac doc- 
tissiraus.” Antonio is generally supposed, 
but, according to Caramuel, erroneously, to 
be the author ot a defence of his claims which 
appeared in Holland in 1 585 in Latin, Dutch, 
French, and English. The title of the En- 
glish version is “ The Explanation of the 
true and law full Right and Tytle of the most 
excellent Prince Anthonie, the first of that 
Name, King of Portugall, together with a 
briefe Historye of all that passed about that 
Matter untill the Yeare of our Lord, 1583.” 
It is a small quarto, very neatly printed at 
J^eiden by Plantin. The other works of 
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Antonio enumerated by Barbosa Alachado 
are merely letters to different princes in- 
treating their assistance. (De Sousa, llisto- 
ria Oenealogica da Casa real Portuyuezuy iii. 
3G9 — 402., Provas [attached to that work], 

ii. 523 — 572. ; Barbosa Machado, Bibliotheca 
Lusitana, i. 190 — 194. ; Lemos Faria e Cas- 
tro, Historia yeral de Portugal e suas Con- 
quistas^ xvii. 261 — 330. ; D. Christovam de 
Portugal, Brief ue et Sommaire Description de 
la Vie et Mort de Dom Antome^ Paris, 1629, 
12mo. ; Caramuel, Philippus Prudens^ p. 
170, &c. ; Southey, Lives of the British Ad- 
mirals [in Lardner’s Cabinet Cycloj)a‘dki\, 

iii. 204 — 221. ; Printed works ot Don An- 
tonio.) T. W. 

ANTONIO, GIOVANNI. [Sodoma.] 

ANTO NIO DE X^EBRIXA. [Antoniuh 
Neurissknsis.] 

ANTONIO MALGARITA. [Antonio 
Margarita.] 

ANTO'NIO, MARC. [Raimondi.] 

ANTONIO MARGARITA or MAL- 

GAlllTA (nonsj^D IK fJOnjID 1*31Q3K'). 

or more correctly Margalitha, a descendant 
of the celebrated Jewish family called 
Margalitha, of which name many are noticed 
in the “ Tzernach David.” [Aaron AIar- 
GALiTUA.] His father held the office of 
chief rabbi of the synagogue of Ratisbon. 
In the year 1522 Antonio became a convert 
to Christianity, and was baptised at Wasser- 
biirg in Bavaria, whence he removed to 
Augsburg, where he became professor of 
Hebrew, and gave lectures on the Hebrew 
Scriptures. He afterwards tilled the same 
situation at Leipzig, and finally at Vienna. 
Christ. Schlegel, in his work “De Celia 
Veteri,” says that Margarita taught the holy 
tongue for a year and a half at IMeissen 
(Misnia), and afterwards for a year at Zell 
(Celia), before he went to Leipzig. All his 
works seem to have been written after his 
conversion to Christianity. The following is 
a list of them : — 1. “A true and candid Ex- 
position of the Jewish Religion, its Institu- 
tions, Ceremonies, Prayers, and Rites,” in 
the German language ; it was first printed 
at Augsburg, A. d. 1530, 4to., afterwards, 
with additions and emendations by the au- 
thor, at Leipzig a.d. 1531, 4to., and again in 
the same year and at th(‘ same place, but in a 
different type : all this shows the high esti- 
mation in which this little book was held by 
his contemporaries. Indeed, Luther himself 
speaks of it in high terms, as well as J. 
Miiller in the preface to his “ Judaismus De- 
lectus,” and Hoornbeck in the Prolegomena 
to his treatise “De convertendis Judieis.” 
It was printed also at Frankfort on the Main, 
A.D. 1.544, 1561, and 1689, in 4to. ; this 
edition, however, though published at Frank- 
fort was, according to Wolff, really printed 
at Helmstadt, and from it u as taken the last 
edition by Christian Reineccius, which was 
printed at Leipzig a. d. 1705, and again. 
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without alteration, a. d. 1713, in 8vo. 2. A 
German tract on the Christian (Roman Ca- 
tholic) Ceremony of the Procession of the 
Ass oil Palm Sunday, in which he attempts 
to prove its orthodoxy from the Old as well 
as the New Testament ; it w^as printed a. d. 
1541 in 4to., though neither Wolff nor 
Gcsner gives the place of publication. 3. A 
Declaration or Elucidation of the Fifty-third 
Chapter of Isaiah, in which he undertakes to 
prove that the promised Messiah is already 
come. This work is also in German, and the 
subject is thus treated. 1. A short, literal, 
and grammatical exposition of the chapter is 
given by the author himself. II. A German 
version of three celebrated Jewish commen- 
taries on this chapter, namely, those of Aben 
Ezra, Rash! (Solomon Jarchi) and Kimchi, 
with a refutation of their arguments. III. A 
comparison of the prophecies of the Old Tes- 
tament with the events of the New, in which 
he proves them to have been fulfilled from this 
fifty-third chapter, and finally a German ver- 
sion of the Targum, or Chaldee Paraphrase of 
this chapter. This work was printed at Vienna 
by Joan. Singremius a. d. 1 534, in 4to. 4. 
A Hebrew Psalter, with points. In his Latin 
preface, he speaks of a Hebrew grammar 
which he is about to publish to be called 
“ Viccuach Halashon ” (“ The Strife of the 
Tongue ”), and also a complete translation of 
the Gospel of St. Matthew. In his treatise 
on the Jewish religion, he also mentions the 
following works by himself as already in the 
press : — “ On Usury as practised the 
Jews*,” “ On the Jewish Family of Wolff; ” 
and “ A Dialogue on Faith with a Jew.” 
After all the praise bestowed on this author’s 
celebrated tract on Judaism, AVageiiseil, in 
his learned treatise on the Talmudic book 
“ Sota,” says that Margarita is often very se- 
vere upon the Talmud, but that he had cer- 
tainly never read it. (Wolfius, Bihlioth. Hebr, 
i. 202, 203., iii. 129, 130., iv. 789. ; Barto- 
loccius, Bihlioth. Mag, llabb. i. 37 5. ; Conr. 
Gesnerus, Bihlioth. a Simlero, p. 03, 64. ; 
Wagenseilius, Sota, p. 1105.) C. P. II. 

ANTO'NIO MOROSI'NI (IN'JmX 
'PDITID), an Italian Jew, who having be- 
come a convert to Christianity, resided at 
the court of Ferdinand II. grand duke of 
Tuscany, during the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, where he wrote a volume of 
Italian poetry on various subjects, among the 
rest an cpithalamium on the marriage of the 
Marcpiis Cosmo Ricciardo (afterwards Cosmo 
HI.) and Julia Spada, which was printed at 
Florence a. d. 1692, in 4to. (Wolfius, Bib- 
Hath. Hebr. iii. 129.) C. P. H. 

ANTO'NIO, NICOLAS, was born at 
Seville on the 28th or the 31st of July, 1617. 
His family originally came from the Nether- 
lands, his grandfather havipg emigrated to 
Spain from Antwerp, and his father was at 
the time of his birth administrator of the ad- 
miralty at Seville. Antonio commenced his 
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studies in Seville, at the college of St. Thomas, 
and pursued them at the tmiversity of Sala- 
manca, where he was the favourite pupil of 
Don Francisco Ramos del Manzano, a cele- 
brated teaelier of jurispriulenee, who was 
afterwards tutor to the prince who became 
Charles II. of Spain. At Salamanca Antonio 
commenced preparing a work on the names 
of persons and places mentioned in the Pan- 
dects, and had already advanced as far as 
the third part of the Pandects when he 
found that his labours had been anticipated 
by a previous work on the same subject by 
Don Antonio Agustin, archbishop of Tar- 
ragona. This experience of the inconve- 
nience of the want of bibliographical know- 
ledge first led him to pay attention to that 
study, and he soon formed the plan of the 
great work which he lived to execute, of a 
complete list of the authors of Spain, with 
a catalogue of their writings. He com- 
menced his labours soon after at Seville, 
where, on his return in 1649, the melan- 
choly occasion of a visit of the plague in its 
most violent shape supplied him with abund- 
ance of leisure, and he was fortunate enough 
to be able to employ it in a way both sooth- 
ing and useful. Residing, for the benefit of 
the open air, at a house in a suburban gar- 
den without the gate of (’armona, he spent 
his days in the library of the neighbouring 
Benedictine monastery, collecting materials 
for his intended work, during three months 
hat the pestilence lasted. In 1651 he w^ent 
to Madrid to seek some literary post, and in 
the following year obtained the license for 
he publication of a legal treatise, “De Exilio,” 
which however did not make its ai)pearancc 
till seven years after at Antwerp, lie be- 
came a knight of Santiago, and in 1659 w*as 
named by King Philip IV. his general agent 
at the court of Rome, where he arrived in 
September of that year, and continued to re- 
side for the following eighteen years. In 
1677 he was recalled to Madrid by his ap- 
pointment as “ Fiscal of the Royal Council 
of the Crusade ” by King Charles TI. While 
at Rome, in addition to his office of agent for 
Spain, the duties of which were sufficient to 
occupy the time of most men, he held that of 
agent of the inquisition, of Naples, of Milan, 
and of Sicily, and yet, in spite of all these 
ngagements, he contrived to labour at his 
^reat bibliographical work, the second part 
>f which, comprising the authors from a. d. 
1500 to his own time, he published at Rome 
'n 1672. After his return to Spain there was 
;omc intention, in 1683, of sending him am- 
bassador to Portugal, but the appointment 
never took place, and he died of epilepsy, at 
Madrid, on the 13th of April, 1684, deeply 
in debt, though in addition to his offices he 
held a canonry of Seville. Much of this debt 
lad doubtless been incurred in the formation 
•f his valuable library, which is said by Car- 
dinal Saenz de Aguirre to have contained 
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thirty thousand volumes, and to have been 
the best in Rome alter tliat of the Vatican. 

The works of Antonio require to be enu- 
merated Muth some particularity. They are, 
1. “De Exilio,” Antwerp, 1659, folio, a very 
learned treatise on exile from the earliest 
times, commencing with that of the rebel 
angels from Heaven and of Adam from Pa- 
radise. It is singular that on this subject 
also Antonio found himself anticipated, and 
that on sending the manuscript for inspection 
to Ramos del Manzano he was informed that 
his friend and fellow-pupil, Jose Fernandez 
de Retes, had just completed some commen- 
taries on the title of the Digest “ De Inter- 
dictione et Relegatione.” Both treatises were 
published in friendly rivalry, and both of 
them are highly spoken of by Gerard Meer- 
man, who considers that of Retes to be supe- 
rior as a legal essay, and that of Antonio in 
diversified learning. Antonio’s first chapter 
is a bibliographical one “ On those who 
have treated of Exile before him.” A new 
edition of this treatise, with very consider- 
able additions from the manuscript notes 
of Antonio to his own copy in the royal 
library at Madrid, w'as published in the 
third volume of Meennan’s “ Novus The- 
saurus Juris Civilis.” 2. The only other 
work published by Antonio during his life- 
time was that portion of the “ Bibliotheca 
Hispana,” afterwards called the “Bibliotheca 
Nova,” which relates to the authors who lived 
from the year 1500 to the date of publication. 
'J'his work, which appeared at Rome, in two 
volumes, folio, in 1672, was a sort of com- 
plement to the “ Bibliotheca Vetus,” which 
contains the authors from the earliest periods 
to the year 1500, but the “ Bibliotheca Vetus” 
did not appear till the year 1696, twelve 
years after the author’s death, when it was 
j)ublished, also at Rome, in two volumes, folio, 
under the editorship of Don Emanuel Marti, 
afterwards dean of Alicant, and at the ex- 
pense of Antonio’s friend and fellow-pupil, 
Cardinal Saenz de Aguirre, who had obtained 
it for that purpose from the author’s heirs. 

In the course of the next century these books 
became so rare that a copy was difficult to be 
met with in Spain, and when occasionally 
offered for sale brought a very high price. A 
new edition of the “ Bibliotheca Nova ” was 
at length set on foot, under the patronage of 
Charles III., and was considerably advanced 
under the editorship of Sanchez, Pellicer, and 
Ca.salbon, when Perez Bayer was requested 
to superintend a new edition of the “ Biblio- 
theca Vetus ” also, and both were at last pub- 
lished at the same time, at Madrid, in 1 788, 
in four folio volumes of beautiful typography. 
An error in the title i)age of the first volume 
of the “ Bibliotheca Nova,” by which 1783, 
instead of 1788, is given as the date of pub- 
lication, has occasioned much confusion on 
that head. This edition of the “ Bibliotheca 
Hispana,” which has since formed an indis- 
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pensable part of the library of every Spanish 
scholar, is, nevertheless, far inferior in value 
to w hat might reasonably have been expected. 
The “ Bibliotheca Vetus,” w hich, if Bayer 
had had the time and opportunity to bestow 
upon it his ample stores of learning, would 
probably have been as good as a work of 
the kind can be, w'as hurried through the 
press in order that it might appear simul- 
taneously with the “ Nova,” and it was con- 
sequently impracticable to introduce all the 
improvements which he wished, though his 
additions are of great value. I’he “ Biblio- 
theca Nova” was edited by Pellicer and 
Sanchez on so singular a plan that, but for 
the evidence of their own declaration in the 
preface, it would be difficult to believe 
that it could ever have been adopted by tw-o 
such men. They state that their design was 
to present the work of Nicolas Antonio 
entire, and add, that this “ they have so 
religiously observed, that even the authors 
whom Antonio, through forgetfulness, in- 
serted twice over have not been retrenched ; 

I * those whom he has once given as anonymous 
and once with their names are both retained ; 
omissions, which might easily have been 
supplied, have been left as they were, and 
some errors, which might readily have been 
corrected, remain untouched.” All that they 
allowed themselves to do was to insert in 
their proper places the manuscript notes from 
Antonio’s own copy of the book, which 
brought the information up to the year of his 
death, dnd supplied an additional harvest of 
eighteen hundred authors. 

The “ Bibliotheca Vetus” and “ Nova” are 
constructed upon different plans. In the 
former the authors are given in chronological 
series ; in the latter in alphabetical order, 
according to their Christian names. This 
preference of the Christian to the surname 
was common to most of the early bibliogra- 
phers, beginning with Conrad Gesner, but 
has now been long abandoned in every coun- 
try of Europe, except the Peninsula. The 
inconvenience which it causes is partially 
remedied in Antonio’s book by an index of 
surnames at the end, to which are appended 
six other indexes, all highly useful, one of 
the birthplaces of the authors whom he men- 
tions, two of the orders secular and regular 
to which some of them belonged, one of the 
ecclesiastical and another of the civil dignities 
w^hich they attained, and finally, one enumer- 
ating the subjects treated of in their works. 
By the last we arc enabled to discover among 
other things that the “Bibliotheca Nova” 
mentions four author^ who have written on 
optics and perspective, four on chemistry, 
seven on mineralogy, eleven on agriculture 
and eighteen on architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing and mechanics (which are all included 
by Antonio under one head), while it enume- 
rates eighty-two who have written on the 
sacred images of the Virgin, a hundred and 
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sixty-seven on the Immaculate Conception, 
two hundred and twenty on the “ Sum of 
Theology ” by St. Thomas Aquinas, and five 
hundred and seventy-five on the lives of 
saints and martyrs. Antonio gives a brief 
memoir of each of his subjects, a list of their 
works, both printed and manuscript, and of 
their various editions, with, in some cases, a 
reference to his authorities. Tie includes in 
his catalogue Portuguese as well as Spaniards, 
and all persons born in the Spanish or Por- 
tuguese colonies ; and he gives in the “ Bib- 
liotheca Vetus ” a separate list of Arabic au- 
thors connected with Spain, and in the “ Nova” 
another of writers who had resided in the 
Peninsula, or treated of its history, or might 
in any way be considered as belonging to a 
Spanish library, lie had also drawn up a 
list of rabbinical authors for the “Bibliotheca 
Vetus,” but it could not be found at the timt 
that work was printed, nor does it appear to 
have been discovered since. 

'I'he merits of Antonio have been spoken 
of in very high terms. In some commend- 
atory lines prefixed to the edition of the 
“ Bibliotheca Nova,” published by himself, 
he is called “a double miracle of nature;” 
Rodriguez de Castro, in his “ Bibliotcca Es- 
panola,” speaks of him as the “ incomparable 
Nicolas Antonio ; Seelen styles him “ the 
prince of bibliographers;” Morhof and Cle- 
ment praise him highly, and we have seen 
the enthusiastic reverence shown to him by 
Sanchez and Pelliccr. His merits are indeed 
so great, and the service he has rendered to 
literature so eminent, that it is but an un- 
grateful task to point out his deficiencies. 
It may, however, be observed that his adop- 
tion of the Latin language in treating of the 
Spanish writers of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries appears to have been a se- 
rious error in judgment. As the nature of 
his work requires a constant mention of the 
names of places and persons, the titles of of- 
ces, &e., all the objections which have been 
urged against the employment of an ancient 
language in modern history apply to it in 
their fullest force; and as after all he gene- 
rally gives the titles of books in their original 
languages without translation, (though the 
contrary has been often stated,) a great part of 
his information is not accessible to those who 
do not understand Spanish. Antonio’s I^atin 
style is neither pleasing nor even correct. 
Bayer, in the preface to his edition of the 
“ Bibliotheca Vetus,” points out solecisms in 
the first edition of the most unusual character, 
false concords, the accusative used instead 
of the nominative, and other things of the 
kind. The adoption of the arrangement by 
Christian names is one which every reader 
regrets at least nine times out of ten that he 
consults the work of Antonio; it has no 
perceivable recommendation, and it has the 
disadvantage of separating widely many 
names which ought to be close together. 
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The general character of his biographical 
narratives is that of provoking dryness, even 
in cases where the subject is interesting and 
the materials ample. This is shown very 
conspicuously in his account of Calderon, 
whom he dismisses with a few vague sen- 
tences of praise, without even mentioning 
the date or place of his birth, or particu- 
larising his works any further than as “ some 
volumes of comedies.” Though generally 
honest and candid in his criticism on se- 
cular subjects, he cannot be considered as 
very liberal or enlightened on ecclesiastical 
matters, and he has carried his dislike of 
heretics so far as to omit the name of Michael 
Servetus altogether. It may be observed 
also, that the list of authors in the “ Biblio- 
theca” is far from complete. Even in the 
second edition Antonio will be found to enu- 
merate no more than a hundred and eighty- 
eight Valencian authors, while Rodriguez, in 
the “ Biblioteca Valentina,” gives more than 
seven hundred. With all these deductions, 
the “ Bibliotheca Ilispana ” is still the best 
work to consult on a subject of Spanish lite- 
rature, and often the only one. A translation 
of it into Spanish, with an attempt to correct 
its errors, supply its omissions, and continue 
it to the present time, would be one of the 
most valuable presents that could be made to 
the libraries of Europe. Finally, if Antonio 
was not a Mazzuchelli, it is but fair to re- 
member that he estimated more justly than 
Mazzuchelli what the ordinary limits of 
human life would allow to be performed, and 
has left us a work which is at least in one 
sense complete. . 

His third great work is the “ Censura de 
Historias Fabulosas,” first published at Va- 
lencia, in one volume folio, in 1742, by Don 
Gregorio Mayans i Siscar. It is a learned 
dissertation on the authenticity of certain 
chronicles relating to ancient Spanish eccle- 
siastical history, which purport to be written 
by Flavius Dexter, Marcus Maximus, Luit- 
prand, and Julian Perez, but are in reality 
the production of Father Geronimo Roman de 
la Higuera, who pretended to discover them 
towards the close of the sixteenth century. 
The fact of the forgery is clearly established 
in this very elaborate piece of criticism, which 
occupies more than six hundred and forty 
folio pages closely printed in double columns. 
Even this was only a portion of what An- 
tonio intended to write on the subject: he 
speaks in the short account of himself which 
he gives in the “ Bibliotheca Nova ” of a 
projected work in Latin, to be entitled “ Tro- 
phseum historico-ecclesiasticum Deo Veritatis 
erectum ex Manubiis pseudo- Hi storicorum 
Flavii Dextri,” &c.; and among his manu- 
scripts were several in Spanish relating to 
the same affair, which Mayans announced 
his intention of publishing as a supplement 
to the “ Censura.” These fictitious chro- 
nicles had in 
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eyes of the Spanish ecclesiastics ; some ex- 
pressions of Antonio concerning them in 
the “ Bibliotheca Vetus ” had brought some 
trouble on Cardinal Saenz de Aguirre when he 
published it, and the whole of the copies of I 
the “ Censura ” were seized by order of the | 
Spanish government soon after its appear- 
ance. The investigation which followed con- 
vinced the government of the correctness of 
Antonio's views, and the “ Censura ” was 
three months afterwards allowed to be sold 
again. Together with this work were given 
some interesting literary letters by Antonio, 
which had first been published by Mayans at I 
Lyon in 1733, and were afterM*ards reprinted | 
by him in his “ C'artas de varios Autores Es- ' 
paholes.” Some misapprehension of the 
meaning of the Spanish word “ Cartas ” (let- 
ters) has led the writer of the article on 
Antonio in the “Biographic Universelle " to 
desorihe the “ Censura ” as “ ouvrage orne 
de f o/Yc.v,” which Watt in the “ Bibliotheca 
llritannica,” has translated “ ornamented 
with plates.” 

In a biography by Mayans prefixed to 
the “ Censura,” he gives an account of se- 
veral unpublished manuscripts of Antonio : 
— a “ Series Historicorum ; ” a “ Hermes 
Biblicus;” a “Censura Universal;” two 
Itineraries, &c., which are preserved in the 
royal library at Madrid, to which they 
Avere presented by Uon Adriano Coning, the 
nephew and one of the heirs of Antonio. A 
fine portrait of Antonio, whose countenance 
is remarkably sensible and prepossessing, is 
given in the last edition of the “ Bibliotheca,” 
and in the great collection of “ lletratos de 
los Espanoles.” {Life by Mayans prefixed 
to the Censurctf and l)y Bayer to the Biblio- 
theca Vetus ; every edition of every work 
of Antonio ; Arana de Varflora, Hijos de 
Sevilla, iv. 43 — 48. ; Seelen, Selecfa Literaria, 
p. I — 51.; Meuscl, Bibliotheca Ilistorica, vi. 
4—13.) T.W. 

ANTONIO OF PADUA, SAINT, was 
born at Lisbon on the 15th of August, 1195. 
He was descended from a noble and wealthy 
family, and on his father’s side he was related 
to Godfrey of Bouillon, the celebrated cru- 
sader. His real name before he entered the 
monastic life was Ferdinand. In his fifteenth 
year he entered the order of the Augustin 
monks, but in 1220 he left them, and joined 
the Franciscan order, which had been esta- 
blished some years b efore by St. Francis of 
Assisi, of whose disciples Antonio became 
one of the most zealous and renowned. With 
a view to convert the heathens, or to win the 
crown of martyrdom, he embarked in 1221 
on an expedition to Africa, but a storm cast 
him back upon the coast of Italy. His mis- 
sionary plans among the heathens were now 
given up, and after having stayed for some 
time in a hermitage in Italy, he went about 
preaching in various towns of France and 
cspwially at MontpelUery Toulouse, 


Bologna, and Padua. His biography consists 
of numerous marvellous stories, from which 
it is impossible to elicit the truth. He is 
chiefly celebrated for his extraordinary talent 
of preaching. He himself, however, went so 
far in his monkish humility, as to assert that 
he was better fitted for washing the dishes 
and spoons in a monastery than for preaching. 
In truth, he possessed little knowledge, and 
of theology he was profoundly ignorant. He 
lied at Padua on the 13th of June, 1231. In 
:he year follov/ing Pope Gregory XL placed 
lim among the saints, and a magnificent 
church was dedicated to him at Padua. His 
omb in this church is a master-work of 
middle age sculpture. The (Church of Rome 
celebrates his memory on the 13th of June. 
He is invoked as one of the greatest of their 
saints by the Roman Catholics, but more es- 
pecially in Portugal and Italy ; and he is 
believed to exert his influence in averting 
diseases and epidemics among cattle. The 
Avritings of St. Antonio, consisting of sermons, 
a mystical explanation of the Scriptures and 
a biblical concordance, are of very little value. 
The following is a list of them : 1. “ Ser- 
mones Dominicales, Adventus, Quadragesi- 
males, aliique de Tempore,” Paris, 1521, 8vo. 
The most correct edition is that of R. Mafl'ei, 
Venice, 1575, 8 vo. 2. “ Concordantiic Mo- 
rales Sacrai Scripturcc Prsedicatoribus ad 
Virtutem commendandam utilissimse,” Rome, 
1G24; Paris, 1641 ; Cologne, 1047. 3. “ In- 

terpretatio Mystica in omnes fere Sacras 
Scripturm Libros,” Paris, 1041, fob; Lyon, 
10.53, fob; Regensburg, 1739, fob These 
three works are also printed in L. Wadding’s 
edition of the works of St. h’rancis of Assisi 
(Antwerp, 1023, 4to.), and in the edition of 
the works by J. de la Haye (Paris, 1041, fob, 
reprinted at Lyon, 1653, fob). In 1757, A. 
M. Azzoguidius published from a MS. in the 
Franciscan monastery at Bologna, some ser- 
mons entitled, “ Sermones in Psalmos, ex. 
Autographo nunc primum in lueem ediii,” in 
2 vols. 4to. The MS. contains no author’s 
name ; but the editor was convinced, by the 
peculiar smell of the MS., that it was written 
by St. Antonio’s own hand, and that the ser- 
mons were his work. This edition contains 
also a biography of the saint. His life has 
been often written, in all the language* of 
Europe, both in prose and in verse. {Acta 
Sanctorum, June 13.; Nicolaus Antonius, Bib- 
liotheca Hispana Vetus, viii. c. 2. ; Hamberger, 
Zuverldssige Nachrichten, iv. 365.) L. S. 

ANTONIO DE PA'PHIA 
HR'BXB H), which Wolff interprets to mean 
de Pavia (Ticinensis). There was a folio 
manuscript in the library of Colbert, on the 
treatment of fevers, translated from the 
Latin of Antonio de Paphia into Hebrew by^ 
R. Solomon ben Moses the physician, but no' 
notice is given of the time at which this 
author lived. ( Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr, iii. 

130.) C.P.1I. 
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ANTO'NIO, PE'DRO, a Spanish histori- 
cal painter, born at Cordova in 1614. lie 
was the scholar of Antonio del Castillo, and 
painted several works, which, through the 
freshness of their colouring, attracted the ap 
plause of the vulgar at Cordova, where ther< 
are several of his works. IMie best are, a 
St. Rosa de Lima and a St. 'I'homas Aqui- 
nas, in the convent of St. Paul. He died a 
(Cordova in 16 7. '5. (Bermudez, Dtcciunark 
Uistorico, ^c.) R. N. W. 

ANTONIO DA TRENTO. [Trknto.] 

ANTONIO DA TREVIGI painted at 
Trevigi about the beginning of the fifteenth 
century (1402 — 1414). In the church ofS. 
Niccolohe executed with considerable skill a 
colossal figure of St. Christopher. (Federici, 
Memorie Trcviyianc sii le Opere di Disegno,') 

R. N. W 

ANTO'NIO VENEZIANO, one of the 
most eminent painters in fresco of the four- 
teenth century, was born, according to Vasari, 
in Venice in 1310, but Baldinucci has con- 
cluded, from certain documents which he dis- 
covered, that he was a Florentine. He studied 
at Florence with Angelo Gaddi, and painted 
much in his style. Antonio painted some 
frescoes in Venice for the signory, but was so 
badly rewarded that he left the place in dis- 
gust. His chief works, now nearly all de- 
stroyed, were painted in Ilorence and in Pisa, 
where in the (himpo Santo and in other places 
he executed many works of extraordinary 
merit for the period, in the opinion of V^asari 
particularly, who praises the force of his co- 
louring, and the truth and harmony of his 
chiaroscuro, in which he was scarcely eciualled 
by any painter of his time. His design also 
was correct and graceful, and he was distin- 
guished likewise for the choice of his atti- 
tudes, the elegance of his draperies, and the 
variety of his expression. 

One of his most celebrated works was the 
Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes, painted in 
the convent of S. Spirito at Florence. Vasari 
says that his paintings in the Campo Santo 
were decidedly the best pictures there. He 
completed in this place the series commenced 
by Simone Memmi, of the life of San Ranieri : 
his own portrait is among the heads painted 
ny him. These works are still extant. 

Towards the end of his life he devoted 
himself to the study of medicine, and he be- 
came, says Vasari, no less skilful as a physi- 
cian than he was diligent as a painter. 

He died of the plague in Florence (a. d. 
1384), in the seventy-fourth year of his age; 
a victim to his exertions to save the lives of 
others. Paolo Uccello and Gherardo Star- 
nini were his scholars. (Vasari, Vite de^ Vit- 
torio ^c.) R. N. W. 

ANTO'NIO DE YEPES. [Yepes.] 
ANTONIOTTI, GIO'RGIO, was born at 
Milan in 1692, and resided some time in 
Holland, where, in 1736, he published his 
fisst work, “ Twelve Sonatas for the Violon- 
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cello or Viol di Gamba.” He afterwards 
came to London, where he lived more than 
twenty years, without rising to eminence in 
any branch of his profession. His work 
“ I/Arte Armonica,” translated into English, 
was published by Johnson in 1760, It is 
partly historical and ])artly theoretical, but its 
intrinsic value is not great. (Fetis, Dio- 
graphic Universclle des Musiciensi Antoniotti, 
D Arte Armonica.) E. T. 

ANTONFSZf:, KORNELIS, a good 
Dutch painter of cities, and apparently also a 
wood-cutter. He was born at Amsterdam 
about 1500. There is in the exchequer at 
Amsterdam a painting of that place executed 
in 1536 by Antonisze. He published also a 
view of the same place in a set of twelve 
woodcuts, dedicated to Charles V., which is 
very scarce. Antonisze was one of the she- 
riffs of Amsterdam, and in 1547 was elected a 
member of the city council. His name is 
sometimes written Teunissen ; both forms 
signify the son of Antony or Antonius : and 
Sotzmann, “ Ueher des Anton von Worms Ab- 
bildung der Stadt Coin aus den Jahren 1531,” 
conjectures that Antonisze may have been 
the son of Anton von Worms. 

There was a Henrik Antoniszen or An- 
THEUNiszEN, who died at Antw’erp in 1794, 
aged fifty-seven : he painted excellent land- 
scapes in the style of Berghem. He had 
many good scholars. (Houbraken, Grootc 
Schouburgh der Nedvrlantsche Kunstschilderso 
&c. ; Nagler, Neucs Alh/emeincs Kiinstler 
Lexicon.) ‘ R. N. W. 

ANTO'NIUS. This name of a physician 
occurs several times in Galen’s w'oAis, but 
whether all the passages refer to the same 
person or to several individuals it is impos- 
sible to say. If it refers to several indi- 
viduals, they must all liave lived in or before 
the second century after Christ. One is called 
“the herbalist,” anotlier “the druggist,” and 
the prescriptions of both are quoted with ap- 
parent approbation. They may both perhaps 
be the same as Antonius Castor. A third is 
the person to whom the treatise “ On the 
Pulse ” (which is in the nineteenth volume 
of Kuhn’s edition of Galen’s works, but which 
is generally considered to be a spurious com- 
pilation from his other works on the same 
subject) is addressed, and who is there styled 
“ a lover of learning and a philosopher.” The 
only reason for thinking him to have been a 
physician is the nature of the work addressed 
to him. An Epicurean philosopher, who was 
a contemporary of Galen, is added to this 
list by Fabricius, but the writer is not aware 
if there being any grounds for his so doing. 
He composed a philosophical work, entitled 
ITfpl irr\ tois ’iSlots Uddeirti/ 
which probably means (for Galen himself 
notices the obscurity of the title) “ On the 
guarding against one’s own Affections,” in 
answer to which Galen wrote his work “ On 
knowing and curing the peculiar Affections 
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of ea6h Soul*^ (Hepl koI 

Qtpccfrftas^ rw$r it^ igd^cw ^vxfi *l8fwi/‘ tlo- 

9wy). ,Oal«a*s ti^atisc Is still extant in the 
fifUi volume of his t^orks, but that of An- 
tofiius is Jolt, (rabricius, Biblioth. Grtrca, 
voLxUi. p."'65. ed. vet.) W. A. G. 

ANXO'NI-US DE AGUILERA. [An- 
TX>itius Cabtaginbnsis.] 

. ANTO'^JIUS, A'TTICUS, a rhetorician 
mentioned by Marcus Seneca (^Siiasoritt, 2.). 
A few words from one of his declamations 
are cited witb high approbation by Seneca. 

W. B. D. 

A;NT0'NIUS DE AZARO. [Antony 
OF Parma.] 

AN'i'O'iSrTJS, CAIUS, was the second son 
of M. Antonius Creticus, and brother of An- 
tonins the Triumvir. He first appears in his- 
tory in B. c. 54, when, in conjunction with 
his younger brother Lucius and C, Memraius, 
tribune of the people, he prosecuted A ulus 
Gabinius, consul in b. c. 58, for oppression 
and extortion in liis government of Syria. 
In B. c. 51, Gains Antonius was quajstor to 
Q. Minucius Thermus, proproctor of Asia, to 
whom he was recommended by M. Cicero as 
his deputy in that province until the new 
proconsul arrived. Cicero’s quarrel with the 
Antonii was subsequent to b. c. 51, and he 
described the three brothers as men of some 
eloquence and talents, whom it would be 
prudent in Minucius to conciliate, especially 
as they were certain of soon being tribunes 
of the people, and, in due time, consuls {Ad 
FamiliareSf ii. 18.). Cains Antonius, how- 
ever, was never tribune. Rut at the break- 
ing out of the civil wars in b. c. 49 he was 
sent as Cajsar’s lieutenant to Illyricum, and 
was besieged in the island Coricta on the 
Illyrian coast by M. Octavius and Ii. Scri- 
bonius liibo, who commanded a squadron of 
the fleet of Cn. Pompeius. His provisions 
failed him, one of his centurions, T. Pulfio, 
proved treacherous, and he was compelled to 
surrender. His army — fifteen cohorts, ac- 
cording to Orosius (vi. 15.) — was incorpo- 
rated with that of Pompeius, and Antonius 
remained a prisoner imtil after the battle of 
Pharsalus. He was appointed one of the 
pontifiees by Julius Caesar, and was city- 
praetor with M. Brutus in b. c. 44. In the 
same year his elder brother Marcus Anto- 
nius was consul, and his younger brother 
Lucius tribune of the people. As Marcus 
and the Caesarian party had driven M. Brutus 
and'his fellow -conspirators from Rome, Caius 
Antonius alone officiated as city-praetor. In 
this office he received Octavianus Caesar’s 
declaration that he meant to claim the estates 
of his late uncle, the dictator. The praetorian 
gangies which Caius Antonius exhibited on 
the 7th of July in the same year were anx- 
iously awaited by both parties, since it was 
probable that the general feeling towards 
Caesar’s murderers would be manifested 
during their representation. The province of 
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Macedonia," ^hich Caesar had assigned to M. 

I Brutus, after having been first transferred to 

; Marcus Antonius, was finally, at his insti- 
gation, given by the senate to Caius. He 
landed at Apollonia in Illyricum late in the 
autumn of b. c. 44. But his province w as 
already in possession of M. Brutus, and on 
every side a superior force was ready to 
attack him. He expected to have been 
joined at Apollonia by the troops of Vatinius 
and Hortensius. Vatinius, however, had 
opened the gates of Dyracchium, and surren- 
dered his three legions to Brutus : and Hor- 
tensius had acknowledged Brutus as the 
legitimate proconsul of Alacedonia. Anto- 
nius had brought from Italy, according to 
Appian, a single legion, according to Cicero, 
only seven cohorts. 1 1 is brother Al arcus and 
Cornelius Dolabella had witluirawn five 
legions to their respective provinces of Cis- 
alpine Gaul and Syria, and a sixth, under the 
command of Caius’s own lieutenant, laieiuS 
Piso, had yielded to Brutus : Caius, there- 
fore, finding himself too weak to defend 
Apollonia, and suspecting the disposition of 
the townsmen, went to Buthrotus, but, on his 
march thither, three of his cohorts were cut 
off by Brutus. He w'as again defeated by the 
lieutenant of Brutus, the young Marcus 
Cicei’o, wdiile attempting to seize some strong 
posts in the neighbourhood of By His ; and 
shortly afterwards was overtaken on some 
marshy ground and surrounded by the cavalry 
of the enemy. About tlie middle of March, 
B. c. 43, his troops obliged him to suiTcnder 
to Brutus, for his capture is mentioned by 
Cicero in his thirteenth Philippic oration, 
which was spoken in the senate on March 
the 20th. Although the expediency of putting 
him to death, in requital for the murder of 
Trebonius at Ephesus by Dolabella, was urged 
by Cicero and others, Antonius was at first 
allowed to retain his prmtorian lictors and 
fasces. But his confinement was rigorous 
after the discovery of his attempts to excite 
the soldiers to mutiny. The proscription 
and murder of Decimus Brutus and Cicero 
by the second triumvirate at length deter- 
mined M. Brutus to order the death of his 
prisoner. The execution of the order was 
entrusted to Q. Hortensius, late proconsul of 
Macedonia, on which account M. Antoniqlf, 
after his victory at Philippi, caused Horten- 
sius to be slain on thie grave of his brother. 
The accounts of the death of C. Antonius 
and its attendant circumstances are, however, 
various. Dion Cassius says that he was put 
to death in Apollonia by one Caius Clodius, 
who guarded him, without any authority from 
Brutus, because he feared that the emissaries 
of the triumvir Marcus Antonius would 
his rescue. He mentions, however, the ver- 
sion of the story which Plutarch and Ap- 
pian followed, and which attributes his jjiix- 
ecution to M. Brutus. Velleius Paterculus 
(ii. 71.) says that Q. Hortensius fell m^h^ 
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action at Philippi. Livy {Epitome^ cxxiv.) 
leaves it undecided. Two medals are assigned 
to this Caius Antonins by Rasche, Lexicon 
liei Numarice. One of them, a silver medal, 
has the legend “ C. Antonius Procos.” on 
the upper face, and the word “ Pontifex ” on 
the ' reverse. The other medal has on the 
reverse “ Roma ” and the head of Hercules, 
^mesti. Clams Ciceronimia; Baiter, One- 
masticon TvUianum^ Caius Antonius the 
indices to Plutarch’s Lives, Bryant’s ed. ; 
Dion Cassius ; Appian, CivS Wars; Csesar, 
Sdhm Qallicum, iii. 4. 10. 67. ; Florus, iv. 
2. § 31. ; Lucan, iv. 406. ; Valerius Maximus, 
viu. 1. § 3.) W. B. D. 

ANTONIUS, CAIUS HY’BRIDA, was 
tlie younger of the two sons of M. Antonius 
the Orator, and uncle of the Triumvir. The 
origin and meaning of his surname, Hybrida, 
are uncertain. Plmy (HisU Nat viii. 79.), 
Valerius Maximus (viii. 6. § -L), Horace, 
QSaiira, vii. 2.), and Suetonius (Octavius, 
19.), apply the word to one who is born of a 
Roman father and a foreign mother. The 
parents of Caius Antonius must, however, 
have been both of them Roman citizens, 
although it is remarkable that his mother’s 
name is nowhere mentioned : for otherwise I 
he himself would neither have ranked among 
the Antonii, nor been eligible to the magis- 
tracies. Like Creticus, therefore, Hybrida 
was probably a term of reproach, suitable to 
the low habits of one whom Cicero calls a 
gladiator, a robber, and a charioteer (Oratio in 
Toija Candida), In n. c, 87 , as military tri- 
bune, he accompanied Sulla into Greece. 
But on the return of Sulla to Italy in n. c. 83, 
Antonius remained behind with a few troops 
of horse, and levied contributions on the pro- 
vince of Achaia. For this offence, on the 
petition of the provincials, Antonius was pro- 
secuted by C. Julius Caesar before M. Lu- 
cullus, the praetor peregrinus, n. c. 76. He 
was cited, but refused to appear, alleging 
some informality in the appointment of the 
judges, and for a time the prosecution was 
dropped. Six years afterwards, however, the 
censors L. Gellius and Cn. Cornelius Len- 
tulus, B. c. 70, expelled him from the senate 
for his original offence, for disobeying tlie 
praitor’s summons, and for squandering his 
own property. Cicero says that Antonius 
sold his herds of cattle and assigned over his 
pasture-lands, but kepf his herdsmen, and 
threatened to employ them in a servile war. 
Antonius returned from Greece in time to pro- 
fit by Sulla’s proscription, and he was one of 
the Roman nobles who flattered the dictator 
by appearing in public as charioteers at his 
Circensian games, b. c. 81. At what time he 
regained his seat in the senate is unknown. 
Before his expulsion he had probably been 
tribune of tlie people (O'relli’s Inscriptions, 
No. 8673.), and he was cedile between b.c. 
69 — 66 At the games which he then ex- 

hibited, the proscenium and stage decorations 
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were plated with silver. (Pliny, ///.,/. 
Nat. xxxiii. 16. j Valerius Maximus, ii. 4 . 
6.) He was one of Cicero’s colleagues in 
Ihe prictorship, b. c. 66, and in the consul- 
ship, B. c. 63. At the praetorian comitia he 
was raised, through Cicero’s interest with the 
people, from the lowest to the third place 
among the candidates. In canvassing for the 
consulship, Catiline and Antonius, secretly 
supported by Crassus and Cmsar, employed 
every means to prevent Cicero’s election, and 
drew on themselves the orator’s invective in 
his speech in “ Toga Candida.” Their re- 
plies were published, hut turned chiefly on 
the obscurity of Cicero’s family. They bribed 
so openly, that the severe penalties of the 
Calpumian law against bribery were ren- 
dered more stringent on their account by 
the enactment, after much opposition in 
the senate, of the Lex Tullia de Ambitu. 
Antonius was at length declared Cicero’s 
colleague by a small majority in the cen- 
turies over Catiline ; and he owed it to 
the respect entertained for his father’s me- 
mory that some men of character supported 
him. Once in the consulate, Antonius was 
formidable, and must be conciliated. He 
was the hope of Catiline and his party, and 
his debts and profligate habits made him de- 
sirous or heedless of a revolution. But he 
was also indolent and irresolute, and his 
position as consul perhaps inclined him to 
support the existing constitution. Cicero was 
thus enabled to purchase his neutrality, at 
least during their joint magistracy, by giving 
up to him, without awaiting* the ballot for 
the provinces, Macedonia, the plunder of 
which would retrieve his broken fortunes. 
After the complete exposure of Catiline’s de- 
signs, his personal interests kept Antonius 
true to the senate ; but he never forgave or 
voluntarily seconded bis colleague. Towards 
the end of b. c. 63, Antonius went into Etruria 
to assist the praetor Q. Metellus Ccler in pre- 
venting Catiline’s escape through the passes 
of the Apennines into Transpadane Gaul. 
With some lingering hope in his old asso- 
ciate, Catiline attacked the consul rather than 
the praetor, and a seasonable or a pretended 
fit of the gout saved Antonius from the regret 
or the shame of conquering his late con- 
federate. His lieutenant, M. Petreius, de- 
stroyed Catiline and his army, and Antonius 
obtained the title of imperator. Triumphal 
honours had not yet been granted for vic- 
tories in civil wars, yet Antonius travelled 
to Macedonia with laurel on his lictors’ rods. 
Macedonia was the price of bis adherence to 
the senate, and he exacted it to its full amount 
from the oppressed provincials. The appear- 
ance in his suite of one Hilarus, an accountant 
trained in the slave schools of Pomponius At- 
ticus, and afterwards a freedman of Cicero’s, 
gave rise to a report, which Antonius encou- 
raged, that his late colleague’s resipiation of 
Macedonia had not been wholly disinterested. 
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Antonins seems to have told the provincial! 
that he robbed on Cicero’s account as well as 
his own. (Cicero, Ad Alticmn^ i. 12.) If h( 
promised, however, he never performed ; and 
in a letter to Antonins himself {Ad Familiares^ 
V. 5.), Cicero makes heavy complaints of his 
former colleague’s ingratitude. Antonius 
pillaged the barbarians on the frontiers as 
well as the subjects of his province. But the 
Dardanians, a tribe of Lower Moesia, attacked 
him on his retreat, and while Antonius fled 
with the horse, cut off his infantry, and re- 
covered the booty. He was defeated a se- 
cond time in Upper Mmsia by the natives, 
assisted by the Bastarnce, a Scythian tribe. 
His ill success, rather than his previous ex- 
tortions, attracted the notice of the senate. 
He was threatened with a recall, and by Cncius 
Pompeius, then returning from the Mithri- 
datic war, with prosecution for misgovern- 
ment. The interest of Cicero with the senate 
seems again to have been exerted in favour 
of Antonius, and he was quietly superseded 
* in Macedonia by C. Octavius, the father of 
Augustus, K. c. GO. But id the following 
year, n, c. 59, the consulship of Ciesar and 
Bibulus, when Cicero was himself in immi- 
nent danger from Clodius, Antonius was j)ro- 
secuted by M. Ciclius for his share in Cati- 
line’s conspiracy, and at the same time by 
his future son-in-law C. Caninius Gallus, 
before the prmtor Cn. Lentulus Clodianus, 
for malversation in liis province. Although 
defended by Cicero, he was condemned, 
under the Cornelian laws against treason 
and malversation, to a pecuniary fine and 
banishment. He chose (’epliallenia for his 
residence in exile, and his pretensions to 
act as governor of the island were con- 
nived at. In B. c. 49 his nephew Marcus 
was tribune of the people and Cjcsar’s lieu- 
tenant in Italy. Yet Antonius was not 
allowed to return to Rome before b. c. 47, 
when his recall was the act, not of his ne- 
phew, but of the dictator himself. Cicero, 
indeed, hints that Marcus was in his uncle’s 
debt, and since an exile had no civil rights, 
and could not enforce payment, he purposely 
deferred his uncle’s recall. For the same 
reason he excluded him from a commission 
of seven who were appointed to divide lands 
in Campania : because to appoint him a com- 
missioner involved the restoration of his civil 
rights. Antonius w^as a candidate for the 
censorship, probably about B. c. 45. His 
character made the attempt^ deplorable and 
ridiculous ; but the general contempt was 
heightened by his nephew, who had urged 
him to become a candidate, and, on the day 
of election, abruptly closed the comitia. And 
wlmn, in order to make room for his third 
wife, Fulvia, Marcus had ignominiously dis- 
missed his cousin Antonia, he scrupled not to 
charge her with adultery in her father’s pre- 
sence, and before a full assembly of the senate. 
This insult was offered to Antonius on the 1st 
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of January, b. c. 44, and with the mention of 
it by Cicero {Philippic, ii. 38.) ends our 
knowledge of his life. He died probably in 
the same year. If by Teucris (Cicero, Ad 
Atticunif i. 12., xiii. G., xiv. 7.) C. Antonius 
is meant, it increases the probability that the 
name Hybrida refers not to his parentage, 
but was really a nickname. (“ C. Antonius 
Hybrida” in Ernesti, Clavis Ciceroniana; 
and Baiter, Onomasticon TvUianumy where all 
the references for his history ar6 given.) 

W. B. D. 

ANTO'NIUS CARTAGINENSIS,or DE 
CARTAGENA, was a physician and pro- 
fessor of medicine at Alcala de Henarez. By 
the Emperor Charles V. he was appointed 
physician to the dauphin of France (after- 
w'ards Henry II.) and his brother, the Duke 
of Orleans, when, from 1528 to 1530, they 
were kept at Madrid as hostages for their 
father, Francis I. of France. He is described 
as a man of both learning and elegance. He 
wrote — 1. “Libellus de Fascinatione.” 2. 
“ De Febre pcstilentiali.” 3. “ De Signis 
Febrium, de Causa Dierum criticorum et 
ipsorum Notis,” which were all published 
together at Alcala de Henarez, in 1530, in 
folio. (Antonius Cartaginensis, Works.) 

For distinction, two other physicians named 
Antonius may be here mentioned. Anto- 
nius DE Aguilera was a physician at 
Guadalaxara, and wrote — 1. Pncclarm Rii- 
dimentorum Medicinic Libri Octo,” Alcala 
de Henarez, 1571, folio; a system of medi- 
cine and therapeutics collected from the 
works of his predecessors. 2. “Exposicion 
sobre las Preparaciones de Mesue,” Alcala 
de Heuarez, 15G9, 8vo. 

Antonius de Vi ana, was at one time a 
surgeon in the Spanish navy, and afterwards 
was attached to the hospital founded at 
Seville by (Uirdinal Cervantes. He wrote a 
work entitled “ Esjiejo de Chirurgia ; prim era 
Parte en Tres Exercitacioncs de Theorica y 
Practica,” Lisbon, 1631, 4to. (N. Antonius, 
BibUofheca Hispana Nova.) J. P. 

ANTONIUS CASTOR. [Castor, An- 
tonius.] 

ANTONIUS CRE'TICtJS, MARCUS, 
was the eldest son of Marcus Antonius the 
Orator, and father of Antonius the Triumvir. 
He was quccstor in n. c. 80, and pra*tor in 
B. c. 75. In the following year, through the 
‘.nfluencc of the consul, M. Aurelius Cotta, and 
of P. Cethegus, Antonius, with the title of pro- 
praetor, received the command of the coasts 
»f the Mediterranean, and of the whole fleet 
of Rome and her allies, with instructions to 
clear the seas of pirates. He made liis com- 
mission — which was nearly as extensive as 
he similar powers conferred on Cneius Pom- 
»eius in n.c. 67 — a pretext for plundering 
he provinces, especially Sicily ; and his con- 
uct in command was so incapable and un- 
brtunate, that he was suspected of a secret 
understanding with the pirates. Some par- 
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ticulars of the conduct of Antonius Creticus 
in Sicily will be found in Cicero’s orations 
against Verres {Divmatio. 55. ; Pseitdo-As- 
conius in Divination, p. 122., Orelli’s ed., 
Verrin. ii. 8.) lie attacked the Cretans, 
alleging that they had aided Mithridates VL, 
king of Pontus ; but, although he commanded 
the fleet of the Greek maritime states, he 
iraa totally defeated, and the greater part of 
his arm^ent destroyed. His own escape 
was belieyed to have been ignominiously 
"purchased, and the surname Creticus was 
the lasting memorial of his disgrace. Anto- 
nius never returned to Rome ; but died in 
Crete shortly afterwards. Sallust describes 
Antonius Creticus as one born to squander 
money, and heedless of every thing beyond 
the cares or pleasures of the moment. Plu- 
tarch describes him as of an easy and humor- 
ous^isposition, but vicious from indecision of 
character. He was first married to Numi- 
toria, daughter of Quintus Numitorius Pullus 
of Fregcllse, by whom he had no children. 
By his second wife, Julia, daughter of L. 
Julius Caesar, consul in n. c. 90, he had three 
sons, Marcus, Caius, and Lucius, and a 
daughter married to P. Vatinius. (Scholia 
liobieiisia in Oration, in Vatininm^ p. 321. 
OreUi’s cd.; Plutarch, Antonius^ 1. ; Dio- 
dorus Siculus, Fragment, xxxviii., xxxix. ; 
Cicero, Verrin. iii. 213.; Velleius Paterculus, 
ii. 21.J Sallust, Hist. iii. 39. ed. Gerlach.) 

W. B. D. 

ANTO NIUS CYRUS. [Antony, 
Saint.] 

ANTO'NIUS DIO'GENES (’Aj/Twms 
A( 07 eVrjs) was the author of a fabulous voyage 
to Thule, in twenty-four hooks, of whom 
Porphyrins in his Life of Pythagoras, and 
Photius, alone make mention, Photius says 
that he cannot ascertain the age of Antonius 
Diogenes, but that he certainly preceded 
Dauutscius, lleliodorus, Achilles Tatius, 
and Lucian, since these writers obviously 
borrowed materials from him for their va- 
rious works of fiction. If he w'ere older 
than Lucian, Antonius must have lived be- 
fore A. D. 122 — 200. Photius adds that a 
certain Antiphanes, whose age he does not 
mention, set Antonius the example of writing 
incredible travels. He commends Antonius 
for his clear style, his graceful descriptions, 
and for poetical justice — a singular merit in 
a writer of travels. The title of the work 
of Antonius was probably “ The Incredible 
Things beyond Thule ” (TA Mp &ov\riv 
HiTKrra). It was in the form of a dialogue, 
rather than, as Photius says, of a drama, and 
is the story told by Deinias, an Arcadian, to 
his countryman Cymbas, who had been de- 
puted to solicit his return from Tyre to the 
place of his birth. Deinias, who was ad- 
vanced in life, declined the proposal, but 
sought to make Cymbas amends for his 
fruitless voyage to Phcenicia ' by relating 
some passages of his extraordinary travels. 
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Antonius tried to gain credit for his fic- 
tions by forging a letter from Balagrus, one 
of the least eminent of Alexander the Great’s 

captains. In this epistle to his wife, 

Phile, a daughter of Antipater, — resident in 
Macedonia, Balagrus relates that Alexander, 
after the simk of Tyre, was shown by a 
soldier certain coffins, under ground, made of 
stone, and containing several legible inscrip- 
tions. Among these inscriptions were the 
following : — “ Deinias, the Arcadian, lived a 
hundred and twenty and five years : ” « Man- 
tinias, the son of Mnaso, lived forty and two 
years, and seven hundred and sixty nights 
“ Dercyllis, the daughter of Mnaso, lived 
thirty and nine years, and seven hundred 
and sixty nights.” The singular addition of 
nights to the sum of their years refers to the 
sleep in which they were cast by an Egyptian 
magician. In the crypt wherein the coffins 
were found was discovered also a casket of 
cypress-wood, on which were cut these words : 
— “Whoever thou art, O stranger, open this 
casket, and learn things worthy to be ad- 
mired.” Within the casket, inscribed on 
cypress tablets, were found the adventures of 
Deinias and Dercyllis. 

Deinias related that, in company with his 
son Demochares and three other Arcadians, he 
left Greece in quest of knowledge; that he 
crossed the Euxine and the Caspian Seas, 
climbed the Riphaean mountains, visited the 
mouth of the Tanais, and the region of 
eternal snows, and sailed on the ocean that 
surrounds the earth from the rising sun 
to the western island of Thule. At Thule, 
where he long sojourned, he met with a 
noble Tyrian damsel of great beauty and 
accomplishments, who, like himself, had 
passed through surprising adventures. Her 
name was Dercyllis, and similar fortunes 
inspired Deinias and Dercyllis with mutual 
love. The story of Dercyllis is a counter- 
part for extravagance to that of Deinias. 
’Phrough the machinations of Paapis, an 
Egyptian priest, she and her brother Man- 
tinias had been obliged to quit their native 
Tyre, Paapis, who had been banished from 
Egypt, was hospitably entertained by the 
parents of Dercyllis. He proved, however, 
to be a magician, and prevailed on Mantinias 
and his sister to administer to their aged 
parents a potion, which 'be promised should 
restore their youth, but which threw them 
into a death-like slumber. To expiate |^bis 
involuntary pai^ricide they fled from Tyre, 
visited many lahair, and beheld many wonders. 
At Leontini in Sicily they encountered Paapis, 
and took their revenge on him by stealii^ his 
books of magic, and his casket of medicated 
herbs. They fled to Metapontum in Itkly, 
where they learned that Paapis was in pursuit of 
them. Their informer was the philosopher As- 
treeus, a disciple of Pythagoras, and a compa- 
nion of the Scythian sage Zamolxis. Astrseus 
accompanied the fugitives to the banks of the 
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Tanais. Here they found Zamolxis, who was 
honoured by the Scythians as a god, and who 
predicted the adventures that afterwards be- 
tel them. By his advice they sailed to Thule, 
whither Paapis followed them, and by his 
enchantments threw them into a death-swoon 
bjr day, although they regularly revived at 
night. A native of Thule, however, who 
was enamoured of Dercyllis, supposing that 
Paapis had really killed her, slew the magi- 
cian and then himself. The books, which 
they had taken from Paapis, prescribed the 
mode of disenchanting Mantinias and Der- 
cyllis, and their parents. 

Astrams also contributed his stock of mar- 
vellous accidents, and related to Dercyllis 
some particulars of the life of Pythagoras 
and his father Mnesarchus. Mantinias and 
Dercyllis returned to Tyre before Deinias 
quitted Thule. But he afterwards rejoined 
them, and Cymbas saw Dercyllis at Tyre, 
when he came as the delegate of the Arca- 
dians to Deinias. After he had related his 
adventures, Deinias caused them to be in- 
scribed on two tablets of cypress-wood by 
Erasinides, an Athenian, who accompanied 
Cymbas. One of these tablets he gave to 
Cymbas himself for the use of his country- 
men, and the other he directed Dercyllis to 
place in his coffin after death. 

Anton ius Diogenes gave authorities for 
each of his stories, but showed little discri- 
mination in constructing them. The astro- 
nomical phenomenon of the days and nights 
lengthening as the pole is approached, is 
noticed, as well as the spherical form of the 
earth. His geography is absurd. Although 
Thule gives its name to the work of Antouius, 
it is merely a halting place for travellers, 
and its position is not defined. He makes 
Deinias go through the Euxine Sea to the 
Caspian, and from the latter to the mountains 
called Riphaean, and the mouth of the Tanais, 
though it is possible that the w’ords of An- 
tonins may mean the source of the Tanais. 
The cold drives Deinias northw^ards to 
the Scythian Ocean, and from thence he 
gets to the Eastern Ocean, and finds himself 
where the sun rises. Whatever may have 
been the age of Antonins Diogenes, he cer- 
tainly lived after Alexander the Great’s con- 
quests had thrown .open to the Greeks the 
countries between the Tanais and the Indus, 
and probably after the revival of the Pytha- 
gorean philosophy in the second century of 
our ajra. (Photius, CWe:r, clxvi., Bekker’s 
edition; Porphyrins, Vita P^hagora, Amster- 
dam, 1707, 4to.) W. B. D. 

ANTO NIUS FELIX. [Felix.] 

ANTO NIUS FLAMMA. [Flamma.] 

ANTO NIUS, ARCHBISHOP OF FLO- 
RENCE. [Antoninus, Saint.] 

ANTO'NIUS, FRANCISCUS. [An- 
thonie, Francis.] 

ANTO'NIUS GODEFROY. [Gode- 

froy.] 


ANTO'NIUS, lU'LUS, was the younger 
son of Marcus Antonins the Triumvir, and 
Fulvia, his third wife. His first name lulus, 
or, as it is sometimes improperly written, 
lulius, referred probably to the connexion of 
the plebeian Antonii with the patrician lulii, 
the progeny of Venus and Anchises, through 
^neas and lulus, by the marriage of M. 
Antonius Creticus with Julia, daughter of L. 
Julius Csesar, consul in b. c. 90. lulus Anto- 
nius was too young to accompany his father 
into the east, and was brought up at Rome 
by his step-mother Octavia with her own 
children by M. Antonius. One of his in- 
structors was L. Crassitius of Tarentum, a 
freedman, the author of a history or descrip- 
tion of Smyrna, who changed his proper 
Greek name Pasicles into the Roman sur- 
name Pansa (Suetonius, De lllustr. Gram- 
matic, 18.). After the death of the triumvir, 
Augustus provided for lulus Antonius by 
compelling the freedmen of the Antonian 
house to pay down the legacies which the 
law obliged them severally to leave at their 
death to their common patron. At the re- 
quest of his sister, Augustus gave his niece 
Marcella, Octavia’s daughter by her first 
husband C. Marcellas, consul in n. c. .50, in 
marriage to lulus Antonius, who thus be- 
came, after Julia and Agrippa’s sons, pre- 
sumptive heir to the empire. He appointed 
him pontifex and one of the prmtors of ii. c. 
l.‘J, and procured for him the consulate with 
Q. Fabius Maximus in n. c. 10. In his 
pnrtorship lulus Antonius celebrated the 
birth-day of Augustus by a bampiet to the 
emperor and the senate in the capitol, be- 
sides the usual chariot races, and combats 
with wild beasts. A province, apparently 
A.sia Minor, was assigned to Antonius after 
his consulship, and one of his edicts respect- 
ing the toleration of the Jewish worship in 
Asia is cited by Josephus {Jeiviah Antiq. xvi. 
6, § 7.). But his adulterous intrigue with Julia, 
the daughter of Augustus, which was not 
without suspicion of political ends (Seneca, 
De J3 rev date Vita‘s 5. ; Dion Cassius, Iv. 10.), 
was the cause of his being condemned to death 
in n.c. 2. Velleius Paterculus, who was his 
contemporary, says that Antonius anticij)ated 
the executioner by self-destruction, lulus 
Antonius was the author of an epic poem 
entitled “ Diomedeis,” in twelve books. 
Horace addressed to him the second ode of 
his fourth book. (Dion Cassius, li. 15., liv. 20. 
36. ; Plutarch, Awtomw.v, 87.; Tacitus, Annah^ 
i. 10., hi. 18., iv. 44. ; Pliny, I/ist, Nat. vii. 
46.) 

Lucius Antonius, the son of lulus Anto- 
nius, by Marcella, after her divorce from M. 
Vipsanius Agrippa, was, on his father’s death, 
although still very young, banished to Mar- 
seille, and there detained, on pretence of 
pursuing his studies, until his death in a. d. 
25. A place in the sepulchre of the Octavii 
was the only public honour granted to this 
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member of the iUuetrioiis and ill-fated family 
of the Antonii. (Tacitus, Annals^ iv. 44.) 

* W. B. D. 

ANTO'NIUS, JULIA'NUS, wrote a his- 
tory of the Jewish nation, and is cited, to- 
gether with Josephus, by Minucius Felix, 
Octavius, W. B. D. 

ANTO'NIUS LODOVI'CUS, was born 
at Lisbon, and was a doctor of medicine of 
Coimbra. His learning, not in medicine 
alone, but in Greek and Latin, obtained for 
him the professorship of medicine at Coim- 
bra, and in 1547 he began to lecture on the 
works of Galen, Aristotle, and others. He 
died in 1565, at a very advanced age, and 
left the following works*. — 1. “ Problematum 
Libri Quinque,” Lisbon, 1539-40, folio. 2. 
“ De Occultis Proprietatibus, I^ibri Quinque,” 
Lisbon, 1540, folio. 3. “De Re medica 
Opera,” Lisbon, 1540, folio. This consists of 
nine chapters, and contains commentaries on 
Galen’s writings on crises, the soul, and the 
foetus ; on some of the aphorisms of Hippo- 
crates and Avicenna ; on the errors of Pietro 
di Abano in his expositions of the problems 
of Aristotle ; and essays on respiration, the 
heart, and difficult breathing. (N. Antonins, 
Bibhotheca Hispana Nova; Antonins Lodo- 
vicus, lVirWd.s*.) J. P. 

ANTO'NIUS, LirCTUS, was the youngest 
son of M. Antonins Creticus. In n.c. 54 he 
was associated with his brother (3ains and 
the tribune C. Meinmius in the impeachment 
of Aulus Gabinius, consul in n.c. 58, for 
misgovernment in his province of Syria. In 
13. c. 44 he was tribune of the j)lebs. His first 
act on entering office, in the preceding De- 
cember, was to bring forward a law to em- 
power the dictator Ca*sar, who was then in 
the midst of his preparations for the Parthian 
war, to nominate the magistrates of the re- 
public for some years to come, and thus to 
avoid, during his absence from Home, the 
hazards of popular elections. After Cicsar’s 
murder, in n. e. 44, the tribunitian powers of 
!l^cius were highly serviceable to the designs 
OT his brother Marcus, and, without giving 
entire credence to the invectives of Cicero, 
it is evident that Lucius was an unscrupulous 
partisan. As early as April in the same year, 
Marcus Antonins, with tlie aid of Lucius, pro- 
posed and carried an agrarian law, the object 
of which was to win the favour of the veterans 
and the people. The execution of this law 
was intrusted to seven commissioners, of 
whom Lucius Antonius was chief. These 
were the septemviri who so highly excited 
the fears and indignation of Cicero, although 
it does not appear that his estates suffered by 
their proceedings, but, on the contrary, Lucius 
sought to conciliate him. For his conduct as 
commissioner a gilt equestrian statue — “ de- 
dicated,” as the inscription on its base stated, 

“ by the thirty-five tribes to their patron ” — 
was erected to Lucius on the left side of the 
roruin. Cicero says that this tribute to Jm- i 
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cius was the more preposterous since he had 
deprived many members of the tribes of their 
right of voting. The power of the commis- 
sioners extended over all the Public land in 
Italy ; Cicero adds, over private property 
also. This, however, was a rhetorical exag- 
geration ; but from the honours assigned to 
Lucius we may infer what classes of citizens 
were benefited by the commission. The 
equestria,n order erected a second statue to 
him as its patron : the military tribunes a 
third : the usurers a smaller one, with an 
inscription recording their gratitude to the 
patron of the “ Middle Janus,” the bankers’ 
quarter in Rome. Marcus Antonius was 
absent from the city when Octavianus arrived 
in the beginning of May ; but, with the con- 
currence of Lucius as tribune, he addressed 
the people, and undertook to discharge his 
lute uncle's legacies. He was a more ve- 
hement opponent of the senate than even his 
brother the triumvir ; and, on one occasion 
at Tibur (Tivoli), he is said by Cicero to 
have diverted by reproaches and threats 
Marcus Antonius from his purpose of con- 
ciliating the senate. He followed Marcus 
to the siege of Mutina with a newly raised 
legion ; and on the 15th of April, 13. c. 43, 
during the battle at Forum Gallorum (Castel 
Franco), took charge of the trenches around 
Mutina, and attempted to divide the enemy’s 
forces by an assault on the camp of Octa- 
vianus. In common with his brothers, Lucius 
was declared a public enemy by the senate, be- 
fore the final defeat of Marcus under the walls 
of Mutina was known at Rome. In the re- 
treat to Transalpine Gaul he led the advanced 
guard, and drove Culleo, the lieutenant of M. 
Lepidus, before him, and successfully resisted 
the attempt of Munatius Plancus to dislodge 
him from the passes of the Alps near Forum 
Julii (Friuli). In the year n.c. 41, Lucius An- 
tonius was consul with P. Servilius Isauricus, 
and on the 1st of January celebrated a tri- 
umph for a pretended, or at least an unknown 
victory over some of the Alpine mountaineers. 
There is a faint trace of his having been 
censor in the preceding year with P. Sulpi- 
cius, preserved in an inscription, but not 
mentioned by any historian. (Pigliiiis, An- 
naleSf iii. 481.) The consulate of Lucius w^as 
distinguished by the Perusine w*ar, which 
lasted from the summer of n. c. 41 to the 
spring of n.c. 40. Lucius, an able officer in 
subordinate commands, seems to have pos- 
sessed little original character. His eldest 
brother’s wife, Fulvia, was doubly aggrieved 
by the infidelities of her husband, who was 
now in Greece, and by Octavianus divorcing 
her daughter Clodia. To recall the one 
to Italy, and to avenge herself on the other, 
she laboured to effect a breach between 
the two principal triumvirs, and for this 
purpose Lucius was a fitting instrument. 
They inflamed the discontents of the veterans 
and of the citizens, whom the military colo- 
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nies had deprived of their lands. To the 
former they represented that Marcus Anto- 
nins was able to liquidate the arrears of their 
pay : the latter they assured of redress and 
protection. They inveighed against the tri- 
umvirate, and they insinuated or promised 
that Marcus would restore the ancient go- 
vernment. By these means Lucius and Fulvia 
collected in the spring of b.c. 41 a consider- 
able force. Lucius, accompanied by his bro- 
ther’s children, travelled through Southern 
Italy ; but, on the approach of the cavalry of 
Octavianus, he fled to his brother’s colonies 
in Apulia, and placed himself and his nephews 
under the protection of the veterans. After 
a fruitless conference at Teanum in Apulia 
between the adherents of the two trium- 
virs, Lucius, on pretence that his life was 
in danger, retired to the strong fortress of 
Prseneste (Palestrina). Octavianus made a 
second attempt at reconciliation, which was 
frustrated by Manius Rufus, Fulvia’s agent. 
At length, during the absence of Octavianus 
in Umbria, Lucius, at the head of six newly 
raised legions, repaired to Rome, where he 
was welcomed by the citizens, although the 
third triumvir, M. Lepidus, was stationed in 
the city with two veteran legions. The lieu- 
tenants of Marcus Anton ius, who were quar- 
tered in the more distant parts of Italy, did 
not, however, second the movements of Lu- 
cius, who, finding himself nearly surrounded 
by Octavianus and his generals, Salvidienus, 
Agrippa, Asinius Pollio, and Ventidius, re- 
tired to Perusia in Etruria. The strength of 
the town enabled Lucius to repel every enemy 
but famine. The “ Perusian famine,” how- 
ever, became in after times a proverb for 
intense and protracted suffering ; and Lucius, 
after earnest intercessions for his soldiers, 
surrendered himself unconditionally to Oc- 
tavianus. The fate of the garrison and towns- 
men of Perusia is differently related by his- 
torians. Suetonius says that, according to 
some accounts, Octavianus slaughtered three 
hundred senators and knights on an altar 
raised to the manes of his uncle Julius. Ap- 
pian asserts that he put to death only the 
senators of Perusia and a few of his most in- 
veterate enemies, and that his soldiers con- 
strained him to this cruelty. Lucius Antonius 
was sent into Spain with the honorary title, 
but without the power, of proconsul ; and he 
probably died soon afterwards, since there is 
no further mention of him. The pretence 
that the war with Octavianus was undertaken 
in defence of his brother the triumvir’s rights, 
procured for Lucius Antonius the honour of 
the inscription “ Pietas ” that appears on his 
medals. In Cicero’s Philippic Orations and 
Epistles TiUcius Antonius is represented as 
a ruffian and robber of the basest kind, who 
was bom only that the world might have one 
worse man in it than the triumvir Marcus. 
Velleius Paterculus (ii. 74.) says that he had 
all the vices and none of the virtues of his I 
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elder brother. The historian, however, was 
the panegyrist of Caesar and Cscsar’s house- 
hold ; and the orator was inflamed by personal 
fears as well as political hatred of the An- 
tonii. We have therefore rejected their evi- 
dence wherever it extends beyond the mere 
facts of Lucius Antonius’s life. There is 
a consular coin of Lucius Antonius with his 
head on one face, and that of his brother 
Marcus the Triumvir on the reverse. (Ernest I, 
Clavis Ciceroniana; Baiter, Onornasticon Tnlli- 
anum^ “Lucius Antonius;” Suetonius, Or/oc/- 
anus^ 14, 1.5.; Dion Cassius, xlviii. 4 — 1.5.; Ap- 
pian. Civil Wars, v. 19 — .50. ; Velleius Pater- 
culus, ii. 74. ; Seneca, I^e Clementia, i. 11. ; 
Lucan, Phnrsalia, i. 41. ; Rnsche, Lexicon 
ltd Numarice.') W. B. D. 

ANTONIUS, MARCUS, the son of C. 
Antonius, and commonly called the Orator, 
was born n. c. 142, and was three years older 
than his illustrious contemporary Juicius Li- 
cinius Crassus, who was also a distinguished 
orator. 

Marcus Antonius was qiiscstor of the Roman 
province of Asia in the year ii. c. 11.3. A 
story is told by Valerius Maximus of a cliarge 
of a criminal intercourse with a Vestal being 
brought against him after he had left Rome 
for Asia ; and it is added that he returned to 
Rome from Brundisium, where he received 
intelligence of the accusation, and succe.ssfully 
defended himself. In the year n. c. 104 he 
was pnetor urbanus, and in the following 
year he had the government of the province 
of Cilicia with the title of proconsul, and the 
commission to act against the pirates in the 
Cilician seas. On his voyage to his pro- 
vince he spent some days at Athens in the 
schools of rhetoric and philosophy. Antonius 
had already obtained reputation as an orator, 
and his name was known at Athens. It was 
during his proconsulship also, as appears most 
probable, that he visited the school of Rhodes. 
The services of Antonius as proconsul are 
not particularly recorded, but he had a tri- 
umph in the year n. c. 102. His daughter 
Antonia was shortly after seized by pirates, 
apparently in Italy, and ransomed at a great 
price. In the year it. c. 100 he w’^as em- 
ployed with a force outside of the walls of 
Rome to put down the tumults which had 
been excited by the tribune L. Appuleius 
Satuminus ; and in the year b. c. 99 he 
was consul with A. Postumius Albinus, and 
opposed the measures of the tribune Sexr. 
Titius, who followed up the policy of Satur- 
ninus, and attempted to gain popular favour 
by an agrarian law. His deftmee of 
M’. Aquilius, w'ho, in his proconsulship, had 
terminated the Servile war in Sicily (n.c. 99), 
and was prosecuted for malversation (pecuniai 
repetuiidfc), is commemorated by (’icero as a 
case in which the genuine feeling of Antonius 
for his client’s cause made a corresponding 
impression on his audience. His censorship 
belongs to the year n. c. 97, in which he 
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by M. .]>4irDntm9{ 'but Aothip^ fartMP is re- 
cotidedof ihis al^.' Ite h^d a oommanii ia 
the Marjio var^ 9, e, §1. ^Anitoaius.b^alge# 
to the ariBtocraticbl party and adhered tp SuUa^ 
When Marius and Cinna (a C...87) got>pQ.se 
session of Rome, Antonius hid himself in vt^ 
house of a poor man of his acquaiiitance, 
who generously sheltered him. But he was 
unfortunately Strayed through the idle talk 
of one of the slaves, wlio being sent to buy 
some wine was very particular about the 
quality, and told the wine- merchant that his 
master was entertaining Marcus Antonius. 
1‘he yrine-merchant carried the news to 
Marius, trho clapped his hands with joy, and 
sent the tribune P. Annius and some soldiers 
to bring him the head of Antonius. The 
soldiers who went into the room to execute 
their commission, while the tribune waited 
outside, were overpow’ered by the forcible 
appeal of the orator ; but the tribune finding 
there was delay went up stairs and cut off his 
head. Marius received it w ith delight, and 
it was nailed up to the rostra. ( Plutarch, 
Mari us f 44.; Cicero, JJe Ora Caret Hi* 
Marcus left two sons, 31. Antonius Creticus 
and C. Antonius Hybrida, and a daughter 
Antonia, already mentioned. 

The public life of Marcus Antonius is not 
marked by any great events. It is to the 
place which he occupies in the history of 
Roman oratory that he owes his eminence ; 
and his great powers are recorded by his 
admirer Cicero in his treatise “ On the 
Orator ” and his “ Brutus ” or the treatise on 
illustrious orators. In the opinion of Cicero, 
3Iarcus Antonius and L. Lieinius Crassus 
were the first Roman orators who equalled 
the great orators of Greece. Antonius had a 
strong and ready memory, which enabled 
him to arrange every thing in its proper 
place. He had the air of appearing to speak 
without preparation ; but he was so fully pre- 
pared at all points that his hearers were very 
apt to be thrown off their guard by him. He 
was not distinguished for any peculiar ele- 
gance of expression ; yet he did not speak 
incorrectly, and he showed great judgment in 
the selection and collocation of appropriate 
words, in the construction of his sentences, 
and in the use of figures of speech. In ac- 
tion and in the management of his voice he 
was pre-eminent ; all his gesture was in har- 
mony with his discourse. His judicious re- 
marks on the conduct of a cause, which are 
preserved by Cicero, (/><? Orat. ii. 72.) were 
probably derived from good authority, for 
Cicero heard much about Antonius from his 
uncle L. Cicero, who had accompanied An- 
tonius into Cilicia, and when a young man, 
Cicero had often conversed with him. It was 
a popular error, says Cicero, to suppose that 
Antonius was not a well-informed man : 
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versed in all the sub- 
be S]^ka with him. Antonius 
_ . lef his oratory more effective 

yifty tbe^mahs by making them believe 
^e'/Ited -ni&ither study nor preparation. 

ih the first book on the 
Or^tlfr<c. Antdnius 13 made to say that 
iie nevw learned any art of oratory, but that 
he acquired his oratorical power by actual ex- 
perience of business and his practice in legal 
cases; a statement by no means contradictory, 
as some suppose, to what Cicero, speaking in 
his own person, says of the acquirements of 
Antonius (Be Orat. ii. 1). The definition of 
an orator which Cicero puts in the mouth of 
Antonius is this : “ I consider him to be an 
orator who can employ w ords agreeable to 
the ear, and arguments adapted to convince 
in forensic and common causes. This I call 
an orator ; and I further recpiire him to be 
properly furiiisiicd with voice, and action, 
and a certain amount of pleasing manner” 
( J)c Oral. i. 49). 'fliis is said in reply to 
L. Lieinius Crassus, one of the other chief 
interlocutors in the Dialogue on Orator^', 
who required an orator to have universal 
knowledge. 

As a speaker Antonius must be placed 
among the first that have ever lived. TJie 
unwearied industry of the Romans in the 
study of oratory, and the frequent occasion 
for its exercise in the senate, in the popular 
assemblies, and on trials, enabled them to 
attain a degree of excellence which in our 
own times is never approached, for, though 
there are abundant occasions for the exercise 
of oratory in some modern states, the diligent 
study of the Roman is wanting. 

Antonius left no written orations ; and if 
he had, it is clear from what has been said 
that they would not have given an exact mea- 
sure of his oratorical skill ; for his pre-emi- 
nence was in speech. He wrote a small 
treatise on the “Principles of Speaking,” wliich 
Cicero and Quintilian mention. ( ^J'he chief 
authorities for Marcus Antonius are cited by 
Druinann, Ceschichte vol. i.) G. L. 

ANTO NIUS, 31ARCIJS, the Tkiumvir, 
wiis the eldest son of Marcus Antonius 
Creticus and Julia, daughter of Lucius Julius 
Caesar, consul in b. c. 90. He was born about 
B. c. 83, since, according to Appian, he was 
full forty years of age at the time of his 
meeting l3eopatra at Tarsus in b. c. 41, and, 
according to one account preserved by Plu- 
tarch, in his fifty -second year at his death in 
B.c. 30. (Appian, Civil WarSt v. 8.; Plutarch, 
AntoniuSt 86.) After his father’s death 
[Antonius Creticus, Marcus], and when 
Marcus was about nine years old, his mother 
married Publius Cornelius Lentulus Sura, 
who was put to death in n. c. 63, as an accom- 
plice in Catiline’s conspiracy. Antonius was 
carefully educated by his mother : one of his 
instructors in eloquence was the rhetorician 
Epidius, who numbered also among his pupils 
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OctaviaBus Ceesar ; and ttik iMnefc 'of ihio 
education Antonios certltini^eiili^yated with 
dilige^ce, and practised decuunatiob in 
the midst of his campmgns. But';^6 l^e 
morals and the i^estless dispositiop-that mai%)^ 
his later Kfe displayed theihselves^ early, and 
effectually counteracted’ the oar^‘ of his mo* 
ther and instructors. From his step-father 
Lentulus he could learn nothing good. *1118 
fine person, popular manners, and skill in 
martial exercises rendered his society agree- 
able to the young nobles of Rome ; and since 
his father left him no estate, his poverty made 
him in some measure dependent on their 
favour. The most notorious of his early as- 
sociates was the younger Curio. Common 
rumour affixed a scandalous imputation on 
their intimacy, which was at length dissolved 
tlirough the interference of Cicero, but not 
until Curio’s father had paid, as the price of 
its dissolution, more than forty-six thousand 
pounds in discharge of Antonius’s debts. 
The mediation of Cicero on this occasion, 
and the active part he took as consul in the 
conviction and execution of Lentulus in b. c. 
()3, were probably the origin of the feud be- 
tween Antonins and Cicero. In the year 
B. o. 5 1 , however, (hcero, in a letter to Quin- 
tus Minneius Tliermus, propraetor of Asia, 
speaks of the Aiitonii, Marcus, Cains, and 
lAicius, as three able, j)opular, and not inelo- 
quent men, whose interest was worth culti- 
vating. The open rupture of Cicero and 
Antonins was therefore of later date. 'I'he 
dis])osition of Antoiiius to set the laws at 
defiance showed itself early, for soon after 
Ids assumption of the manly gown he took 
his seat on the equestrian benches in the 
theatre, althougli he had not the property 
retjuired by the law of Roscius Otho, one of 
the tribunes of the people, in n. c. G3. An- 
ton ius seconded for a short time the acts of 
Publius Clodius in his turbulent tribunate of 
B. c. 58 ; but an intrigue Avith FuWia, the 
tribune’s wife, produced a rupture between 
them. In the same year Antonins withdrew 
from his creditors at Rome to the schools and 
gymnasia of Greece. Since his after-life 
afforded few opportunities for study, he pro- 
bably acquired at this time his knowledge of 
eloquence as an art, altliough, consistently 
with his bold and irregular genius, he pre- 
ferred the ornate style of rhetoric, which was 
entitled the Asiatic, to the severer manner of 
the great masters of Roman oratory. But his 
studies in Greece were soon interrupted by the 
arrival of Aulus Gabinius, proconsul of Syria, 
who appointed Antonius to the command of 
his cavalry in his war in Palestine with Aris- 
tobulus, the younger son of Alexander Jan- 
nmus (Josephus, Jewish Anfiq., xiii. 16. § 1.), 
B. c. 57, and afterwards in his expedition to 
Egypt in B. c. 56 — 55, to restore Ptoleniaeiis 
Auletes to the throne. Antonius greatly 
distinguished himself in both these campaigns. 
The defeat and capture of Alexander, son of 
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AHfetobiiliiSj and ihe Beianre of Peloshim 
n^e most eastetn branch of the Rile, were 
oiling principally to Antonius ; and the bold 
generous spirit with which he conducted 
the gained for him the esteem of the 
'^cronqttered as well as the applause of the 
Roman people. The war in Egypt was, 
however, undertaken in opposition to the 
command of the senate, and Antonius had 
been' Ita^ prime instigator. On the return 
thereforo of Gabinius to Rome in b. c. 54, 
Antonius, dreading equally the censure of the 
senate and the claims of his creditors, repaired 
to C. Julius Ca?sar, then proconsul of Gaul, 
who had just returned from his second expe- 
dition to Britain. In b. c. 53, he came to Rome 
as a candidate for the qu«3storship with money 
and recommendations from Cmsar to the 
pr iicipal senators, and to Cicero especially, 
who employed his interest in Antonius’s be- 
half. This obligation he repaid by attacking 
with an armed force in the forum Cicero’s 
implacable enemy, Publius Clodius. As soon 
as his election was secure, Antonius, without 
waiting for its confirmation by the senate, 
returned to Gaul, took part in the summer 
ampaign of b. c. 5ii against Vercingetorix, 
and, during (.’jesar’s absence in the latter end 
of the same year, commanded the winter- 
camp at Bibracte (Autuii). In Antonius 
(’msar possessed an able officer, and a willing 
and unscrupulous instrument, and the mili- 
tary genius, the liberal temper, and the sus- 
pected designs of tlie great proconsul secured 
the devotion of Antonius. Antonius Avas at- 
tached to Cajsar’s person for the greater part 
of JJ. c. 51, and after tlie army liad retired 
into winter-quarters, he compelled Conimius, 
prince of the Atrebates (Pays d’Artois), to 
surrender. In n. c. 50, through (’icsar’s in- 
terest and the efforts of the tribune Caius 
Curio, Antonius was elected augur in place 
of Q. Hortensius the orator, who died about 
July in that year. At the end of the same 
year he was chosen one of the tribuiKJs of 
the plebs, and by these two offices — one of 
which enabled him to manage the auspices, 
the other to bring any measure before the 
tribes — he became an important auxiliary 
to Cmsar in his revolutionary projects. On 
the 23rd of December Antonius in a spcecli 
to the people exposed the hollow and spe- 
cious conduct of Crieius Pompeius, who 
had just left Rome, throughout his whole 
political life. On the 1st of January, b. c. 
49, Antonius and his colleague in the tribu- 
nate Quintus Cassius, demanded that Caesar’s 
letters, containing his proposals of accommo- 
dation, should be read in the senate. Accord- 
ing to Plutarch, Caesar offered in these 
letters to resign his government, and dismiss 
his army, if C'neius Pompeius w ould do the 
like. He proposed also, according to Appian 
and Suetonius, to dismiss immediately eight 
of his legions, and to quit Transalpine Gaul, 
retaining only two legions and Cisalpine 
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Gaul, or one legion with Cisalpine Gaul and 
lllyricum, until he should be again elected to 
the consulship. All these overtures were 
rejected, and Antonius then proposed that 
Pompeius should be ordered to his province, 
the proconsulate of Spain. On the 7th of 
January, after an ineffectual attempt to put 
their veto on the proceedings of the senate, 
the tribunes Antonius and Cassius were 
threatened, and, according to Appian, expelled 
the senate-house, and the consuls were di- 
rected to take care that the commonwealth 
received no detriment — a decree never re- 
sorted to except in times of the most urgent 
danger, and which in fact phaced the republic 
under military law. In the afternoon of the 
same day the tribunes quitted the city in a 
hired chariot and habited as slaves, and in that 
condition presented themselves before Ca>sar 
at Ariminum (Uimini). Their ignominious 
lliglit and appearance were alleged by Cnesar 
as a proof that the tribunitian office, which 
even Sulla had respected, had been violated 
by the Pompeians, and urged as a motive for 
marching upon Rome. For his conduct on 
this occasion Cicero, some years afterwards, 
charged Antonius with being the cause of 
the civil war, as much as Helen had been of 
the Trojan. After the passage of the Rubi- 
con, Antonius, as Cwsar’s lieutenant, at the 
h(‘ad of five cohorts, drove Scribonius Libo 
out of Arretium, was received into Sulmo, 
and hy the end of March had resumed his 
tribunitian functions at Rome. On the 1st 
of April Antonius and Cassius summoned 
the senate without the walls of the city in 
order that Cscsar, without a breach of law, 
might be present : and, subsequently, they 
presented him to an assembly of the people. 
Hiiring Caesar’s first Spanish campaign An- 
tonius, with the title of proprajtor, governed 
Italy. Although apparently immersed in 
pleasure, he betrayed no want of either vi- 
gour or vigilance in his administration. The 
Pompeians who stayed behind in Italy, and 
those senators who affected neutrality were 
rigidly watched ; the good-will of the army 
was secured ; and the coasts and internal 
communication of Italy were carefully super- 
intended by him ; and his correspondence 
with Cicero at this period shows that he 
could temper strictness with discretion, and 
even with courtesy. In other respects, how- 
ever, his government was prejudicial to Cm- 
sar’s reputation. His contempt of decorum, 
in appearing in public intoxicated or sur- 
rounded by players and buffoons, his con- 
nexion with the dancer Cytheris, and his 
disregard of the laws, rendered him, and 
through him Cmsar, hateful to the better 
order of citizens. His excesses, however, 
were unreproved by C®sar on his return 
from Spain, for Antonius was, -in spite of 
them, his most serviceable adherent. At the 
beginning of n. c. 48, he conveyed from 
Brundisium to Apollonia and Dyracchium, in I 
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the face of the superior fleet of Scribonius 
Libo, and in tempestuous weather, the five 
legions which Csesar had left in Italy. He 
distinguished himself in the various en- 
counters between Cajsar and Pompeius at 
Dyracchium, beating, on one occasion, the 
Pompeians with great loss to their trenches, 
and on another, rescuing the Caesarians from 
imminent rout. At the battle of Pharsalia, 
which was fought on the 9th of August, 
Antonius commanded the left wing ; but his 
troops, which had suffered severely at Dyrac- 
chium, were held in reserve, and hardly 
came into action. AVhile Caesar, after his 
victory, pursued Pompeius, Antonius was 
sent back to Italy with a detachment of the 
army, and with the same commission he had 
held in the year preceding. He remained 
for some months at Brundisium, watching 
the movements of the still formidable fl^et of 
the Pompeians, and distributing troops and 
stores among the cities on the eastern coast of 
Italy. During his second sojourn at Brun- 
disiuni his correspondence with Marcus 
Cicero, who had returned thither after the 
defeat at Pharsalia, was renewed. In n. c. 
49 Antonius had recommended Cicero to 
remain in Italy ; but his advice was dis- 
regarded. He had now returned without 
permission from either Csesar or his repre- 
sentative. Antonius, however, while he 
pressed upon Cicero the strictness of Caesar’s 
order respecting absentees, behaved towards 
him with a forbearance that showed little of 
his later implacable enmity. Cytheris and 
her train were, however, at Briinoisium also : 
the excesses of the former year were renewed, 
and the dissoluteness of Antonius rendered 
the power of Copsar again the object of sus- 
picion and dread to the worthier members of 
the opposite party. 

In B. c. 47 began the first annual dictator- 
ship of Crosar, and Antonius was appointed 
his master of the horse. He now occupied at 
Rome the house of Marcus Piso, appropriated 
the estates and country houses of friends or 
foes at pleasure, turned day into night in 
revels with his associates Cytheris and the 
players Hippias and Sergius, and harnessed 
lions to his chariot. A mutiny in the army, 
and disturbances in the city, occasioned by 
the tribune, P. Cornelius Dolabclla, aroused 
him from his pleasures, and his political 
quarrel was infiamed by an alleged intrigue 
of Dolabella with his wife Antonia, the elder 
daughter of Antonius Hybrida, from whom 
he divorced himself in this year. In B. c. 46, 
he married Fulvia, the widow of Publius 
Clodius and C. Curio, — a woman whose im=^ 
perious temper gave occasion some years 
afterwards to Cleopatra’s remark, that An- 
tonius was easy to manage, Fulvia had so 
well broken him in. In Csesar’s third dic- 
tatorship (ii. c. 46), M. iEmilius Lepidus 
was his master of the horse, and from about 
this period to within a few months ofCtesar’s 
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murder, Antonius and his patron were upon 
irirlilFerent terms. While occupying the 
house of Marcus Piso, Antonius, towards the 
end of B. c. 47, had purchased at Caisar’s 
auction the magnificent dwelling and gardens 
of Cneius Pompeius on the Carinye, but re- 
fused or was unable from his debts and ex- 
travagance to pay the purchase-money, which 
Csesar, as they were state property, demanded 
for the treasury. Lucius Planciis, city-prae- 
tor, was therefore ordered by the dictator to 
put the estate up to sale again, lint, although 
a portion of it was sold, Antonius managed 
to keep the house of Pompeius in liis own 
hands, and Cmsar finally connived at his re- 
taining it. The secret cause of their dis- 
agreement was probably, however, the lawless 
conduct of Antonius as Caisar’s representative 
in Italy. The Homans witnessed daily the 
excesses of a military despotism, and they 
attributed to the dictator himself the extra- 
vagances of his lieutenant. Antonius, on his 
part, complained that his services, being too 
great for recompense, were neglected, and 
j)ut on a level with those of C. Curio and P. 
Dolabella. But, although displeased, Anto- 
nius seems to have never wavered in his 
fidelity to Caesar: and when at Narbo, whi- 
ther they had gone to meet the dictator after 
his second Spanish war. Cuius Trebonius, in 
August, n. c. 45, sounded liim on the subject 
of a conspiracy against Ca?sar, Antonius gave 
him no encouragement, although he did not 
betray him. Shortly after this communication 
from Caius Trebonius, Caisar, having em- 
ployment for Antonius in his projected Par- 
thian war more suited to his character than 
civil government, restored him fully to favour. 
He travelled in the dictator’s own litter, and 
was quartered in his tent during their journey 
from Narbo to Home. Cicero, indeed, says 
it was Caesar’s practice to take for his asso- 
ciates the neediest and most worthless men 
lie eould find. But it is more probable that 
these intimate and secret conferences were 
devoted to plans of the approaching Gothic 
and Parthian wars on the Danube and Eu- 
phrates, and to the dictator’s scliemes for the 
future government of the Roman jieople. 
While awaiting Caesar at Narbo, Antonius 
was guilty of one of those indiscretions that 
rendered him so unwelcome to the graver 
portion of his countrymen. The city-prajtor, 
Lucius Plancus, renewed his claims on An- 
tonius or his sureties for the price of the 
Pompeian estate. Antonius hurried to Rome, 
disguised as a courier, and was introduced 
into Fulvia’s apartment as the bearer of a 
letter from himself. The letter professed 
contrition for their past disagreements, pro- 
mises to abandon the dancer Cytheris, and 
other matters that caused even his tur- 
bulent consort to weep. On this Antonius 
discovered himself, and surprised Fulvia 
by suddenly embracing her in his courier’s 
habit. The frolic, however, was regarded 
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the next morning in another light at Rome. 
Cffisar was known to be highly incensed by 
the protracted resistance of the Pompeians in 
Spain, and the hasty arrival of Antonius in 
the city was thought to be the signal for a 
proscription. It required all the eft'orts of 
the dictator’s more prudent friends C. Oppins 
and L. Bulbus to allay tlie general alarm, 
which did not entirely subside so long as 
Antonius remained in Rome In n. c. 44, 
Antonius was nominated to the consulship, 
at first with Cmsar, and afterwards with Pub- 
lius t’ornelius Dolabella. The senate and 
equestrian order now vied with each other 
in heaping honours on Cmsar; and Antonius, 
although with less inconsistency, was among 
the foremost in servility, at once disgraceful 
to those who offered, and dangerous to him 
who received it. A temple, an altar, and a 
priest, were assigned Inm as to a “ new Ju- 
piter,” and Antonius was appointed llamen 
dialis, the chief priest of this mortal deit^. 
A new college of Luperci was established in 
honour of Cmsar, and styled by his name, 
and at the next celebration of the liUpercalia, 
February 15th, b. c. 44, Antonius offered 
him, as he beheld the foot-races from the 
rostra, a kingly diadem. On the Ides of 
March, Antonius narrowly escaped sharing 
Cirsar’s fate. The conspirators w'ei*e greatly 
divided in their opinions. Cassius and the 
majority strongly recommended the assassin- 
ation of Antonius, but both Dceimiis and 
Marcus Brutus opposed what they termed 
unnecessary bloodshed ; and their opinion 
finally prevailed. With a strange ignorance 
of Antonius’s character and abilities they 
argued that, if Caisar were once removed, 
Antonius would be inefiicient, and easily re- 
conciled to a constitutional republic. He 
was withdrawn by C. Trebonius from the 
senate-house just before the attack on (’wsar 
commenced; and during tlie tumult that 
ensued, fled in the disguise of a slave to his 
own house, which he began to fortify, and 
where he remained concealed during the re- 
mainder of that day. It required, however, 
less penetration tlian he possessed to discover, 
within a few hours from Cicsar’s murder, 
,hat the conspirators stood nearly alone, and 
lie promptly availed himself of his patron’s 
death, and of the uncertainty and disorganisa ' 
tion of the persons and circumstances around 
him, to establish his own fortunes on a loftier 
and firmer basis than ever. His own posi- 
tion was, in itself, especially favourable, and 
was aided by many fortunate accidents. He 
was consul at the time of Caesar’s assassin- 
ation ; and he was also one of the augurs. His 
brother C’aius was city-preetor ; his younger 
brother Lucius was tribune of the plebs. 
Between the 15th and 17th of March, Cal- 
pumia, Caesar’s widow, consigned to him the 
money, tlie personal property, and the papers 
of her late husband ; and he seized the public 
treasures which were laid up in the temple 
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of Ops. He was, therefore, fully prepared 
to meet the senate and the conspirators, on 
the 17th of March, although they met in the 
Teinple of Earth within the precincts of the 
Capitol, and guarded every avenue of ap- 
proach with the gladiators of Decimus Bru- 
tus. At this meeting Antonins proposed 
the confirmation of Cajsar’s acts, and gave 
weight to his proposal by an insidious and 
dextrous appeal to the personal interests of 
the senators and conspirators. “ If,” he said, 
“ you decree Osesar a tyrant, you nullify his 
acts, and with his acts your own appoint- 
ments to civil, provincial, and military offices 
under him.” Ccesar’s acts were, therefore, 
declared valid, without any strict definition 
of their dates or nature: an amnesty was 
published : Antonius placed his son Marcus, 
afterwards known as Antyllus [Antyllus], 
as a hostage in the conspirators’ custody, and 
the deliberations of the senate closed with the 
conspirators descending from their fortress 
the Capitol, and tlm entertainment at supper 
of Brutus by M. .Smilius Lepidus, Caesar’s 
master of the horse, and of Cassius by An- 
tonius himself. A public funeral was also 
decreed to Caesar’s body, although, but a few 
hours before, the conspirators had talked of 
throwing it into the Tiber. Appian has 
given the fullest account of the speech of 
Antonius at Caesar’s funeral. It seems to 
have been a dramatic exhibition, from wliich 
nothing was omitted that could arouse 
and point the indignation of the audience. 
With earnest demeanour, in grave, and some- 
times vehement, language, attended by the 
senators, the cquites, and the magistrates of 
the republic, and addressing a dense multitude 
of various speech and lineage, among whom 
the veterans of the Gaulish wars were con- 
spicuous, Antonius recited the triumphs, the 
titles, and the offices of the late dictator. He 
contrasted the decree that declared his per- 
son sacred and inviolable, and the voluntary 
oath by which the senate had bound them- 
selves to defend his life with their own, with 
the act of the Ides of March, and with the 
bloody garments, and body that lay before 
him. The pauses of his address were filled 
up by the music of funeral hymns, or recita- 
tions of appropriate scenes from the “ Electra ” 
of Attilius and Pacuvius. The houses of 
Brutus and his associates were attacked by 
the mob, and hardly saved from conflagration 
by the efforts of their friends, clients, and 
armed gladiators, nor until the conspira- 
tors had quitted Rome did Antonius exert 
himself to put down the tumult. After their 
flight Antonius resumed his professions of 
moderation ; and alternately dropped or wore 
the mask, until he had deprived the opposite 
party of every resource, except an appeal to 
arms. He proposed an act, which the senate 
passed by acclamation, to abolish for ever the 
name and office of dictator ; but he refused the 
conspirators a guard for their safety, and sent 
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Marcus Almilius licpidus into Northern Italy 
to w'atch over both Cisalpine :ind Transalpine 
Gaul. He had previously secured the ad- 
herence of Lepidus, by allowing him to 
seize without election the oflice of pontifex 
maximus, and by giving his eldest daughter 
Antonia in marriage to Lepidus's son Marcus. 
While he affected to speak with the greatest re- 
spect of Brutus and Cassius, he deprived tliem 
of their provinces of Macedonia and Syria, 
which the late dictator had assigned them re- 
spectively, and gave them instead a commission 
to purchase com for the public granaries in 
Asia and Sicily. He procured for them an ex- 
emption from the laws which forbade the city- 
prmtors to be absent for more than ten days 
from Rome, and at the same time he declined 
to guarantee their safety within the walls. He 
put down the tumults excited in Rome by 
Amatius or Herophilus, the pretended Marius 
[Amatius]; but he availed himself of these 
disturbances to obtain from the senate a 
decree impowering him to raise a body-guard, 
which he speedily augmented from a few 
hundred to six thousand men. The most 
effective implements in his hands, however, 
were the papers and memoranda of the late 
dictator. By Calpurnia’s hasty confidence he 
was their sole depositary. The senate had 
declared all Coesar’s acts, prior to the Ides of 
March, n. c, 44, valid : and Antonius had 
the assistance of Ccesar’s private secretary, 
Faberius, in inserting in the same hand- 
writing whatever it suited him ^o introduce 
.nto those documents. At first he proceeded 
with some reserve, and followed out the late 
dictator’s known intentions. But speedily 
the imposture became gross and palpable. 
Exiles were recalled, immunities sold to 
countries, cities, princes, and private men, 
on pretence that Ciesar had registered them 
in his acts. The freedom of Rome was 
granted to all Sicily in pursuance of a decree 
of which no one had ever heard. The chief 
cities of Crete were declared independent, 
and the island, on the expiration of the next 
proconsulship, was to become a province. 
Deiotarus, king of Armenia Minor, recovered 
all the territory of which Caesar had deprived 
him, for the sum of ten millions of sesterces, 
although it was notorious that if Caesar 
hated any one especially it was this monarch. 
No account was made of the decree restricting 
the date of Caesar’s acts to the Ides of March, 
and the memoranda frequently contained 
entries of laws or privileges subsequent to 
the dictator’s death. Nor was Fulvia less 
diligent than her husband in disposing of the 
rights and immunities of the commonwealth 
to a motley crowd of purchasers. Their 
house on the Carinae was a public market in 
which the dominions and power of Rome were 
exposed to sale ; and, although, at the time 
of Caesar’s death, Antonius owed, according 
to Cicero’s statement, forty millions of ses- 
terces (322,916/.), within a fortnight after, 
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his creditors weie paid. These profitable 
occupations 'vvere scarcely interrupted by a 
progress of Antonins through Campania and 
Southern Italy for the purpose of visiting the 
quarters and settlements of Cmsar’s veterans, 
and of organising a military force. On leav- 
ing Home he appointed a meeting of the 
senate on the 1st of June, and allowed his 
colleague in the consulship, Cornelius Dola- 
bella, to govern Rome in his absence. An- 
tonins had opposed Cmsar’s nomination of 
Dolabella to the consulship of b. c. 44. But 
it was now his interest to conciliate him, and 
the payment of Dolabella*s debts, together 
with the promise of the rich province of Sy- 
ria, effaced their public and private enmity. 

The arrival of Octavianus Caesar at Rome 
in the beginning of May, b. c. 44, checked 
for a while the prosperous course of Antonius. 
Octavianus was Caesar’s kinsman by birth, 
his son by adoption, and the principal heir 
under his will, and on all these accounts 
therefore a formidable rival. The claims of 
Antonias on the favour of the Caesarians, the 
people, and the legions, were feeble in com- 
parison. The effects and papers which Cal- 
purnia had consigned to him were the youth- 
ful (hesar’s property ; and if, as a collateral 
member of the Julian house, he had some 
pretensions to avenge Cuisar, the claims of 
the direct relative were much stronger. From 
their first meeting after Antonius returned 
from Southern Italy, they parted with mutual 
anirer. Antonius treated Octavianus as a boy, 
and dismissed him after a brief audience with 
a recommendation to seek things more be- 
coming his years than the inheritance and 
executorship of Cmsar. Octavianus reiterated 
the demand which he had just registered at 
the tribunal of ("aius Antonius, the city-pruc- 
tor, to be put in possession of Ctesar’s personal 
property and estates. Antonius, i)rol)abIy 
through his brother laicius the tribune’s 
veto, prevented a lex curiata being passed to 
confirm Octavianus’s adoption, and impeded 
his election to a tribuneship of the plebs, 
void by the death of llelvius Cinna. Octavi- 
anus, on the other hand, courted the favour 
of the senate by affected indifference ; of the 
people by promises of discharging Caesar’s 
legacies ; and of the soldiers by his real or 
assumed eagerness to avenge his uncle’s mur- 
der. Of the two competitors Octavianus was 
the more successful in conciliating all these 
classes. Antonius lost much of the advantage 
which his station and authority gave him by 
rejecting all compromise, and by his efforts 
to oppress a stripling who was at first almost 
without protectors. lie committed another 
false step by obstructing Octavianus in the 
celebration of the games in honour of Venus 
Genetrix, the divine ancestress of the late 
dictator and the Julian Gens. His conduct 
towards the senate was neither firm nor con- 
ciliating^^ He had brought with him from 
Campania and Southern Italy to the ncigh- 
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bourhood of Rome a number of Cscsar’s vete- 
rans, whose open menaces against all who 
were suspected of favouring the conspirators 
kept many of the most illustrious senators, 
such as Marcus Cicero and Marcus Varro, 
away from Rome. With these and other 
members of the Pompeian party, not involved 
in the conspiracy, Octavianus for a time made 
common cause. The invectives of Cicero, of 
which the series began on the 2d of Septem- 
ber, B. c. 44, demolished the reputation of 
Antonius. His reply to Cicero, which he de- 
livered in the senate on the 19th of the same 
month, and which he had carefully elaborated 
at Scipio’s villa at Tibur (Tivoli), was de- 
grading only to its author, nor, although un- 
doubtedly eloquent in the forum and the camp, 
was Antonius at any time a successful speaker 
in the senate. About the end of September 
Antonius again left Rome. He had recently 
thrown oft' all reserve, published several 
threatening edicts against the conspirators, 
and set up in the rostra# statue of the late 
dictator, inscribed “ To the Best Parent.” 
On the 8th of October he was at Brundisium. 
Four of the legions designed for the Parthian 
war had by his orders re-crossed the Adriatic, 
and were encamped without the walls. Anto- 
nius believed himself sure of their allegiance, 
and offered a donative of only four hundred 
sesterces to each common soldier. His offer 
was rejected with derision, for the agents of 
Octavianus had already promised a much 
larger sum. His anger fell on the centurions, 
of whom and of seditious privates three hun- 
dred were executed in his own and Fulvia’s 
presence. Of the four legions encamped at 
Brundisium one only, the Gaulish Alaudm or 
the Larks, followed Antonius to Rome. There 
he again issued some extravagant proclama- 
tions, in which the (hceros, Marcus and his 
nephew Quintus, were denounced ; Octavianus 
was styled “ Spartacus and three of the 
tribunes were interdicted from appearing in 
the senate. He summoned the senate for the 
24th of November, and threatened to punish 
absence severely, yet neglected to be present 
himself. The meeting was adjourned to the 
28th, but although a bill to declare Octavianus 
a public enemy was generally expected, An- 
tonius produced only a supplication or honor- 
ary vote to M. .®milius Lepidus, a measure 
which no one regarded or opposed. But 
Antonius had learned as he entered the 
senate-house, that two of the legions from 
Brundisium, the Fourth and the Martial, had 
formed a camp at Alba, within a few miles of 
Rome, and declared openly for Octavianus. 
He therefore abruptly dismissed the senate, 
and, on the evening of the same day, ex- 
changed his consular robe for a military 
garb, and hastened to his Gaulish legion and 
cavalry at Tibur. A few days before, An- 
tonius, while halting at Tibur on his march 
from Brundisium, meditated, according to 
Cicero, an accommodation with the senate. 
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but -was diverted from his purpose by the re- 
monstrances and threats of his brother 
imcius. But it was now too late for con- 
ciliation. The senate, united with Octavianus, 
possessed a considerable army : the consuls 
elect of B. c. 4.3, Aulus Hirtius and Caius 
Vibius Pansa, were hostile to Antonius ; and 
Decimus Brutus [Brutus, Junius Dkcimus], 
one of the conspirators, occupied Cisalpine 
(Jaul, which province, as it commanded the 
passes from Italy to the Transalpine pro- 
vinces, Antonius had wrested from the senate 
in lieu of Macedonia. After an unsuccessful 
assault on the camp at Alba, Antonius re- 
mained for a few days at Tibur to collect 
his detached parties before he advanced 
upon Cisalpine Gaul. Having tried without 
effect to bring Decimus Brutus to an 
engagement, and secured the towns of Bo- 
nonia (Bologna) and Claterna (Quaderna), 
Antonius formed the siege of Mutina 
(Modena) before the end of n. c. 44. He re- 
mained before Mi4ina until the middle of 
April, n.c. 4.3. Two deputations sent by the 
senate with orders to Antonius to abandon 
the siege were followed by the joint armies 
of the consuls Hirtius and Pansa, and of Oc- 
tavianus. Between the 15th and the 2yth of 
April, Mutina was relieved after two engage- 
ments, in ])oth of which Antonius was finally 
defeated, but the two consuls were slain. 
Antonius, with his cavalry, made a rapid and 
difficult march through the passes of the 
Oottian Alps into Gaul. During his retreat 
himself and his officers were constrained to 
feed on horse flesh, on the unpalatable roots 
and lichens of the mountain region, and the 
pounded bark of trees. He was closely pur- 
sued by Decimus Brutus, and he appeared 
rushing on certain destruction, since M. 
ACmilius I^epidus had not declared in his 
favour, and Asinius Pollio, the proconsul of 
Spain, and Munatius Plancus, the proconsul 
of the Further Gaul, were engaged to the 
senate to attack him. On his retreat from 
Mutina, Antonius had been joined by Publius 
Ventidius. By the 29th of May the troops 
of Lepidus admitted him into their camp : 
Pollio, and subsequently Plancus, abandoned 
the cause of the senate ; and within three 
months after his defeat at Mutina, Antonius 
re-passed the Alps with seventeen legions and 
ten thousand cavalry. Octavianus had in the 
mean time deserted the cause of the senate, 
and in the autumn of b. c. 43 marched into 
Cisalpine Gaul, whither also Antonius and 
Lepidus were leading their combined legions. 
On the 27th of November, upon a small 
island in the channel of the Rhenus, about 
two miles from Bononia, a triumvirate was 
formed, after three days’ secret conference, of 
which- the principal conditions were — a par- 
tition of the empire among the three a.sso- 
ciates ; a proscription of the opposite party ; 
war with the conspirators; money for the 
legions ; and at least a temporary suspension : 
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of the elective and legislative functions of the 
senate and people of Rome. The lists of 
proscription, the easiest article of the new 
arrangement to execute, were subscribed by 
Octavianus, Antonius, and Lepidus, afid sent 
to the consul Quintus Pedius at Rome. After 
Cicero’s murder, Antonius, devoid of steadi- 
ness in either good or evil, became the most 
lenient, the most capricious, or the most venal 
of the triumvirs. In the fresh partition of 
the provinces the whole of Gaul on each side 
the Alps, with the exception of Narbonne, 
which was allotted to Lepidus, fell to his 
share. The principal burden of the war with 
the conspirators devolved on Antonius. The 
victory at Philippi over Brutus and Cassius 
towards the end of b. c. 42, was due to his 
skilful dispositions and personal valour ; and, 
after the battle was over, his conduct to the 
vanquished was humane and even magnani- 
mous. He protected the friends and clients, 
and allowed funeral honours to the body of 
Marcus Brutus. In a second division of the 
provinces, Achaia, Asia, and the Fast gene- 
rally, with the charge of raising supplies for 
the legions, were allotted to Antonius. 

From Philii)pi he went to Athens, where 
he affected the studies and even the dress of 
a philosopher, was initiated into the Mys- 
teries, and with his wonted versatility led a 
simple and sober life. At Ephesus, whither 
he next proceeded with eight legions, he re- 
sumed his ordinary habits of licence, and was 
entertained by the courtly Asiatic Greeks as 
the god Bacchus. Neither Athens nor Ephe- 
sus, however, could avert by adulation the 
enormous imposts which the treasury re- 
quired, and which with heedless profusion he 
lavished indifferently on his soldiers and his 
buffoons. A cook who had i>leased his taste 
was remunerated with the estate of an oi)ulent 
Magnesian ; a favourite player collected the 
tribute of four cities. He directed the taxes 
of ten years to be paid in two ; and it was 
remarked that if his demands continued, he 
must order more summers and harvests in 
the year. Yet of the enormous sums ex- 
tracted by Antonius in n.c. 41 from the lesser 
Asia, no portion was sent to Italy or applied 
to the objects of his commission. As some 
recompense for the calamities he inflicted, 
Antonius granted to many of the Asiatic 
cities valuable immunities, especially to 
Xanthus, I^aodicea, Tarsus, and the island 
of Rhodes, all of which had suffered severely 
from the exactions of Brutus and Cassius. 
During his stay at Ephesus, Antonius decided 
many questions of territory and succession 
between the kings and tetrarchs on each side 
of the river Halys. Thus he awarded Galatia 
to Amyntas, and Cappadocia to Ariarathes 
VII, But of these royal appellants by far 
the most celebrated was Cleopatra, daughter 
of Ptolemaeus Auletes, and the last monarch 
of Egypt. Cleopatra had sent l»th ships 
and troops to the triumvirs, but Serapion, her 
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legate in Cyprus, had aided Cassius ; and for 
this offence she was cited to Tarsus in Cilicia. 
[Clkopatr \ .] Antonius had seen Cleopatra 
in Egypt, when he was legate to Gabinius in 
B. c. 55, and probably at Rome also in b. c. 
44, when she dwelt in Ca3sar’s house. Her 
sojourn at Tarsus, however, began that in- 
separable and fatal connexion which ended 
only with the death of Antonius and her- 
self. A hurried progress through Syria 
brought Antonius to Egypt, and, during 
the whole of b. c. 41, he remained at Alex- 
andria absorbed by the pleasures of that 
voluptuous court and city. At length in 
B. c. 41-40 the Perusine war, which had been 
kindled by the levity of his brother Lucius 
[Antonius, liUcius; Agrippa, Marcus 
ViPSANius] and the jealousy of Fulvia, who 
Avished to separate her husband from Cleo- 
patra, recalled Antonius to Italy. On his way 
thither he found Fulvia and liis mother Julia 
at Athens accompanied by many exiles, 
who sought to embroil him with Octavianus. 
Fulvia’s death at Sicyon, however, in the 
summer of n. c. 40, removed a principal im- 
pediment to peace, and by the intervention of 
Majcenas, C^)cceius Nerva, and other mutual 
friends, the triumvirs Averc reconciled, and 
their reconciliation strengthened by the mar- 
riage of Antonius with Octavia, sister of 
Octavianus and widoAV of C, Marcel lus, consul 
in B. c. 50. At the same time a fresh divi- 
sion of the state was agreed upon, and Anto- 
nins obtained for his share the provinces 
between Codropolis in lllyricum and the 
Euphrates, with the superintendence of the 
Parthian war. In b. c. 39, a treaty was con- 
cluded at Misenum on the Campanian coast 
betAveen the triumvirs and Sextus Pompeius, 
second son of Cneius Pompeius, who, with the 
remnants of the Pompeian navy, had long 
swept the Mediterranean and plundered the 
coasts of Italy. Antonius passed the winter 
of this year with Octavia at Athens, having 
previously dispatched his lieutenant, Publius 
Ventidius, to drive the Parthians from Syria. 
In B. c. 38, Ventidius defeated the Parthians, 
whose king, Pacorus, was slain in an action on 
the 9th, of June {Orosius^ vi. 18.). lie then 
proceeded to punish the allies and subjects of 
Rome who had aided or submitted to the Par- ' 
thians. He had nearly reduced Samosata, the 
capital of Antiochus I., king of Commagene, 
when Antonius arrived, and took on himself 
the conduct of the siege. He succeeded so 
ill, however, that although Antiochus had 
offered the lieutenant a thousand talents as 
the ransom of himself and his capital, he 
treated with the triumvir on much easier 
terms. In the same year Caius Sosius, 
another of the legates of Antonius and prscfect 
of Syria and Cilicia, took Jerusalem. An- 
tonius, however, regarded the achievements 
of his lieutenants with jealousy, and removed 
them fr(xpi their commands. In the winter 
of B. c. 37 he was again in Italy, and the tri- 
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iimvirate, which had expired in the preceding 
December, was renewed for a second period 
of five years. 

At this period the intercession of Octavia 
prevented an open rupture between her bro- 
ther and^usband. Octavianus had recently 
completed his preparations for a naval war 
with Sextus Pompeius, when Antonius ap- 
peared with a fleet of three hundred ships oft’ 
Rrundisium. His presence and participation 
in the approaching Avar with Pompeius Avas 
in conformity Avith the conditions of the tri- 
umvirate, which bound its members to aid 
one another by land and sea. Rut the arrival 
of his colleague was uuAvelcome to Octavianus, 
and Antonius was denied admission into the 
harbour of Rrundisium. He therefore sailed 
round to Tarentum, where Octavia, who ac- 
companied him, landed, and sought an inter- 
view with her brother. Her intercessions 
prevailed with Octavianus to meet his bro- 
ther-triumvir between Metapontum and "I'a- 
rentum, and their reconciliation Avas once 
more cemented by a marriage. Antyllus, the 
eldest son of Antonius by Fulvia, was be- 
trothed to Julia, the daughter of Octavianus 
by Scribonia, altliough the bride was not three 
years old ; and Antonia, the infant daughter 
of Antonius and Octavia, was at the same 
time contmeted to Lucius Domitius Ahenobar- 
bus [Ahenobarbus, LuciusDomitius, IX.]. 
Octavianus, who wanted ships, received from 
his colleague a hundred war-galleys : and 
Antonius, who required soldiers for his Par- 
thian war, borrowed two legions from Octa- 
vianus. And besides this exchange of forces 
Octavia obtained for her husband a thousand 
soldiers, and for her brother twenty light 
brigantines called Myoparones. After these 
mutual concessions the triumvirs parted with 
apparent good will ; but Octavia accom- 
panied Antonius only as far as Corcyra, from 
whence he dismissed her to Italy, and pro- 
ceeded liimself to Laodicea in Syria, whither 
he had invited Cleopatra to meet him. The 
queen of FIgy pt was conducted by Fontcius 
Capito to Antonius, whose evil genius was now 
again in the ascendant. The rcA'els of Alex- 
andria were repeated at Laodicea. Alexander 
and Cleopatra, Cleopatra’s twin children by An- 
tonius, received respectively the surnames of 
the Sun and the Moon. The fairest portions of 
Roman Asia were annexed to the kingdom of 
Egypt. The time which barely sufiiced for the 
preparations of a war so remote and formid- 
able as the Parthian was wasted in adjusting 
at Cleopatra’s pleasure the feuds of the kings 
and tetrarchs of Syria, and the tribute which 
was again extorted from the impoverished 
provinces of Achaia and Asia Minor was 
diverted by a thousand channels from the 
equipment of the legions. The invasion of 
the Parthian empire was accordingly a series 
of disasters. Antonius, after dismissing Cle- 
opatra to Egypt, took the field too early in the 
year ; his army was nearly unprovided with 



} he. nanrowlv escaped captivity ; 
'apa''ihh*i^lfish precipiWon of his retreat. 
'' that ke might rejoin Cleopatra at Alexandria 
^instead of wintering'securely among his liUies 
'’in Armenia, destroyed as many of his soldieps 
as the arrow^s of the enemy. 

According to Floras ( iv. la ) a third only 
of his army, which before it entered Media 
amounted to more than 120,000 men, returned 
to Syria. ‘Antonius called his escape a victory, 
and while he forwarded to the senate at Rome 
a pompous account of his expedition, he 
awaited at a fort called Lcucoma, somewhere 
lie tween Sidon and Berytus, the arrival of 
Cleopatra from Alexandria. He sought to 
forget his recent disasters in intemperance, 
yet frecjuently started from table and hurried 
to the beach to catch the first glimpse of a sail 
from Egypt. The year n. c. 35 was passed 
' by Antonius in Egypt. Sextus Pompeius,who 
had long balanced the power of ()ctavianus 
ill the west, died in this year. M. JEmilius 
Lepidus had been ejected from the trium- 
virate three years before [Pompeius, Sex- 
tus ; Lepidus, Maucus TEmilius], and the 
indiscreet and passionate Antonius was no 
match for Octavianus in their contest for un- 
divided empire. In n. c. 35 Antonius in- 
flicted a fresh insult on Octavia and Octa- 
vianus. Octavia was bringing to him from 
Italy clothing, money, and recruits for his 
shattered Parthian troops. But he sent her 
orders to proceed no further than Athens, 
and finally, in compliance with Cleopatra’s 
entreaties, directed her to return to Rome. 
In B. c. 34 Antonius was consul for the 
second and last time. He invaded Armenia 
in the spring of this year, took captive Arta- 
vasdes, the Armenian king, and gratified the 
Alexandrians with the spectacle of a Roman 
triumph. About the same time, in a public 
assembly in the gymnasium at Alexandria, 
Antonius declared Cleopatra bis lawful wife, 
and proclaimed her queen of Egypt, Libya, 
Cyprus, and Caclc-Syria. Cmsarion, Cleo- 
patra’s son by Julius Ciesar, was named her 
colleague, an appointment that affected the 
adoption of Octavianus. To Alexander and 
Ptolemtcus, his own and Cleopatra’s sons, he 
assigned some of the richest provinces of the 
East, and kingdoms which were not even 
within the dominion of Rome. At this 
solemnity, which was followed by a yet more 
extravagant banquet, Antonius appeared in 
the dress of I^cchus, and Cleopatra in that 
of Isis. These extravagances attracted the 
more "notice from the contrast they pre- 
sented to Octavia’s patience in desertion, 
and to the care with which she educated 
Anfonius’s children, and watched over his 
interests in Rome. In B. c. 33 Antonius, 
on pretence of aiding Artavasdes, king of 
Armenii^ in an attack on Phraates, the 
Parthian monarch, repaired to the banks of 
the Araxes. But he advanced no further, 
for his real object was to negotiate an ex- 
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change of Roman infantfy for Median hQrs6* 
He hfui recently felt the superiority of the' 
eastern cavalry, and wished to enghge a body- 
of- them for hi» approaching conflict /with 
Octavianus. In the same year he visited. 
Ionia and Greece for the purpose of pising 
recruits and supplies. The year b. C ..92 was 
employed by Octavianus and Antdnius 
in preparations for war. Caius Sosiiis End 
Cneius Domitius Ahenobarbus [Ahenobar- 
Bus, Cneius Domitius, VIII.], the consuls 
of that year, were friends of Antonius, and 
pleaded his cause, but ineffectually and in- 
judiciously, in the senate. Antonius, at the 
same time, sent a bill of divorce to Octavia, 
ordered her to quit his house at Rome, .and . 
unblushingly avowed that he had been nine 
years married to Cleopatra, and that his 
children by her were consequently legitimate. 
Octavianus had reproached him . with • his 
bondage to the queen of Egypt, with api)ro- 
priating the whole tribute of the eastern pro- 
vinces, with his treatment of the king of 
Armenia, and with the whole tenour of his 
eastern administration since the battle of 
Philippi. Antonius, on his part, alleged 
against Octavianus his divorce of Scribonla, 
his marriage with Livia, the wife of Tiberius 
Nero, his ejection bf Lepidus from the tri- 
umvirate, and his cowardice at the battles of 
Mutina and Philippi. A taunt of Octavianus 
at the issue of the Parthian war was, how- 
ever, the immediate cause of Antonius’s de- 
clai’ing open war. He appointed the city of 
Ephesus for the head-quarters of his land’and 
sea forces, whither, in company with Cleopatra, 
he specdilj^ followed from Alexandria his 
legate Canidius and his sixteen legions. At 
Ephesus the consuls C, Soslus and Cneius 
Domitius, who had been compelled to leave 
l^me, joined Antonius, reported to him the 
state of his affairs in the West, and earnestly 
solicited him to send back Cleopatra to Iut 
own kingdom. Her arts prevailed with him^ 
to reject their entreaties, and she persuaded 
him to leave Ephesus for the ncighbouriug 
island of Samos, where she engrossed him 
with a ceaseless round of festivities. The 
kings, princes, and tetrarchs of tht ..eastern 
provinces from Illyriqmi id ArmedSi con- 
ducted or sent to E^esus their soldiers, 
their ships, and their appbrtione^ tribute, 
and the city was for some months the centre 
of a camp. Greece, Asia, and Egypt sent to 
Samos a motley crew of musicians, dancers, 
and players, and the island presented the ap- 
pearance of a theatre. The disorders and 
ncapacity of Antonius, at this crisis of his 
fortunes, dismayed his friends, and alienate 1 
his less attached adherents. At Rome Caius 
Asinius Pollio abandoned him, without, how- 
ever, joining the party of his rival. Lucius 
Munatius Plancus, late his most servile flat- 
:erer, and Titius, nephew of Plancus, desertel 
him at Ephesup, and Titius revealed to Oc- 
.avianus the contents of the will whfeh Anto- 
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niil8 tid deposited with the Vestals at Ropi^. 
This ddcument was read to the senate by 
t^vianus, and none of Ahtonius’s acts of in* 
discretion alienated so entii*ely the affections 
pf tl>e Roman people. In it Antonins re- 
asi^erted Ca*sarion’s legitimacy ; bequeathed 
to Cleopatra or his children by lier the 
fairest portions of the East; and directed 
.that if he died during his absence from 
' Egypt, his body should be transported to 
Alexandria, and interred by Cleopatra. This 
offensive clause was rendered more intoler- 
able to Homan prejudices by a contemporary 
rumour that Antonins intended, after con- 
quering Octavianus, to make Italy an Egyp- 
tian province, and Alexandria the capital of 
the empire. To counteract, if possible, the 
effect of this disclosure of his will, Geminius, 
one of Anton ius’s most active partisans, w’as 
sent from Home to Samos, to remonstrate 
with him in the name of his remaining friends. 
The mission of Geminius was to Antonius 
alone ; hut he could not elude the suspicions of 
('loopatra, who baffled liis mediation. Anto- 
nius at Samos confirmed every unfavourable 
rumour by appearing in the flowing robes and 
with the diadem of an eastern inonarcli, while 
Cleopatra was attended by a Homan guard, 
and boasted of the laws which she would 
dictate at Home. The portraits or statues 
of Antonius at this time represented him 
adorned with the symbols of Osiris ; (’leo- 
patra was painted or sculi)tured as Isis. In 
the autumn of n. c. 32 Antonius moved his 
whole armament from Ephesus to Corcyra. 
On their way thither lie stopped with Cleo- 
patra at Athens, where he obtained a decree 
of extraordinary honours to the queen of 
Egypt, and presented it himself in the charac- 
ter of a private Athenian citizen, the chief of 
a deputation. Ilis fleet, both in number and 
in the size of the galleys, was greatly superior 
to that of Octavianus ; his land forces were 
not much more numerous ; but botli his le- 
gions and his naval armament were inferior 
in discipline, and ill provided with magazines. 
He retired early into winter quarters at 
Patra; ( Patras ) at the mouth of the Gulf of 
Corintt^ and a^.. disorderly winter increased 
the disorganisation of his forces. His galleys 
rotted in port, a third part of his best seamen, 
the Phcrnicians and Egyptians, deserted or 
died of hunger, and in the spring their place 
was hastily filled by the peasants of Elis and 
Achaia, many of whom had never handled an 
oar. Before Antonius left Patrae in b. c. 31, 
M. Vipsanius Agrippa, the commander of 
Octavianus’s fleet [Agrippa, Marcus Vip- 
sanius], had intercepted his convoys, and 
cut off his outposts, and had nearly surprised 
him in the Gulf of Amhracia. Antonius dis- 
played some of his former skill in extricating 
his fleet from Agrippa, and, for some months, 
the competitors for empire lay opposite to 
each other, Octavianus at Brundisium, Anto- 
nius within the Ambracian Gulf. At this time 
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Amyntas, tetrarch of Galatisi, king Deiota^fr, . 
.and Cn. Domitius Ahehobarbus went ove# 
Octavianus. The battle of Actium, which wdS 
fougfit on tha 2nd of Set>tcmber, determined' ’ 
the fortunes of Antonius. Cleopatra, who 
was in the battle, fled while victory was yet 
doubtful, and Antonius, suspecting treachery, 
or overcome by his passion for her, followed 
her retreating galleys. Yet even, with liis 
army alone Antonius might have long con- 
tested the Homan world witli Octavianus, 
whom M'ant of money and the unquiet state 
of Italy disabled from a protracted war. But 
the return of Antonius to Alexandria broke 
up his partisans and dependents, and tlissolved 
the allegiance of liis soldiers, who, after vainly 
waiting for his rc-appearance, dispersed or 
surrendered to Octavianus. After the loss of 
his fleet and army Antonins abandoned liim- 
bclf to profound melancholy, in a house 
near the Pharos, and within the great har- 
bour of Alexandria, he secluded liinis(ilf even 
from Cleopatra, liis dwelling he called the 
Timoniuin, and he professed the misanthropy 
ofTirnonthe Athenian. During an interval 
of fruitless sorrow, his friends, allies, and 
subjects fell away from him, and grief and 
solitude were embittered by suspicion's of 
(’leopatra. He allowed Octavianus t6 take 
Paraetonium and Pelusium, the keys of 
Egypt on the respective frontiers of (-yrene 
and Arabia Petra?a, and to blockade the 
outer port of Alexandria. Antonhfs, hqp- 
ever, quitted his abode in the Timoniuin to 
invest Otcsarion and his own son Antyllus 
with the manly gown. He resumed his 
wonted valour and protracted the siege by 
vigorous assaults on the besiegers : and again 
sought to bury remorse and shame in in- 
temperance. 'Po bis challenge to single 
combat Octavianus replied, “ Antonius had 
many other ways to die.” In his last sally 
from Alexandria he beheld his cavalry and 
fleet desert him, and he re-entered the city 
with the purpose of revenging himself on 
Cleopatra. ^Plie queen fled to a tomb of 
great strength and difficult access, which she 
had built near the temple of Isis, and caused 
a rumour of her death to reach Antonius. 
Impatient equally of anger and grief Antonius 
laid aside his armour, and bade his freed- 
man Eros, whom he had engaged by oath to 
kill him, remember his engagement. Eros 
eluded his oath by slaying himself, and An- 
tonius was constrained to be his own exe- 
cutioner. He fell by his own sword in August, 

B. c. 30, in the fifty-second year of his age. 
The wound, though mortal, was not instantly 
fatal, and Antonius was conveyed into the 
tomb, and expired in the arms of Cleopatra. 
With his dying breath he enjoined Cleopatra 
to trust Proculeius alone among the followers 
of Octavianus ; reverted to the illustrious part 
he had so long sustained on the world’s stage, 
and added that he now died not ingloriously, 
“a Homan by a Roman valiantly vanquished.” 

I 
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The wish recorded in his will was fulfilled 
and, although at Home his statues were 
thrown down, his birth -day declared unfor- 
tunate, and his pramonien Marcus forbidden 
to the Antonii, liis remains were granted to 
Cleopatra, and reposed beside hers in the 
same tomb. Antonius was married four times, 
without reckoning his connexion with Cleo- 
patra. liy his first wife Fadia, daughter of 
Quintus Fadius, a freedman, he had children, 
but they probably died young, as their names 
have not been preserved. His second wife 
was his first cousin, Antonia, daughter of his 
uncle Caius Antonius Hyhrida, hy whom he 
had one daughter, Antonia, married to Mar- 
cus Lepidiis, a son of Lepidiis the triumvir. 
jShe probabij’ died before her father, since 
she is not included by Plutarch among the 
seven children who survived him. His third 
wife was Fulvia, daughter of Marcus Fulvius 
liambalio of Tusculuni, and widow succes- 
sively of Caius Curio and Publius (^lodius. 
By I'^ilvia he had two sons, Marcus An- 
tonius, more usually denominated by his 
Greek name AntjIIus, who was put to death 
by Octavianus in ji. c. 30 after the fall of 
Alexandria, and lulus Antonius. [Antonius, 
luLUs.] By his fourth wife, Octavia, sister 
of Octavianus, he had two daughters, Antonia 
major and Antonia minor. [Octavia; An- 
tonia.] By Cleopatra he had two sons and | 
a daughter. [Cleopatra.] 

^he medals of M. Antonius the triumvir 
are numerous. There is a gold medal which 
contains on one face the head of Antonius 
with the legend Antonius Imp. (Antonius 
Imperator), and on the other the head of 
Octavianus with the legend Caesar Imp. 
There arc also silver medals with the head of 
Antonius on one face and that of Cleopatra 
on the otlier with Greek legends : the legend 
of Antonius gives him the title of aiitocrator 
and eommcmorateshls third triumvirate ; and 
that of Cleopatra gives her the title of queen 
and younger goddess v€(or4pa). The 

character of the face of Antonius is well pre- 
served on all the medals, which are also 
characterised by his aquiline nose, mentioned 
hy Plutarch. (Plutarch, Atifojuus; Appian, 
Civil IF«r,¥, ii. iii. iv. v. ; Dion Cassius, 
xl. — lii. ; Ernesti, Clavis Ciceroniana; Baiter, 
Onomasticon Tullianum; and the indices to 
CsDsar’s Gallic Wars and Civil Wars, to 
Velleius Paterculus, and to Suetonius, Julius 
and Octavianus; Rasehe, Lexicofi ReiNuma- 
ri«*, “Antonia Gens” and “ Antonius.”) 

W. B. D 

ANTO'NIUS, MARCUS. [Antyllus.] 

ANTO NIUS, MARCUS GNITHO, was 
a native of Gaul, bom of free parents about 
B. c. 114, hut abandoned by them at his birth. 
He was, however, rescued from perishing hy 
some person unknown, and, after being care- 
fully educated at Alexandria, was manumitted 
by his preserver. In what year Antonius 
Gnipho came to Rome is uncertain. He 
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gave lectures in grammar, which comprised 
logic and criticism at first in the house of 
C. Julius Caesar, probably under the protec- 
tion of Aurelia, Caesar’s mother, and after- 
wards on both grammar and rhetoric in his 
own. He explained daily the rules of elo- 
quence and composition, and every eighth 
day he declaimed. He numbered among his 
pupils some of the most illustrious men of 
Rome, including Julius Caesar and Marcus 
Cicero, who, even after he had been praetor, 
and had established his reputation as an 
orator, frequented, either for the sake of 

practice, or from respect to iiis old instructor, 
the school of Gnipho. The urbanity and 
good humour of Gnipho conciliated general 
c.stcein ; lie was well versed in both the Greek 
and Latin tongues ; his singular memory 
rendered him one of the most learned of the 
grammarians ; and his liberal dealings with 
his pupils, from whom he required no certain 
stipend, procured for him, in return, both 
wealth and honour. lie died in the fiftieth 
year of his age. Of the many writings attri- 
buted to Antonius Gnipho none have been 
preserved. Their genuineness is indeed 
doubtful, for according to Atteius, surnamed 
the Philologist, who was one of his pupils, 
Antonius left only a treatise “De Latino 
Sermoiie,” in two volumes. From this work, 
probably, Quintilian {Listiiution, Orator, i, 6. 
§ 23.), cites. Many treatises, however, writ- 
ten by his scholars, and perhaps revised by 
him, went under his name. The treatise 
entitled “ IJbri quatuor Rhetoricorum ad C, 
Herennium,” and usually prefix^*d to (ficero’s 
rhetorical works, is ascribed to Antonius 
Gnipho by Schiitz (^Prolcyornena ad Ciceroni s 
Ithetvrica, p. Iviii. ff.), on grounds of in*»Tnal 
evidence alone. His opinion, which is sup- 
ported with great ability, is refuted by Orelli 
in his edition of Cicero, p. 102., at the end 
of the fourth book, “ Ad Herennium,” and 
by a writer in Ersch and Gruber’s Enryclo^ 
padie, xvii. 208. (Suetonius, De Illustr. 
Grammaticis, § 7., $ 10. ; Mucrobius, Satiir- 
nalia, iii. 12.) W. B. D. 

ANTO'NIUS (’AvTcfims), surnamed Me- 
lissa (/ueAnro-a, a bee), to indicate the care 
with which he collected the materials for his 
work, which is still extant. He was probably 
a Greek monk, but the time at which he lived 
is uncertain. Cave infers, from the fact of 
Theophylact being mentioned by Antonius, 
that he lived about the middle of the twelfth 
century. But as there is nothing that would 
lead us to believe that this Theophylact is 
the archbishop of the Bulgarians, it may with 
equal reason be said that he is the Theophy- 
lact who was surnamed Simocatta, and lived 
in the seventh century of our asra, during the 
latter part of the reign of Heraclius. As An- 
tonius is also called a disciple of Joannes Da- 
mascenus, who lived about the middle of the 
eighth century, it seems most probable that 
the period of Antonius is the end of the eighth 
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century. His work is a collection of moral 
sentences (loci communes) gathered from 
the early Greek writers and the ecclesijistical 
fathers. It is a work of the same kind as the 
Sermones of Stobajus ; it consists of two books, 
and all the materials arc arranged under one 
hundred and seventy-six titles, which, with 
a list of the authors from whom the sentences 
are taken, are given by Fabricius in his 
“ liibliotheca Grirca.’* The work is printed 
at the end of some editions of Stobteus, as 
in those of Frankfurt (1581) and Geneva 
( 1 609). The editio princeps is that of Conrad 
Gesner (Zurich, .1516, fol.), in which the 
“Loci Communes” of Antonius arc printed 
with th<! Avorks of Theophilus, Tatian, and 
IVlaximus. 'I'hey are also ])rinted in the 
“Bibliotheca Patrum,” v. 878. &c. ed. Paris, 
((^ave, Scrijitorum JEcclcsiafiticorum Hislotia 
/jiteraria^ i. 660. ed. London ; Fabricius, 
Ihhlioth. Oraca, ix. 744 — 757.) li. S. 

ANTONIUS MUSA. [Musa, Anto- 
nius.] 

ANTO'NMTS NASO. [Naso.] 

ANTO NIUS NATA'LIS. [Natat.is.] 

ANTONIUS NEBRISSENSIS, or AN- 
TO'NIO J)E l.EBRJXA, a celebrated 
Spanish historian, Avas horn in Andalusia in 
1444. He was probably a native of Nebrixa 
or Lchrixa, the ancient Nebrissa, Avlience he 
Avas named “ N ebrissensis.” N othing is knoAvn 
of his parents, except that they were land 
proprietors, though poor. After making the 
usual studies at the university of Salamanca, 
Antonius left Spain at the age of nineteen, and 
proceeded to Italy to complete his education 
at the university of Jlologna. He returned 
to Spain in 147.3, richly stored with classical I 
learning, and the liberal arts that Avere then 
taught in the flourishing sciiools of Italy. 
Soon after his arrival he Avas appointed to 
the two chairs of grammar and poetry, and 
lectured at the same time in these distinct 
departments, a thing unprecedented in the 
university of Salamanca, lie avus subse- 
quently promoted by (Cardinal Xiraenez to a 
professorship in liis newly-founded university 
of Alcala de llenares, Avhere he enjoyed the 
entire confidence of his distinguished patron, 
who employed him in various literary works, 
and consulted him on all matters relating to 
the institution. He continued delivering lec- 
tures and expounding the ancient classics to 
a croAvded audience till the advanced age of 
seventy-eight, A^hen he was carried otf by 
an attack of apoplexy. Antonius is justly 
considered by the Spaniards as one of their 
most eminent writers. What the labours of 
the great Italian scholars of the fifteenth 
century did for classical literature in Italy, 
Antonius is generally acknowledged to have 
effected in Spain by his instruction and his 
learning. For many years the anniversary 
of his death was commemorated by public 
services, and a funeral panegyric in the uni- 
versity of Alcala. Antonius Nebrissensis wrote 
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I several works, principally on philology, 
grammar, and the ancient classics. The fol- 
' lowing are the titles of some of tliem — 

“ Dictionarium Latino-Hispanum et llispano- 
Latinum,” Alcala, 1532, fol., afterAianls re- 
printed ; “ Gramatica sobre la Lengua ('as- 
tellana,” or a Grammar of the Castilian Lan- 
guage, Salamanca, 1492, 4to. Alcala, 1517, 
4to. and elsewhere ; “ Aulii Tersli Satyra?, 
cum Inlcrpretatione Hispana,” I.ogrofio, 
1529, 8vo.; “ Aurelii Prudentii dementis 
Libelli cum Commento,” Logrono, 1512, 4to. ; 
lie I*rofectione Regum ad Compostellani,” 
Granada, 1534, and Antequera, 1577, 4to.; 
(this is an account of Ferdinand and Isa- 
ludla’s p\lgrin\i\gc to St. .lames of Compos- 
tella;) “ Artis llhetoricm compendiosa I'o- 
aptatio ex Aristotele, Cicerone et Quintdiano,” 

I Alcala, 8vo., and sevcvaV Olivers, live 

list of which may he seen in Nicolas Antonio. 
Antonius Nebrissensis is,hoAvever,hest known 
as the author of a Latin chronicle of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella. The circumstances at- 
tending the composition of this Avork are 
singular enough. Carvajal, a contempo- 
rary writer, says that he gave Antonius the 
Spanish chronicle of Hernando del Pul- 
gar, after that Avriter’s death, for the pur- 
pose of having it translated into Latin. An- 
tonins undertook it, and proceeded in Ins task 
as far as the year 1486. This unfinished 
performance being found among Antonius* 
papers after his decease, with a preface, jn 
which there was not a word of acknowledg- 
ment to Pulgar, it was naturally thought to 
be a work of his oAvri composition, and was 
accordingly published as such by his son 
' .Sancho, under the following title — “ Rcrum 
in Ilispania gestarum Decades,’* Granada, 
1545, fol, together Avith the Latin chronicle 
of Rodcricus Tolehinus. Twenty years after, 
the first edition of Pulgar's chronicle was 
published at Valladolid, from the copy which 
belonged to Antonius, by his grandson Antonio; 
and, strange to say, this edition also appeared 
as the Avork of Antonius. Copies, hou ever, of 
Pulgar’s chronicles were preserved in various 
libraries ; and two years after, 1567, a new 
edition Avas published at Saragossa, bearing 
the real name of its author. Antonius’ re- 
putation has sustained some injury from this 
transaction, though unjustly. In the first 
place, his history can hardly be called a 
translation ; for, although it adopts the 
same mode of treatment, it is diversified by 
many new ideas and original facts. And 
secondly, it is probable that he adopted 
Pulgar’s text as the basis of his own, intend- 
ing to continue his history to his own times. 

(N. Antonius, Bibliotli. IJisp. Vetus, ii. 132. ; 
Prescott, Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, 
vol. i. p. 456.) P. de G. 

ANTO NIUS, NICOLA'US. [Antonio, 
Nicolas.] 

ANTONIUS NOVELLUS. [Novel- 

LUS.] 
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ANTO'NIUS DE PARMA or PAR- 
MENTIS. [Antony of Parma.] 
^ANT.ONlUS PO'EEMO (^\vr<»)vios rio- 
a Sophist, was born in the reign of 
Hadrian, and died in tiiat of Antoninus Pius, 
who became emperor a. i>. 138. Polemo was 
a native of Laodicea in Phrygia (I/adik), but 
he resided mostly at Smyrna. vVfter attend- 
ing for four years tlie lectures of 'Pimocrates 
of Heraclea in Pontus, and of Scopelianns at 
Smyrna, he went to Bithynia, to study under 
the Sopliist Dion. On his return to Smy rna 
he found a singular feud prevailing among 
the students. Tiniocrates was an eager dis- 
putant, and, while proposing or refuting 
syllogisms, liis hair and beard, both of w’hich 
he carefully cherished, bristled up like a 
lion’s mane. Scopelianus, on the contrary, 
shaved his beard and cropped his hair, and 
since he and Timocrates were rival teachers, 
their respective pupils formed two parties — 
the hirsute and the shorn. Polemo embraced 
the hirsute faction. Besides attracting stu- 
dents from Asia, Greece, and the intervening 
islands — and from the high fees demanded 
by him for his lectures, his pupils must have 
been of wealthy families — the residence of 
Polemo at Smyrna was highly beneficial to 
that city. He was the general arbiter in the 
civil suits and the political feuds of the Smyr- 
naeans ; their ambassador when an address or 
petition was to be sent to the emperor, and 
the cause and channel of Hadrian’s bounty to 
Smyrna, which had formerly been bestowed 
rather on Ephesus. Nor did Polemo neglect 
his native city Laodicea, but frequently visited 
his family, and employed his influence with 
the emperors and the senate in behalf of his 
birth-place. The favours he received from 
successive emperors must, as his biographer 
Philostratus remarks, have been owing not 
only to his talents, but also to a conviction of 
his worth. Trajan allowed him the use of 
the public posts when he travelled, a con- 
venience which the younger Pliny apologises 
for granting, on the most urgent business, 
to his wife (^Epistol. x. 121, 122.), and 

gratuitous lodging in the towns he passed 
through. Hadrian extended this privilege 
to Polemo’s attendants, and gave him a pen- 
sion from the funds of the library of Alex- 
andria. He appointed him also to pronounce 
the inaugural discourse at the dedication of 
the temple of the Olympian Jupiter at 
Athens, of which the foundations were laid 
by Pisistratus in the sixth century n. c., but 
which the wealth of republican Greece was 
unable to complete. Antoninus, afterwards 
hurnamed Pius, and emperor of Rome, was, 
under Hadrian, proconsul of Asia. On a 
progress through his province, he came to 
Smyrna, and, as the custom was, took for his 
quarters during his stay one of the best 
houses in the city. The house was Polemo’s, 
who was absent from Smyrna at the time of 
the proconsul’s arrival. On his return, how- 
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ever, far from regarding tlie visit as an 
honour, he complained loudly of the intru- 
sion, and obliged Antoninus to seek some 
more hospitable roof. Hadrian took no 
notice of the affront put upon his representa- 
tive, and Antoninus, when emperor, rt'meiii- 
bered it only as a subject of mirthful allusion. 
When Polemo afterwards visited him at 
Rome, Antoninus embraced him, and said to 
his attendants, “ l*rcpare a lodging for Polemo, 
and take care that no one turns him out of it.’’ 
A player had given some offence to Polemo, 
who was president of the Olympian games 
established by Hadrian at . Smyrna, and was 
forbidden by him to act. The player com- 
plained to Antoninus that Polemo had ex- 
pelled him from the stage. ‘‘ At what time 
of the day,” inquired the emperor, “ did lie 
expel you ?” “ At midday.” “ He expelled 
me,” rejoined Antoninus, “at midnight, yet 
I have never appealed against him.” The 
Smyrnmans, in return for the benefits they 
owed to Polemo, conferred on him the 
highest honours in their gift — the perpetual 
presidency of their Olympian festival, and a 
seat in their sacred galley, which yearly, 
with the high priest of Dionysus for its 
pilot, sailed from the open sea into the inner 
harbour. This distinction was so highly 
esteemed, that on the cenotaph of Polemo, at 
Smyrna, was a bas-relief, representing the 
Sophist seated in the sacred galley. At times, 
however, Polemo and the Smyrnscans quar- 
relled. They accused him of# applying to his 
own uses money sent by Hadrian for the 
repair and embellishment of their city. 
Hadrian defended Polemo, saying that he 
had accounted for the money j and, on an- 
other occasion, at Rome, granted him a large 
sum without asking why he w^anted it, or 
requiring any account of it afterwards. It 
is impossible, however, to acquit Polemo of 
avarice, for which his splendid manner of 
life afforded some pretext. A Thracian 
prince, who wished to become his pupil, was 
rejected by him, until he himself brought 
to Polcmo’s house a purse of ten talents 
(387/. 10s.) ; and when, for a single extem- 
porary discourse, ITerodes Atticus sent him 
15,000 sesterces (about 60/.), he returned 
them, but accepted 25,000 (about 104/.), 
which Herodes gave him at the suggestion of 
another Sophist, Munatius of Tralles, who 
said that Polemo dreamed of 25,000. On his 
journeys Polemo rode in an embossed chariot 
or litter, with silver furniture and harness, 
accompanied by a crowd of slaves and horses, 
and a variety of hounds for the chase. His 
demeanour was answerable to the pomp . and 
luxury of his habits. With the people, says 
his biographer, he was lofty, with princes an 
equal, before the gods undismayed. Even 
Herodes Atticus, although prasfect of the free 
cities of Asia, and the general patron of the 
Sophists, Polemo treated with a mixture of 
pride and reverence. In his youth, however, 
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liis means were scanty, and ho borrowed 
money from Varo, a rich young Sophist of 
Smyrna, who exacted attendance on his lec- 
tures as part of the interest on his loans. For 
his non-attendance, Polcmo was threatened 
by Varo with a writ, and was at length in- 
duced to sit out a declamation full of solecisms 
and absurdities, until his patience w’as ex- 
hausted, and he cried out “ Varo, send the 
w rit.” Polemo’s eloquence, like that of his 
master Tirnoorales, was fervid and intense ; 
and he copied tlic energetic gestures of his 
other teacher Scopelianus, striking his hips, 
and even leaping from his chair or platform 
in the ardour of discussion. His utterance 
was elaborate ; his voice clear and sonorous, 
like the trumpet, says his biographer Philos- 
tratus, at the Olympian games. He entered 
upon a debate or lecture with a cheerful, 
and even careless, air. In the statement of 
his argument he was earnest, in its illus- 
tration full of action and emotion, but in 
his perorations often lax and purposely re- 
miss, as one already confident of victory. 
His periods were moulded on those of 
Demosthenes. He was never unprepared 
for debate, or rather the ceaseless study of 
his art gave him the power of cxtemponiry 
speaking. Herodes Atticus, in his first in- 
terview with Polemo, begged him to appoint 
a day for declaiming. “ 'fo-day, directly,” 
was the reply, and he led the way to the 
schools, where he delivered an oration in 
praise of Herodes himself. Herodes has 
transmitted some of the topics on which 
Polemo declaimed before him. "J'hey were 
the ordinary sophistical themes — a defence 
of Demosthenes against tlie charge of taking 
bribes from Harpalus — the reconstitution of 
the Athenian republic after the battle at 
iligospotami — the destruction of the Greek 
trophies at the close of the Peloponnesian 
war, &c. “ I heard Polemo declaim thrice,” 

Herodes wrote to one llarharus ; “ the first 
time as a critic ; the next as a lover ; the last 
time with unmingled wonder at his powers.” 
And, although himself one of the most eminent 
declaimers of his age, Herodes left Smyrna 
privately that he might avoi<l competition 
with Polemo. On his return to Athens, 
Herodes declaimed on one of the theses he 
had heard argued by Polemo. “ A second 
Demosthenes,” shouted his audience as he 
ended. “ Nay,” he replied, “ a second Phry- 
gian,” in allusion to Polcino’s birth-place, 
Laodicea, which was then annexed to the pre- 
fecture of Phrygia. “ What thought you of 
Polemo ?” inquired the emperor Marcus 
Aurelius. “ His eloquence,” answered Hero- 
des, “ was as the sound of rushing chariots.” 

Some examples of Polemo’s wit have been 
preserved by his biographer, Philostratus. 
A proconsul was at a loss for a punishinent 
siiflSciently severe for some notorious robber : 
“ Make him learn by heart a foolish speech,” 
was Polemo’s suggestion. Seeing a gladiator 
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trembling and perspiring with dread, he said, 
“ One would suppose, friend, you were going 
to declaim.” “ Favorinus is very fluent,” 
observed Timocrates: “So,” replied Polemo, 
“ is many uii old w oman.” Seeing a brother 
Sophist at market buying sausages and coarse 
vegetables, he told him, “ You will never 
speak like Xerxes or Darius, if you do not 
live better.” And once at Pergamus, when 
he dreamed that yDsculapius bade him avoid 
cold drink, since he was afflicted with gout, 
“ 1 marvel,” he said, when relating his 
dream, “wliat the god would prescribe for a 
gouty ox.” Gout, indeed, undermined Polenio’s 
constitution, and he died of its effects in the 
fifty -sixth year of his age. “ When I would 
eat,” he wrote to Herodes Atticus, “ I have 
no hands ; when I would walk, I have no 
feet ; but when I am in pain, I have both 
hands and feet.” He was buried at Laodicea, 
near the Syrian gate, among the tombs of his 
ancestors ; but a monument was erected to 
him at Smyrna. The Sophist Hermocrates 
was his great-grandson. 

Polemo’s influence survived him. The 
privileges of the temples at Smyrna were 
disputed, and Polemo was commissioned to 
appeal in behalf of the city to the emperor 
at Rome. He died, however, before the 
appeal could be presented, and the deputies 
intrusted with it mismanaged it. “ Was not 
Polemo,” inquired the emperor Marcus 
Aurelius, “ originally employed in this affair? 
Let his speech be sought for, and when it is 
found, we will make our decision.” The 
speech was brought from Smyrna, and read 
by the emperor, who pronounced in favour of 
the Smyrnicans ; and thus, adds Philostratus, 
they had once more cause to rejoice in their 
illustrious townsman. (Philostratus, JJe 
Vitis Sophintarum, i. 25., ii. 25. ; Suidas, 
noXfpav.) Sv. R. D. 

ANTO'NIUS PRIMUS, MARCUS, was 
born at Tolosa (Toulouse) about A. i). 20. 
In his native city he was called Becco, or 
the Hook-nosed. Nothing further is known 
of him until a. i>. 02, the eighth year of 
Nero’s reign, when he was banished under 
the Cornelian law De Falsis or Testainen- 
taria, for having witli Valerius Fabiaiius 
and others forged a will. He was, however, 
restored to his senatorian rank by Galha, and 
promoted by him to the command of the 
seventh legion, the Galbian, which was tlien 
stationed in Pannonia. Antoiiius, notwith- 
standing his obligations to Galba, was said to 
have proposed to Otho to serve as his com- 
raander-in-chief in the rebellion of a. u. 69. 
His overtures w^erc, how'ever, neglected ; and 
Antonins took no part in the civil wars of 
that year, until after the defeat and death 
of Otho. The election of Vitellius by the 
legions of the Rhine had excited the indigna- 
tion of the army generally, and especially of 
the troops in Pannonia and Mmsia, who were 
further incensed by their recent defeat at Be- 
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toacum. The tribunes of the Mccsian and 
Dalmatian legions repaired to the winter- 
c^p of the Pannonian troops, to concert 
with them the means of supporting Flavius 
vespasiani^, whom the Syrian legions, a 
large portion of the fleet, and the eastern 
provinces had proclaimed emperor. Wliile 
some of the tribunes proposed awaiting the 
Syrian legions under Licinius Miicianus, 
pmfect of Syria, and Vespasian’s lieutenant, 
Antonins . persuaded the minority to attack 
Vitellins at once ; and to confide to him a 
detachment of cavalry, and a picked company 
of infantry, the vexillarii of the three camps, 
with which he immediately marched through 
the passes of the Julian Alps to Italy. Aqui- 
leia, Opitergium (Oderzo, on the right bank 
of the Piave), and Altinum speedily sub- 
mitted to him. Their submission was fol- 
lowed by that of Patavium and Ateste (Este); 
and at Forum Allieni (Ferrara) he defeated 
a detachment of the Vitellian army. The 
infantry of two of the Pannonian legions had 
in the mean time reached Patavium. At this 
station Anton ius had the address or the good 
fortune to turn to his own advantage a se- 
rious mutiny of the soldiers, by rescuing from 
their fury, and dismissing unharmed to Ves- 
pasian, Minucius Justus, camp-pricfect of the 
seventh legion, who had incensed them by his 
strict discipline. Verona was the next object 
of attack ; the wide plains around the city were 
well adapted to the operations of cavalry, hi- 
therto the most efficient portion of Antonius’s 
army. Vicentia (Vicenza) yielded to him on 
his march thither. Under the walls of Ve- 
rona, a second mutiny of tlie legions enabled 
Antonins to dismiss from the camp T. Am- 
pins Flavianus and Aponius Saturuinus, re- 
spectively the legate of the J^aimoniaii army 
and the commander of the seventh Chiudian 
legion, and thus to remain without a rival iii 
command, although he was neither appointed 
by Vespasian nor formally chosen by the 
troops. The arrival of two more legions, the 
third and the eighth, and the indecision or 
treachery of Coecina, the lieutenant of V itellius, 
who treated with an enemy whom he might 
have crushed, enabled Antoiiius to take the 
field, although his numbers were still inferior 
t6 those of the Vitellians. He had previously 
acquired some popularity for Vespasian’s 
cause by restoring in all the towns in his 
possession the statues of Cl alba which had 
been removed during the late w ar. Verona, 
however, was not taken by Antonins, who on 
the intelligence that fresh dissensions had 
broken out in the camp of the Vitellians, and 
that Fabius Valeiis, the successor of the feeble 
or treacherous C^sccina, was advancing with 
six legions, determined on striking a decisive 
blow before the dissensions Avere healed, or 
the reinforcements that Vitellins had sum- 
moned from the Danube and the Avestern 
provinces could arrive. Having established 
a chain of posts from the foot of the Rhajtian 
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Alps to Verona, and leaving a garrison ai 
Altinum to watch the inovemenLs of the Ra- 
venna fleet, he nioved from Verona to Bedri- 
acum, and occupied nearly the same ground 
that the Vitellians held previous to their last 
battle Avitli Otho. A second battle at Be- 
driacum, which began with mutual attacks 
and defeats of the foragers on both sides, 
terminated, after two days fighting, in the 
defeat of the Vitellian legions. After the 
first day’s enpgement, Antonius was re-in- 
forced by the junction of his main army, the 
reserve of the Pannonian andMaesian legions, 
from Patavium ; and his second day’s victory 
was owing as much to the absence of any 
regular command among the Vitellians, as to 
the superior discipline of his own forces. An- 
tonius, however, performed at Bedriacum the 
part of a soldier as well as of an able general ; 
his entreaties, his commands, liis example, 
stayed the fugitives ; and he bore into the 
heart of the enemy’s ranks a standard 
W’hose flying bearer he had slain with his 
own hands. The second battle at Bedriacum 
began about tAvo hours after midnight, while 
it was still dark ; hut the rising of the moon, 
which was in the rear of Antonius, favoured 
his soldiers, and perplexed their opponents. 
After the defeat of the Vitellians, the troops 
of Antonius demanded to be Jed against (b’e - 
mona. He represented in vain that they 
AA'cre weary, unprovided with the means of 
assault, while (^ernona Avas strongly for- 
tified and garrisoned, and snrroiinded by an 
entrenched camp, tb’cmona yielded after a 
murderous assault of a few hours ; and for 
four days its inhabitants, whose nnmhers 
were SAVoUen by the influx of the country 
people to a market or fair Avithin its walls, 
uttered all the liorrors of war. The biaine 
of its destruction Avas laid on Antonius, and 
the accusation derived colour from some care- 
less or puri>osed Avords he uttered shortly 
after his entrance into the city. He had gone 
to the batlis, and comjflained that the water 
liad not been sufficiently heated ; “ but,” he 
Avas said to luive added, “ it wdll soon be hot 
enough.” Sensible of the detestation he had 
incurred, Antonius issued an order, after the 
city w'as in ashes and the citizens were slain 
or captive, that no inhabitant of Cremona 
should remain a slave. The prohibition was 
however rendered fruitless by the determiua- 
tion of the Italians universally to purchase 
no Cremonese prisoner ; and it was subse- 
quently Avithdrawn because the soldiers, find- 
ing tlieir captives Avorthless, began to murder 
them. After the fall of Cremona, Antonius 
was said to have relaxed his efforts in behalf 
of Vespasian, and to liave listened to over- 
tures from Vitellins, w ho promised liira rank, 
Avealth, and his daughter in marriage. He 
gave himself over for a Avhile to pleasure ; 
and relaxed the discipline by allowing his 
soldiers to elect their oavu centurions in the 
place of those Avho Iiad fallen, Avhilq he him- 
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self assumed a superiority over the legates 
and tribunes of his army which they could 
not brook. 

His conduct was, however, in some mea- 
sure owing to the doubtful orders and the 
ill-concealed jealousy of Mucianus. Through- 
out his expedition, Antonius had received 
the most contradictory orders from the prae- 
fect of Syria. He was at one time urged to 
press forward to Rome ; at another directed 
to remain in Cisalpine Gaul until the legions 
from the East could arrive. The tribunes, 
also, whom the arrogance of Antonius had 
offended, were in correspondence with Mu- 
cianus, and both to him and Vespasian re- 
presented their leader in the most unfavour- 
able light. Nor did Antonius disarm their 
misrepresentations by his own prudence. To 
the prscfect of Syria he wrote haughtily : to 
Vespasian confidently, claiming for himself 
the whole merit of the war in Italy. On in- 
telligence, however, that the party of Vitellius 
was reviving in central Italy and at Home, he 
shook off his indolence ; appeared suddenly 
on the western side of the Apennines, and 
within a few hours* march of Rome. But he 
arrived too late to prevent the burning of the 
("apitol and the execution of Flavius Sabinus, 
Vespasian’s brother, and prajfect of tlie city. 
Yet the skill and promptness of his disposi- 
tions, the steadiness with which he rejected 
all proposals of accommodation, and his final 
victory at the gates of Rome, refuted the 
rumour of his having listened to the offers of 
Vitellius. Antonius treated Rome as a con- 
quered city ; appropriating to himself, or 
dividing among his favourites, the estates, the 
houses, and the wealth of the nobility. On 
the arrival of Mucianus, however, his iullu- 
ence speedily declined. He was at first re- 
ceived with applause and distinction, and 
even invested 'with the ornaments of a con- 
sular senator. But his friends and followers 
soon deserted him, Mucianus treated him with 
marked neglect, refused him a place among the 
perspnal attendants of Homitian, and threat- 
ened him with an inquiry into his conduct at 
Rome and Cremona. From Rome Antonius 
repaired to Alexandria, but his reception from 
Vespasian did not equal his expectations, and 
he probably withdrew soon afterwards to his 
native city, where he devoted himself to lite- 
rature, and was the early patron of the poet 
Martial, whose description of his calm and 
blameless life is singularly at variance with 
the character of the bold and unscrupulous 
partisan soldier delineated by Tacitus and 
Dion Cassius. At what age Antonius died is 
unknown ; but he certainly survived his six- 
tieth year. (Suetonius, Vitellius^ 18.; Tacitus, 
Annalsy xiv. 40., Histori/, ii. 86., iii. 2 — 
78., iv. 2 — 80.; Dion Cassius, Ixv. 9.; 3Jar- 
tial, Epiaramniata^ ix. 100., x. 23, 32,) 

W. B. D. 

ANTO'NITJS, RU'FTJS, a poet contem- 
porary with Ovid, and mentioned by him. 
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{EpisUil ex Pontoy iv. 16 — 30. ; Wernsdorf, 
Homer istce Latini eorumqtie Fraymejita in 
Poett. Lat. Minor., tom. iv. p. .Osrn *f.) 

W. B. D. 

ANTONIUS, SAINT. [Antoninus, 
Saint.] 

ANTO'NIUS, SAINT. [Antony, 
Saint.] 

ANTO'NIUS SATURNTNUS. [Sa- 

TUBNINUS.] 

ANTO'NIUS TAURUS. [Taurus.] 
ANTO'NIUS THALLUS. [Thallus.] 
ANTO'NIUS BE VIANA. [Anto- 
nius Cabtaginensis.] 

ANTO'NIUS DE ZAMORA. [Zamoba, 
Antonius de.] 

ANTONY BEEK. [Beek.] 

ANTONY OF BOURBON. [Antoine 
DE Bourbon.] 

A'NTONY, CHARLES and THOMAS, 
brothers, English seal-engravers of the time 
of James I. Charles Antony was graver to 
King James at the beginning of his reign, 
and probably until 1620. Vertue supposes 
he made the medal, in 1604, struck in com- 
memoration of the peace with Spain. In the 
second year of James’s reign he was paid 
forty pounds for the metal and for graving 
an offering piece of gold. Thomas Antony 
was curator monetm et sigillorum regis. Ver- 
tue found a warrant to him of the date 1617. 
Walpole had in liis possession a thin plate of 
silver, larger than a crown piece, represent- 
ing James I. on his throne, of very neat work- 
manship, and he concluded it was the \rork 
H>f Charles Antony. (Walpole*, Anecdotes of 
Painttncf in Enqfond.) R. N. W. 

ANTONY of FARMA (ANTONIUS 
DE PARMA or PARMENSIS). A volume 
of sermons bearing this title, “ Incipit Pos- 
tilla notabilis F. Antonii de Parma sujier 
Evangelia Dominica I ia qum leguntur per 
circulum anni,” was printed in fol. Cologne, 
1482. A second edition with the title “ Me- 
dulla Sermonum recognita et emendata per 
F. F. Joannem Lancelli et Joannem Nocart 
ejusdem Ordinis,” appeared in 8vo. Puris, 
1515. The authorship of these sermons is 
claimed by Echard, on the authority of se- 
veral manuscripts, for Antonius de Azaro, a 
Dominican monk of Parma, who probably 
ived early in the fourteenth century. Others 
have ascribed them to Antonius de Parma, 
said to have been general of the Camaldolite 
order from 1410 to 1419, to have been an ex- 
cellent Latin and Greek scholar, to have as- 
sisted at the council of Constance (a.d. 1414 
— 1419), and to have been bishop of Ferrara 
after 1419. Echard has shown that some 
particulars of this account arc either plainly 
incorrect, or at least doubtful ; and that at 
any rate there is no sufficient ground for 
ascribing the above-mentioned sermons to 
him. (Ecliard, Scriptores Ordinis Preedi- 
catornm.') J. C. M. 

ANTONY or ANTONIUS, SAINT, a 
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disciple and biographer of St. Symeon or 
Simeon the Stylite. It is supposed that 
Evagrius Scholasticus refers to Antony when 
speaking of Symeon, he says, ** his miracles 
were related by one of those who were eye 
witnesses.” (^Eccles, Hist, book i. chap. 13.) 
There are two lives of Symeon extant, pro- 
fessing to be written by Antony : they are 
given by Bolland. The first written in 
Greek, and translated by Gulielmus Gratius, 
a Jesuit of Bruges, is perhaps genuine. If^ie 
other, which is longer, is thought to have 
been formed from the narrative of Antony, 
with the addition of particulars derived from 
other sources. Antony lived in the fifth cen- 
tury. (Bollandus, /Icto Sanctorum^ 5to Janu^ 
arii de Seto. Simeone Stylita^ tom. i. ; G. J. 
Vossius, De Historicis Latinis^ lib. ii. c. 18.) 

J. C.M. 

ANTONY or ANTO'NIUS, SAINT, of 
Lerins (sometimes called Antonius Cyrus), 
was bom in Valeria, a subdivision of Pan- 
nonia, near the junction of the Drave and 
the' Danube. Having lost his father Sc- 
cundinus when only eight years of age, he 
was placed under the care of St. Severinus, 
the apostle of Noricum or Austria, and 
after his death under the care of Con- 
stantins, a bishop, his paternal uncle, who 
brought him up in great strictness. The 
death of Constantins, and the devastation of 
Pannonia by the barbarians of the north, 
compelled Antony to flee into the Valteline, 
Avhere he remained for a time with a priest, 
^larius, but .afterwards withdrew to pur- 
sue a life of seclusion, not far from the 
tomb of St. Felix the Martyr, on a lofty 
mountain near the Lake Larins or I.ake of 
i^nno. Here he met with two old men, 
hermits like himself, one of whom died soon 
after Antony joined them. Becoming known 
through the district for his sanctity, and 
wishing to avoid those who resorted to him, 
he retired to a more remote solitude, where 
he lived many years alone ; hut this retreat 
becoming known and frequented he left, and 
went to the monastery of Lerins, where 
he died two years after his arrival. The 
anniversary of his death is kept on the 
28th December. The year of his death is 
not known. He was contemporary with his 
biographer Eunodius, who died at the age 
of forty -eight in A.n. 521. (Ennodius of 
Ticinum, Vita Bead Antond Monachi.) 

J. C. M. 

ANTONY, SAINT, a martyr, put to 
death by Olgerd, great duke of Lithuania, at 
Wilna, A. D. 1328. His festival, with that of 
St. John and St. Eustachius or Eustace, is 
kept by the Roman Catholic church on the 
1 4th A pril. Antony and J ohn w ere brothers, 
of noble family, attached to the court of Ol- 
gerd- They were converted from idolatry 
by Nestorius, a priest, and were baptized by 
him. They concealed their conversion for 
a time, but were discovered ; and on their 
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refusal to renounce Christianity were im- 
prisoned. After a year’s confinement John 
agreed to renounce Christianity, and so ob- 
tained his own and his brother’s release. 
Antony, however, still continued to profess 
his belief in Christ, and was re-committed to 
prison ; and John, ashamed of his apostacy, 
again avowed himself a Christian, and was 
also imprisoned. Both were hung ; Antony 
some weeks before his brother. Eustachius, 
who was quite young, and, like the others, 
was of noble family and attached to the 
court of Olgerd, was also hung, after being 
cruelly tortured, some months after John, but 
apparently in the same year. (Bollandus, 
Acta Sanctorunif 14° Aprilis,') J. C. M. 

ANTO NY or ANTO'NIUS, SAINT, in 
Greek *AvTe6*/ios, one of the Christian fathers, 
comllionly celebrated as the founder of mo- 
nasticism, though his title to be so regarded 
is matter of dispute. He was of an Egyptian 
family, and was born a. d. 251, during the 
reign of the Roman emperor Decius, in the 
neighbourhood, as we gather, of Heracleopolis 
the Great, on the west bank of the Nile. 
His parents were of noble lineage and con- 
siderable wealtli ; they were Christians ; and 
Antony in his earliest years was brought up 
in the Christian faith, and in great privacy, 
so that he formed no acquaintatice beyond 
his father’s household. His love of solitude 
showed itself early, for “ in liis boyhood, as 
he was growing up, he refused,” says Atlia- 
nasius, “ to he instructed in literature, be- 
cause .he wished to avoid the society of boys.” 
It is probable that his refusal to study related 
not to the mere elements of knowledge, but 
to the secular studies which were pursued in 
the public places of education : for Athana- 
sius has recorded that he “ gave attention to 
reading” (rots itvayvtin’iJ.aat 
pression which is more naturally interpreted 
of his own reading than of his attending to 
what was read by others. It appears that he 
never learned Greek. 

When he was eighteen or twenty years 
old (about A. D. 270) he lost his parents; and 
by their death he was left in charge of their 
household, and of an only sister, then a very 
little girl. About six months after this, as 
he was going, according to his custom, to 
public worship, he was thinking of the sacri- 
fices made by the apostles and others of the 
first disciples of Christ ; and when he en- 
tered the church the words of Christ to the 
rich young ruler, “ If thou wilt be perfect, go 
and sell that thou hast and give to the poor, 
and thou shalt have treasure in heaven :_and 
come and follow me ” (Matt.,xix. 21.), struck 
his ear, being part of the gospel read that 
day. Regarding this as a divine admonition 
to himself, he gave up bis paternal estate, 
which was considerable, to the people of his 
native village ; and having sold his movable 
property, distributed it to the poor, except a 
small portion which he reserved as a provi- 
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sion for his sistor. This portion also he soon 
after distributed, on hearing in church the 
words “ Take no thought for tlie morrow ” 
(Matt. vi. 34.), and gave his sister in charge 
to a community of virgins of good repute, 
that slie might be brought up by them. Ac- 
cording to the account in the Egyptian mar- 
tyrology, Antony was baptized when he was 
about twenty years of age ; and it is not im- 
probable that the surrender of his worldly 
goods was the result of the feelings con- 
nected with that ordinance. 

He now gave himself up to ascetic ex- 
ercises, without, however, quitting his native 
village. The practice of retiring far into the 
wilderness had not yet been introduced ; 
though it had been for a long time common 
to pursue a secluded and ascetic life. He 
laboured with his own hands, influence^ by 
the declaration of the apostle Paul (2 Thes. 
iii. 10.) “ that if any would not work, neither 
should he eat: ” with part of his earnings he 
sup{)orted himself, part he distributed to the 
poor. 

The commencement of his solitary life was 
not unaccompanied with a severe inward 
struggle. The rcmembT’ance of the wealth 
which he had given up, anxiety for his sis- 
ter, the desire of intercourse with his friends, 
and a longing for the indulgences of an easier 
life, tempted him to give up his purpose; but 
in vain. Athanasius, who ascribes the occur- 
rence of these trials to the malice of the devil, 
proceeds to describe the further temptations 
and assaults to which the evil one proceeded. 
He sought to excite him to lasciviousness ; 
but Antony met these new trials by increased 
austerities : he often passed the whole night 
in watching ; or if he slept, it was on straw 
or rushes, or the bare ground : he fasted 
daily till sunset, contenting himself with 
bread, salt, and water ; and frequently going 
for two or even four days without food. 
After a time he withdrew to a burial-ground 
at a distance from the village, and having 
arranged with a friend to supply him at long 
intervals with food, made his abode in one of 
the sepulchres. Here, we arc told, when he 
was about thirty -five years of age (about a. d. 
286), new temptations of another kind awaited 
him : he was assaulted by dficmons, and 
beaten almost to death, and beset with horrid 
forms of lions, bears, wolves, bulls, an4 ser- 
pents, which threatened to assail him. In 
the midst of this sore trial, he remained un- 
terrified, defying the power of the devil, un- 
til he beheld the roof of the sepulchre open,' 
and a ray of light descend as it were from 
heaven to visit him : the dminons who assailed 
him then took to' flight ; and a heavenly voice 
cheered him with the assurance of support so 
long as he continued faithful, and with the | 
promise of a reputation which should fill the ] 
earth. The pain of his bruises was healed, . 
and his strength restored and even increased. 
He now withdrew further into the wilderness, 
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and took up his abode in a deserted fort filled 
with reptiles, who fled on his approach ; and 
in this dismal place he remained twenty years, 
never quitting his retreat, and rarely, if ever, 
seeing any of those who came to the place, 
having a store of bread conveyed to him twdee 
a year, and finding water within the fort. 
His friends who resorted to him were never 
allowed to enter ; but they heard the noise 
of his conflicts with evil spirits, the reproaches 
which they uttered, and the hymns with 
which the saint sustained his faith or ex- 
pressed his exultation at his victories. The 
locality of this long solitude of Antony was 
probably in the desert on the western or 
Libyan side of the Nile, at no great distance 
from Heracleopolis. 

At the end of his twenty years* sojourn, 
about A. D. 306, when he was fifty-five years 
of age, the eagerness of his friends, who broke 
down the doors of his retreat, compelled him 
to come forth ; and, to the astonishment of 
all, he appeared unaltered in person by his 
long confinement. His reputation had spread 
far and wide, and many came to see him. 
These he addressed with great effect, con- 
soling the mourners, reconciling enemies, and 
persuading so many to enter on a solitary life, 
that the desert was filled with anchorites, by 
whom Antony was regarded as a father. He 
is said also to have healed tlic sick, and 
cast out evil spirits. The district.of Kaioum 
and the desert adjacent to it appear to have 
been the scene of these events. A Greek 
version of a long discourse which he deli- 
vered in the Egyptian {i.e, Sahidic) language 
to the solitaries who had assembled to him 
is preserved by Athanasius. It gives a cu- 
rious picture of the mind of Antony, and 
of the current opinions of the Christians 
of Egypt of that time. He dwells chiefly 
on the importance of an ascetic life, the 
necessity of constant self-mortification, and 
the number and malignity of the daemons to 
whose hostility ascetics w ere exposed : he re- 
lates the fall of these daemons from heaven, 
the forms they assume, and the deceits they 
practise: he enforces tlie value of the sign of 
the cross as a means of defence against 
daemons ; teaches how to distinguish between 
good and evil spirits, and between heavenly and 
infernal visions ; and illustrates his subject 
by instances drawn from his own experience. 
The discourse produced a great impression ; 
and Athanasius rapturously describes the 
state of the wilderness, peopled by such a 
multitude of holy* men, “ as if it were the 
peculiar residence of piety and righteous- 
ness.” These tenants of the wilderness were 
hermits rather than monks, living not in com- 
munities but commonly alone ; although 
they had occasional intercourse, more or less 
frc<{uent, with each other. 

In the persecution under Maximin (about 
A. D. 310), some of the solitaries appear to 
have been led from the wilderness to Alex- 
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andria to martyrdom, and Antony followed 
them, saying, “ Let us go also ; that, if called 
upon, we may sliare their sufferings ; if not, 
that we may behold them.” He visited the 
sufferers in the dungeons and the mines to 
which they were condemned ; attended them 
before the judgment seat, encouraging them 
to suffer willingly ; and followed them to the 
place of execution : until the judge, seeing his 
fearlessness, and that of his companions, pro- 
hibited any of the solitaries from entering the 
judgment-hall, or even remaining in the city. 
Antony openly disobeyed the command, 
hoping to obtain the crown of martyrdom ; 
but to his mortification, no notice was taken 
of his contumacy. After the persecution had 
ceased, he returned to the wilderness, and 
pursued his ascetic practices more rigorously 
than ever. 

Troubled by the resort of many persons to 
" him who desired to be healed of their diseases, 
and fearing lest the wonders which were per- 
formed by him should inflame his pride, or 
induce others to think too highly of him, he 
left his accustomed dwelling and retired fur- 
ther into the desert, to the foot of a lofty moun- 
tain, where was a spring of clear cold water, 
and a few palm trees. Here he fixed his abode. 
At first he was furnished with bread by the 
Saracens, or Arabs of the desert, who, struck 
with reverence for him, made a point of 
passing that way, and leaving him a supply. 
Afterwards his friends, the solitaries of 
Faioum, hearing of his retreat, sent bread to 
him. But as he was unwilling to burden 
others, he cultivated a small spot of ground 
near his habitation, and so raised a supply 
for himself, and for some persons who, even 
in this remote place, resorted to him. He 
also employed himself in making baskets, 
which he gave to those who brought him 
any thing. The wild creatures of the de- 
sert at first injured his crop: but this dis- 
turbed not the saint’s cq\ianiinity. Having 
caught one of the plunderers, he addressed 
the whole herd of them, “ Why do ye hurt me 
who have never hurt you ? Depart, and in 
the name of the Lord, never come hither 
again.” And from that time, adds Athanasius, 
“ as if they reverenced the prohibition, they 
never approached that place again.” Jerome, 
in his life of Hilarion, has given a somewhat 
different account of the same miracle ; he adds 
that the intruders were wild asses, and that 
the saint, before he dismissed his captive, be- 
laboured him well with his staff’, which may 
sufficiently account for their subsequent de- 
sertion of the place. 

In this solitude Antony was again exercised 
with the assaults of dajmons, who assumed all 
manner of hideous forms to terrify him, but 
in vain. After remaining a while in this soli- 
tude he was intreated to visit his fomier friends 
at Faioum ; and he was received with the 
greatest joy ; and had the satisfaction of find- 
ing that his sister had grown old in a state of 
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virginity, and was now the loader of other 
virgins. He had a great revoreiice for those 
who led a solitary life, and Jerome has given 
an account of a visit which he paid to Paul 
the Hermit, when he was ninety years old, 
and Paul a hundred and thirteen, more than 
ninety of which he had spent in seclusion. 
l*aul died shortly after, and, at his own request, 
was buried by Antony. Antony had the 
greatest abhorrence of heretics, and was most 
indignant when some of the Arians claimed 
him as holding their views. In order tp re- 
fute the charge, and influenced by the desire 
of the Egyptian bishops and solitaries, he 
visited Alexandria, and preached against 
Arianism, which he declared to be the last 
heresy and the forerunner of Antichrist. His 
orthodox zeal delighted the people of Alex- 
andria, who flocked to see the man of God. 
Even the heathens and their priests partook 
of the general curiosity, and crowded to the 
church, thinking to derive some benefit from 
merely touching so holy a person. “ Certainly,” 
says Athanasius, ** as many became Christians 
in those few days as one may commonly see 
converted in a year.” This visit is placed by 
Bolland in the year 330 ; by the Benedictine 
editors of Athanasius between A. d. 326 and 
335, and by Tillemont (who gives his reasons 
in a judicious note) in the year 355, just before 
the death of Antony. 

The fame of Antony extended to Constanti- 
nople ; and the Emperor Constantine, and his 
sons, Constans and Coostantius, “ wrote to him 
as a father,” and desired to receive letters 
from him in retuni. Antony was by no means 
elated with the distinction. He at first refused 
to receive their letters, saying he knew not 
how to answer them ; however, at the entreaty 
of his companions, who urged that the princes 
were Christians, and that they would be hurt 
by his neglect, he did answer them. Antony 
wrote to Constantine in behalf of Athanasius 
when in banishment, and received a courteous, 
though unfavourable, reply. Even in the 
wilderness, the Arian controversy seems to 
have occupied the greater part of his thoughts. 
He had a vision, wliicli was understood to 
portend the injuries resulting to the church 
by the temporary triumph of Arianism. lie 
wrote to remonstrate with Gregory, patriarch 
of Alexandria, whom the Arians had sent to 
succeed Athanasius, when he was deposed 
from the patriarchate j and forewarned Ba- 
lacius, an Arian noble, charged with perse- 
cuting the Christians, of the divine judgment, 
by which in a few days he was overtaken. 

He died, as is computed, on the 17th Jan., 
356, aged a hundred and five years. On his 
dying bed he warned his two companions, 
Amatus and Macarius, whom he had allowed, 
on account of his infirmities, to live with him 
the last fifteen years, against any communica- 
tion with the Arians ; charged them to bury 
him, and keep secret the place of his inter- 
ment; and bequeathed his garments, as tokens 
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of remembrance, to his friends, Athanasius, 
and Sarnpion, an Egyptian bishop, lie re- 
tained his sight to the last ; nor had he lost 
one of his teeth, though they were all worn 
down to his gums, through extreme old age. 

The place of Antony’s interment was kept 
secret, according to his desire. liut nearly 
two centuries after his death, in the reign 
of Justinian, when the relies of saints wcfc 
eagerly sought after, a body said to be that 
of Antony, discovered by a revelation from 
heaven, was brought to Alexandria, and in- 
terred with great solemnity in the ehurcli oj 
St. John the Jlaptist. When the Saraceni 
took possession of Egypt, the relics of th< 
saint were transferred to Constantinople ; ant 
from thence the greater part of them were 
again transferred in the tenth century to £ 
convent near Vienne in Dauphine, while va- 
rious parts, real or supposed, were deposited 
in different churches at Rome and in Get* 
many, the Netherlands, &c. 

The celebrity of Antony, both in his own 
and subsequent ages, and the impulse which 
his example gave to the growing spirit of 
monasticism, impart interest to his history. 
That he was the originator of the monastic 
system is a common supposition, but by no 
means a correct one : he led the life of an 
anchorite or hermit, rather than of a monk : 
but there were anchorites before him ; and the 
origin of religious communities is due rather 
to St. Pachomius than to St. Antony, who 
does not appear to have instituted or joined 
any community, unless we consider that he 
and the two disciples who lived with him, 
and attended on him in his extreme old age, 
formed one. The extent of his celebrity, and 
of his influence, was due to the earnestness of 
his devotion, and to the benevolence and for- 
bearance of his character, some interesting 
anecdotes of wdiich are preserved by his 
biographers. The sincerity of his piety there 
is no ground to question, though some circum- 
stances indicate that he Avas influenced also by 
the love of human praise, in the austerities he 
practised. His bigotry may find some pallia- 
tion in the spirit of tlie age, and the fierceness 
of the theological and ecclesiastical contests 
then going on, as well as in the earnc.stness 
and depth of his owm convictions ; and in the 
tendency of a solitary life, and of the defer- 
ence so generally paid to him, to inspire or 
strengthen a dogmatic temper. 

His works are few and unimportant. 
Greek versions of some of his discourses, 
and the substance of his letters to the Em- 
peror Constantine and his sous, and to the 
Arian noble Balacius, have been preserved 
by Athanasius ; and Jerome informs us 
(JM Firif Illustribus, or Vc Scriptoribus 
Ecclesiaslicis, c. Ixxxviii.) that he wrote 
seven letters in the Egyptian, i.e. Sahidic, 
language to different “ Monasteries,” of 
which the most important was “ ad Arsi- 
noitas,” i. e., “ to those of the Nomos Arsi- 
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noites,” or district of Faioum. These letters 
liad been in Jerome’s time translated into 
Greek, and were afterwards translated from 
the Greek into Latin, in which language 
they were first printed at Paris in the year 
1515, and afterwards in other places ; they 
are ffmnd in the 4th vol. of La Bigne’s “ Bi- 
bliotheca Patrum” (edition of Lyon, 1G77), 
where they are all inscribed “ ad Arsinoitas,” 
though Jerome speaks of only one as being 
so addressed : it is supposed that the seconcl 
epistle, according to the arrangement in the 
Bibliotheca, is the one specified by Jerome. 
A short letter, or rather a Greek version of a 
letter, from Antony to Theodore of Tabcnna, 
in the upper part of the Thebaid, is preserved 
by Ammon, an Egyptian bishop, in his letter 
to Theophilus of Alexandria (Bollandus, 
Acta Sanctorum^ Mail, tom. iii.) ; and some 
fragments in the Sahidic language, of two 
letters of Antony, one to Theodore of 
Tabenna, the other to Athanasius, are given 
by Mingarelli, in his “ AEgyptiorum Codicum 
reliquoi” 4to. Bologna, 1785. 

A discourse “ De Vanitate Mundi, et 
de Resurrectione Mortiiorum,” (“ On the 
Vanity of the World, and the Resurrection of 
the Dead,”) is subjoined to the epistles of 
Antony in the “ Bibliotheca Patrum ” ; but its 
genuineness is very doubtful. Abraham 
Ecchcllensis, a Maronite, professor of Syriac 
and Arabic, at Paris, published, in 1641, 
twenty letters, ascribed to Antony, translated 
from the Arabic ; seven of these letters are 
the same as those given in the “ Bibliotheca 
l*atrum ” ; the genuineness of the rest is doubt- 
ful. Ecchellensis also published, in 1646, a 
small volume containing several pieces from 
the Arabic, ascribed to St, Antony, viz., his 
“Rule” for his Monks; twenty short dis- 
courses delivered to his Monks ; several of 
his sayings, wdth an exposition by one of his 
disciples ; and his answers to various questions. 
To these Avere added, three notices of the 
Saint, one from a book entitled, “ The Key 
of the Gate of Paradise,” another from the 
Egyptian Martyrology, and a third from the 
Martyrology of the Maronites. The pieces 
ascribed to Antony are all of doubtful genuine- 
ness, to say the least : the notice from “ The 
Key of the Gate of Paradise” is worthless: 
it contains an absurd story of St. Antony 
curing a litter of blind pigs by the sign of the 
cross, which has given rise to the fancy of 
some painters of representing the Saint ac- 
companied by a pig; the notice from the 
Egyptian Martyrology is a more trust-worthy 
piece, and is indeed the most valuable in the 
collection. The pieces published as Antony’s 
n this volume of Ecchellensis are given in 
he “ Bibliotheca Patrum ” of Gallandius. In 
»ome editions of Trithemius, a work in tw’^o 
)Ooks, called “ Melissa,” (“ The Bee,”) is 
ascribed to St. Antony, but is of a much later 
date. There are (or were) among the Syriac 
MSS., in the King’s Library, at Phris, two 
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■works ascribed to St. Antony, one entitled 
“ Olficiura Schematis Sancti,” the other, 
“ Antonii Mouita Discipulis TestamentiLoco 
relicta.’* 

Antony received the highest eulogiums 
from the most eminent fathers of the church. 
Beside Athanasius, Augustin, and Jerome, he 
is mentioned by Chrysostom (8th Homily on 
St Matthew) with the highest praise ; and 
is noticed, though incidentally, by Gregory 
Nazianzen (in his twenty-first oration), 
and by Socrates (book i. c. 21.), and Sozomen 
(book i. c. 18.), the ecclesiastical historians, 
not to mention others of less note. He is 
commonly called “ the Great.” In propor- 
tion, however, as the credit of monasticism 
lias declined, the reputation of St. Antony 
has declined also. 

His history is so connected with the records 
of supernatural events, that it would be 
almost impossible to separate them. Many of 
the miracles recorded of him, such as his 
conflicts with dmmons, and his visions of 
glorified spirits, may be resolved into the 
delusions of a diseased imagination, aggra- 
vated by a life of unnatural seclusion. The 
cures he wrought were probably owing, in 
many cases, to the effect of imagination in 
the patients. For those miracles which do 
not admit of this explanation, it is in vain at 
this period of time to attempt to account. 

The two monastic orders of St. Antony 
originated long after the time of the Saint ; 
one, a branch of the Augustinians, commenced 
in Hauphinc in the eleventh century, when 
the people were imploring the intercession 
of St. Antony, that they might be delivered 
from erysipelas, by which many were afflicted, 
and which then acquired the name of St. 
Antony’s Yirc*, the other, a military order, 
was instituted in llainault in 1382 by <.3ount 
Albert of Bavaria. It existed only a short 
time. 

The chief authority for this article is the 
life of Antony by Athanasius. Among 
modern writers Bolland and his partners in 
the Acta Sanctorum (17th Jan.); Tillemont, 
M^mpires^ ^c., tom. vii. ; Ceillier, Auteur r 
Sacris^Xom. iv.; Dupin,iVbMae//c JdihUothcfjUi 
des Auteurs EccUsiastiques ; and Baronins, 
Anna/es Ecclesiastici^ may be referred to. 
See also, for his works, Fabricius, Bibliotheca 
Grfpca^ ed. Harles, tom. ix. J. C’. M, 

ANTONY, THOMAS. [Antony, 
Charlks.] 

ANTO'RIDES, a Greek painter, contem- 
porary with Euphranor ; he lived therefore 
about b.c.360. (Pliny, Ilist. Nat. xxxv. 36.' 

R. N. W 

ANTRAtGUES. [Entraigues.] 

ANTWERPEN. [Anversa.] 
ANTYLLUS or ANTILLUS CAi/tuAAo 
or "Ai'fiAAos), or, as his name has been cor 
rupted in the Latin translations of the Arabu 
physicians, ANTILES and ANTILIS, an 
eminent ‘ancient physician and surgeon, o_ 
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whose life no particulars are known, and 
)f wdiose works only a few fragments re- 
nain, which have been preserved by Oriba- 
lus, Aetius, and others. His precise date 
! s unknown ; but, as Oribasius is the ear- 
I dost writer who mentions him, and as he 
i was apparently unknown to Galen, he may 
I probably be placed between the end of the 
second century after Christ and the end of 
;he fourth. The most interesting fragment 
if his writings that remains is one preserved 
oy Paulus iEgineta, which contains the 
earliest practical directions that we possess 
or performing the operation of tracheotomy. 

‘ The best surgeons,” says Paulus, “ have 
lescribed this operation also, Antyllus par- 
ticularly in the following manner ; — ‘In 
iases of synanche (^ttI rav crumyxiKwv) we 
.hink the operation ought not to be at- 
tempted, as the division [of the trachea] is 
useless in cases where all the bronchia 
[apT7}piai) and the lungs are affected ; but in 
those cases where the inflammation is about 
the mouth and chin, or the tonsils which 
lover the top of the trachea* (jSpdyxou), while 
,he trachea itself (aprrjpias) is unaffected, the 
3peration of tracheotomy ((papvyyorupia) is 
very rational, in order to avoid the danger 
of suffocation. When we proceed to per- 
form it, we must, about the third or fourth 
•ing below the larynx (uecpuXris tov ^poyxou)^ 
jut through some part of the trachea (dpTTj- 
plav), for to divide it entirely would be 
dangerous. This place is the most suitable, 
because it is not covered by any muscle, and 
lecause there are no vessels near the divided 
part. Therefore, bending back the patient’s 
head, so that the trachea (iSpoy^os) may come 
more forward to the view, we must make 
the division transversely between two of the 
rings, so that not the cartilage, but only the 
membrane which unites the cartilages to- 
gether, may be cut through. If, however, 
the operator be a little fearful, he may first 
extend the skin with a hook and divide it ; 
and then, proceeding to the trachea {<l>dpvYYf) 
itself, and putting aside the vessels, (if any are 
in the way,) he may make the section.’ Thus 
far Antyllus,” continues Paulus ; “ who 
thought of cutting through the trachea 
i^pdjxov) from observing [when it was, I 
suppose, cut by accident,] that the air rushed 
through the wound with some degree of 
violence, and also that the voice was inter- 
rupted. When the danger of suffocation is 
over, we must pare (veapoTroirio-ai/rey) the 
lips of the wound, and unite them by sutures, 
taking care to sew the skin only, and not the 
cartilage ; we must then apply proper vul- 
nerary medicines, and, if the lips of the 

* In the following extract no less than three words 
(<pccfvyi, fi(6yxoe, and are Used to designate the 

trachea, each of which bears, in tnudern anatomical 
writings, quite a different meaning: the various sig- 
nifications of the tlirce words are explamed in tlie 
Notes to the Oxford edition of Theonhilus, Dc Cotp. 
Hum, Fabr. 8vo. 1842. 
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it^ound do not agglutinate, we must make us( 
of an incarnant. We must follow the sann 
plan of treatment if we should meet with any 
one who lias cut his throat with the design of 
committing suicide.” Ilis works seem to hav< 
been numerous, and he probably enjoyed a 
great reputation, as, besides being frequently 
quoted by Oribasius and Rhazes, he is men- 
tioned in the list of eminent physicians in. a 
Greek extract from Cyril’s Lexicon given in 
the fourth volume of Cramer’s “Anecdota 
GroBca Parisiensia.” One of his works 
(quoted by Oribasius in the fourth volume of 
Angelo Mai’s “ Classici Auctores e Vaticanis 
Codicibus editi,” Rome, 8vo. 1831) was a 
treatise on surgery entitled Xeipovpjoijfieva, 
and consisting of at least two books, from 
which work it is probable that all the ex- 
tracts in Mai’s Oribasius are taken. Another 
of his works, from which are taken the frag- 
ments quoted in Matthici’s Oribasius (con- 
tained in his “ XXL Veterum et Claroriim 
Medicorum Graccorum Varia Opuscula,’ 
Moscow, 4to. 1808) appears to be named 
differently in different passages; nor is it 
quite certain wliether the works entitled 
Tlepl BoriOrifjLdTcov Upoa'nnrr6vT<t)v, Uepl 

Tuv Tloiovix€V(i}v Bor)driixdr<t}Vf and Tlepl twp 
Kfuovjxivoov BorjSrjpLdTuVf w’ere so many dif- 
ferent treatises, or only different portions of 
one great work entitled Ile/ol BoriBrjp-dTwv, 
“ On Remedies,” Almost all these quotations 
come from the second book, but in one pas- 
sage (if the text be sound) the thirtieth book 
is quoted (p. 106. ed. Matth.), and in another 
the seventy-sixth (p. 66. ed. Mai.). All the 
fragments and extracts of the writings of 
Antyllus that were to be found in works 
published up to the end of the last century 
were collected by Kurt Sprengel, and pub- 
lished at Halle in 1799, 4to., as an inau- 
gural dissertation with the title “ Antylli, 
Veteris Chirurgi, rd Afixf/ava Ventilanda ex- 
hibet Panagiota Nicolaides, Pracside Curtio 
Sprengel.” The collection, however, might 
now be much enlarged, and, if re-published, 
would be useful and interesting, as it con- 
tains some of the most valuable surgical ob- 
servations that have come down to us from 
antiquity. (A further account of the opinions 
of Antyllus is given in Freind’s T/isL of 
Physic; Haller’s Biblioth. Chirury., and Bib- 
lioth. Medic. Pract. ; and Spreugel’s Nist. de 
la Mid.') W. A. G. 

ANTY'LLUS (*’Avtu\\os), was the eldest 
son of Marcus Antonins, the triumvir, and 
Fulvia. He received his father’s name, Mar- 
cus, but is more commonly styled Antyllus 
by Dion Cassius, .Plutarch, and the Greek 
historians of Rome. When the triumvir, 
after Caesar’s murder, invited the conspirators 
to descend from the Capitol and assemble in 
the temple of the Earth, Antyllus, then a 
child, was sent by his father as a hostage for 
their security. During the siege of Mutina 
and the retreat and return of the triumvir, 
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B.C. 43, Antyllus remained with his mother, 
Fulvia, at Rome, and was protected from his 
father’s opponents, the senate, Octavianus, 
and Cicero, by Titus Pomponius Atticus. 
He accompanied his father, in b.c. 42, to 
Philippi, and during his subsequent journey 
through Asia Minor and Syria to Egypt. 
Antyllus was present at the congress of the 
triumvirs at Tarentum in b. c. 37, when he 
was contracted to Julia, the infant daughter 
of Octavianus by Scribonia, a political mar- 
riage which was never completed. Antyllus 
is mentioned in a story which Plutarch re- 
lates, on the authority of his grandfather 
Lamprias, of the profusion of the triumvir’s 
household at Alexandria. A certain phy- 
sician had annoyed the company at supper 
time by his logical tricks and sophisms, and 
Philotas, another physician, silenced him at 
last with this syllogism — “Cold water is 
good for a certain fever ; but every one who 
has a fever has a certain fever ; therefore 
cold water is good for all fevers.” Antyllus, 
who was at table, was so pleased at the 
silencing the impertinent physician that, 
pointing to a sideboard covered with costly 
bowls and goblets of silver, he said to Phi- 
Iotas, “ I give you all these.” Philotas ac- 
knowledged his kind intention, but deemed 
that a lad was unauthorised to make such a 
present. One of the attendants, however, 
presently asked Philotas to seal the chest in 
which the cups were deposited, that it might 
be sent to his house. But as Philotas still 
scrupled to accept them, the attendant said to 
him, “ Why are you so nice ; know you not 
that the giver is son of Antonins, and that 
even if the cups were of gold he is competent 
to give them. In your place, however, I 
would take their value in money, since his 
father may miss some of these cups, which 
are indeed antique and of most curious work- 
manship.” In B. c. 30 Antyllus was invested 
with the manly gown at Alexandria at the 
same time with Caesarion, (Cleopatra’s son by 
C. Julius Caesar. As this ceremony was 
generally performed at the expiration of ♦he 
fourteenth year, it may afford some clue to 
the age of Antyllus. His mother married 
the triumvir Antonius in b.c. 46. Antyllus 
therefore may have been fifteen at the time 
of his investiture with the manly gown in 
B.C. 30, and a few months older at the time 
of his death after the surrender of Alexandria 
in the autumn of the same year. During 
he siege of Alexandria Antyllus was sent to 
the camp of Octavianus to negotiate, and he 
was the bearer of a large sum of money, 
which was probably designed to purchase the 
principal officers of the besiegers — Procu- 
leius, Galliis, and Dolabella. His mission 
lowever failed ; and after the capture of the 
ity Antyllus was betrayed to Octavianus by 
his tutor Theodorus, ,^nd put to death in the 
temple of Julius Caesar, to whose statue he 
had fled for refuge. Theodorus reaped little 
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■benefit from his perfidy ; for beinpj detected 
in stealing from the neck of his unforUinate 
pupil a jewel of great value, lie M as impaled. 
There is only one medal of Antyllus extant. 
On the upper face it has the bare head of a 
youth, with the legend “ JM. Antonj us. M. F.,” 
and on the reverse the bare head of M. An- 
tonins, the triumvir. (Kekhel, JVuniisrnat. 
Vctcrurn JJortrindy vi. G8, ; Plutarch, Anto- 
nins, 28. 57. 71. 81. 87. ; Dion Cassius, xlviii. 
.54., li. 6. 15.; Suetonius, Octuvianus, 17.) 

W. B. D. 

ANUND, or AMIJND, or (HINUND, a 
king of Sweden, the son and successor of 
Yngvar, the father and predecessor of In- 
giald, is supposed by Dalin to have ascended 
the throne about A. d. 725, and to have died 
about 760. He obtained the name of Braut- 
Anund from the numerous brauts or roads 
that he made through his dominions; and 
he was also called Eistra-Dolgi, or the Foe 
of the Easterlings, from the vigour with 
which he revenged on the Esthonians the 
death of his father Yngvar. He perished 
with his brother Iledin and many of his train 
by the fall of an avalanche of snow mingled 
with gravel and clay, as he was riding through 
“ a mountain-pass in Westmanland, and his 
tumulus is still shown in the neighbourhood 
of the town of Kungsiira. He was one of the 
most celebrated kings of the heathen times in 
Sweden, and his celebrity was entirely owing 
to peaceful improvements, (Snorro Sturlu- 
son, Heimskrivyla, Ynylinga-Saya, cap. .*17 — 
89. Schiining’s cd. i. 45 — 48, ; Dalin, Svea 
Hikes Historia, i. 394 — 897.) T. W. 

ANUND, or AMUND,or EMUND, king 
of Sweden, the successor of Bibrn, king of 
that country, is supposed by Dalin to have 
been the brother of Bibrn and son of Il.^kan 
Ring, and to have ascended the throne about 
A. D. 8.30. The preceding reign had been 
signalised by the introduction of Christianity 
into Sweden, under the auspices of St. Ans- 
carius, the first bishop of Hamburg, often 
called the Apostle of the North. Anundwas 
driven from the throne, according to Vasto- 
vius and Hvidfeldt, for persecuting the 
Christians ; according to Wilde and Dalin 
for protecting them. The former would 
seem the more probable, if, as Dalin conjec- 
tures, a fleet of pirates which soon after 
burned and plundered Hamburg was com- 
manded by Anund, who is known to have 
become a sea-king. According to Mes- 
senius, he carried his incursions as far as 
England, where he met and defeated in a 
great sea fight, Ethelwulf, king of the West 
Saxons. He afterwards returned to Sweden 
and besieged the capital Sigtuna,,but allowed 
it to be ransomed for a sum of silver, and 
was finally slain in battle by his brother 
§ivaTd. The accounts respecting him are so 
contradictory that .every step of his career 
presents a question to solve. Joannes Mag- 
nus calls him 'Bratemundus, thus confounding 
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him with the very different person Braiit- 
Amind ; and it is singular that the fitdd of 
battle in Nerike where he lost his life is 
called Anunda-hrbt. (Drnhjalm or Arrhe- 
nius, Ilistoria Srnmum Gothornniyue Kc- 
rlesiaslira, p. 9.5. &e. ; Messenius, Srom/ia 
illustrata, i. 65., I'te. ; Joannes Magnus, 
De omnibus Oothonm Sveonumyuc Ileythus, 
p. 54.3. ; Dalin, Sira Hikes Ilistoria, i. 491.) 

T. W 

ANUND JACOB, son and successor of 
Olof Skbtkoming, the first Christian king of 
Sweden, was born about the year 1012, on 
St. James’s day, and baptized Jacob or James. 
In 1025, when the Swedes, wdio were dis- 
contented with Olof, associated his son, then a 
boy of thirteen, with him in the government, 
they were dissatisfied with his Christian name 
of Jacob, and changed it to that of Aminil, as 
more suitable for a Swedish king. Tlie most 
conspicuous event in the reign of Anund is 
the part that he took witli his brother-in- 
law Olof Haraldsson, king of Norway, in a 
war in defence of Norway against Canute 
the Great, king of England and Denmark, 
who wished to add it to his dominions. 
Anund and Olof inflicted a signal defeat on 
Canute by a singular stratagem : they dam- 
med up all but a small portion of Hclgc-.^, a 
river in Scania, in which his fleet took re- 
fuge, then suddenly letting loose the accu- 
mulated volume of waters, overwhelmed 
some of bis ships, and drowned many of his 
men. Anund afterwards abandoned the 
cause of Olof, who was driven from Nor- 
way in 1028, and on bis return in 1030 m’us 
defeated and killed by some insurgents at the 
battle of Stiklarstad, after which he was 
canonised. He is known in England as St. 
Olave, and is recorded by Sturlason to have 
worked miracles at liis church by l^ondon 
Bridge about 1060, though the earliest men- 
tion vStow could discover of that church was 
two hundred and twenty-one years later. The 
aid of Anund was given to his nephew Magnus 
the Good, the son of St. Olave, who recovered 
Norway principally through his assistance in 
10.34. It is stated in the “ Biographic IJni- 
verselle ” that, according to Joannes Gotlms 
and Locccnius, Anund perished in a battle 
against King Canute in 1035 ; but in fact 
neither of these historians makes any such 
statement, though they both mention a report 
that Anund died of grief at the death of St. 
Olave, which the researches of later historians 
show to have been without foundation. A mind 
appears to have died in 1055, without issue, 
and was succeeded by his elder brother 
Anund or Emund hin Garni a, or the Old, 
who had been passed over till then because 
inferior in birth by the mother’s side. With 
the death of Anund hin Gamla in 1059 ter- 
minated the line of Sigurd, founded by Sigurd 
Ring about 750, after the famous battle of 
Brfivalla heath. 

Anund Jacob was called Kolbriinna ac- 
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cording to some from a secondary punisli- 
niciit which he instituted of burning the houses 
of criminals ; according to others, from a 
law wliich lie mj’de that incendiaries should 
he burned alive. 'I’he Christian religion 
made a slow but steady progress in Sweden 
during his reign; and the strength of the 
Heathen party is conjectured by Lagerbring 
to liave been the fortunate cause that its in- 
troduction was not disgraced by such violence 
and persecution as in Norway under St. 
Olave. (Snorro Sturlason, Hnmshringla^ 
Saga af Ohji hivom Helga, cap. 141. 159, &c., 
Sehoning’s ed. ii. 216. 269. &c. ; Saga af 
Jfaralkii Ilardraikt^ cap. .‘19., Schiining’s ed. 
iii. 116. ; Joannes Magnus, De omnibus Go- 
thoruvi Sveonumque Rcgihvs, p. 576. ; Loc- 
Genius, Historian SvecancB Libri IX.y p. 65, 
&c. ; Dalin, Svea Rikes Historian i. 645 — 660.; 
Bring, afterwards Lagerbring, Swea Hikes 
Historian i. 244, &c.) T. W. 

ANU'SHFRWA'N. [Naushi'rwa'n.] 

ANVERS, CALEB [Amhurst, 

Nicholas.] 

ANVERSA, D’, a surname given by Ita- 
lian writers, Vasari and others, to several 
Flemish artists. 

Hugo d’ An vers a, or of Antwerp, was one 
of the earliest oil painters. In the time of 
Baldinucci there was a painting by him in the 
church of Santa Maria Nuova. He is pro- 
bably the same as Hugo Van der Goes, of 
Brugge, according to Van Mander. 

In a work published in 1800 by J. Morelli, 
at Bassano, entitled “ Notizia d’ Opere di 
disegno Scritta da un Anonimo,” there is 
mention of a Idevino d’Anversa, otherwise 
unknown. He painted, together with Hans 
Hemling and Gerard of Ghent, one hundred 
and twenty-live miniatures in a beautiful 
manuscript which is now in the library of 
St. Mark at Venice. (Nagler, Allgc- 

mcines Kimsflcr Lexicon.') R. N. W. 

ANVILLE, JEAN-BAPTISTE BOUR- 
GIJIGNON D’, eldest son of Hubert Bour- 
guigiion and Charlotte Vaugon, was born at 
Paris on the 11th of July, 1697. The bent 
of his mind carried him at an early age into 
those pursuits, perseverance in which was to 
make him the first of modern geograjihers. 
A map which fell into his hands by accident 
in the course of his twelfth year excited his 
imitative propensities, and the employment 
was so congenial to his tastes and talent that 
the accident decided the occupation of his 
future life. A map of Greece which he con- 
structed between his twelfth and fifteenth 
year has been preserved by M. de Manne 
and published together with the first volmne 
of his edition of the works of D’Anville. 

Hubert Bour^gnon, though engaged in 
trade, was ambitious of introducing his sons 
to a more elevated career, and with this view 
Jean-Baptiste and his second brother Hubert 
(about a year and a half his junior) were 
sent early to a private academy, and thence 
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transferred to the university of Paris (Col- 
lege c||*s Quatre Nations). 1 lubert (afterwards 
better known as the able engraver Gra\elot), 
[Graviclot], who was of a more mercurial 
temperament, quitted college in the third year, 
but Jean-Baptiste completed the usual course 
to the satisfaction of his teachers. The clas- 
sical knowledge he acejuired at the colh'ge of 
the Four Nations accounts for the marked 
taste he evinced through life for the inquiries 
of comparative geography. Indeed these in- 
quiries seem to have been the sole source 
of any interest he took in the classics, for of 
their artistical beauties he appears not to have 
had the most distant suspicion. In so far 
as the mathematical sciences are concerned 
his education appears to have been neglected, 
and he continued to the last deficient in this 
branch of knowledge. 

D’ An vine’s peculiar studies procured for 
him, soon after he left college, the acquaint- 
ance of the Abbe de Longuerue. With a 
view to his future career he could not have 
contracted a more useful acquaintance. The 
abbe was not only a man of extensive learn- 
ing, he was exacting and hypercritical in his 
estimate of the works of others. The severe 
censure De Longuerue was accustomed to 
lavish upon the inaccuracies of others had a 
beneficial effect upon D’Anville, whose un- 
imaginative and unsusceptible temperament 
seldom led him out of the beaten track, and 
whose rarely equalled powers of continuous 
labour made the laborious search after accu- 
racy comparatively easy. 

The earliest published works of D’Anville 
known to exist are: — “France Ancienne;” 

France et les Pays voisins jusqu’a I’Etendue 
de la Gaulc Ancienne ; ” “ He de France, 
Champagne, &c. ; ” “ Auvergne, Limosin, 
&c. ; ” “ Lyonnais, Bourbon, 8tc. ; ” “ Les 
Pays Bas;” “Lorraine, Alsace and “Suisse, 
Savoie,” compiled for the historical and geo- 
graphical description of France ancient and 
modern by the Abbe de I^ongueruc. About 
the time that these maps were published, 
D’Anville received his “ Brevet de Geographe 
dll Roi.” A map of the kingdom of Arago’^, 
compiled from a memoir of the Abbe de 
Vairac, some topographical maps of M. Reus- 
sel, Ingenieur du Roi, and notices gleaned 
from Spanish authors, belongs to this epoch. 
D’Anville was himself dissatisfied with this 
work, and unwilling that it should be pub- 
lished, but the regent, Duke of Orleans, 
ordered it to be engraved. This is the first 
intimation we have met with of the connec- 
tion with the house of Orleans, which appears 
to have continued unbroken till the death of 
D’Anville. 

His next works were his maps of Africa, 
prepared for Father Labat’s account of 
Western Africa. They consist of; a general 
map of Africa ; a map of Western Africa 
from Arguim to Sierra Leone ; a map of the 
3oncessiou of Senegal ; and a map of the 
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ooilTg'e of tlie* Senegal, Appeared lA 

1727 } and in tli« fiamayear D’Anvill^tom- 
pleted a map of Eastern Africa from' ^pe 
Guardafui to tho Oape of Good Hope, for 
Legrand’s translation of Jerome Lobo*s ac- 
count of Abyssinia. In 1 729 he constructed 
the maps destined to illustrate Labat’s account 
of Desmarchais’ “Travels in Guinea and 
Cayenne and those which accompanied 
Charlevoix’s account of St. Domingo, and 
Father Le Qiiien’s “ Oriens Christianus.” 
D’Anville’s reputation as a chartographer 
was now completely established. It was in 
the year 1729 tliat the king communicated 
to him the map of Egypt, prepared by Sicard, 
at Cairo, in 1722, with permission to take a 
copy of it. And it was in the same year that the 
Jesuits selected him to prepare for publication 
the maps of the Chinese provinces, compiled 
by their missionaries, and destined to accom- 
pany M. Duhalde’s account of China. The 
maps constructed by D’Aiiville for this work 
are twenty-four in number : they con.stitutc 
the collection known by the name of “ Atlas 
de la Chine de M. D'Anville.” The fifteen 
special maps of Chinese provinces, the special 
maps of (.'hincse Tartary, of Tibet and 
Corea, are mere copies of those transmitted 
by the missionaries. Four of the maps 
(“ Carte la plus generale, qui comprend la 
(’hinc, la 'rartarie (yhinoise, et le Tibet;” 
“ Carte geiioralc de la Chine “ Carte 
generale de la Tartaric Chinoise and “ Carte 
generale du Tibet ”) are original maps by 
D’Anville. In them he corrected the data of 
the special maps by the astronomical obser- 
vations transmitted by some of the mission- 
aries, and added information derived from 
other sources ; as, for example, a chart of the 
course of the Kastricom, on a scale of rather 
more than two inches to a degree. The cor- 
rections which this chart emboldened him 
to make on the coast line of Chinese 'J’artary 
as laid down by the missionaries, involved 
D’Anville in a controversy with the Jesuits, 
which led to his publishing in 1737 a letter 
to Father Castel. 

Previously to this, however, the informa- 
tion collected by D’Anville in the course of 
preparing the maps of China had tempted 
him to rush into print. He published in 
1735 a small volume, entitled, “Proposed 
IMcasurement of the Earth, showing a con- 
siderable Diminution in the Circumference of 
the Parallels,” ( “ Proposition d’unc Mesurc 
de la Terre dont il resulte une Diminution 
considerable sur les Paralleles”)’; and in 1736 
“ A conjectural Estimate of the Earth’s Cir- 
cumference at the Equator deduced from the 
Extent of the South Sea,” (“ Mesure conjec- 
turale de la Terre sur I’Equateur, en conse- 
quence de TEtendue de la Mer du Sud ”). 
These were not exactly his first attempts at 
authorship. He drew up for the Bishop of 
Lisieux in 1830, and for th,e Bishop of Blois 
in 1 832, instructions to enable the cures to 
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prepare such maps and memoirs of their re- 
spective parishes as would furnish adequate , 
materials for maps of the two dioceses. Both 
sets of instructions ajipcar to have been 
printed : the one for the cures of the dio- 
cese of Lisieux appears to have been lost ; 
that for the cure.s of the diocese of Blois 
was re-printed in the first volume of De 
Mamie’s collection of D’Aiiville’s w'orks. 

It is from the “Mesurc conjecturale de 
la ’Ferre sur I’Etjuatcur,” that we learn ap- 
proximatively the date of D’Anville’s ap- 
pointment to superintend the geographical 
studies of Louis Philippe, due de Chartres, 
and after the death of his father in 1752, 
due d’Orleans. In the work referred to, the 
author states that it was suggested by a map 
of the ■world drawn by the Due de Chartres 
in his eleventh jear, which, as the duke was 
born in 1725, must have been in 1736. The 
map was drawm by the young prince, it is 
said, in consequence of his governor, the 
Marquis de Ballerai, having given directions 
that he should draw the maps of the four 
quarters of the globe as the best means 
of impressing geographical facts upon liis 
memory. This geographical exercise of the 
young prince was the original suggestion 
of a still more important undertaking by 
D’Anvilfe — his General Atlas. In the pre- 
face to his “ Analyse geograpliique d’ltalic” 
he mentions that the Duke of Orleans having 
discovered that the maps prepared hy D’An- 
ville for his son to copy differed in several 
points from those in general use, encouraged 
the author to compile a collection of general 
maps, and promised to be at the expense of 
their publication. The fruit of this liberal 
support was an Atlas on a larger scale, and 
prepared with more exactness than any that 
had preceded it. The maps were published 
not in the order in which they follow each 
other in the completed work, but as each 
could be got ready. The author proposed 
that each should be accompanied with a me- 
moir, assigning the reasons for the adoption 
of principal positions and other points that 
might appear to require explanation or de- 
fence. This intention was carried into effect 
in the case of a good many. Some of the 
memoirs (as for example the “ Analyse 
geograpliique d’ltalie” already alluded to) 
formed volumes of considerable size, and are 
still among the most valuable dissertations 
we possess both in positive and comparative 
geography. 

From 1738 to 1745 D’Anville appears to 
have been principally engaged upon the maps 
which he prepared for m Ancient History- 
of Roll in, and the Roman History of Rollin 
and Crevier. The memoir on ancient geo- 
graphy incorporated into the sixth volume of 
the first four editions of Rollin is from the 
pen of D’Anville. But this employment did 
not entirely divert his attention from the 
Atlas. The modern maps were in a great 
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measure completed in the course of fifteen 
years from the time that the publication was 
first announced. As during the earlier part 
of these years he was engaged simultaneously 
upon ancient maps for Jlollin and (h*evier ; so 
in the latter part he was engaged upon ancient 
maps for Orevier’s History of the Roman 
Emperors and Martin’s History of the Gauls. 
The “ Notice de I’Ancienne Gaule, tiree des 
Moimmens Remains,” published in 1760, was 
the fruit of imjuiries suggested by the Abbe 
Rilley’s “ Eclaircissemens Geographi(|ues sur 
I’Aneienne Gaule,” communicated to D’An- 
villc in 1741, and b^ him published in that 
year together with his “ 'J’raite des Mesures 
itineraires.” 

The intimate acquaintance with ancient 
geography which he derived from these tastes 
suggested the composition of his “Geographic 
Ancienne abregee,” a compendium of ancient 
geography, published at Paris in 1768, 3 vols. 
lilmo., and next year in one large folio vo- 
lume. The same maps of the world and its 
])rincipal regions, as known to the ancients, 
to which this work more especially relates, 
had been juiblished in the course of the 
years 1762 to 1765. 

D’Anville’s connection with the Academic 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres appears to 
have commenced about the year 1754 ; it 
continued uninterrupted till the close of his 
life. His first contribution to their Memoirs 
was an answer to a (juestion regarding the 
difference between the paces of an ancient 
Roman and modern French soldier. Be- 
tween the 9th of July, 1754, on which this 
paper was read, and the 20th of August, 1773, 
when his Memoir on the Names of Peoples 
and Towns in a fragment of the ninety-first 
book of liivy, found in the Vatican, was read, 
D’Aiiville contributed to the Transactions of 
that Society no less than thirty-eight papers 
on points of geography calculated to throw 
important lights on ancient history. 

The compendium of ancient geography 
was followed, in 1771, by a work entitled 
“ Etats formes en Europe apres la Chute de 
I’Empire Remain en Occident.” I’hc object 
of this book was to connect ancient (or classi- 
cal) geography with modern, by delineating 
the gradual introduction of the modern divi- 
sions of Europe, and their nomenclature. In 
1772, two small volumes on the rise and pro- 
gress of the Russian and Turkish empires 
completed this introduction to the geography 
of, modern Europe, by supplying the outlines 
of the two states which lie entirely beyond 
the limits of the western empire. 

In 1773 D’Anvflle was elected to fill the 
only chair in the Academie des Sciences re- 
served for a geographer ; and in the same 
year he was appointed, without solicitation 
on his part, first geographer to the king. 
His contributions to the Academic des Sci- 
ences were, in 1773, “ Memoire pour cor- 
riger les Cartes de la Gcographie sur la 
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I latitude d#' la Mesopotaxnie entre I’Enphratc 
j et l|i*Tigrej” in 1774, “ kemoire sur lu 
Met Caspiemne.” The former was subse- 
quently expanded into his classical w^ork, 
“ L’Euphrate et leTigre,” published in 1779. 

In 1775 D’Anville published “ Antiquite 
Gcographique de I’liide et de plusicurs autres 
Contrees de la Haute Asie.” This w as the 
fruit of many years’ laborious investigation. 
In 1752, at the request of the Company of the 
Indies, he constructed a map in two sheets, 
of India, from the eastern coast of the Bay 
of Bengal westward. It was wdth much re- 
luctance he undertook the task, feeling that 
the materials were very inadequate. His 
representations on this head were the means 
of procuring for him valuable contributions 
from M. de Biissy, Law of Lauiston, and 
P^nglish navigators. A memoir which he 
composed upon these materials was hastily 
printed at the royal press, and the few copies 
throwm off soon disappeared. Meanwhile 
the author continued to contribute from 
time to time memoirs on special points of 
Indian geography to the learned societies 
of which he was a member. The communi- 
cations mentioned, combined with tlie mate- 
rials placed in his hands by the .Jesuits, for 
the geography of China, enabled him to give 
a new and more satisfactory form to the map 
of India ; and the results of the investigations 
by which he was enabled to do this are 
embodied in the “ Anticpiite Gcographique 
de rinde.” 

D’Anvillo’s latest publication appeared in 
1777 : it is entitled “ Considerations gene- 
rales sur I’Etiide et les Connoissances que 
demande la (kmiposition des Ouvrages Geo- 
graiffiiques.” It is a plain, sensible, recapi- 
tulation of the principal branches of know- 
ledge that the geographer recpiires to be 
familiar with. It contains also some hints 
for the literary biography of the author. It 
may be considered as hjs last testament to 
future geographers ; for at the time it w as 
composed he was almost blind ; and soon 
after it was completed he sunk into a state 
of dotage, in which he continued till his 
death, on the 28th of January, 1782. 

D’Anville married in 1730, Charlotte Tes- 
tard, by whom he had two daughters. The 
elder took the veil -, the younger married 
M. de Hauteclair, treasurer of France. Ma- 
dame d’Anville died a few years before her 
husband, but he was already incapable of 
feeling his loss. 

H’Anville’s constitution was naturally deli- 
cate, but his extreme temperance and the 
regularity of his habits enabled him to per- 
severe from youth to an advanced age in 
working fifteen hours every day. His taste 
was defective ; he was insensible to the beau- 
ties of finished composition, as well as to 
those of sentiment and imagination. His 
scientific acquirements were inconsiderable. 
The source of his superiority as a geographer 
K 
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was tbs instinctiye tact with which he divined 
the meamng of the frequently vague state- 
ments of travellers, and his power of eliciting 
truth hy comparing and contrasting a num- 
ber of imperfect accounts. These natural 
talents, a perseverance which the most pro- 
tracted investigations could not weaken, and 
perfect self-possession when beset by a mul- 
titude of contradictory assertions, enabled 
him to give a new form to geography. 
It w'as between 17‘20 and 1780, the extreme 
limits of D’ An vine’s active life, that the great 
outlines, and many of the details of geogra- 
phical science assumed the form they still in 
a great meauire retain. To this the investi- 
gations of the Academic des Sciences, the 
Royal Society, and other associations of sci- 
entific men, and also the voyages of Anson, 
Bougainville, Cook, and others, in a great mea- 
sure contributed. But it was D’Anville who 
availed himself of their discoveries to api)rox- 
imate maps more nearly to an exact repre- 
sentation of the outlines of seas and conti- 
nents than they had ever been before and 
his researches in comparative geography, 
and respecting the proportions of ancient and 
modern standards of measurement, are still 
models, lie was the first who made geogra- 
phy an exact science. 

A complete list of the publications of 
D’Anville would far exceed the limits of a 
biographical dictionary. His maps and books 
were purchased by the king towards the close 
of 1779, and are now national property. A 
tolerably complete catalogue of his works 
was published in 1 802 by M. de Marine, con- 
servator of the royal library. That gen- 
tleman announced a complete edition of D’ An- 
ville’s works. So far as we have been able 
to learn, only two volumes of the publication 
have appeared, both since M. dc Manne’s 
death. The most important works have been 
noticed in tracing the progress of D’ Anville’s 
geographical studies. (K'huje de M. d'^An- 
ville pur M. Dacier, dans /es Menioires de 
r Academic des Inscriptions et Belles Letlres, 
vol. xlv. ; E'loge de M. d'AnviUe par M. 
Condorcet, dans Vllistoire de V Academic 
Jtoyale des Sciences^ annee 1782 ; Notice des 
Ouvrages de M. d^Anvillc^ pr^ced^e de son 
Eloge, Paris, 1802 ; CEuvres de D^AnvillCy 
p\d)li6es par M. dc Mamie, vols. i. and ii., 
Paris, 1834 ; E'loge de M. Gravelot, dans le 
Necrologe des Homrnes edehres de Franccy 
Paris, 1774 ; and the various publications of 
D’Anville in the library of the British Mu- 
seum.) W. W. 

ANVILLE, NICOLAS DE LA 
ROCHEFOUCAULD, DUC D’, was born 
at the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, entered the French naval service 
early in life, and was distinguished no less 
for the elegance of his manners than for his 
talents as an officer. In 1745, having then 
attained to the rank of admiral, he was ap- 
pointed to the command of a naval armament 
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intended for the attack of the English coIo- 
nies in America, which was the largest that 
ever left the shores of the Old World for those 
of the New. It consisted of seventy sail 
eleven of which were ships of the line and* 
twenty of the rest frigates, not only manned 
with strong crews, but carrying three thou- 
sand one hundred and fifty disciplined troops, 
and the whole of the force, military as well as 
naval, was under the command of D’Anville. 
His instnictions were to retake from the Eng- 
lish and dismantle Louisbourg, to take and gar- 
rison Annapolis Royal, to destroy Boston, to 
range along the coast of North America, and 
finally to pay a visit to the West India Islands. 
This voyage was one of the most unpropitions 
on record. Before reaching Nova Scotia 
D’Anville was obliged to order one of his 
ships, which had been injured by the weather, 
to be burned ; oft’ the isle of Sable he lost a 
transport and fireship ; two ships of sixty- 
four guns were so much damaged that they 
put back for Brest, which they never reached, 
being taken by the English oft' the coast of 
France ; and finally, after a voyage of ninety 
days, during which the fleet hud parted com- 
pany, he reached Chcbucto harbour, the 
place where four years afterwards the city 
of Halifax was founded, with his own ship 
and three transports only. This disap- 
pointment of the high expectations which 
he knew the armament had raised in Franec 
so preyed on D’ Anville’s mind that on the 
fourth day after his arrival he died sud- 
denly, according to the Frtjnch of apo- 
plexy, and according to the English of poison. 
This event took place about the middle of 
September, 174.5. It is singular that his 
Vice-Admiral Dcstournelles, who entered 
Chcbucto harbour with three or four ships of 
the line on the afternoon after D’Anville’s 
death, was also so aft’ected at being over- 
ruled in a council of war which decided on 
the 18th of vSeptember on attacking Anna- 
polis in opposition to his proposal to return 
to France, that he fell into delirium and in 
that condition committed suicide. The at- 
tack on Annapolis finally proved successful, 
and conferred much honour on the French 
arms. {Biographic new ed. 1843, 

ii. 97 ; Haliburton, Account of Nova ScotiUy 
i. 126, &c.) T. W. 

ANWANDER, JOHANN, a Bavarian 
oil and fresco painter, born at liUndsbcrg in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. He 
lived several years at Bamberg, and executed 
many works there. His fresco are superior 
to his oil paintings. (Jack, Lcben und Werke 
der Kiinstler Bambergs.) R. N. W. 

AN WARE (Awhad-ud-din), one of the 
most celebrated of the lyric poets of Persia. 
He was born in the district of Abiward in 
Khorasan, in the early portion of the twelfth 
century of our ccra. Like many a distin- 
guished scholar, Anwari had to struggle 
against poverty and destitution at the com- 
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mencement of his career. He was admitted 
a student at the Mansuriah college in the city 
of Tus ; but whilst he ranked highest of all 
for his proficiency in the various sciences 
there taught, he was often at a loss for food 
sufficient to support existence. One day, 
when seated at the gate of his college, a man 
richly dressed rode by him on a fine Arabian 
horse with a numerous train of attendants. 
Anwari inquired who this distinguished per- 
sonage niiglit be ; and on being told that it 
Avas tlie chief poet of Sultan Sanjar’s court, 
he exclaimed, “O heavens, if such high rank 
is open to knowledge, why should I be poor? 

T vow to God that from this day forward I 
will devote myself to poetry !” 

On that very night Anwari composed one 
of his finest odes, addressed to Sultan Saiijar. 
Next morning tlie poor student quitted his 
college and proceeded on foot to the city of 
Merw, the capital of Sultan Sanjar. This 
monarch, whose enlightened reign is dis- 
tinguished for justice and liberality, received 
the young poet’s olfering with kindness and 
courtesy. Sanjar, wdio was himself an ac- 
complished scholar and a great admirer of 
the line arts, was so struck with the merits of 
Anwari’s ode that he immediately in\ited the 
poet to reside in his palace ; and in time he 
raised him to the highest honours of the 
state. About a.u. 1148 Sultan Sanjar was 
defeated and taken prisoner in an engagement 
with the Turkoman tribe called Ghuz, a 
ferocious horde, who had up to that period 
been liis tributaries. These savages, having 
got possession of the monarch, soon overran 
his country, w'hich they devoted to plunder 
and outrage. The unfortunate Sanjar was at 
first treated with a show of respect, but ulti- 
mately confined to an iron cage. During 
this period, which extended to nearly four 
years, the fair region of Khorasan presented 
one scene of desolation, doomed to every 
species of cruelty and oppression. The mi- 
serable inhabitants sent a mission to the 
Prince of Samarkand to implore his aid, and 
among the letters which the ambassador 
carried to that monarch was a poetical ap- 
peal from Anwari, entitled the “ 'fears of 
Khorasan.” 'Phis i)ocm is deservedly ranked 
as one of the finest compositions in the Per- 
sian language. It consists of upwards of 
seventy couplets, and has been beautifully 
paraphrased into English by Captain W. 
Kirkpatrick, and published with the original 
in the “ Asiatic Miscellany,” Calcutta, 1785. 
Captain Kirkpatrick’s version liowevcr con- 
veys but a very faint idea of the terse and 
unaffected beauty of the original. For exam- 
ple, the following couplet, literally translated, 
contains a perfect picture of a country over- 
run by a ruthless foe, “ You will not see 
a man joyful, except at the gate of death ; 
you will not find a female unviolated, ex- 
cept the infant unborn.” C'aptain K.’s para- ^ 
phrase is considerably amplified as to words ; i 
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whether the idea be more forcibly expressed 
is doubtfiiL ^ 

** Is there, where ruin reigns in dreadful state. 

Whom fortune smiles on, or whom joys await ? 

’Tis yonder corse descending to the tomb j 

Is there a spotless female to be found 

Where deeds of diabolic lust abound ? 

'Tis yonder infant issuing from the womb.” 

Although Sultan Sanjar succeeded in ef- 
fecting his escape from the Turkomans, yet 
the deplorable situation in which he found 
his territories so preyed on his spirits that he 
at last sunk under the burden of Jiis afflic- 
tions in the year 1157. Anwari long sur- 
vived the death of his patron — a period w hich 
his biographers pass over in silence. We 
find, however, a few anecdotes of him men- 
tioned by the historians, wliich may he here 
briefly stated on account of their singularity. 
It appears that the poet w'us a great proficient 
in iistrology — “ the science of the stars ” — 
for it would be absurd ti) call it astronomy, 
as the event will show. It happened in the 
first j^ear of the reign of Toghrul II., the 
last king of the Seljilkian dynasty, a. d. 

1 185, that a conjunction of the “seven planets ” 
(speaking astrologically) occurred in the sign 
Libra. Anwari being asked what might be 
the result of so extraordinary a conjunction, 
predicted that on a certain night, wliich he 
named, a wliirlwind would sweep over the 
earth sufficient to destroy the wdiole hiunaii 
race, and tear up tlie mountains from their 
foundation. The whole country was in the 
utmost dismay, and the good Aioslems “eveii 
when wTapjied in the mantle of patience,” 
looked forward with anxiety to this awful 
visitation. At length the ominous even- 
ing came, culm, clear, and serene, without 
one breath of wind stirring. As the night 
advanced the people took courage, and one 
man most maliciously took a lighted candle 
to the top of a mosque, where it continued to 
burn till eclij^sed by the rays of the* sun. 
The next day Anwari was siimmoiied before 
the king and upbraided as an impostor ; and 
as he liad many enemies at the court of 
Toghrul lie found it necessary to withdraw 
to the city of Ralkh, Avhere he spent the re- 
mainder of his life. The admirers of An- 
wari’s astrological talents however maintain 
that his prophecy was amply verified, for it 
was at that very period that the formidable 
Jenghiz Khan became the sovereign of the 
diflerent tribes of his own nation, and com- 
menced that overwhelming career of conquest 
which nearly annihilated all the sovereign 
powers of Asia. It might be an interesting 
investigation for a good astronomer to luscer- 
tain whether such a conjunction of the 
heavenly bodies really took place in a.d. 
1185. The seven planets or wandering 
bodies alluded to arc Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
the Sun, Venus, Mercury, and the Moon. The 
histories of most authority among the Per- 
sians, such as the Rozat-us-safa, the Habib- 
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us-Siyar, and the Lahh-ul-tawarikli explicitly 
state that the conjunction took place in the 
.‘Id deforce of Libra ; hence, if true, it must 
have happened a fev? days after the autumnal 
equinox, and at the time of new moon. Now 
we happen to know from a table of dates that 
the Mohammedan year .581 began on the 3d 
of April, 1185, which must have been a day 
or two after the new moon ; hence the sixth 
new moon from that period would really take 
place about the 25th of Septemher. Thus we 
get the sun and moon in conjunction very 
near the time and place specified by the his- 
torians, and we leave it to the astronomers to 
ascertain whether the other five wanderers 
assisted at that famous meeting. 

Ferislita, in his history, relates an anecdote 
of Anwari which shows that he was some- 
times successful in his predictions. The 
king of the day (Ferishta says Sabak- 
tagin, a gross anachronism, as that king 
lived two hundred years before), in order to 
test Anwari’s skill, took him to a summer- 
house with twelve doors, and commanded 
him to foretel by which of these twelve doors 
he would go out. Anwari, having consulted 
his astrolabe, wrote the result on a piece of , 
paper and placed it under a pillow. The 
king then ordered a portion of the wall to be 
thrown down, whereby he made his exit. 
On examining the paper he found, to his 
great vexation, that Anwari had anticipated 
his project. In his rage he ordered the poet 
to be imprisoned, but he afterwards relented, 
and restored him into high favour. This 
story does not prove that Anwari was gifted 
with the power of prophecy ; it shows that 
he had a readiness in drawing conclusions 
which served the same purpose. The period 
of Anwari’s death is uncertain ; perhaps the 
best authority is that of (’’aptain Kirkpatrick, 
who says in a note to his “Tears of Khoni- 
ssin;” — “ Anwari lived to see the empire of 
his first patron, Sanjar, pass into the hands 
of the Khorasanians, and died a. it. 51)7, or 
A. n. 1200.” It would appear that in most 
copies of Daulatshah, the period of Anwari’s 
death is given a. h. 547 by mistake for 51)7. 
'Phis erroneous date (a. h. 547, or a. d. 1 152) 
is followed even by Von liixmmcr (^Redekiinste 
l*crsicns, p. 81)), although several of the ex- 
tracts from the poet’s works translated by 
Von Hammer must have been written long 
after, particularly the ode addressed toToghrul. 

’Phe poems of Anwari are still held in the 
highest estimation among the Persians, and 
the manuscripts of them are not rare even in 
our own country. ’Phey consist of lyric 
pieces on almost all subjects ; and in a beauti- 
ful MS. in the possession of the author of this 
article, written at Shiraz a.,h. 1023, or a. i>. 
1014, they are arranged as follows: — 
First, a book of kasidahs, or long odes ; se- 
cond, a book of mukat’iit, or fragments of a 
miscellaneous kind; and lastly, a book of 
ghazals, or the diwan. He is said to have 
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written many works on his favourite subject 
of astrology, but we are not aware whether 
any of these be now extant. It would be 
endless to mention the many eulogies be- 
stowed on Anwari by later writers : suffice it 
here to state the sentiments of the author of 
the “ A'tash Kadah,” who says, “ There have 
been four men who carried off the ball of 
eloquence from their contemporaries; and 
until the present time their equal has not 
appeared. The first was Abu-l-kasim Fir- 
dausi of Tus ; the second, Shaikh Nizami of 
Kum ; the third, Shaikh Sa’di of Shiraz ; and 
the fourth, Awhad-ud-din Anwari of Abi- 
ward.” (Daulatshah, Persian Poets; Atash 
Kadah ; Huhib-us-Siyar ; Asiatic Miscellawf, 
Calcutta, 1785 ; Ferishta, Uistonj.) D. F. 

A'NYSIS CArva-is), a king of Egypt who 
succeeded Asychis. Anysis was blind. Dur- 
ing his reign Sabacos, king of Ethiopia, in- 
vaded Egypt, which he occupied for fifty 
years. Anysis fled to the marshes of Egypt, 
where he lived during the fifty years and 
occupied himself with making an island of 
the earth which the Egyptians brought him 
at his request, whenever they came to him 
with food. This island, which Herodotus 
calls Elbo, measured ten stadia in length and 
breadth, and it was not discovered till about 
seven hundred years after the time of Anysis, 
duringthe reign of Amyrtajus. When Sabacos 
withdrew from Egypt, Anysis returned from 
the marshes and resumed the government. 

If the flight of Amyrtajus tp the island in 
the marshes took place about n.c. 4.56, this 
fixes the time of Anysis approximately in 
the twelfth century n. c. ; but the statements 
of Herodotus about this king are obviously of 
little value. [Amyrtjeus.J (Herodotus, ii. 
137. 140.). G. L. 

ANY'SIUS, JA'NUS. [Anisio, Gio- 
vanni.] 

A'NYTE (’Aj'wtt;), of Tegea, a Greek 
poetess, wlu) was connected with the temple 
of iEsculapius at Epidaurus, and made the 
oracular verses of the god. Antipater of 
Thessalonica called her the female I lomer, a 
name which is commonly explained by the 
supposition of a resemblance between the 
simple f^nd antique style of her poetry and 
that of Homer ; but it is more probable that 
it was simply because Anyte also wrote epic 
poetry, as Pausanias says. The Alexandrine 
grammarians included Anyte in their canon 
of the nine Greek poetesses, whom they com- 
pared to the nine muses. The Greek An- 
thology contains upwards of twenty epigrams 
which are usually ascribed to Anyte of Tegea. 
Her time is generally placed about n. c. 300 ; 
but the date commonly assigned to her is a 
mere inference from the fact that, according 
to Tatian, two artists, Euthycrates and Ce- 
phisodotus, who lived about the third century 
B. c., made a statue of Anyte. It is uncertain 
whether the Anyte mentioned by Tatian is 
the poetess of Tegea, or some other person 
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of the same name. But even admitting? that 
it is the poetess, it does not by any means 
follow that slie must have been a contem- 
porary of those artists. The anti<jue cha- 
racter of sonic of the epigrams attributed to 
her, both in form and thought, would lead us 
to assign to her a much earlier date ; and 
there is one among her epigrams (viii. No. 
308. ed. Tauchnitz) which seems to decide 
the question. This epigram is an inscription 
for a monument erected to the horse of 
Damis, which had been killed in battle. Now 
we know of no historical person of the name 
of Damis except the person who succeeded 
Aristodemiis as commander of the Messenians 
in their first war against the Lacedaemonians, 
and who therefore lived about n. c. 723. If, 
then, Anytc was a contemporary of Damis, 
the date usually assigned to her is more than 
throe centuries too late. There arc, it is 
true, some of the epigrams bearing the name 
of Anytc, which umjuestionably belong to the 
period commonly assigned to her ; but one of 
them (vii. 492.) is expressly ascribed to a 
different person, Anyte of Mitylene ; and as 
it is a common thing in the Greek anthology to 
give merely the names of the authors without 
any further characteristic, wc may fairly con- 
clude that those epigrams which bear marks 
of a later date belong to Anyte of Mitylene, 
and tliose which do not, belong to the more 
ancient poetess of Tegca. (Pausanias, x. 38. 

^ 7., iv, 10. $ 4*» Id. $ d.; Julius Pollux, v. 
48.; Stephaiius Byzantius, sub voc. Te'yea ; 
'fatian, Adrersm G/wo.v, p. 114. ed. Paris; 
Jacobs, Ad Anlholoqiam Gra'cam. xiii. 8.52., 
&e.) L. S. 

A'NYTLTS (’'A^'ctos), a son of Anthemion, 
a wealthy tanner of Athens, who, by his ta- 
lent and skill, was raised to the highest ho- 
nours of the state, llis name does not appear 
ill the history of Athens till the latter part of 
the Peloponnesian war, and however great his 
power as a demagogue may have been, there is 
scarcely anything in his conduct and charac- 
ter, so far as we know them, that could in- 
spire us with any esteem for the man. In his 
earlier years he was one of the favourites of 
Alcibiades, by whom he allowed himself to 
be grossly insulted. In n. c. 409, w'hen the 
Lacedaemonians attacked Pylos, which was 
occupied by a Messenian garrison, by land 
and by sea, the Athenians sent thirty ships 
under the command of Anytus, to the relief 
of the Messenians ; but as he was prevented 
by bad weather from doubling Cape Malea, 
he returned without having done any' thing. 
The Athenians, indignant at his conduct, ac- 
cused him of treachery ; but Anytus escaped 
the danger by bribing those w ho tried him ; 
and it is a well-attested fact that he was the 
first person that set the example of bribery 
in the courts of Athens. During the govern- 
ment of the Thirty Tyrants, in b. c. 404, 
Anytus, who was one of the leaders of the 
democratical party, and had great infiuence 
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with them, was sent into exile, lie joined 
j the patriots at Phyle, and is mentionad as one 
of their leaders, together w ith 'Phrasybuliis. 
j This is the only occasion on which his aclions 
' are mentioned with praise. Lysias states that 
‘ he behaved with great prudence and mode- 
; ration, and prevented his fellow exiles from 
committing any outrages, advising them to 
1 reserve their vengeance till they recovered 
I the possession of their country. Anytus is 
chiefly notorious as the most powerful among 
the accusers of Socrates. In former times he 
had been on friendly terms with the philo- 
sopher: he had consulted him, and appears 
to have even been one of his disciples. The 
cause of his subsequent hostility towards So- 
crates was personal hatred, w hich may have 
arisen as much from their different political 
opinions as from the offence which Socrates 
is said to have given him in a conversation 
recorded in the Meno of I’lato. After the 
death of Socrates, the Athenians repented of 
their rashness. Meletus, one of his accusers, 
was put to death, and the two others, Lycoii 
and Anytus, were sent into exile. Anytus 
is said to have gone to IJeraclca, in J*oiitus, 
but was expelled by the inhabitants. Accord- 
ing to Themistius, however, he was stoned 
to death by the citizens of Heraelea. (Plu- 
tarch, Alcifmuksy 4., (knolunus^ 14. ; Arna- 
ioriuSf p. 702. ed. Erankf. ; Jliodorus, xiii. 
04. ; llarpocration, sub voc. Ae/fct(W ; Plato, 
Menoy p. 90 — 95. ; Apoloyia, p. 18. and 23.; 
Xenophon, Jfisfor. Grav. ii. 3. §§ 42. 44. ; 
Memorubiliity i. 2. §§ 37, 38. ; Apulmjnt^ 29.; 
Lysias, Contra Aqoratnm^ p. 497. ed. Reiske ; 
Diogenes Laertius, ii. 38. 43. ; 'Phemistiiis, 
Orat. If.) L. S. 

ANZOLELLO, GIOVANNI MARIA. 
[An«ioi.ki,l.o, Giovanni ^Iauia.] 

AOUST, JEAN MARIE, Mauqitjh 
D\ w'as born at Douai about the year 1740, 
of a noble family. At the coinmeiiceinent of 
the Revolution he was sent to the states-ge- 
neral as the deputy of the noblesse fin* tlic 
bailliage of Douai. lie was one of tlie mi- 
nority of his order who joined the sittings of 
the tiers ctat. In 1792 he Avas deputy to the 
convention for the department of the north, 
and one of the commissioners to watch over 
the defence of the frontier. He voted for 
the death of Louis XVI. without appeal or 
reprieve. Notwithstanding he joined in all 
the violence of the time, he was exchuh'd 
from the Jacobin club, as a noble, and was 
unable to preserve his son from the scaffold. 
Under the consulate he was made mayor of 
Quincy, wdiere his estates were situated, 
and where he died in 1812. His eldest son, 
Eustaciie d’Aoust, who w^as born at Douai 
in 1763, was a general under the convention, 
and in September, 1793, by a successful at- 
tack on Pey res- Fortes, succeeded in relieving 
Perpignan. During the then rapid changes 
of generals, D’ Aoust was often left for a time 
in the chief command, and on one of these 
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occasions. 20th December, 1793, he suffered 
a signal defeat. As usual under the circum- 
stances, he was accused of treason and inca- 
pacity, condemned by the revolutionary tri- 
bunal of Paris, and executed on the 2d July, 
1794s (Rabbe, &c., Biomphte des Content 
jwnoms, L 126.; Biographie UniverseUe.) 

J. W. 

APA'CZAI, or APATZAI TSERE, 
JOANNES, was bom in the town of Apatza 
in Tnmsylvania in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. He commenced his studies 
at the schools of Clausenburg and Weissen- 
burg, and was subsequently sent to Utrecht, 
where he acquired so high a reputation by 
his skill in oriental languages and other 
branches of science that on taking his degree 
of doctor in theology, he was offered a pro- 
fessorship in the university. This however 
he declined and returned to his native coun- 
try, and in the year 1653 became teacher of 
poetry, geography, natural history and astro- 
nomy in the gymnasium at Weissenburg. 
Notwithstanding the success with which he 
discharged his duties as an instructor, he 
foimd himself opposed by a host of enemies 
on the ground of his adoption of the (.'ar- 
tesian philosophy and the tendency of his 
theological opinions. The intervention of 
Paul Kereszturi alone saved him from being 
ordered to be thrown headlong from the 
tower of Weissenburg. lly the same friendly 
interference he was allowed to transfer 
his labours to the gymnasium of Clausen- 
burg, where be taught theology, philosophy, 
mathematics, and other sciences, with great 
reputation. Ilere again his opinions met with 
violent opposition, but the persecutions of his 
enemies were put an end to by his death, 
Avhicli took place in 1659. His works arc: 1. 

“ Disputatio de Introductionc ad Philosophiam 
saci'am,” published at Utrecht in 1650, ac- 
companied by letters to Leusden, Glandorp, 
and A. G elder. 2. “ Magyar Entziklopedia, 
az az, minden igaz, es hasznos bbltsesegnek 
egybe-foglalasa,” (“ Hungarian Encyclo- 
poedia, or a Compendium of all true and useful 
Knowledge”) Utrecht, 1653, 12mo. This 
was the first Hungarian encyclopa;dia, and 
the author was obliged to invent many words 
before unknown to the Hungarian language in 
order to express the different scientific terms. 
The historical and geographical articles 
are said to be the best. 3. “ Magyar Logica,” 
Weissenburg, 1656, 8vo. 4. “ Oratio de 
Studio SapientifiB,” Utrecht, 1655, 12mo. 5. 

“Disputatio de Politia ecclesiastica,” Clau- 
senburg, 1658, 8vo. He likewise left two 
pieces in manuscript, 1. “ De summa Scho- 
larura Necessitate.” 2. “ Modus fundandi 
Aeademiam in Transylvania. (Horanyi, 
Memoria Hungarorum; llenkb, Transsihania, 
ii. 256. 273, &c. ; Wallaszky, Con spec tiis lici~ 
publicat Litterarice in Ilungariay 38. 208. 211, 
&c. ; Adeluiig, Supplement to Jocher’s AlJge- 
meines Gelchrten Lexicon.') J. W. J. 
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APAFI, Ml'HA'LY or MICHAEL 1. 
prince of Transylvania, was descended from 
a noble Transylvanian family, and the son of 
Gybrgy or George Apafi, councillor of state 
to Bethlen Gabor or Gabriel Bethlen, prince 
of that country. He was born about the year 
1633. In 1667 he accompanied George 
Rakotzi the Second, the then prince of Tran- 
sylvania, in an expedition to Poland to make 
good Rakotzi’s claims to the crown of that 
country, but the army, though assisted by the 
Cossacks and Swedes, was almost totally 
destroyed by hunger, the Poles and the 
Tartars. Apafi was taken prisoner by the 
Tartars, and remained in captivity in the 
Crimea till he was redeemed by a large 
ransom, when he returned home with his 
spirit so broken by the miseries he had 
suffered, that, out of compassion, he was 
allowed to remain quiet in his castle of Apa- 
falu (the modern Elisabethstadt) while Tran- 
sylvania was in open war. Kemeny Janos 
or John Kemeny, who had been elected 
prince by the states after Rakotzi fell, in a 
battle against the Turks, in 1660, was dis- 
approved of by tlie Porte, which sent an 
army into Transylvania under the com- 
mand of Ali Pasha of 8ilistria, to depose him. 
All inquired of the deputies of some Tran- 
sylvanian towns who would be the fittest 
person to put in the place of Kemeny, and on 
hearing their account of Apafi, who was 
small of stature and it was said deficient in 
spirit, he sent some janizaries tP* bring him 
o his camp at Maros Vasarhely. Ai)afi was 
errified at the summons, and supposed the 
ntention of the pasha was to put him to death, 
but his castle was too weak to be defended, 
and he obeyed however unwillingly. His wife, 
Anna Bornemisza, was at the point of child- 
birth, and before he had left the domains of 
the castle a horseman overtook him with the 
news that she had borne him a son, when his 
Turkish captors cheered him with the re- 
mark that this was an omen of good fortune. 
On bis entering the camp, Ali Pasha received 
him as a prince, and getting together two 
Transylvanian magnates who had been un- 
able to take the field with Kemeny, one from 
the gout and another from corpulence, with 
a few nobles of inferior rank, directed them 
o elect Apafi — a demand with which, of 
course, they were wise enough to comply. 
All these particulars are related in a history 
of Transylvanian affairs by Betlen, which 
was written by Apafi’s desire, was dedicated 
o him as “ by the grace of God prince of 
Transylvania,” and w^as published at Amster- 
dam in 1664. In the year after his election, 
Kemeny, though disappointed of the assist- 
ance he had expected from Montecuculi, the 
imperial general, broke into Transylvania 
and besieged Apafi in Segesvar. The Turks 
relieved him, and in the battle of Nagy 
Szollos, which followed (on the 23d January, 
'662) Kemeny was defeated and slain, after 
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wliich tlie title of Apafi \Fas universally re- 
cognized. Apali seems, nevertheless, to have 
been no friend to the Turks : in Betlen’s 
book, published under his patronage, the 
Turkish pacha Kuchuk, who relieved him at 
Segesvar, is called “rather a beast than a 
man,” and it is frequently asserted that he 
assisted in their plans unwillingly. He fol- 
lowed, however, in the train of the grand 
vizier Kiuprili, in his expeditions against the 
Austrians ; he recovered possession of all the 
garrisons held in Transylvania by the im- 
perialists, less by the force of arms than of 
bribes ; and he probably did not let his 
opinion of the Turks become too public till in 
the great battle of St. Gotthard, on the 1st of 
August, 1 G(>4, the Austrians had obtained a 
decided superiority. In the truce of Temes- 
var, then concluded for twenty years, be- 
tween Vienna and Constantinople, he ob- 
tained the recognition of his princedom by 
both those powers, with a confirmation of the 
ancient limits, laws, and privileges of Tran- 
sylvania. This truce procured him a long 
si)ace of comparative tpiiet, though he assisted 
the Hungarian insurgents against Austria, 
had once or twice to guard against assassins 
said to be hired by the court of Vienna, and 
was once engaged in a contention for his 
I)rincedom with a formidable competitor of 
the name of Pcdepol. During this period he 
showed much favour to literary men, and in 
])articular to theologians, theology being his 
favourite study. He himself translated into 
Hungarian a Calvinistic Compendium of 
Theology, by Weiidelin, wdiich was printed 
at Clausenburg in 1674, in quarto. It is 
asserted by Czuittinger that to the surprise 
of every one he embraced, in 1672, the Ro- 
man Catholic Religion ; but the date of the 
translation of this book is referred to by Ho- 
ranyi as a proof of the incorrectness of the 
statement, and Rudlay (juotes some expres- 
sions from a letter of donation to the college of 
Debreezin, dated in March 1 G83, wdiich show 
that he was then a Calvinist. I-.ater in that 
year, 1688, Apafi was again called upon to 
show his attachment to the Turks by assist- 
ing in their last great expedition against the 
Austrians, and he guarded the passage of the 
Danube while the grand vizier, Kara Mus- 
tapha, besieged Vienna. By this obedience 
he obtained from the Porte, in 1684, a con- 
firmation of the Principality to his son, but 
this did not appear likely to be of much 
value when, in the next year, the imperial 
field-marshal Caraffa entered Transylvania, 
and took Clausenburg and Hermannstadt. 
Apafi was obliged to appeal to the clemency 
of the emperor I^eopold, and by a treaty 
signed on tlie 28th of July, 1686, at Vienna, 
Transylvania was placed under Austrian 
protection. After the battle of Mohaoz, in 
the following year, an agreement, concluded 
with Duke Charles of Lorraine, the Austrian 
commander, on the 27th of October, put the 
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military pow cr of Transylvania in the hands 
of the emperor ; and, on the 1st of July, 1688, 
at a diet at Fogaras, the states of IVansyl- 
vania took a solemn oath of fidelity to the 
house of Austria. Apafi died on the 15th of 
April, 1 690, at Fogaras, in the fifty -eighth 
year of his age, and twenty-eighth of his reign. 
One of the most popular tales of Josika, the 
Hungarian Walter Scott, is entitled “ Apafi.” 
(Buday Esaias, Magyar Orszdg Historiaja a* 
mostani iddkig^ Harmadik kiad&, ii. 227. &c., 
iii. 7. &c. ; Oesterreichische National-Ency- 
I clopddie, i. 94 ; Czuittinger, Specimen Hun* 
garice Literatcp, p. 19 ; Horanyi, Memoria 
Hungarorum^ i. 57 — 60. [almost entirely 
taken from Czuittinger] ; Betlenius, Hcrum 
Transylvanitc libri quatuor, p. 248. &C., &c. ; 
Vollstujidiye Untversul-Lexikony i. 39. &c.) 

T. W. 

APAFI, MIHALY or MICHAEL II., 
prince of Transylvania, was born in 1676 and 
could not therefore be more than fourteen 
years old at the time of his father’s death, in 
1690. The diet which was assembled at 
Fogaras when that event took place delayed 
acknowledging Michael as his father’s succes- 
sor till they had obtained the decision of the 
Lhnperor Leo])old on the subject, and mean- 
while the Porte nominated Count Tbkiili, the 
head of the Hungarian insurgents, to the 
princedom of '’JVansylvaiiia. Tokbli made 
an irruption into the country, defeated the 
Austrian general, Heissler, and was proclaim- 
ed prince on the 12th of September, 1690, in 
his camp at Grossau, but he w’as driven out 
of the country almost as soon as he had taken 
possession of it, by Prince I.ouis of Baden. 
'J3ie emperor confirmed Apafi in his princi- 
pality, but declaredhimself his guardian, and in 
an imperial diploma of the date of the 4th of 
December, 1691, laid down the conditions on 
which for the future Transylvania was to be 
connected w ith Austria. In 1 694 Apafi married 
Catherina, the daughter of George Bethlen, 
one of his raagnatt'S, and he was thereupon 
summoned in displeasure to Vienna, where, 
according to some authorities, he remained 
thenceforth to the end of his lift*, whik others 
assert that he was allowed to return to Tran- 
sylvania for a few years, but recalled to the 
Austrian capital in 1697. After the conclu- 
sion of the peace of Carlowitz, in 1699, he 
made a solemn cession of his rights on the 
princedom to the emperor, in return for a 
yearly pension of tAvelve thousand fiorins. 
He died at Vienna on the 1st of February, 
1713, without issue. The Austrian National 
Encyclopaedia states that he was only eight 
years old at the time of his father’s death and 
thirty-one at his own, but these dates appear 
less probable than those which we have 
given from Zedler’s Lexicon. (Buday 
Esaias, Magyar Orazdg Histdridja d mostani 
idokig Harmadik kiadds, iii. 8. &c. ; Vollstdndige 
Unwersai- Lexicon, i. 41 ; Oesterreichische 
National- Encyclopddie, i. 95.) T. W. 
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ATAME. [Skleucttr Nicator.] 

A P A II 1' Cl (), a Spanish scniptor, of 
Castile, of the earlier i)art of the eleventh 
century. He constructed, for Don Sancho 
the elder, king of Navarre, Castile, and 
Aragon, a costly and elaborately ornamented 
tomb, to contain the remains of St. Millan, 
who died in the year 5G4. This tomb was 
still preserved in the time of Cean Hermudez, 
M ho describes it in the monastery dc Yuso, 
where it was placed in the year 
'rhere was a Don Manuel Moiikno Apa- 
itrciOf who distinguished himself as a painter 
on glass, at Toledo and Leon, in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. (Cean Per- 
mudez, Diccionnrio Historiro, ^c. ; Fiorillo, 
(rvschichte (hr Mahlerey^ vol. iv.) R. N. W. 

APATirRIUS, a scene painter of Ala- 
banda. We know this painter solely through 
the singular mention which occurs of him in 
Vitruvius. Apaturius painted a fanciful scene 
for the small theatre at Tralles in I^ydia, in 
which, instead of columns, he had introduced 
.statues and centaurs as architectural supports, 
and had ornamented the cornice with lions’ 
heads ; above which he had painted a repeti- 
tion of domes and porticoes, half pediments, 
and other parts of roofs and their ornaments. 
The people upon the exhibition of the scene 
were about to applaud it, when Licinius a 
mathematician converted their satisfaction 
into censure, by stepping forward and asking 
them, who amongst them would place columns 
or pediments upon the tiles of their houses ; 
observing also that such things Avere placed 
upon floors, not upon tiles; and that if they , 
applauded representations in painting which 
could have no real existence, they must be 
reckoned among the illiterate. • 

Apaturius was thus compelled to alter the 
scene, and make it consistent with truth. 
(Vitruvius, vii. 5.) R. N. W. 

NPA'TZM. \;Apac7.ai.3 1 

APCIION, CLAUDE MARC AN- ! 
TOINE D’, was born at Montbrison in 1 
1721. He was consecrated bishop of Dijon 
on the I9th oi October, 1755, and became 
archbishop of Audi in 1776. He died in [ 
1783. He was remarkable for his piety and , 
charity, and his “ Instructions Pastorales ” j 
arc highly si)oken of. (Richard and Giraud, i 
J3ihliothvriuc Sacrce^ xxviii. 111.) J. W. J. 

APEL (APELLUS), JOHANN, would 
scarcely deserve a place here, but for his 
connection with Luther. He Avas born at 
Nurnberg, in 1486 : in 1502 he was one of 
the first students enrolled in the new univer- 
sity of Wittenberg : in 1524 he was appointed 
professor of law, and rector of the university. 
A zealous adherent of Luther, he availed 
himself of his rectorial power to abolish 
the mass within his jurisdiction ; he had pre- 
viously followed the example of his great 
teacher, and, although in orders, married a 
nun. He subsequently entered the service 
of the Prussian court, and became ultimately 
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legal adviser to the town council in his native 
city. Apcl’s defence of his marriage ad- 
dressed to the bishop of Wurzburg, “ (De- 
fensio Joannis Apclli pro suo Conjugio”), was 
preached at Wittenberg in 1723, and re- 
printed at Kbnigsberg in 1724. An enco- 
miastic epistle by Luther is prefixed to it, 
but it is nevertheless a trivial work. Adelung 
attributes to Apel, in addition to this pam- 
phlet : — 1. “ Isagoge in IV. Inbros Institu- 
I tionum Juris,” Cologne, 1564, 12mo. 2. 

I “Tyrocinia Juris Distinctionibus repetita,” 
Rascl, 1580, 8vo. 3. “ Methodica Dialoc- 
tices Ratio ad Jurisprudentiam accommodata,” 
Niimberg, 1535. (Adclung’s Supplement to 
Jbeher’s Alhjern. Gelehrten-Lejcicoii ; Defcti- 
sio Juhaunis Apelli (id JUpiscopum Ilerfnpo- 
Icnscm pro suo ConjiKjio^ apud Regiomon- 
tanos Boruss., 152 4.). W. W. 

; APEL, JOHANN AUGUST, a volumi- 
nous, and in his day popular German w riter, 
w’us born at Leipzig in 1771 ; studied 
' at Leipzig and Wittenberg from 1789 to 
' 1793 ; was admitted in 1801 a member of 
I the Senatiis Academicus of Leipzig, and 
I from that time devoted himself to the belles 
' lettres. He had acjjuircd an extensive but 
' superficial acquaintance with various sciences, 

' composed verses Avith facility, and persiiadetl 
himself that he understood Schelling. A 
tolerably complete list of his ballads, legends, 
elegies, songs, epigrams, tragedies, romances, 
&c. See. is given in the sketch of liis life in 
the “ JBographie Universelle.” His most ambi- 
tious work is his “ Metrik,” a treatise on 
classical prosody; a subject, for the successful 
treatment of which his philological acfpiire- 
ments were far too shallow. Apel died of 
quinsy on the ninth of August, 1816, Avhilc 
the last sheets of the “ Metrik” were passing 
through the press. {Supplement to the Jiio- 
graphie Unirerselle ; Ersch und Gruber’s 
Allegemeine Kucyelopadie ; Metrik ron Auiptsl 
Apel^ Leipzig, 1834, 8 vo.) W. W. 

APELLAS (’ATTcAAas), a Greek sculptor, 
who, says Pliny, made bronze statues of 
females in the posture of prayer or adoration. 
Pausanias mentions a statue by an artist of 
this name of Cynisca, the sister of Agesilaus 
II. king of Sparta, who gained a victory in a 
chariot race at the Olympic gann^s. The 
same artist is apparently spoken of by both 
writers, and as Apellas was contemporary 
with Agesilaus, he lived aliout 400 u. c. and 
earlier. (Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxiv. 19. ; Pau- 
sanias, vi. 1. ; Sillig, Cat. Artif.) R. N. W. 

APELLAS or A POLL AS (’AttcAASs or 
’AiroAAay), of Gyrene, a Greek geographer, 
who is mentioned by Marcianus of Heraclea, 
and wlio is probably the person to whom 
Alhenmus ascribes a work on the towns of 
Peloponnesus. Quintilian mentions an Apol- 
liis Callimachus, and if, as some critics have 
proposed, we might read Callimachius instead 
of Callimachus^ the age of Apollas would be 
determined, as in that case he w'ould have 
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been a disciple of Callimachus, and have lived 
about B. c. 235. ClemCns of Alexandria 
speaks of an Apellas who had written a work 
on Delphi and as Suidas (sub voc. 

'PoScuTTiSos) mentions a writer, Apellas of 
Pontiis, who, to judge from what Suidas 
quotes from him, must be the author of the 
“ Delphica,” we must conclude that the per- 
son mentioned by (Clemens is not the Apellas 
of ('yreiie, but a native of Poiitus. (Mar- 
eianus lleracl. p. 03. ed. Hudson ; Athenieus, 
ii. 03., ix. 369.; Quintilian, xi. 2. § 14.; Cle- 
mens Alexandr. Protrept. p. 42. ed. Potter.) 

I.. S. 

APELLAS PO'NTICUS. [Apellas or 
Cykene.] 

APELLES (’ATTcAXiJs), one of the most 
celebrated painters of anti(|uity, Avas a native 
of C'olophon or of Cos : Pliny and Ovid say 
he was of Cos, but Suidas states that he Avas 
a native of Colophon, and 'W'as made citizen 
of Ephesus, which may account for his being 
termed an Ephesian by Strabo. He lived 
in the latter half of the fourth century before 
the Christian aera. He had, apparently, se- 
veral masters, and he studied under Epho- 
rus of l.phesus before he entered the school 
of Pamphilus at Sicyon, where M elan thins or 
Melantlius was his fVdlow-pupil, in which fa- 
mous school the routine of study is said to 
have occupied ten years ; but Plutarch says 
that At)elles entered this school, and paid the 
fee of a talent (210/.), not so much on account 
of the instruction or improvement which he 
might derive from it, as for the mere reputa- 
tation of having studied in the school of 
Sicyon. 

Apelles appears, according to the general 
testimony of the ancients, to have not only 
had the most brilliant success during his life, 
but also after death to have eclipsed all other 
painters in reputation. Painting is termed, 
by some of the Romans, the Apellean art ; 
and Pliny asserts that he alone contributed 
more toAvards perfecting the art than all other 
painters. Indeed, in Pliny, the name of 
Apelles is synonymous with unrivalled ex- 
cellence ; yet to define distinctly wherein he 
excelled all other painters would he difficult. 
He seems to have claimed the palm in ele- 
gance and grace or beauty, the diuris 
of the Greeks, the venustas of the Romans ; 
a quality for which, among the moderns, 
perhaps Correggio is the most conspicuous, 
but in the works of Apelles it had un- 
questionably the advantage of being com- 
bined with a proportionably perfect design ; 
a combination which we may search for in 
vain among the moderns. Plutarch relates 
that, when Apelles first saw the lalysus of 
Protogenes, a very celebrated picture, he was 
for a time mute with astonishment, but pre- 
sently exclaimed that it was a great, a won- 
derful work, but that it was deficient in those 
graces for A^hich his own pictures were so 
famous. Pliny has also recorded that Apelles 
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allowed that he was e(puilled by Protogencs 
in all resi)ects save one, namely, in km)wing 
when to take his hand from the picture ; from 
which we may infer that the deficiency in 
grace, which Apelles remarked in the Avorks 
of Protogenes, was owing to the excessive 
finish for which that painter w as celebrated. 
Pliny and Quintilian also remark that Apelles 
was inferior to several of his contemporaries 
in many respects, but that he claimed the 
first place in grace. Many other ancient 
Avriters allude, in a similar manner, to this 
quality of his AVorks ; from the nature of 
which remarks, it is evident that the peculiar 
excellence of his paintings did not consist so 
much in any particular brilliancy of colour- 
ing, or beauty of design, as in general grace 
of conception, and in the perfect harmony of 
execution as a whole, especially through the 
degree of finish bestowed upon each object, 
in due proportion to its local importance in 
the picture. 

Apelles was famed for his industry : he is 
said to have never allowed a day to pass 
without exercising his pencil in some 
way or other. “ Nulla dies sine linea,” is a 
saying which arose from one of his maxims. 
His principal w’orks appear to haA^e consisted 
generally of single figures, and rarely of 
more than a single group. Diana surrounded 
by her nymphs, in which he was allowed to 
have surpassed the lines of Homer, from 
w’hich he took the subject, and tlie pomp or 
procession of the high priest of Diana at 
Ephesus, are the only compositions of his 
upon a large scale that are mentioned in 
ancient writers. 

In portrait Apelles was unrivalled ; he is 
said to have enjoyed the exelusive j)rivilege 
of painting the portraits of Alexander the 
Great, whom, as Avell as his father Philip, he 
painted many times. In one of his portraits 
of Alexander, which was presei’A'cd in the 
temple of Diana at Ephesus, he represented 
him Avielding the thunderbolts of Jupiter ; 
the hand and lightning appeared to start 
from the picture, says Pliny, and jiidgitif^ 
from an obsei’A^ation in Plntarch, the figure of 
the king was apparently lighted solely by the 
celestial fire which he held in Jiis hand* 
Apelles received for this picture, which was 
termed the Alexander Ceraunophorus, ac- 
cording to Pliny, twenty talents of gold (up- 
wards of 50,000/. sterling), so enormous a 
sum that it was not counted but measured to 
the painter. The censure of Lysippus upon 
this picture, which has met with approval 
from both ancients and moderns, that a lance, 
as he himself had given the king, would 
have been a more appropriate weapon in the 
hands of Alexander, than the lightnings of 
Jupiter, was the criticism of a sculptor who 
overlooked the pictorial value of colour, and 
light and shade. The lightning would have 
certainly had comparatively no eftect in a 
work of sculpture, but had a lance been sub- 
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stitoM w ite place in the picture of Apelles, 
a totally diirerent production would have been 
themmh. This picture gave rise to a saying, 
^ there were two Alexanders, the one of 
Philip, the invincible, the other of Apelles, 
the inimitable. 

Competent judges, says Pliny, reckoned 
the portrait of Antigonus (king of Asia) on 
horseback the masterpiece of Apelles. He 
excelled greatly in painting horses, which he 
frequently introduced into his portraits, and 
several anecdotes are told by ancient writers 
which attest their extraordinary excellence. 
The most celebrated of all the numerous 
works of Apelles mentioned by the ancients 
was the Venus Anadyomene, or Venus rising 
out of the waters ; this picture was painted 
for the people of Cos, and was placed in the 
temple of Aesculapius on the island of Cos, 
which place it continued to ornament until it 
Avas removed by Augustus, who took it in 
lieu of one hundred talents tribute, and dedi- 
cated it in the temple of Julius Csesar the 
dictator at Rome. It was unfortunately 
damaged upon the voyage, and was in such 
a decayed state in the time of Nero, that the 
emperor replaced it by a copy by a painter 
of the nairie of Dorotheus. This happened 
about tliree hundred and fifty years after it 
was painted, and Avhat then became of it is 
not known. This celebrated painting, upon 
Avhich every ancient writer that has noticed 
it has bestowed un<iualilied praise, rei)resented 
Venus naked, rising out of the ocean, squeez- 
ing the water wdth lier fingers from her hair, 
and her only veil was the silver show'^er Avhich 
fell from her shining locks. Ovid makes an 
elegant allusion to its composition — 

“ Sic madidos siccat digitis Venus uda capillos, 

Et modo luaternis tecta videtur aquis,” 

Ovid. Trist. ii. 527. 

Again, 

“ Ut Venus artiflcis labor est ct gloria Coi, 

Alquureo inadidas qua; premit imlire comas.” 

I'lp. cx Panto, iv. Ep. 1. 

In allusion to this picture, Ovid prettily re- 
marks that if Apelles had not painted his 
^^*nus Anadyomene, the goddess would still 
have remained beneath the waves of the sea. 

“ Si Venerem Cous nunguam pinxissot Apelles. 
Mersa sub oiquoreis ilia lateret aquis.” 

Ovid, Art. A mat. ill. 401. 

This picture is said to have been painted 
from Campaspe, a beautiful slave of Apelles, 
formerly the favourite of Alexander. The 
king had ordered Apelles to paint her 
naked portrait, and having perceived that the 
painter was smitten with the charms of his 
beautiful model, he gave her to him, and 
contented himself -w'itli the painting. The 
idea of the composition was said to have been 
taken from the celebrated Phryne, who enter- 
ed the sea publicly during a festival of Nep- 
tune at Elcusis. Phryne, says Athenaeus, 
was most beautiful in those parts which arc 
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not exposed to view. Apelles commenced a 
second Venus for the people of Cos, which, 
according to Pliny, would have surpassed the 
first, had its completion not been interrupted 
by the death of the painter : the only parts 
finished were the head and bust. 

Among the numerous portraits of Alex- 
ander wdiich were painted by Apelles, two 
met with a strange fate. These two pictures 
were dedicated by Augustus in the most con- 
spicuous part of the forum bearing his name ; 
in one w as Alexander with Castor and Pol- 
lux, and a figure of Victory ; in the other was 
Alexander in a triumphal car, accompanied 
by the figure of War, with her hands pinioned 
behind her. The Emperor Claudius took 
out the heads of Alexander from these pic- 
tures, and substituted for them twm of Au- 
gustus. The following portraits also were 
among the most famous works of Apelles: 
— Clitus preparing for battle, mounted on 
his charger, and receiving his helmet from 
Iiis arm-bearer ; Antigonus in armour, walk- 
ing by the side of bis horse (Antigonus was 
painted in profile to hide his defective eye) ; 
and Archelaus, the general, with his wife and 
daughter. It is probable that Apelles accom- 
panied Alexander the Great at least in part 
of his Asiatic campaigns ; for without this 
supposition, it is not easy to admit the stories 
of the painter’s intimacy with the Macedonian 
king. 

Stohacus relates that Apelles painted a 
figure of Fortune, sitting, and J>eing asked 
w by he had selected that posture, he answ'er- 
cd, “because she never stands;” and J*au- 
sanias mentions a clothed figure of one of the 
Graces by him, which he saw in the Odeon 
at Smyrna: afiimous hack view of a Hercules 
also, in the temple of Antonia at Rome, was • 
said to he by the hand of Apelles. He 
painted many other famous works; Pliny 
notices a naked hero by him, which, he says, 
challenged Nature herself. We learn also 
from IMiny that he glazed his works in a 
peculiar manner; he covered them when 
finished with a dark transparent liquid or 
varnish, which had the effect of toning and 
harmonising the colours, and at the same 
time of preserving them from injury. We 
may form some idea of the truth of the 
colouring of Apelles, from a remark in 
Cicero, who, alluding incidentally to the Ve- 
nus Anadyomene, observes, that its tints 
were not blood but a certain resemblance of 
blood. Lucian also speaks of Apelles as one 
of the best colourists among the ancient 
painters. 

The celebrated contest of lines between 
Apelles and Protogencs, as related by Pliny, 
is a subject which has generally perplexed all 
painters or critics who have bestowed any 
attention upon it. Certainly one of the prin- 
dpal causes of the obscurity of Pliny’s ac- 
;ount is the mutilated state of his text. The 
substance of the story is this: — Apelles 
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went to Rhodes for the express purpose of 
seeing the works of Protogenes, whose study 
lie sought out immediately upon his arrival ; 
the Rhodian painter was not at home, but 
there was an old woman taking charge of a 
large panel, which was standing upon the 
easel, prepared for painting, who asked the 
stranger what name she should give to her 
master upon his return. “ His” said Apelles, 
and at the same moment drew with a pencil 
upon the panel, a line (linea) of the greatest 
delicacy. When Protogenes returned, the 
old woman pointed out to him what had been 
done, and the story says that he immediately 
exclaimed, “Apelles has been here, for that 
is the work of no other hand,” and he took a 
pencil and in another colour he drew upon 
the same line or panel (in ilia ipsa) (linea or 
tabula ?) a still finer line, and going away 
left orders that if Apelles should return, she 
was to shoAV him “ That” and tell him ’twas 
A\hom he sought. Apelles returned, and 
blushing to see himself surpassed, drew a 
third between or upon those two (secuit 
lineas) in a third colour, and attained the 
summit of subtilty, leaving no possibility of 
being surpassed. When Protogenes returned 
a second time, he acknowledged himself van- 
quished, and immediately sought out Apelles. 
This panel, continues Pliny, was handed 
dowm a wonder for posterity, but particularly 
for artists ; and notwithstanding it contained 
only those three scarcely visible lines (tres 
lineas), still it was the most noble Avork 
(omnique opere noVliorem) in the gallery, 
although surrounded by many finished paint- 
ings of the most renowned masters. It w’as 
preserved in the gallery of the Imperial 
Palace on the Palatine, and was destroyed by 
the first fire which consumed that palace, in 
the time of Augustus, and w as therefore not 
seen by Pliny, and the story must be related 
by him from some other work. 

What ought to be the interpretation of the 
word linea here is not the only difficulty, for 
the wdiole story is told wdth obscurity. If 
this great panel contained three simple lines 
onl3', as it appears to have done, it may be 
asked how could it be termed the most noble 
work in the gallery — how the wonder of pos- 
terity, and particularly of painters? And 
it maybe objected, that such a display is not 
even within the province of painting, and in- 
stead of commanding the admiration of paint- 
ers of modern times, would more probably 
meet with contempt, as, according to Vincen- 
zio Carducci, the mere idea of the feat did 
from Michael Angelo, and many other famous 
painters of that renowned age. It is the 
notion, however, notwithstanding it has been 
rejected by painters, of several antiquaries 
of reputation, and perhaps must be of all 
those who abide by the letter of Pliny ; but the 
bare meaning of the words is certainly all that 
can be said to favour such an interpretation. 
If the text of Pliny will not allow us to deviate 
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from the literal meaning, and look upon the 
lines as three distinct rival sketches, w e may 
perhaps still suppose that Apelles made a 
masterly sketch, as a line or profile, if not of 
a whole limb at least of some part of the 
human figure, which was improved upon by 
Protogenes, according to the ancient standard 
of ideal beauty, and was finally rendered 
perfect by the second effort of Apelles, the 
unerring line passing both vpon and between 
his own original line and the correcting line 
of Protogenes ; thus he intersected the tw o 
former lines (secuit lineas), all three, lines 
being easily distinguished, having been 
drawn each in a different colour. Yet, sup- 
posing that the text of Pliny forces us to 
adopt the notion that these rival lines were 
three simple lines, one within another^ and 
that this feat was simply the accomplishment 
of a surprising subtilty of line ; the sin- 
gularity of the contest, and the extraordinary 
nature of the production, are by no means 
diminished, but rather enhanced, for it sup- 
poses a much more difficult, though a more 
manual, feat, than that of making the mere 
profile of a part of the human figure, which 
can have re([uired no effort from the ex- 
perienced hands of such painters as A])elles 
and Protogencs. Rut if they were three 
simple nearly invisible lines, one within 
another, as Pliny appears to affirm, the com- 
mand of hand re(juired, as avcII as the excel- 
lence of the hair pencil used, to accomplish 
them, must have been prodigious ; and a panel 
with such lines upon it, and with such a 
history connected Avitli it, must have certainly 
been a general object of Avonder, and especially 
to painters, independently of its singularity. 

The character of Apelles shows itself in a 
noble light in his conduct towards Proto- 
genes; for Avhen he perceived that the Rho- 
dians did not appreciate his paintings accord- 
ing to their merits, he volunteered to purchase 
all the finished works lie had by him, at any 
valuation wdiich Protogenes might fix upon 
them ; and the Rhodian painter having esti- 
mated them much below their real value, 
Apelles generously offered fifty talents 
(10,800/.) for the Avhole, and spread the re- 
port that he intended to sell them as his 
own. He thus opened the eyes of the Rho- 
dians to the merits of their painter, and they 
accordingly secured the works in question, at 
a still higher price. There are several anec- 
dotes recorded of Apelles and his works ; 
according to one of which, the common pro- 
verb, “ Let the cobbler keep to his last,” or 
“ Every man to his trade,” is said to have 
originated in one of his sayings. It w as a 
custom with the Greek painters when they 
had finished a work, to place it either before 
or in the porches of their houses, for the 
purpose of having the public opinion. Upon 
one occasion, when Apelles thus exposed a 
picture, a cobbler is said to have found fault ‘ 
with the sandals, and upon the succeeding 
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day hi3 discovered that tlic fault had hecn 
corrected. Emboldened by the success of 
his criticism, he ventured to find fault with 
the leg also, but Apelles coining forward, ex- 
claimed indignantly, that the cobbler should 
keep to his last (“ ne supra crepidam sutor 
judicaret”), 'which thenceforth became a pro- 
verb. Plutarch tells us, that upon an occa- 
sion when a very indillerent painter sh()wed 
Apelles one of his worthless productions, 
which he boasted of having painted in a very 
sliort time, Apelles very properly remarked, 
“ I see that it has been painted hastily; but 
such as it is, 1 wonder that you did not do 
much more in the same time.” Clemens 
Alexandrinus also has preserved a memora- 
ble reproof of Apelles to one of his scholars, 
who in a picture of Helen had loaded her 
with ornament: Youth,” he said, “since 
you could not paint her beautiful, you have 
made her rich.” From this we may infer 
tliat the pictures of Apelles owed a very 
small portion of their beauty to accessories, 
or mere richness of effect and costume. Many 
anecdotes also are related attesting the high 
favour he enjoyed Avith Alexander the Great. 
Apelles survived Alexander some time ; but 
neither tlie date nor the circumstances of his 
death arc known. Pliny relates a singular 
adventure which happened to him at Alex- 
andria, whither he had been driven by con- 
trary winds. Ptolemy I. was then king of 
J^igypt, with whom, whilst general, Apelles 
had been in no great favour. Taking ad- 
vantage of this circumstance, some rival 
painters, jealous of the great fame of Apelles, 
prevailed upon a royal fool to invite the 
painter to sup with the king. Apelles at- 
tended accordingly, but Ptolemy, indignant 
at the intrusion, demanded by wliom he had 
been invited -, when the painter, seizing an 
extinguished coal from the hearth, drew upon 
the wall the features of the man who had 
invited him, with such accuracy that the 
king, even from the first lines, immediately 
recognised the face of his bullbon; and he 
thenceforth received Apelles into his favour. 
Apelles left writings upon tlie arts, which he 
dedicated to his pupil Perseus, who, however, 
does not appear to have realised the antici- 
pations of his great master. Amongst his 
scholars also is mentioned his own brother 
Ctesilochus. (Pliny, Hist Nat xxxv. .‘16. ; 
Suidas, ’ATTfWrjs ; Quintilian, List Or. xii. 
10. 3.; Horace, JEp. II. i. 239.; Plutarch, 
Aratus, 12., Alexander^ 4., Fart Alex. Mag. 
2. 3. ; Cicero, De Nat Dear. i. 27. ; Im- 
cian, Imag. 7. ; A^lian, Var. Hist xii. .34. ; 
Athenmus, xiii. 590. ; Stobaeus, Semt. 251. ; 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Peedag. ii. 12.) 

R. N. W. 

APELLES ('Av€A\rjs), an ancient Greek 
phystcian, whose cruel and superstitious re- 
medies are mentioned by Pliny, and who 
must therefore have lived in or before the 
first century after Christ. He was a native 
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of the island of Thasos ; but no other par- 
ticulars arc knoAvn of his life. He may 
perhaps be the same person whose medical 
foi-mul'cD are quoted by Galen. (Galen, J)e 
Compos. Medicam. sec. Gen. lib. v. cap. 14. 
tom. xiii. p. 853., He Anlid.^ lib. ii. cap. 8. 
tom. xiv. p. 148. ; Pliny, Hist Nat^ lib. 
xxxii. cap. 16. ed. Tauchn.) W. A. G. 

APELLES (jA’ireWrjs') a heretic, who lived 
at the end of the second century of our tcra. 
He Avas most active between 160 and 190 a.d., 
and lived to a very great age. Little is known 
of his personal history. At first he was a 
disciple of Marcion, but he left his school, on 
account, as it seems, of his rejecting some of 
Marcion’s opinions, and he went to Alex- 
andria, where he became acijuainted with a. 
virgin, named Philumene, who professed to 
have supernatural communications of know- 
ledge, and by her aid he established a new 
sect. The ancient writers state that Apelles 
derived most of his peculiar opinions from 
the pretended revelations of Philumene. This 
may be true to some extent, for he seems, 
like most of the Gnostics, to have been of a 
visionary mind ; but it is also probable that 
he used her as an instrument for recommend- 
ing his views by her supposed inspiration. 
Tertullian tells the tale in a very different 
form. According to him Apelles had carnal 
intercourse with a virgin, and it is nearly 
certain that the words of I'ertullian cannot be 
explained as referring to marriage. Incon- 
tinency was, according to the principles of 
Marcion, one of the worst of evfls, and he 
accordingly expelled the offender from his 
school. Apelles then went to Alexandria, 
Ai hence, having returned, says Tertullian, 
“ in no respect a better man, except that he 
was no longer a Marcionite,” he formed a 
connection like the first with another virgin, 
named Philumene, by whose inspiration he 
wrote the revelations (phuneroseis)y which he 
learned from her. 

The connection of Apelles Avith Philumene 
is also mentioned by Jerome and other writers, 
not one of whom refers to the charges of 
Tertullian, though they would certainly not 
have passed over in silence such a blot on the 
character of a heretic. On the other hand, 
Eusebius has preserved the testimony of 
Rhodon, who was the personal antagonist of 
Apelles, that “he was reverenced for his 
course of life and for his age.” The story 
of his incontinence must therefore be regarded 
as an invention. Tertullian, the great an- 
tagonist of the Marcionites, in an age when 
the fashion of accusing heretics of crimes was 
already introduced, would easily be led to 
believe the version which he has given of the 
nature of the connection between Pliilumene 
and Apelles. 

In the latter part of his life Apelles had a 
dispute with Rhodon, who, according to 
Eusebius and Jerome, confuted his heretical 
opinions, and exposed him to public ridicule. 
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From Rhodon’s account of this controversy 
wo Jesirii that the heretics, who were supposed 
to err in the philosophy of divine thinf^s, 
did not always reject the essentials of the 
Cliristian faith, for Apelles maintained that 
“ all who put their trust in the crucified one 
would be saved, if only they were found in 
good works.” 

The points in which Apelles differed from 
Marcion are the following: — Uhodon and 
Philaster tell us that he believed in one first 
2 >rineiple of all things, and not in two co- 
eternal indnciples ; Rhodon also says he had 
no clear views respecting God as the first prin- 
ciple. In place of the eternal evil principle 
of Marcion, Aiielles taught that “the one holy 
and good God, who is over all, made one 
other God, and that this other God created 
all things, the heaven and the earth, and all 
things in the world.” According to Ter- 
tullian, this inferior deity of Apelles was a 
glorious fiery angel, and the (Jod of the 
tJewish pciople, and the author of their law. 
Holdingthis opinion, Apelles would, of course, 
j)ay much greater regard to the Gld Testament 
than Marcion, who ascribed its authorship to 
the evil principle, but in practice he seems to 
have allowed little authority to the Old Testa- 
ment. Rhodon and Origen say that he affirmed 
that the jirophets were full of contradic- 
tions, and that he received the visions of Phi- 
lumene in jdace of the Scriidures of the Old 
I'estament, and another writer says that he 
rejected the law and the prophets ; and some 
of his writings were in opposition to the Old 
Testament. The truth seems to be that he 
treated both the Old and the New Testament 
according to liis own fancy, as Epiphanius 
says, “taking and leaving what he liked.” 
His belief respecting the person of Christ 
dilfered from that of the Gnostics in general. 
He held that ('hrist, being the son of the 
good (Jiod, and being also his Holy Spirit, was 
manifested in the last times for the salvation 
of the world; and that he not only came in 
appearance, but in reality assumed flesh, 
though not from the Virgin Mary, for in his 
descent from heaven to the earth he gathered 
to himself a body out of the elements. In this 
body he was really crucified, rose again, and 
showed himself to his disciples, and in his 
ascent to heaven he rendered back this body 
to the elements. Apelles denied the resur- 
rection of the body ; and he held that the 
difference of sex is connected with a dif- 
ference in the soul. He agreed with Marcion 
in opposing marriage, and in most other 
matters. 

He wrote a work entitled “ Revelations ” 
(*av€ptif<r€is)j which contained an account of 
Philumene’s visions, and another entitled 
“Syllogisms.” The latter, if not both of 
these works, contained many notices of i>^- 
sages in Scripture, written in a spirit hostile 
to Moses. Ambrose quotes the thirty-eighth 
volume of Apelles. Apelles seems also to 
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have written an account of the life of Christ, 
for Jerome, in the preface to his “(Com- 
mentary on Matthew,” mentions “ the Gospel 
■ of Apelles” among other works which he 
affirms to have been the cause of many 
heresies. (Tertullian, De Prascriptiunihiis 
ILcrcticorum ; Adversus Marcionem; Euse- 
bius, Hist. Kccles. V. 13. ; Epiphanius, 
IltTres. 44. ; Hieronymus, De Viris lUus- 
trihus; Origenes, Contra Celsnm, iv. c. .54. ; 
Lardner, History of Heretics, c. 12.) P. S. 

APELLES of Ephesus, mentioned by 
Lucian in his treatise against Calumny, was 
apparently a different Apelles from the cele- 
brated painter. Bayle speaks of Lucian’s 
blunder in supposing the celebrated Apelles 
to have been contemporary with I’heo • 
dotus, governor of Cmle-Sytia, but if Jai- 
cian has committed a blunder, it is more pro- 
bably that of having confounded two dis- 
tinct j)ersons on account of a similarity of 
name. [Antipuilus.] It must be observed, 
however, that in the i)assage referred to at 
the end of this article, Lucian calls Apelles 
“ the Ephesian,” by which he may intend to 
distinguish him from the other Apelles, whom 
he mentions several times and simply calls 
Apelles. If the anecdote of Lucian is true 
in all its i)arts, this Apelles of Ephesus must 
be a different person from Apelles of (’os. 

This A 2 )elles, who stood in high favour 
at the court of Ptolemy Philopator, whose 
reign began n. c. 222, was falsely accused 
by Antiphilus, a celebrated painter, and a 
native of Egypt, of having i)articipated in 
the conspiracy of Theodotus at 'i’yre. Rut 
upon his innocence being established, Ptole- 
my, who had listened to the accusation, pre- 
sented him with 100 talents, and condemned 
Antiidiilus to be his slave. Apelles, how- 
ever, was not satisfied with this reparation, 
but having returned to Ephesus, he i>ainted 
a picture of Calumny, in which l*tolemy 
acted a princi])al part. Lucian saw this pic- 
ture, and thus describes it : — On the right 
hand was the sitting figure of a man, w ith 
ears very much like those of Midas, holding 
out his hand to ('alumny yet at a distance, 
who was approaching liim. Near him on 
each side stood a female figure, rei)resent- 
ing Suspicion and Ignorance. Calumny was 
represented as a beautiful maid, but with a 
most malicious expression ; in her left hand 
she bore a burning torch, while with her 
right she was dragging along a young man 
by the hair, who was extending both his 
hands towards heaven ; she was preceded by 
Envy, as an emaciated man, and followed by 
two females, representing Deceit and Arti- 
fice. In the back-ground was Repentance 
weeping, and Truth approaching her. (Lu- 
cian, Trepl ToO marrevfw AtajSoAp, and 

the note in the edition of Hemsterhustus, iii, 
127.) 11. N. W. 

APE'LLICON (’AweXAticwi/) of Teos, a 
Peripatetic philosopher who lived during the 
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first half of the first century before the 
Christian esra. He resided at Athens, where 
he was honoured with the citizenship. He 
was a man of considerable wealth, but he 
acquired greater reputation for his love of 
books and his extensive library than for his 
talents as a philosopher. He spent great 
sums in collecting old, rare, and curious works 
or documents, which he got together from all 
parts of Greece. His love for old documents 
was so great that when he could not purchase 
them, he is said to have stolen them. This 
practice was at length found out, and he wiis 
obliged to flee from Athens in order to avoid 
being tried for theft. Not long afterwards, 
however, he returned, and became reconciled 
to Aristion, or as Athenicus calls him, Athe- 
nion, who was likewise a Peripatetic philo- 
sopher, and was then tyrant of Athens. Apcl- 
licon "was subsequently put by Aristion in 
command of a force to defend the island of 
Delos against the Homans. Hut he and his 
troops completely forgot the object for which 
they had been sent out, and abandoned them- 
selves to pleasure. The H(unan general Oro- 
l)ius,who was stationed with a fleet near Delos, 
took advantage of the carelessness of Apel- 
licon, and in a dark night he surprised the 
y\thenians, w'ho were sleeping after a drunken 
revel. Six hundred of them were cut dowm, 
four hundred were taken prisoners, and Apel- 
lieon with the rest escaped by flight. He 
died shortly before the taking of Athens by 
Sulla in b. c. 86. The library of Apellicon 
fell into the hands of Sulla, and two years 
later, when Sulla returned to Italy, he took it 
with him to Rome. The name of Apellicon 
is connected with an interesting point in the 
history of ancient literature. Among the 
works contained in his library, it is said 
there was the autograi)h copy of the works of 
Aristotle and Theophrastus, which Apellicon 
had purchased of some of the descendants of 
Neleus, the heir of Theophrastus. After the 
works of Aristotle were carried to Rome, they 
were arranged by the grammarian I'yran- 
nion, who allow'cd Andronicus of Rhodes 
to take a copy of them for publication. 
Respecting the credibility of this story, sec 
Andronicus Rhodius and the works there 
cited. ^^Athenaeus, v. 214, &c. ; Strabo, xiii. 
G09. ; Plutarch, Sulla^ 26.) L. S. 

APELLUS. [Apel.] 

APER, a Greek grammarian, who lived in 
Rome in the reign of Tiberius (a. d. 14 — .37), 
and was the instructor of Heraclides Pon- 
ticus. He belonged to the school of Aris- 
tarchus, and was a strenuous opponent of the 
grammarian Didymus. (Suidas, sub voc. 
'HpaK\flSris.y C. P. M. 

APER, MARCUS, a Gaul (probably) by 
birth, who came to Rome, and by his ora- 
torical talent raised himself successively to 
the dignities of quaestor and praetor. He 
lived in the reign of Vespasian (a. d. 69 — 
70). In the “Dialogue on Orators,” com- 
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monly attributed to Tacitus, he is introduced 
as the defender of the modern in opposition 
to the ancient style of oratory. None of his 
speeches or writings are extant. (See espe- 
cially chap. 2. 7. 33., and Ruperti, in his 
edition of Tacitus, t. i. p. Ixxvii. f.) C. P. M. 

APER. [Numertan ; Diocletian.] 

APEZTEGUIA, don JUAN FELIPE, 
a Spanish sculptor, of Navarre, of the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. He w as in 
his youth a singer, and was employed as such 
in one of the chapels of Madrid ; but having 
a love for the art of design, he placed him- 
self with the sculptor Salvador (^armoiia, and 
after his death wdth Francisco Gutierrez, 
with the view' of becoming a sculptor. He 
made rapid progress, and executed several 
works of ability, by which he acquired con- 
siderable reputation. There are some of his 
works in tl\e church of San Cayetano at Ma- 
drid. He w'as elected a member of the aca- 
demy of St. Ferdinand in 1777. He died in 
178.5. (Cean Bermudez, JJiccionario His- 
toricoy cSv.) R. N. \V^. 

A'PHANES. [Apollophanes.] 

APHA'REUS CA(papevs')^ an Athenian 
poet and orator, and a contemporary of 
Isocrates. His father was a rhetorician of 
the name of Hippias. His mother’s name 
was, according to Plutarch, Plathane, and she 
was the wife of Hippias ; but, according to 
Photins, she was a courtezan of the name of 
Lagisce. She had three sons, of whom 
Aphareus was the youngest. She afterwards 
married Isocrates, who adopted Apliaruus as 
his son. Aphareus appears to have felt very 
grateful towards his adoptive father, for he 
erected to him a bronze statue near the 
Olympieura, with an inscription which is pre- 
served in Plutarch. Aphareus wrote judicial 
and deliberative orations {\6yoi diKaviKoi and 
o’viJ.&ovAevriKol), but the only fact we know 
concerning his oratory is, that in b. c. .3.5.5, 
when the action called wept auTidotrews was 
brought against Isocrates by Megaclides, 
Aphareus successfully defended his adoptive 
father, who was i)revented by illness from 
pleading his own cause. His reputation as a 
tragic poet appears to have been greater than 
that as an orator. He began his career as a 
tragic poet in the archonship of I^ysistratus, 
B. c. 369, and continued it for twenty-eight 
years down to the archonship of Sosigenes, 
B. c. 342. During this period he is said to 
have produced thirty-seven tragedies, of 
which, however, two were considered spuri- 
ous. These tragedies formed tetralogies, that 
is, four together constituted one great drama, 
so that he composed eight tetralogies and one 
trilogy. Six of these tetralogies were brought 
out at Athens at the festival of the Great 
Dionysia in the city, and two at tfic Lenjca. 
Aphareus gained four victories, two at the 
Dionysia and two at the Lencea. None of the 
titles of his tragedies have been preserved, 
(Plutarch, Vitce Decern Oratorum, p. 839. 
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ed. Frankf. ; Dionysius Halic. Isocrates, 18. 
Dinarchus, 13. ; Suidas, sub. voc. *A0ap€i5y, 
'AOrivmos, and ; Eudocia, p. 67 ; Photius, 
Biblioth, Cod, 260.) L. S. 

A'PllllOD AS (^A<f)poBas'), an ancient Greek 
physician, of whose life no particulars are 
known, but who appears to have enjoyed con- 
siderable celebrity, as his prescriptions are 
very frequently quoted by Galen, and gene- 
rally with apparent approbation. With re- 
spect to his date, it can only be determined, 
that, as Androniachus is the earliest writer 
wlio mentions him, he must have lived some 
time in or before the first century after 
Christ. lie wrote some medical works, 
wliich are not now extant, nor (as far as the 
writer is aware) are the titles any where 
preserved. One of his medical formulm is 
found in a .MS. in the King’s Library at 
Paris, the title of which is given in the first 
volume of Dr. Oamer’s “ Anecdota Graica 
Parisiensia,” and which is probably the same 
as that which is preserved by Galen, Be 
(hmpos. Mvdicam, sec. Locos, lib. v. cap. 5. 
tom. xii. p. 878. (Galen, Be (Jompos. Mcdi- 
cam, sec. Locos, lib. iii. in fine, tom. xii., 
p. 69.6., lib. viii. cap. 2. tom. xiii. p. 13.5., 
lib. V. cap. 13. tom. xiii. p. 837, 838, and 
often j C3ramer, Anccd. Gr. Paris, vol. i. p. 
395.) W. A. G. 

APIIRODTSIA'NIIS CAcppoSartavSs ), a 
Persian who wrote in the Greek language a 
Description of the East, which is referred to 
by the anonymous geographer of Ravenna, 
and in the Chronicle of Hippolytus of Thebes. 
A fragment of the work is printed in a note 
of Dll Cange on Zonaras,(p. .50). The im- 
perial library of Vienna contains some MS. 
extracts from a work of Aphrodisianus, which 
give an account of the birth, the manners, 
figure and dress of the Virgin Mary. These 
extracts probably belonged to a difierent 
work from the Description of the East, and 
show that the author must have been a Chris- 
tian. (Vossius, de Ilisloricis Grads, p. 394. 
ed. Westermann ; Fabric i us, Biblioth. Gr<ec, 
xi. 578.) L. S. 

APHRODPSIUS, a sculptor, a native of 
Tralles in Lydia, who is supposed to have 
lived in the first century of the Christian sera. 
He is*mcntioned by Pliny as one of the artists 
who decorated the palace of the Csesars on 
the Palatine hill, at Rome, with some of its 
finest statues. (Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxvi. 5.) 

R. W. jun. 

APIITHO'NIUS, of Antioch, 

to whose name is usually annexed the title of 
“ The Sophist,” was, as that title indicates, a 
Greek teacher of rhetoric. His extant works 
enable us to fix his place in the series of the 
ancient rhetorical writers. He and Theon were 
the most eminent among those who derived 
their system from the school of Hennogenes ; 
and it is thus ascertained that he belonged to 
those times of literary and philosophical decline 
which succeeded the age of the Antonines. 
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Uncertainty prevails, however, in regard to 
every other fact in the history of Aphthonius, 
excepting only the place of his birth, which 
was Antioch. Several persons of the name 
are mentioned by Greek writers of later 
times, especially the ecclesiastical historians ; 
but there are not satisfactory reasons for 
positively identifying the Sophist with any of 
those persons. Even the age in which he 
lived is doubtful. However he preceded the 
end of the fourth century of our mra, since 
Inbanius uses that division of the “ Pro- 
gymnasmata ” of which Aphthonius is una- 
nimously pronounced to have been the in- 
ventor. On the other hand, this date is 
not contradictory of a conjecture, otherwise 
plausible, which supposes Aphthonius the 
Sophist to have been the same person who, as 
Philostorgius relates (iii. 15. edit. Gothofredi, 
p. 51. and note p. 160.), was celebrated at 
Alexandria for his learning and eloquence, 
and who, adhering to the Manichaean heresy, 
defended his opinions unsuccessfully against 
the Arian Aetius, and died of mortification 
immediately after his defeat. If this story 
really refers to the rhetorical teacher in ques- 
tion, he lived under Constantius and Constans, 
in the middle of the fourth century. 

Declamations and other works ascribed 
to Aphthonius (among which was an Art of 
Rhetoric) have perislied. There still exist 
two of his writings : his “ npoyvppda-paTa** or 
“ Rhetorical Exercises ; ” and his “ Mvdoi,’" a 
collection of forty Fables. The Fables, short 
sketches in the manner of TRsop, and partly 
derived from Phajdrus and other sources, 
are neat and terse, but have no peculiar 
merit. The Progyranasmata held for many 
centuries a prominent place in the prevailing 
systems of rhetorical instruction. The work, 
like that of Theon, which bears the same 
name, was founded upon the Progymnasmata 
of Hermogenes ; and the treatises of the two 
disciples, being believed to be better exposi- 
tions of the master’s principles than that 
which he himself had given, not only gradu- 
ally superseded his work, but in their ^irn 
found commentators and improvers. The 
treatise of Aphthonius was especially popular : 
there are extant nearly as many Greek scholia 
upon his one work as upon all the works 
of Hermogenes : and Latin translations and 
commentaries were heaped upon him till the 
middle of the seventeenth century. To what 
merits Aphthonius owed this general prefer- 
ence it is not now very easy to discover. He 
is inferior in real talent both to Hermogenes 
and to Theon. He possesses neither the 
singular subtlety and fine taste of the former, 
nor the practical good sense which in the 
latter continually struggles against the fetters 
imposed by a shallow and erroneous theory. 
But he had an excellence of style which fairly 
entitled him to approbation so long as the 
higher classics were unknown. In the matter 
of his work, likewise, there were two points. 
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(neither of them yeiy important) in which 
he had a claim to originality. The first of 
these was a very small matter, but one which 
seemed otherwise to the pedants of the Lower 
Empire. In the system of Hermogenes, as 
well as in that of Theon, (who probably, 
though not certainly, preceded Aphthonius), 
the Exercises prescribed to the rhetorical 
student and represented as embracing all the 
kinds of argumentative composition, were no 
more than twelve. Aphthonius increased 
the nimiber to fourteen, by no more abstruse 
process than that of dividing the head “ Proof” 
into the two heads of “ Proof Confirmative *' 
and “Proof Refutative ; ” and the head 
“ Encomium ” into the heads “ Encomium ” 
and “ Dispraise.” His second improvement 
was this ; that for the incidental illustrations 
(chiefly derived from other writers, and often 
merely referred to), which had been used by 
his predecessors, he substituted elaborate ex- 
amples composed by himself, which indeed 
make up a very large part of his work. 

The Progymnasmata of Aphthonius went 
through a large number of editions in the 
course of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries ; the earliest was that which was 
contained in the Aldine Rhetores Grmci, 
Venice, 1508, fol. Latin translations of the 
work, each as usual borrowing from the 
l)receding, are those of (^attaneo, Escobar, 
Jliidolph Agricola, Ilarbart, and Daniel 
Heinsius. The Fables have been frequently 
l)rinted and translated since their first pub- 
lication in 1597, several of their appearances 
being in editions of the A'^sopian fables. Edi- 
tions including both the surviving works of 
the author are the following ; 1, “ *A(p6oviov 
'S,o<}>iarrov npoyvy.vd(rixaTa Ka\ Mvdoi : Progym- 
nasmata, Francisco Scobario Interprete, Fa- 
bula3 nunc primum in lucem prolatie ; apud 
Hieronymum Commolinum, ” Heidelberg, 
1597, 8vo. 2, 3, 4. Reprints of this edition, 
Paris, Cramoisy, 1620, 1648, and 1660. 12mo. 
la Yriarte’s “ Catalogi (.'odicum Manuscrip- 
torum Gnccorum Bibliothecae Matritensis,” 
are the Prooemium and chapters 1. and 9. 
of the missing “ Ars Rhetorica ” of Aphtho- 
nius ; and the same w^ork is entered Dr. 
Hiiiiel, of Leipzig, in his “ Catalogus Librorum 
jVIanuscriptoruni,” as existing in MS. in the 
public library at Basle. 

The most correct as well as paost re- 
cent edition of the Greek text of Aphthonius, 
with the only complete collection of his anno- 
tators, is in the “ Rhetores Grrnci ” of Walz, 
9 vols. Stuttgart and Tubingeh, 1832-36. 
In vol. i. p. 5.5 — 126, arc the Progymnas- 
mata ; in vol. i. p. 127 — 136., is an anonymous 
epitome of them ; in vol. ii. are the following 
sets of scholia on them: (1.) p. 1-*— 68., the 
anonymous scholia previously published in 
the second volume of the Aldine Rhetores 
Graeci, attributed by Renouard and others to 
Phoebammon, by Westermann to Doxo- 
pater, and by Walz to Maximus Planudes ; 
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(2.)p. 69 — 80., the Prolegomena ofDoxopater; 
(.3.) p. 81 — 564., a most elaborate seri(*s of 
commentaries andilluslrative examples,!)} the 
same writer, called “ Rhetorical Homilies;” 

! (4.) 565 — 684., anonymous scholia older than 
I the tenth century. (Westermann, Geschichte 
I der Beredtsamkeit in Griechenland vnd Horn, 

• 1833 — 35 .J i. 230 — 234.; Fabricius, Bibliotheca 
Greeca, ed. Ilarles, vi. 94—97.; Belia de 
Ballu, Ilistoire Critique de VBlofpience chez 
les Grecs, 1813. ii. 398 — 420. ; Walz, as above.) 

W S 

I APHTROD, R. DAVID (intODk^ "TH 'S),* 
a German Rabbi, who wrote a commentary 
on the “Sepher Hachasidim” [Chasid, 
Samuel], which was printed with that work 
at Frankfurt on the Main, a. m. 5484 (a. d. 
1724) in 4to. (Wolfius, Biblioth, Hehr. iv. 
803.) C. P. Tl. 

APIAN, PETER and PHILIP, father 
and son, mathematicians and astronomers of 
I the sixteenth century. Their real name was 
Bienewitz, latinised into Apianiis, often Ap- 
pianiis.* Peter Apian was born in 1495 
(Vossins has 1500) at Leissnig in ^lisnia, 
and died at Ingolstadt, April 21, 1552. No- 
thing is known of liis life except that be w as 
patronised and ennobled by the emperor 
diaries V. and that he taught inatliematics 
at Ingolstadt in the latter part of his life. 
He had also a printing pr<*ss of his own, and 
several of bis works are “ex offieina Apiani.” 
Perhaps there has been some confusion be- 
tween works printed at his press and^ those 
written by himself : probably the “ Triscrip- 
tiones SS. Vetustatis, &c.” Ingolstadt, 1534, 
mentioned t by Delambre, and the “Anti- 
quitates Europm,” and “ Descriptio Pere- 
grinationis S. Pauli,” attributed to him by 
Teissier, were either by other authors of the 
same name, or merely printed at his press. 
Dr. Hutton has set down in his dictionary, as 
works actually written by Apian, the list 
which he announced as containing his intended 
publications in the “ Astroiioniicon Ciesa- 
reura.” 

Apian was at one time a writer universally 
read. This distinction he owes mostly to his 
work on Cosmography, a treatise of mixed 
astronomy and geography. It is now re- 
membered by its containing, for the first 
time, the suggestion for finding longitude by 
the distance of the moon from a fixed star, 
which is now the principal method used at 
sea. The first edition of the “ Cosmogra- 

* Tycho Brahe, who has preserved Ph.Apian^s letter 
hereinafter noticed, calls him Appian throughovit ; but 
as Tycho Brahe’s printer spells ThilJppus, the first 
time it occurs in this name, with three p^, the au- 
thority is somewhat weakened. 

t We have since found that this work is by Matthew 
Peter Apian ( Lipenliis). Teissier, to mend the matter, 
speaks of '* Inscriptiones Orhis," in wtiich he was 
helped by Bart. Amantius. But this work is ** Bart. 
Amantii et Pet. Apiani Antiqaitates et Descrlptionos 
Kuropse,** Ingolstadt, 1534, the Apian being probably 
the one of this article. There is also “ Pet. Apiani et 
Bart. Amantii Romance Antiquitates,” Ingolstadt, 1.554. 
(Lipenius.) 
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phia ” was printed at Landshut in 1524, 4to. 
the author reprinted it “ cum Observationibus 
multarum Eclipsium ” at Ingolstadt, 1530, 4to. ; 
it was edited by Gemma Frisius, Antwerp. 
1 529, 4to., and this edition was often reprinted : 
Antwerp, 1533, 1540, 1545, 1550, 1564, 1574, 
1584, 1586; Antwerp, 1544 and 1581 (in 
Ffen'ch); Paris, 1551 and 1553; Antwerp, 
1592 and 1598 (in Dutch); Antwerp, 1575 
(in Spanish) ; and very likely in other places 
apd Idn^ages : all the above are in quarto. 

Apian’s edition of Purbach’s “Theories 
novffi Planetarum” appeared at Ingolstadt 
in 1528. At the same place, in 1532, “ex 
off. Apiani,” appeared his “ Quadrans Astro- 
nomicus,” a description of a new astronomical 
quadrant. Apian was the inventor of many 
instruments, none of which are now in use. 
At Ingolstadt in 1533 appeared the “ Ho- 
roscopion Generate,” a work which, from the 
long title given by Lalande, seems to be 
purely astronomical, though the word horos- 
copion might give a suspicion of astrology. 
At Ingolstadt, 1533, folio, appeared the 
“ Folium Populi,^ a description of a species 
of sun-dial. Also at Ingolstadt, 1533, folio, 
“ Tntroductio Geographica in Verneri Anno- 
tationes .... adjuncto Radio Astronomico 
....,” containing, besides Verner’s notes 
and Apian’s upon them, a I.atin translation of 
the first book of Ptolemy’s Geography, with 
the description of Apian’s astronomical ra- 
dius, and a letter of Regiomontanus. At 
Nurnberg, 1534, folio, appeared the “Instru- 
mentum Primi Mobilis,” the description of an 
instrument which really amounts to a table of 
sines, and was reprinted at Nurnberg as late 
as 1641, folio, un<^cr the title “ Instrumentura 
Sinuum sen Primj Mobilis.” Roth the “ In- 
troductio Geographica ” and this one contain 
tables of sines to evei^ minute, which, with 
the posthumous tables of Regiomontanus, 
printed in the same year, were the earliest 
tables of sines printed : Apian says they are 
of his own calculation. At the end of the 
“ Instrumentum Primi Mobilis ” was printed 
the treatise on astronomy by Geber, to which 
the preservation of that writer ^ due. At 
Nurnberg, 1641, appeared the “ Organum Ca- 
tholicum,” a work of which we know nothing, 
ext^ept that Lipenius places it in his list of 
works on the quadrature of the circle ; nor 
do we know on what grounds it is attributed 
to Apian. 

But the most remarkable work of Apian is 
the Astronomicon Caesareura,” Ili^lstadt, 
1540, atlas folio, a work for which Charles V. 
is said to have given the author three thottsand 
crowns. In the same year, also at Ingolstadt, 
was published an explanation, “ Griindliche 
auslegung des Buchs Astronomicon Ccesareum 
und seiner Instrumenten.” Were it only as 
a rare specimen of typography of the atlas 
kind, this work would be remarkable. It is 
an attempt to reduce astronomical computation 
to mechanical work, by means of those re- 
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volving paper planispheres which iiave only 
lasted to our time in the frontispieces jk book® 
on the use of the globes. We allude to the re- 
yolving paper circle by which the relative 
times of the day at different places are fonnd' 
Such planispheres not only form the staple 
of the “Astronomicon C^sareum,” but are 
several times introduced in*tfie “ Cosmogra- 
phia,” and we conjecture that A^ign was the 
inventor of them. Thgse in the former work 
are beautifully illuminated. But a stiU more 
remarkable circumstance about the “ Astro- 
nomicon Cscsareum ” is its containing observ- 
ations of the comet 0^1531, which now bears 
the name of Halley, who could not have sus- 
pected that the comet of 1607 and 1682 was 
periodic, if he had not had the evidence of its 
appearance in 1531 which was furnished by 
Apian. The work was so scarce, even in the 
time of Halley, that he had to make much 
search for it : the only copy we know of 
in England belongs to the Astronomical 
Society. The work also mentions the fact of 
the tails of comets being always turned from 
the sun, and it was generally believed that 
Apian was the first tornotice this phenomenon : 
but Delambre pointed out that in the treatise 
on homocentrics of Fracastoro, pointed at 
Venice five years before Apian’s “ Attrono- 
micon,” the same thing was mentioned as 
true of four different comets. Apian enjoyed 
a very high reputation, and not urtdeservedly : 
many attempts were made to d^aw him from 
Ingolstadt, but the Bavarian government 
always succeeded in preventing him from 
wishing to leave their service. 

Philip Apian, the son, was born at In- 
golstadt, September 14th, 1631, and died at 
Tiibingen in the end of 1 589. At his father’s 
death, being then not twenty-one years* old, 
he was appointed to the chair of mathematics, 
vacated by that event. By order of Prince 
Albert of Bavaria he began a description of 
that principality in 1554, which was published 
in 1570* At Ingolstadt, “Phil. Apiani Ba- 
varia in Libri Formam redacta, in Tabulls 
XXIV.” He travelled in Italy, and was re-' 
ccived doctor of medicine at Bologna in 1564. 
In 1 568 he became a convert to Protestantism, 
and was obliged to quit Ingolstadt in con- 
sequence. He retired to Tubingen, where he 
obtained a chair of astronomy and geometry. 
He published at Tubingen (1586, 4to.) “De 
Utilitate ^Trientis Astronomici, Instrumenti 
novi.” Delambre mentions a. work of his, 

‘ De Cylindri Utilitate,” which is perhaps the 
last with a w^ong title ; and Tqissier attributes 
to him “ Dialogus de Geometriaj Principiis ” 
and “ Liber de IJmbris.*^' Tycho Brahe (“ De 
Nova Stella,” p. 643.) has preserved a letter 
of his on the new star of 1572. (Delambre, . 
JBiog. Univ. and Moyen Age ; Teissier, t^loges 

» Teissier says 1667, and Lipenius has also a book 
with a German title, " XXIV. BayerlscheL^ndtafeln,*' 

I. 





APICATA. [Ssjanus.] 

A.PVClUS,ihe name of three Romans who 
haye been sometimes confounded. 

1. The first Apicius is mentioned only by 
Athenseus, who calls him simply “ a certain 
Apicius,” and says (on the authority of Posi- 
donius) that he was the cause of the exile of 
llutilius Rufus (b.c. 92), and that he surpassed 
all men in luxury and profligacy. ( Athenaeus, 
lib. iv. ’ap. 66. p. 168. ; Posidonius, lieliquue 
DoctrhuF^ ed. Bake, Leiden, 1810.) 

2. The second, 3Iarcus Gabiits (or Ga- 
vius) APTciua (the most famous of the three) 
lived at lloiue about the beginning of the Chris - 
/Aw awOf under Augustus and Tiberius. He 
is mentioned by several ancient authors, who 
have preserved numerous anecdotes respect- 
ing him, some of which, however, are so very 
singular (and almost incredible) that one is 
almost tempted to believe that they were told 
of him in joke. It is said by Athenmus 
(and Suidas copies and repeats the story,) 
that he passed great part of his time at Min- 
turnce, in Latiuin, on account of the excellent 
shell-fish (/fopiSfr, probably lobsters) that 
were found there, but that, having heard that 
very large ones were to be had on the coast 
of Libya, he set sail thither without delay. 
Upon his approaching the land, several fisher- 
men, who had already heard of his intended 
visit, came off in boats to the vessel with some 
of their finest lobsters ; but when Apicius saw 
that they were inferior to those of Minturnaj, 
and was assured that no finer were to be 
found in Libya, he ordered the pilot imme- 
diately to sail back to Italy. He squandered 
immense sums in procuring the most expen- 
sive delicacies from all parts of the world ; 
invented certain cakes which were called 
after his name, Apicia ; and formed gas- 
tronomy into a science. A work was written 
by Apion, the grammarian, entitled Ilepl 
'AitikIov Tpv<prisj “ On the Luxury of 
Apicius,” and his name has become prover- 
bial for gluttony both in ancient and modern 
times. The story of his death is hardly 
credible, and yet rests on such evidence that 
it cannot reasonably be doubted. It is men- 
tionM by Seneca, that after having spent upon 
his culinary dainties one hundred millions of 
sesterces (scsterlium milUes) that is (reckoning 
with Hussey, “.Ancient Weights and Money,” 
&c., the mille nummi, or sestertium, to be 
worth, after the reign of Augustus, seven 
pounds, sixteen shillings, and three pence), 
about seven hundred and thirty-one thousand, 
two hundred and fifty pounds, he became 
overwhelmed with debts, and was thus forced 
for the first time to look ifito his accounts. 


He found that he would only have ten million 
of sesterces {sestertium centies) remaining 
after paying ott* his debts (or about seventy- 
three thousand one hundred and twenty-five 
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and Martial has made it the subject of an eni- 
grani. (Athenceusj Suidaisj X)ion Oassius lib 
Ivii. cap. 19.; Seneca, Consol adffelv. cap.’io • 
Martial, lib. iii.ep.22.; and other ancient 
authors referred to by the commentators on 
these passages.) 

3. The third person of the name of Apicius 
is said by Athemeus (and by Suidas, who 
copies the passage,) to have sent to the em- 
peror Trajan during the Parthian war (a. d. 
114 — 1 16), at a time when he was many days 
distant from the sea, some fresh oysters, 
which he had learned how to preserve with 
.extraordinary skill. (AthenxuSy lib. i. cap. 

3. p. 7. ; Suidas, sub voc. ’'Oerrpea.) 

A treatise on cookery is still extant under 
he name of “ Cmlius Apicius,” whicli, how- 
ver, is generally considered to belong to 
lone of the three persons mentioned above, 
uit to be the work of a later age, to which 
-he author prefixed the altractive name of 
Apicius.” It consists of ten books, to each 
)f which is prefixed a Greek title, intimating 
nore or less definitely the subject of its con- 
sents. The first is called “ The 

C^areful ;” the second, Sap/cJTrrr/y, or 'AprdrrrriSf 
‘ The Carver,” or “ The Baker ; ” the third, 
K.riTrovp6s, “ The Gardener; ” the fourth, 
nauUKrrjp, “ The All-receiver ; ” the lifth, 
'OawpioSf “ Belonging to Pulse ; ” the sixth, 
Tpoip'/irns, or rather *A€poTr€Tijtj “ Of Flying 
Animals ; ” the seventh, noAvrcAriy, “ The 
Expensive ; ” the eighth, TerpdnovSy “ The 
Quadruped ; ” the ninth, “ The Sea;” 

ind the tentli, ‘AAjcvy, “ The Fisherman.” The 
work is written in Latin in a somewhat bar- 
barous style ; from its'bubject-matter it is pro- 
bably little read ; and its whole value arises 
rom its being the only ancient treatise on the 
lulinary art that is still extant. 

The first edition was printed at Milan in 
498, and is said to be very scarce ; Sir Mark 
Sykes’s copy (now in the Bodleian library 
it Oxford) was bought in 1824 for 10/. 5s. ; 
mt this edition is said by Brunet to have 
been sold abroad for thirty francs, and twenty- 
>ne francs. An elaborate description of it is 
:iven by Dr. Dibdin in his “ Bibliotheca 
ipenceriana.” It is a small quarto volume, 
jonsisting of forty-l4ro leaves, and printed in 
Roman characters. The title is, “ Apicius in 
Re Quaqumarid ; ” the colophon, “ Impr^ssum 
Wediofani per magistrum Guilennum Signerre 
^othomagensem Anno dni. Mcccclxxarjrviii. 

7e XX. mensis Jamuirii.” It has been sup- 
>05ed that there was a Milan edition anterior 
o the present one, of the date of 1490 ; but 
his (says Dibdin) is clearly proved to be 
Ictitious, and the edition printed at Venice 
•y Bernardinus Venetus, 4to., without date 
but probably 1500), is now agreed to be this 
nagined anterior one. The work was re- 
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printed four tunes in the sixteenth century ; 
b^t the next edition worth mentioning was 
Martin Lister^s, printed by Bowyer, London, 
1705* 8vo., which is how very rare, as only 
one hundred and twenty copies were printed, 
and which was republished by Almeloveen, 
with some additions, at Amsterdam, 1709, 8vo. 
The last edition is that by J. M. Bemhold, 
Markt-Breit, 1 787, 8vo. (printed without place 
or date), with a new title, at Baireuth, 1791 ; 
and again at Anspach, 1800 ; this was in- 
tended as the forerunner of a larger edition, 
which, however, has never appeared. The 
work was translated into Italian and pub- 
lished at Venice, 4to. 1516 : and there is a 
little volume on this subject by J. H. Dierbach, 
entitled “ Flora Apiciaiia,” Heidelberg, 8vo. 
1831. (Dibdin, Bibliotheca Spenceriana, vol. i. 
p. 248 — 250. ; Schweiger, Handb. der Clas~ 
sisrh. Biblio(jraj)h. ; Ebert, Bibliograph. T>ict. ; 
Brunet, Manuel du Libraire.) W. A. G. 

APIN, JOHANN LUDWIG, was born 
on the 20th of November, 1668, at Ho- 
henlohe, in Franconia, where his father was 
a minister. He early in life evinced an 
attachment to letters, although his father had 
few means of enabling him to pursue them. 
He, however, went to Altorf, and there 
commenced the study of medicine, and soon 
found himself involved in difficulties for the 
want of money. Under these circumstances, 
he commenced giving private lessons to the 
younger students of the University, and was 
also engaged by Meyer the printer as cor- 
rector of the press. By these means he not 
only obtained a livelihood, but saved enough 
to enable him to take his degree in medicine 
in 1690. He was shortly after appointed 
physician to the city of Herrspruck, in the 
territory of Niirnberg, and in 1699 was 
elected a member of the College of Phy- 
sicians of Niirnberg. Previous to his gra- 
duation he made several contributions to 
medical literature, and wrote a work on 
flatulence, which was published at Altorf 
in 1687, entitled “JEolus, sive Disquisitio 
Physico-pathologica de Flatibus,” 4to. His 
inaugural disputation was on fainting. In 
1697 he published a work on the epidemic 
fevers of Herrspruck and its neighbourhood, 
with the title “Febris Epidemica?, Anno 
1694 et 1695, in Noricaj Ditionis Oppido 
Hcrrspruccensi et vicino Tractu grassari 
deprehensco tandemque Petechialis redditaj 
historica Relatio.” Nurnberg. In this work 
he gives a description of several cases of 
fever, with the treatment adopted. He was 
one of the first to try the bark of the casca- 
rilla as a substitute for the cinchona or Jesuits* 
bark, against the use of which the German 

physicians long maintained a prejudice. The 
cascarilla, although still much used in medi- 
cine, did not supplant to any great extent 
the use of the cinchona in fevers. 

Apin was elected a member of the 
Leopoldine Academy, under the name 
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of Nonus, and several medical and sur- 
gical cases, with remarks, were contri- 
buted by him to the Transactions published 
by that body. In 1702, the chair of phy- 
siology and surgery at Altorf having be- 
come vacant, he was invited to fill it. He 
accepted this post, but he only filled it one 
year : he was carried off by a fever on the 
28th of October, 1703. In 1702 and 1703, he 
published at different times five dissertations 
on the vital principle, and a “ Programma de 
Ufpifpyia Hippocratica.** These, with his 
inaugural disputation, and a dissertation on 
the origin of the difference of temperament 
in man, were republished after his death, in 
1718, by his son, under the title “ Fasciculus 
Dissertationum Academicarum,” 8vo. He 
also left behind him a manuscript on inter- 
mittent and other fevers, which was edited by 
Geetz, and published in 1726, with the title 
“ Collectanea de Febribus pnccipue inter- 
mittentibus.” Apin was a disciple of Stahl, 
and assisted Geetz in a work entitled “ Scripta 
Stahlii,’* which gives an account of the writ- 
ings of Stahl and his contemporaries. The 
subject of the present article was the father 
of Sigismund Jacob Apin. (Eloy, Diction- 
naire de M^decine; Adelung, Supp, to Jocher’s 
Allgem. Gelehrten Lexicon; Mangetus, Bib. 
tScript, Med.") E. L. 

APIN, SIGISMUND JACOB, was the son 
of Johann Ludw'ig Apin, and born at Herrs- 
pruck, near Nurnberg, on the 7th of June, 
1693. He studied at Altorf, and took his 
master’s degree in 1713. In the year 1720 
he became Inspector of the Niirnberg 
Alumni ; in 1722, professor of logic and meta- 
physics in the Gymnasium at Nurnberg ; 
in 1726, a member of the Academia Naturaj 
Curiosorum, and in 1729 rector of the school 
of St. iEgidius at Brunswick, where he died 
on the 24th of March, 1732. His principal 
works are — 1.“ Disputatio de Regula liCsbia.” 
Altorf, 1715, 4to. 2. “Historia naturalis 
de Veritate Scriptur® Sacr® Testimonium 
perhibens.’* Altorf, 1717, 4to. 3. “ Obser- 
vationes de Loricis linteis Veterum cum 
novo Loricarum Invento.” Altorf, 1719, 4to. 
4. “Meditatio de Incremento Physices per 
Medicos facto.*’ 1720, fol. 5. “ Anonymi 
nbthiger Unterricht, die Griechische Sprache 
auf eine leichte Art zu lernen und zu leh- 
ren.” 1720, 8vo. An enlarged edition of 
this work was published in 1726, in 8vo. 

6. “ Vitffi et Effigies Pro-Cancellariorum Aca- 
demi® Altorfin®.” Nurnberg, 1721, 4to. 

7. “ Dissertatio de quibusdam nondum editis 
Epistolis J. Camerarii.” Nurnberg and Al- 
torf, 1724, 4to. 8. “Vit® Professormn Phi- 
losophiae Altorfinorum.” Nurnberg, 1728, 
4to. 9. “ Glossarium novum ad JEiVi hujus 
Statum adomatum.” Niimberg, 1728, 8vo. 
10. “ Anleitung, wie man die Bildnisse be- 
riihmter und gelehrter Manner sammeln soil.” 
Nurnberg, 1728, 8vo. H. “ Oratio de 
ASdificiorum sacrorum, qu® vulgus Ccenobia 
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T\us, Caligula, and Claudius (a. d. 15 — 54). 
He was a native of Egypt, and his name is 
supposed to have been derived from the 
Egyptian god Apis : it is incorrectly written 
by some of the Latin writers Appion, perhaps 
by a confusion with the Roman name Appius. 
Though born in Oasis, he called himself an 
Alexandrian, because hc had been educated 
at Alexandria by Apollonius, the son of 
Archibius, and by Didyinus, and also because 
he had received the freedom of that city. 
From Apollonius and Didymus he imbibed a 
strong love for the Homeric poems, and hc 
devoted himself to the explanation of them 
with such success, that when, in the reign of 
Caligula, he made a journey through Greece, 
the cities which hc visited conferred their 
freedom upon him, as an honour due to his 
association with the name of Homer. This 
took place, perhaps, on his way to Rome, at 
the head of an embassy which the Alexan- 
drians sent to Caligula, to complain of the 
Jews in their city (a. d. 38). It is not im- 
probable, however, that Apion may have 
gone to Rome as early as the reign of Ti- 
berius, whom we know to have been ac- 
quainted at Jeast with his fame ; and Suidas 
expressly says that he taught at Rome under 
Tiberius and Claudius, and that he was the 
successor of Theon, the grammarian. Per- 
haps, therefore, he was still at Rome (or he 
may have been at Alexandria during a tem- 
porary absence from Rome) when the Alex- 
andrians sent this embassy, and the influence 
he had acquired there may have led them to 
place him at its bead. The Jews of Alexan- 
dria sent a counter embassy under Philo. Of 
the result we are not informed ; but it appears 
that Apion, who is known to have been bit- 
terly hostile to the Jews, and who wrote 
against them, used every effort to excite the 
^ hatred of Caligula against the Jews by re- 
presenting that they neither set up the em- 
peror’s image, nor swore by his name. Apion 
continued to teach in Rome in the reign of 
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and speech. It w as probably on account of 
his loquaciousness and vanity, that the 
emperor l^iberius applied to him the epithet, 
cymbalum mtindi. 

His chief grammatical writings were on 
Homer. Besides liis lexicon to Homer, 
(Ae^fts ’OuripiKal), the remains of which are 
thought to be incorporated with the Homeric 
lexicon of Apollonius, the son of Archibius, 
he made a recension of the text of Homer, 
which was esteemed the best in existence; 
and he wrote other works on the poet him- 
self, and on his writings. The trifling cha- 
racter of much of the matter contained in 
these works may be imagined from the 
statement of Seneca, that Apion supposed 
that Homer designedly placed tw o letters in 
the first line of the Iliad, to describe the 
number of his books on the Trojan wars. 
He appears to mean the gr; of the word fiijpivt 
which represent the number forty-eight. He 
also wrote a work on the language of Rome, 
(rr^pl rijs 'Pa>gai/c^s diaA4KTov'). He appears, 
from the testimony of Suidas, to have com- 
posed works relating to the history of several 
nations (iaropla icarii rdvos') ; but of his his- 
torical works we have only the titles of those 
on Egypt, on Alexander the Great, and on 
the glutton Apicius. In his work on Egypt 
(Aiyv7rriaKd)y which consisted of five books, 
and contained an account of every thing which 
was remarkable in the country, he made 
several statements opposed to the Jewish 
scriptures, and attacks on the Jewish reli- 
gion. He also wrote a special work against 
the Jews (/card *lovdalcop $lpAos')y in answer 
to which, and to the attacks of other writers, 
Josephus wrote his two hooks “ On the Anti- 
quity of the Jews” (wepi rrjs tup *lovSaicifP 
apxa‘<^'r» 7 Tos), which are, from this circum- 
stance, also entitled “ against Apion” (xarA 
*A7rio)Pos). Josephus’s second hook contains 
all that we know of the work of Apion. 
Pliny mentions a work by Apion, “ De Me- 
tallica Discipline.” 
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Only a few fragments of Apion’s writings 
are preserved, of which the largest are the 
stories of Androclus and the Lion, and of the 
Dolphin near Dicsearchia, in Aul|js Gellios. 
It is not known whether this Apion is the 
same whom Saidas mentions as a writer o 
epigrams. 

(Saidas, subvoc. AirW, ’Ay^pTris, a-viXdSa, 
ffipdpayoVf rpiyXrfya ; Gellius, v. 14., vi. 8. 
Seneca, Epist. 88. § 34. ; Pliny, Hist. Nat. 
Prolog., XXX. 6., xxxi. 18., xxxii. 9., xxxv., 
ElencfiuSf 36. § 14., xxxvi. 17., xxxvii 
19. ; Athenajus, vii. 294., xv. 680 ; Josephus, 
On the Antiquity of the Jews^ ii. ; Jewish An^ 
tiquities, xviii. 10 ; Justin Martyr, Cohortatio 
ad Gra‘cos, 9. ; Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Stromata, i. 138. ; Eusebius, Preeparatio 
Evangclica, x. 10. ; Tatian, adversus Gr<vcos, 
44, 59. ; Volloisin, Prolegomena ad Apollo- 
nium; De Burigny, siir Ajiion, in Memoires 
de V Acad^mie d' Inscript ions, 171. ; K. 

Lehrs, Qucrstiories Epicev, i. ; Vossiiis, dc 
Ilistoricis Grtecis, p. 234, edit. Westennann ; 
Fabrieius, Eihliotheca Grceca, ed. Harles.) 

P. S. 

APITZ. [Alurecht of Thurinokn.] 

A POO A' UC ITS, or A POCII A UC US, 
AI^E'XIS, (’ATTo/cau/foy, according to Nice- 
phorus Gregoras, and 'Avoxavicos according 
to I'antacuzenus) was grand duke of the 
Byzantine armies during the reign of John 
Palffiologus, and the regency of John Canta- 
cuzenus. John Cantacuzenus, whose history 
is the chief source for the life of Apocaucus, 
was once the friend, and afterwards the rival 
and mortal enemy of Apocaucus. Nicephorus 
Gregoras, the other source, however un- 
favourable his opinion of Apocaucus may be, 
judges with moderation, and does not show 
that hostile disposition to Apocaucus of which 
there occur so many instances in Cantacuze- 
nus. Nicephorus Gregoras is equally mo- 
derate with regard to Cantacuzenus, though 
he hated him for personal and religious mo- 
tives. 

Alexis Apocaucus was born towards the 
close of the fourteenth century, but neither 
the year nor the place of his birth is known. 
According to Cantacuzenus (i. 4.) he was of 
a good family ; but the same author also tells 
us that he was of low origin (i. 23.), and, in 
another passage (iii. 18.), that he had l)een 
a slave of Andronicus Asanes, the son- 
in-law of Cantacuzenus. Nicephorus Gre- 
goras (xii. 9.) also says that he was of low 
origin, and that he had been brought up in 
poverty. However this be, he became early 
connected with John Cantacuzenus, and he 
took an active part with him in the conspira- 
cies of Andronicus III., the younger, against 
his grandfather, the emperor Andronicus II., 
the elder. Andronicus III. having ascended 
the throne in 1328, rewar4ed the ambitious 
;seal of Apocaucus by conferring upon him 
several high dignities, civil and military. He 
became high chamberlain, paymaster-general, 
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and sometimes also he was invested with a 
command both in the army and navy. But 
he obtained no great success as a commander, 
and both Cantacuzenus and Nicephorus Gre- 
goras reproach him with timidity. On the 
accession of John Palseologus, the son of 
Andronicus III., the younger, in 1341, John 
Cantacuzenus, who was regent by virtue of 
the will of the late emperor, conferred upon his 
friend Apocaueus the high dignity of grand 
duke, or commander-in-chief of all the By- 
zantine forces ; and Andronicus Palmologus, 
the son-in-law of Apocaucus, was appointed 
magnus stratopedarcha, or general and com- 
mander. The appointment of a timid man 
to the highest military post seems at first to 
be surprising, but it shows the ultimate views 
of (Tantacuzenus, who aspired to uncontrolled 
power either as regent, or as emperor, and 
who saw liis army in the hands of an unwar- 
like man with less fear than in those of a 
bold and experienced general. Cantacuzenus 
was nevertheless much deceived: he had 
conferred great authority upon a “true Proteus 
in intrigues,” as Nicephorus Gregoras calls 
Apocaucus, “ a man who slept and spoke little, 
who was always thinking and active, and 
whose imagination was fertile in schemes 
for turning to some profit the knowledge and 
experience which he hud acquired ; an am- 
bitious man, who was profoundly versed in 
history, and who admired nothing more than 
the manner in which Octavianiis Caesar got 
rid of his rival Antonius.” Cantacuzenus 
was completely outdone by Apocaucus, and 
hence that acrimony towards his former 
friend which he shows through the whole 
course of his History. 

It has been already said that John Cauta- 
cuzenus had been appointed regent, and 
the guardian of John Palaiologus. Apocaucus 
resolved to seize the government. With this 
view he persuaded the dowager empress, 
Anne of Savoy, to claim the guardianship as 
her natural right ; and by showing a forged 
letter of the late emperor to the patriarch of 
Constantinople, John of Apri, he con^dneed 
the old and ambitious priest that he had like- 
wise been designated as guardian. No sooner 
had these two persons begun to act conform- 
ably to their secret views, than Apocaucus 
advised Cantacuzenus to reign in his own 
name, and Apocaucus suddenly made 
common cause with the empress and tlie 
patriarch. Cantacuzenus, who was absent 
rom Constantinople, was declared an enemy 
of the state, his fortune was confisej^d, and 
his aged mother w^as thrown into prison. 
Under these circumstances Cantacuzenus as- 
lumed the imperial title, but he considered 
himself only as joint emperor [John Canta- 
3UZENU8], and he respected the right and 
itie of his imperial pupil. Beaten on the 
^anks of the Melas, and pursued by the 
brees of Apocaucus, he fled to Servia ; and 
the usurper assumed the title of emperor. 
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The history of the ensuing civil war, during 
which the two rivals had recourse to foreign 
alliances with the Servians, the Bulgarians, 
and the Turks, belongs to the reign of John 
Cantacuzenus. The contest was doubtful. 
The chief theatre of the war was Thessaly 
and Macedonia. Apocaucus lost the town of 
Thessalonica ; his armies were defeated ; two 
of his sons wemt over to Cantacuzenus ; and 
a third was killed by the inhabitants of Thes- 
saly. But his cause w'as not lost ; and he 
hastened to Constantinople to prepare for a 
new campaign in 1347. One day when the 
usurper was occupied in inspecting a prison 
where several partisans of his rival were con- 
fined, he imprudently ventured among them, 
leaving his guard behind him : all at once 
the prisoners rushed upon him and murdered 
him before he could utter a cry. They cut 
his head off, and showed the mutilated corpse 
from the walls of the prison to the crowd 
which had thronged round the tower to see 
Apocaucus. At the sight of the head of their 
master, the people, with Greek versatility, 
called out the name of John Cantacuzenus, 
and the contest was finished. (Cantacuze- 
ims, iii. 88. ; Niccphoriis Gregoras, xiv. 10.) 
But this long and bloody war prepared 
the way for the capture of Constantinople 
by the Turks, and the fall of the eastern 
empire. 

Cantacuzenus says that God had deprived 
Apocaucus of his reason, but this is ridi- 
culous. Nicephorus Gregoras says that he 
was gifted with uncommon talents, and that 
if he had employed them for the cause of 
truth and justice, he would have been an 
ornament of the Roman (Greek) nation. But 
having turned to wickedness, he could only 
be compared to Stratocles of Epidaurus, who 
was a good performer on the flute, but not a 
good man. Apocaucus was not only well 
versed in history, but also thoroughly ac- 
quainted with medicine. In the royal library 
at Paris there is a Byzantine MS. containing 
the greater part of the works of Hippocrates, 
and two pictures in one, representing Hippo- 
crates and Apocaucus. Hippocrates sits 
on the right of Apocaucus, on a chair 
called hemicyclus, under a canopy, holding 
a pen in his right hand and an open book | 
in his left. Apocaucus, clad in the dress 
of a grand duke, sits on a square chair or 
cathedra, under a canopy, and behind the 
chair there stands a boy holding a book in 
which Apocaucus seems to read. On the 
wall under the canopy over the chair of 
Apocaucus there is this inscription “ M4yas 
Ao6( 6 ^AvSkuukos;” and over Hippocrates, 
also on the wall beneath the canopy, there is 
this inscription “ ‘liriroKpdrrfs, KaJoj,” and in 
the middle of the canopy there are some cha- 
racters somewhat resembling the arrow- 
headed characters and which seem to have a 
cabbalistical meaning. These pictures are 
accompanied with a long Greek dialogue in 
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lambic verse between Hippocrates and Apo- 
caucus, who pay great compliments to one 
another for their medical knowledge. This 
dialogue and the lithographed copy of the 
pictures are contained in the Bonn edition of 
Nicephorus Gregoras. 

The history of Apocaucus is not contained 
in Lebeau’s “ Histoire du Bas Empire,” which 
finishes with the end of the reign of Andro- 
nicus HI. The account of Gibbon is vague, 
and even more rhetorical than usual. (Can- 
tacuzenus, especially lib. iii. ; Nicephorus 
Gregoras, viii. — xiv.) W. P. 

APOBMANTES (’Attoi/xcIi/tt;?), an ancient 
Greek physician, who appears to have been a 
follower of Erasistratus, but of whose life 
nothing else is known. His date is rather 
uncertain, but as he is mentioned by Galen 
in conjunction with Straton, who is supposed 
to have lived in the third century before 
Christ, he probably lived about the same time. 
He is quoted by Galen as having brought 
forward several ridiculous objections against 
the practice of blood-letting. (Galen, De 
Verne Sect. adv. Erasistr, cap. 2. tom. xi. 
p. 151. cd. Kuhn.) W. A. G. 

APOLIN AHllJS(*A7roA»'d/B<os), orAPOL- 
LINA'RIUS, CLAUDIUS, SAINT, whose 
Latinised name is APOLLINATIIS, was 
bishop of Hiebapolis in Phrygia, in the 
second century of our mra. Various eccle- 
siastical writers speak of him in terms of 
high commendation. Theodoret {fleer. Fab. 
lib. iii. c. 2.) says that “ he was a* man worthy 
of praise, and that he added profane learning 
to the knowledge of things divine.” But 
nothing is known of his life, and his name is 
mentioned in ecclesiastical history, chiefly 
because he wrote an Apology or defence of 
Christianity, which he presented to the 
emperor Marcus Antoninus, and which Jerora 
{De Viris Illustribus^ c. 2(}.) calls an “ ex- 
cellent book.” As the work has perished, it 
is impossible to discover what w as its par- 
ticular subject. The exact date of its com- 
position is nowhere stated, but Eusebius 
{Histor. Ecclcs. lib. iv. c. 26.) speaks of it 
at the same time that he mentions the 
Apology which Melito, bishop of Sardis, 
also presented to Marcus Antoninus. He 
says that Melito and Apolinarius were living 
at the same time, but not that they presented 
their apologies together. The dates for 
Melito’s Apology, according to various autho- 
rities, are A. I). 1 70, 1 75, 1 7 7. The passages in 
Jerom {Chronicon) and in Photius {Bib- 
liotheca^ Cod. xiv. p. 12.y, from which it has 
been conjectured that Apolinarius was a 
native of Hierapolis, may only mean that he 
was bishop of that place. It is however 
certain that he lived in the reign of Marcus 
Antoninus. Eusebius in his Chronicle, at 
the eleventh year ^ Marcus Antoninus, and 
the one hundred and seventy-first of our 
Lord, says, “ then flourished Apolinarius, 
bishop of Hierapolis.” That Apolinarius 
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lived beyond this date is also certain. Ac- 
cording to Theodoret {Hour, Fab. lib. i. c. 
21.) he wrote against those Encratites who 
were called Severians. That heresy, ac- 
cording to the Chronicle of Eusebius, began 
in 172. Eusebius in his Ecclesiastical His- 
tory (lib. iv. c. 27.) says that Apolinarius 
wrote against the heresy of Montanus, when 
that heresy “was making its lirst appear- 
ance. ” The heresy of Montanus began about 
A. 1 ). 171. Eusebius (lib. v. c. .5.) also 
says, that Apolinarius mentioned in his 
writings the miraculous victory which 
Marcus Antoninus obtained in the year 174. 
He does not specify the work, but it may be 
conjectured that he means the Apology. 
The words of Scrapion quoted by Eusebius, 
(lib. V. c. 19.) “ I have sent you the writ- 
ings of the most blessed Claudius Apolina- 
rius, who was bishop of Hierapolis in Asia,” 
show that Apolinarius was dead in a. o. 211, 
as Scrapion himself died in that year, accord- 
ing to the (.Chronicle of Eusebius. It is said 
that Apolinarius assembled at Hierapolis a 
council of twenty-six bishops, which excom- 
municated Montanus and his principal fol- 
lowers. (Labbeus, Concilia ^ tom. i. p. .599.; 
Synodicon Vetus, inserted in Fabriciius, 
Jiibitntheca Graca^ tom. xii. p. 362. ed. 
Harless.) 

Nothing remains of the writings of Apoli- 
narius except some fragments, and the ge- 
nuineness of these is questioned. Besides the 
three works already mentioned, he wrote the 
following ; — I. “ Five Books against the 
Gentiles.” 2. “ Two Books of Truth.” 3. 

“ Two against the Jews.” Nicephorus (lib. 
iv. c. 11.) is the only authority for this work, 
as though it is mentioned in the text of the 
printed editions of Eusebius (Valesius, note, 
lib. iv. c. 27.)» it is left out in the principal 
manuscripts of that passage. 4. A work on 
“Piety.” Photius (Z/^^/^oMeccr, Cod. xiv.) is 
the only author who mentions this work. .5. 
There are two fragments preserved in the 
preface to the Paschal, or as it is often called, 
the Alexandrian Chronicle (p. 6, 7. cd. Du 
Cange, Paris, 1 668), which the author of that 
chronicle profes.ses to quote from a work of 
Apolinarius, which he calls “ A Discourse on 
Easter ” (^iv ry irtpl rod Tldax^ Adyep). The 
single testimony of this anonymous author, 
who is conjectured to be a writer of the 
seventh century, is not considered sufficient 
by Lardner and Tillemont to prove that 
Apolinarius was ^e author of a discom'se 
upon Easter ; but Gallandius, who has printed 
the fragments in his “ Bibliotheca Patrum ” 
(tom. i. p.680.), shows that he was the author 
of them. Tillemont and Lardner are mis- 
taken in the opinion that Apolinarius wrote 
“ Letters ” against the Montanist heresy ; 
they have mistranslated the word ypdfmara, 
which occurs in the passage of Eusebius 
(^IJistor. Eccles., lib. v. c. 19.), which means 
“ writings ” (Fabricius, BibliothecaGrceca, tom, 
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vii. p. 1 60. note h k, ed. Harless). These are 
the only works of Apolinarius which are 
mentioned ; but Eusebius says that he wrote 
many. Photius commends his style, and 
Jerom (£/;. 83. al. 84. ad Magnum), says that 
he showed in his works “ the origin of the 
several heresies, and from what sects of the 
philosophers they had sprung.” Tillemont 
proves in note 2. p. 140., that it is a mistake 
to attribute to Apolinarius the extract from 
a discourse against the Montanists, which 
Eusebius has given in his “Ecclesiastical 
History” (lib. v. c. 16, 17.). Gieseler (7V.r<- 
Book of Ecclesiastical History, vol. i. p. 95. 
English translation) says that fragments from 
Apolinarius Claudius are printed in the 2e<pd 
.... €is 'OKTarevxov, published at I^eip- 
zig, fol. 1772. llouth published the frag- 
ments of Apolinarius in his “ Reliquijc sacroe,” 
vol. i. p. 147, Oxford, 1814, 8vo. (Fabricius, 
Bibliotheca Grecca, tom. vii. p. 160. ed. Har- 
less ; Tillemont, Mcmoircs pour servir d 
VJIistoirc Ecclvsiastique, &c., tom. ii. part 3. 
pp. 89— 92. 139—141. 268—270,; Lardner, 
The Credibility of the Gospel History, part. 2. 
ch. 28. § 11.) ‘ C. J. 8. 

APOLINA'RIUS (’AiroAti/dpios) or 
APOLLIN A'lllUS, whose Latinised name is 
A POLL I NA'R IS, presbyter of Laouicea in 
Sy^ria, was born at Alexandria in Egypt. 
From Alexandria he went to Berytus, 
where he taught grammar, and afterwards to 
Laodicca, wliere he married, and continued 
to teach grammar. He was made presbyter, 
and his son, who was also called Apolinarius, 
a reader. The son became at length bishop 
of Laodicea. 'fhe history of the son in his 
earlier years is mixed up with that of the 
father. The son is generally considered the 
author of the Apollinarist heresy, but Socrates 
attributes the heresy to the father as well as 
to the son. The various accounts of the 
origin of this heresy are the following. In 
Laodicea there was a heathen sophist named 
Epiphanius, with whom the two Apolinarii 
were very intimate. The younger Apoli- 
narius studied under him for some time. 
Thcodotus, bishop of Laodicea, commanded 
them to break off their connexion with 
Epiphanius, but the Apolinarii would not 
obey their bishop. One day Epiphanius re- 
cited aloud a hymn which he had written in 
honour of the heathen god Bacchus, and ac- 
cording to custom, before he began, he bade 
all who were not initiated in the mysteries of 
the god to retire ; but neither the Apolinarii 
nor the other Christians who were present 
went away. When Theodotus heard of this 
he pardoned the others who were laymen, 
but he publicly reprimanded the Apolinarii 
and separated them from the Church. They 
did penance for their fault, and were restored 
to communion with the Church. But they 
continued to associate with Epiphanius; and 
George who succeeded Theodotus, about the 
year 335, as bishop of Laodicea, excommuni- 
L 4 
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ctttwJ «hwn Wh. The rosentmont, savs Socra- 
^luch thi* younprcr Apolinarius felt at this 
aisgnice, and the confidence which he placed 
m nis ehx)ueiice, led him to invent the heresy 
to which he giive his name. Such is the 
story of Si>cnites {fJistor. Kccles. lib, ii. c. 
46.). But from Sozomen {llistor, ICrcles. lib. 
vi. c. 25.) it appears that this was not the 
reason which led George to excommunicate 
them. George, the bishop, was a semi<Arian. 
Athanasius, the g^at opponent of the Arians, 
emc to Laodicea in the year 349, and seeing 
l)ie great abilities of the younger Apolinatpus, 
h» coneelTcd a strong regard for him, and 
OHSjr SMoelated together. George pretended 
Afioliiiartiia had Tiolated the canons in 
■o i ding commiimeaitaii with Athanasius, and 
Iss oacominiittieated him. George at the 
mmf time allsgsd, as a farther Justification 
of tht aa^ the ewent which had occurred in 
tha hfis^timoof Theodotna. Sozomen is here 
•poahmg only of the son. 

It is ^ imposatble to decide what works 
wowi written by tbe elder Apolinarius, and it 
is probable that he is the author of some of 
the writings which are generally attributed 
to the son. The emperor Julian published 
an edict (a. d. 362), forbidding the Christians 
to read or teach the Greek authors. Then, 
says Socrates ( Histor» Eccles. lib. iii. c. 16. ). 
the two Apolinarii were ver^ useful to the 
Christians ; the elder wrote a grammar in a 
Christian form, and put the books of Moses 
into heroic verse, and all the other books of 
the Old Testament into various kinds of 
metre, used by the Greek poets. The younger, 
who was an excellent writer, put the Gospels 
and the apostolical doctrines into dialogues 
after the mauner of Plato. Sozomen ( Histor. 
Eccles. lib. V, c. 18) says that “Apolinarius 
of Syria” wrote on this occasion the Jewish 
Antwiuities in verse, to the reign of Saul, in 
four-and-twenty books, giving to each book 
the name of a Greek letter, as Homer had 
done. He also wrote comedies in imitation 
of Menander, tragedies in imitation of Euri- 
pides, and lyric poems after the manner of 
Pindar, taking all his subjects from Scripture. 
Sozomen seems here to be speaking of the 
son. Among the poems of Gregory of Nazi- 
anzus is a tragedy, entitled Xplaros irdorxvyy 
( “ Christ sufferings” ) which some have sup- 
posed to have been composed by one of the 
Apolinarii on this occasion, but it is probable 
that this tragedy was not written by Gregory 
or by either of the Apolinarii. (Fabricius, 
Bibliotheca Grecca, tom. viii. p. 587. ed.Harless • 
Tilleraont, MUmoires pour servir d VHistoin 
EccUsiastiquCy ^c. tom. vii. part 3. p. 1067 — 
1075, ed. of Brussels ; Lardner, The Credi- 
bility of the Gospel History ^ pMSt li. c. 95.) 

C J S 

APOLI N A'RIUS (’Airo\ti/<£ptos,) or APOi- 
LINA'RIUS, whose Latinised name is APOL- 
LINA'RIS, bishop of Laodicea in Syria, 
was the son of the Presbyter. Apolinarius 
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i taught rhetoric at Laodic 

I wdiilc Theodotus was bisliop of that cit> 
j consequently before a. d. 3o:>. It has bei’ 
j questioned whetlier he was ever a bishop. 
' SiHTtttes, Sozomen, Thewloret, and some 
I others merely call him Apolinarius of Laodi- 
I cea, but tbe testimony of Jerom {De Vir 
I JUustribusy c. 104., and also in his C/iro«/cow, 
1 p. 186.), and of Uufiims {Eccles. Hist. lib. ij. 
C;^0.), is sufficient to prove that he was 
bishop of Laodicea in Syria. He was bishop 
ip 4he year 362, at the latest, if he is “ Apoli- 
narius the bishop” who sent deputies to the 
council of Alexandria, as th4 council was 
Md in that year. He died in the reign of 
Theodosius the Great ; he was alive in 381, 
and died probably soon after this date, cer- 
tainly before 392. Epiphanius in 376 or 377 
calls him “an old man,? and “a venerable 
old man,” and Siiidas says that he “ lived in 
the time of C'onstantius, and Julian the Apos- 
tate, to the reign of Theodosius the Great, 
being contemporary with Basil and Gregory.” 

Apolinarius was a man of great abilities 
and learning. He was eloquent, subtle, well 
versed in philosophy and the knowledge of 
the Greeks, and wrote with great facility on 
all subjects, so that as St. Basil of Crosarea 
says in a letter wTitten in 377, he had 
filled the whole world with his books. He 
also knew Hebrew. In the earlier part of 
lis life he did good service to Christianity 
^y his various works in ex{)lanation or 
defence of the Scriptures, and he was 
highly valued by all the defenders of the 
orthodox faith, especially by Athanasius, St. 
Basil, Gregory of Naziaiizus, and Serapion. 
It is difficult to fix the time when Apolinarius 
began to propagate his heretical opinions. 
It seems that he was suspected as early as 
373, but he was not openly charged with 
heresy till 377, when Basil, who in 376 
{Epis. 79.), doubted whether he was guilty of 
the errors imputed to him, wrote strongly 
and openly against him. In 377 Epiphanius 
calls the Dimmritaj heretics, who he says 
were Apollinarists. Athanasius, who in 369 
wrote several pieces against his errors, does 
not mention Apolinarius byname. Although 
the error of Apolinarius touching the incar- 
nation was condemned in 362 by the council 
of Alexandria, and by anothllr council held at 
Rome, apparently in 375 (Holstenius, Col- 
lectio Romana, t. i. p. 181. &c.), yet he was 
condemned by name for the first time in the 
year 378, by a council held at Rome. The 
sentence was confirmed by a council at Alex- 
andria in the same year, and by the oecumenical 
eouncil of Constantinople in 381. This last is 
the year in which Theodoret says that Apoli- 
narius declared himself openly the head of his 
party, “having till then endeavoured to hide 
his impiety.” By a law dated the 3d of 
September, 383, the Apollinarists and other 
heretics were forbidden to hold any assembly 
within or without a town, or to appoint a 
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bishop (Baronins, 383. § 36.). On the 21st 
of January of 384, Theodosius ordered that 
all the bishops and ecclesiastics of their sect 
should be banished from Constantinople, as 
well as the Arians. Afterwards they obtained 
permission to hold assemblies, but another 
law, (10th March, 388) naming the Apol- 
linarists alone, forbids their holding any 
assembly, having ecclesiastics and bishops, 
and even remaining in the towns (Codex 
Theodosianusy lib. xiii. p. 129., lib. xivj p. 
130, Lyon, 166.'5.). Sozomen says that Theq,-, 
dosius put in force this last article against 
the leaders of the Apollinarists, and thus 
stopped the progress of the sect. After the 
year 416 they wete reduced to a very small 
number, and began to be confounded with 
the Eutychians. The emperor Mercian in 
45.5 declared that the Eutychians were Apol- 
linarists, and subjected the Eutychians to all 
the- edicts which had been passed against 
the others (Labbeus, Concilia, tom. iv. p. 
886, 887.). 

What opinions were held by Apolinarius 
is now a matter of dispute. It seems to be 
certain, that Apolinarius denied the perfect 
humanity of Christ. He allowed that Chri.st 
had taken flesh and the sensitive soul 
but he denied that he had the rational soul of 
man(i/oGs)} the word or Divinity supplied its 
place. “ He said that God the Word became 
fle.sh by taking a body and soul (^vxrf), not 
a rational but an irrational soul, which some 
call sensitive and animal ” (Theodoret in 
his Heretical Fables, lib. iv. c. 8.), “for the 
mind (i^oGs) was superfluous, God the Word 
being present.” (lib. v. c. 11.) Apolinarius 
himself allows this in a letter preserved by 
Leontius of Byzantium (Adversus Fraudes 
ApoUinnrisiarurn, in the Bibliotheca Patrum, 
Lyon, tom. ix. p. 712.). We confess, not 
that the Word of God, which was in the pro- 
phets, came to a holy man, but that the Word 
itself was made flesh, assuming not a human 
and mutable mind (mens), which is led cap- 
tive by base thoughts, but a divine mind, im- 
mutable and heavenly.” He seems to have 
derived this error from the writings of the 
New Platonists. Plotinus, for instance, was 
of opinion that man was made up of three 
things, a body, the vegetative faculty, and 
the rational ; and that these three things were 
different. The opinion that our I..ord had no 
rational soul was also entertained by the dis- 
ciples of Apolinarius, Vitalis, Jobius, and 
Valentinus, who were all bishops. They ar- 
gued that two perfect things cannot make 
one thing ; Christ could not have assumed 
the sinful and condemned soul, else he would 
be a' sinner ; they could not recognise in 
Christ two natures, opposed the one to the 
other, and separated (b.mifernpivas') without 
any union or depcndance on each other. . To 
the Catholics they said, “ If Christ put on 
the perfect man, you are man-worshippers ; ” 
but Gregory of Naziatizus answered, “ If 
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I am a man- worshipper, you are flesh- 
worshippers ” (Gregor. Naz. Carmin. 146. 
p. 247. c. ; Oral. 51. p. 742. c. Compare 
Orat. 52. p. 748. b. c.). Rufin says that 
Apolinarius first began by asserting that 
Christ had taken only the body, but that he 
afterwards allowed that Christ had also taken 
the animal soul. This account is supported 
by Marius Mercator, by Augustin, and ap- 
parently by Epiphanius. Augustin generally 
divides the followers of Apolinarius into three 
alasses y those who allow no soul at all to 
Clmist, those who take from him only the 
reasonable soul, and those who say that his 
flesh was not taken from a woman, but was a 
part of the divinity changed into flesh. (Au- 
gustin, Z)cX)onoPer.sewcr£/w#/fl?, c. xxiv.) Other 
heretical tenets are attributed to Apolinarius 
by contemporary writers, but there are some 
fragments of his works in which he denies 
them. These tenets are: 1. That the body 
of Christ was of the same substance or 
homousian with the divinity. This is con- 
demned as “ great madness ” by Apolinarius 
in a passage preserved by Leontius (Biblio- 
theca Patrum, t. iv. p. 2. p. 1031. c.), and by 
his disciple Valentinus (ib. p. 1035. b.). 2. 

That his deity suft'ered. Theodoret (Dia- 
logus, iii.) reckons Apolinarius among those 
who held that the Deity was incapable 
of suffering. 3. That the body of Christ 
came down from heaven; but Apolinarius 
denies this. 4. That the divine and human 
nature were confounded in Christ. Apolina- 
rius denies this (Theodoret, Bialogus, ii.). 
Some or all of these opinions are attri- 
buted to Apolinarius himself by Gregory 
of Nazianzus in his letter to Nectarius of 
Constantinople, written about the year 385, 
and Gregory quotes as a voucher a work of 
Apolinarius (Ad Nertarium, Orat. 46. p. 
722.), as also does Gregory of Nyssa, who 
attacks them in his long work again.st Apoli- 
narius, published by Zaccagni in his “ Mo- 
numenta Vetera,” Rome, 1698, p. 123 — 287. 
They are mentioned by Athanasius in his 
treatise against the Apollinarists, written in 
372 (t. i. p. 921 — 92.5), and in his letter to 
Epictetus, bishop of Corinth, (t. i. p. 901, &c.), 
written about the year 371, and by Epipha- 
nius in his article upon the Apollinarists, 
written in 377. It has been argued that 
these opinions were only held by various 
bodies of his followers, but Apolinarius was 
living at the time that these works were 
written; and Theodoret says that Apolina- 
rius used very difterent language in various 
works, and that his different followers ap- 
pealed to his writings. Enough of the works 
of Apolinarius do not remain to enable any 
positive opiniom to be passed, whether these 
tenets were really held by him, or whether 
they are consequences from his doctrines, 
which he did not own. It is clear, however, 
that his disciples disagreed in their inter- 
pretation of their master’s writings. Pole- 
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mius or Polemo was the head of one party 
among them, Valentinus and Timotheus of 
another. 

Both Leontius of Byzantium, who was no 
friend to Apolinarius, and Philostorgius, who 
was an Arlan, allow that he believed in a 
consubstantial Trinity, and this authority is 
"^nfficient to decide this point. However, Theo- 
doret says that in some writings he spoke 
of different degrees in the Trinity, saying 
that the Spirit is great, the Son greater, and 
the Father greatest of all. Apolinarius held 
other opinions, which were not however con- 
sidered heretical, that souls are propagated 
from souls (Jerom, Epist. 78. al. 82. tom. 
iv. p. 642.), and that good men would he 
raised up again to live a thousand years in 
Judica, when the law of Moses would be re- 
established, with the rites of circumcision 
and sacrifices at the temple (Basil, Epist 
2G3. al. 74. ; Jerom, in Joel. c. iii. t. 3. p. 2. 
p. 1364. and elsewhere). Of the numerous 
works of Apolinarius only one work has 
come down entire. 1. A Greek Paraphrase 
of the Psalms in hexameter verse, which is 
attributed by some to the elder Apolinarius, 
and it cannot be decided which of them is 
the author. It is entitled “ Psalmorum 
Davidicorum Metaplirasis,” and was first 
published by Adrian Turnebus from two 
manuscripts in the royal library of Paris, 

8 VO. Paris, 1552. It has been reprinted 
with a Latin version in the “ Bibliotheca I 
Patrum” of Morell, Paris, 1644, tom. xiv. 
p. 162 — 298, and in the “Bibliotheca Patrum” 
of Gallandius, tom. v. p. 359, Venice, 1769, 
and elsewhere. 2. “ He published innu- 
merable volumes upon the Holy Scriptures,” 
(Jerom, Ee Viris lUus. c. 104.). Some of 
these were commentaries, and we can trace 
out from ancient writers, particularly from 
Jerom, that he wrote commentaries upon 
most parts of Scripture. Fragments of his 
commentary upon St. Luke were published 
by Angelo Mai in his “ Classici Auctores,” 
tom. X. p. 495. 4to. Rome, 1827, and also in 
his “ Scriptorum Veteruin Nova Collectio e 
Vaticanis Codicibus edita,” tom. i. pars 1. 
p. 179 — 189. Rome, 1825, 4to. A fragment 
of his commentary upon Daniel is quoted by 
Jerom {in Dan. ix. t. iii. p. 1114.). The com- 
mentaries of Apolinarius upon Scripture were 
much too concise and left many difficulties 
unexplained. 3. Other fragments are ex- 
tant in the “ Acta Concilii Lateranensis ” 
{Concilia, tom. vi. ed. Labbe, p. 314.) and 
elsewhere ; but the author who has pre- 
served most fragments from his works is 
Leontius of Byzantium in the treatise already 
quoted. 4. The Eutychians attributed se- 
veral letters and treatises of Apolinarius 
to Gregory Thaumaturgus, Athanasius, and 
Pope Julius. A letter written to Dionysius, 
priest of Alexandria, by Apolinarius, and an- 
other to Prosdocius by Apolinarius or his dis- 
ciple Timotheus, were attributed to Julius. 
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These letters may be seen in Constant, “ Epis- 
tolaj Romanorum Pontificum, &c. Appen- 
dix,” fol. Paris, 1721. 5. “ Thirty Books 

against Porphyry,” which says Jerom {De 
Viris lUustribus, c. 104.) “are esteemed the 
most valuable of all his works.” This work 
is lost, but a passage from it is quoted 
by Jerom {in Daniel, ix. p. 594.). 6. 

“ Hymns and short Psalms” (Sozomen, 
Histor. Eccles. lib. vi. c. 25.) 7. A work 
“ On Behalf of Truth” (Sozomen, Histor. 
Eccles. lib. v. c. 18.). It is not clear whether 
this is the same as the work against Porphyry, 
or different from it. Apolinarius wrote 
against various heresies. 8. “ Against the 
Manichees” (Epiphanims, Hcer. 66. n. 21.). 
9. “ Against Eunoraius ” (Philostorgius, viii. 
12.). 10. “Against the Arians,” and 11. 

“ Origen and others ” (Theophilus, Lib. 
Pasch. 1. ap. Hicronyn. t. 4. p. 2. p. 694.). 
Some account of his other works is given 
in the following authorities. (I^ardner, 
Credibility of the Gospel History, part ii. 
ch. 95. ; Tillemont, Menwires pour serrir 
d VHistoire EccUsiastique, ^c. tom. vii. 
part 3. p. 1055— -1118. 144.5—1456. ed. 
Jlrussels ; Basnage, Ilistoria Hfrresis Apol- 
linaris, reprinted by Voigt in his Eih~ 
Uotheca Iheresiologicit, tom. i. fascic. 1. p. 

1 — 96. ; Basnage, The.murus Monumentorum 
Erc/esiastivorum, vol. i. p. 226. ; C. G. 
Walchius, Ilistoria Hferes, tom. iii. p, 120. ; 
Fabricius, Bibliotheca Grceca, tom. yiii. p. 
584. ed. Harless.) C. J. S. 

APOLLAS OF CYRENE. [Apellas of 

CVRKNE.] 

A POLLIN AIRE, S A lNT,whose Latinised 
name is APOLLIN A'RIS, was bishop of 
Valence, a town on the Rhone. He was pre- 
sent at the council held on the 15th of 
September, 517, at Espaonne, an obscure 
place, which was probably in the diocese of 
Vienne, and also at the third council of Lyon, 
held soon afterwards. He was bishop for 
more Uian thirty-four years. Many miracles 
are said to have been wrought at his tomb. 
His life, by an anonymous writer, was pub- 
lished by Labbe, in his “ Nova Bibliotheca 
Manuscriptorum,” vol. i. p. 689 — 692, and 
reprinted by Martene in his “Veterum 
Scriptorum et Monumentorum amplissima 
Collectio,” vol. vi. p. 779 — 783. This life 
is of little importance, but it contains an ac- 
count of the principal events of the third 
council of Lyon. {Histoire Litiraire de la 
France, tom. iii. p. 91. 143.) C. J. S. 

APOLLINA'RIS, AURE LIUS, a Latin 
poet of the third century, who wrote a poem in 
lainbic verse on the life of the Emperor Cams, 
which is now lost. Cams died in the year 
283. Numcrian wrote a much better poem 
on the same subject. (Vopiscus,'iV?«ncn‘anus, 
c. 11.; Histoire Lit4rairede la France, tom. i. 
P- 415.) C. J. S. 

APOLIJNA'R^S, CLAUDIUS, SAINT. 
[Apolinarius, Claudius, Saint.] 
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APOLLINARIS OF HIERATOLIS. 
[Apolinarius of Hierapolis.] 
APOLLINARIS OF LAODICE'A. 
[Apolinarius of Laodicea.] 
APOLLINA'RIS, SAINT. [Apolu- 
NAiRE, Saint.] 

APOLLINA'RIS SIDO'NIUS, CAIUS 
SOLLIUS, SAINT. Some manuscripts add 
the name of MODESTUS, which they place 
before Apollinaris. He was bom at Lyon on 
the 5th of November, a. i>. 430, but his family 
seems to have been originally of Auvergne, 
and was one of the most distinguished in 
Gaul. His grandfather, Apollinaris, was the 
first of the family who embraced Christianity; 
and he was prasfect of the Gauls in the reign 
of the tyrant Constantine. His father was 
tribune and secretary of state under the em- 
peror Ilonorius, and prajfect of the Gauls 
under Valentinian III. His mother, whose 
name is unknown, was nearly related to the 
mother of an Avitus, who is supposed to be 
the emperor of that name. Apollinaris re- 
ceived an education suitable to his birth. He 
was taught poetry by the poet Hoenius (Cbr- 
men 9.), philosophy by Eusebius (ICpist iv. 
1.), from whom perhaps he also learned arith- 
metic, astrology, and music, which Apollina- 
ris says arc essential parts of education (^Car- 
men 14.). He acquired enough of Greek to 
translate it into I^atin. Hut poetry was the 
favourite subject of Apollinaris. He was also 
ambitious, and he thought of rising to posts 
of honour. It is probable that he chose the 
profession of the bar. But before he obtained 
any office he married Papianilla, daughter of 
that Avitus who was afterwards emperor. 
She brought him as a dowry the domain of 
Avitac in Auvergne, which Apollinaris has 
described in one of his letters {Epist, ii. 2.). 
He was not twenty when he married, and he 
had at least four children. 

His father-in-law, Avitus, was declared 
Augustus on the 10th of July, 455, and Apol- 
linaris followed him to Rome, where he pro- 
nounced his panegyric in verse in the presence 
of the Roman senate and people on the first 
day of the next year, on which Avitus com 
menced his consulship. The only reward 
which he received for this poem, which he 
wrote at the age of twenty-five, was, as he 
complains, the erection of a bronze statue, 
which was placed near the statue of Trajan, 
under the portico which led to the Greek and 
Latin libraries. The reign of Avitus, by 
whom Apollinaris expected to be advanced, 
was of short duration. Before the end of the 
year 456 Avitus was dethroned by the in- 
trigues of Count Ricimer, and Majorian suc- 
ceeded him. A part of the Gauls took up 
arms to avenge Avitus, and Apollinaris went 
to Lyon, which declared for Avitus, and re- 
ceived within its walls a body of Visigoths, 
sent by the Visigoth king, Theodoric II. The 
city w^ besieged by the Romans and com- 
pelled to surrender ; it was deprived of its 
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privileges, laden with imposts, and obliged to 
receive a garrison, which was guilty of the 
greatest excesses. Apollinaris entreated Ma- 
jorian for his life, and his life was spared. 
He also addressed to the emperor a suppli- 
cation in Terse in behalf of his native city. 
Majorian came to Lyon in 458, and the poet 
pronounced a panegyric upon him in verse 
(Carmen 5.). M^orian granted his petition 
in behalf of Lyon ; he withdrew the garrison, 
restored to the city its privileges, and ex- 
empted it from the contributions which it 
had promised to pay. This emperor raised 
Apollinaris, in 461, to the dignity of a count, 
and gave him some other offices about his 
court. In 461 Ricimer caused Majorian to 
be assassinated, and placed the diadem on the 
head of Severus. It appears that Apollinaris 
took this opportunity of quitting the Roman 
court, and that he passed the whole reign of 
Severus in his domain of Avitac, occupying 
himself with literature, his domestic afiairs, 
and the society of his friends ii. 9.; 

Carm. 23. v. 439. 490—- 501.). 

Severus was poisoned by Ricimer, and An- 
themius becoming emperor in 467, ordered 
Apollinaris, who was then at Lyon, to come 
to Rome. He arrived at Rome in time to 
be present at the marriage of Ricimer with 
the daughter of Anthemius, and pronounced 
a panegyric in verse upon the emperor the 
1st of January, 468 (Carmen, 2.). Anthemius 
made him chief of the senate, praefect of the 
city, and alter some time patrician. 

Apollinaris had now obtained every ho- 
nour to which a private person could aspire, 
except the consulship, when he gave up all, 
and passed, as he says himself, from a se- 
cular life and the first offices of the court 
to the humility and sanctity of a bishop 
(Epist. iii. 1.). Towards the close of the 
year 471, he was elected bishop of Clermont, 
though not yet admitted among the clergy. 
As the diocese of Clermont at that time 
comprehended all Auvergne, Apollinaris is 
called “ Arvernorum Episcopus.” Witn the 
change in his condition, Apollinaris became 
a new man. He renounced profane litera- 
ture, and even poetry ; he wrote verses 
rarely, and such as he did write were ge- 
nerally in honour of the saints and martyrs 
(Epist. ix. 16.). He contented himself with 
composing letters in prose, and he sought to 
form a style more suitable to his profession, 
less studied and more approaching to com- 
mon conversation than he had used before 
(Epist. iv. 3.). He became a man of prayer, 
of fasting, and charity. The greatest pre- 
lates of the church in those days, St. Lupus 
of Troyes, St. Remigius of Reims, St. 
Patiens of Lyon, corresponded with him and 
were his friends. Most of the letters which 
he wrote after he became bishop were ad- 
dressed to men of power in behalf of the 
temporal interests of the people committed 
.o his charge. In 474, the city of Clermont 
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was besieged by Euric, king of the Visigoths. 
It suffered greatly. Winter forced Euric to 
raise the siege ; but the city was distracted 
by two factions ; one party wished to abandon 
the town, another to stay and defend^ it. 
Apollinaris brought from I^yon the priest 
Constantius, who, by liis elo(|uence, restored 
concord amidst the inhabitants. The country 
through which the V'isigoths had passed was 
entirely devastated ; more than four thousand 
Burgundians came to Clermont, destitute of 
every thing. The bishop sold even his silver 
plate secretly to supply the necessities of his 
people. But Papianilla, when she heard of 
this, bought back the plate, and returned it 
to her husband. In order to implore divine 
mercy, Apollinaris now established in his 
diocese the ceremony of rogations, in imita- 
tion of St. Mamert, who had just instituted it 
at Vienne in Dauphine (^Epist. vii. 1 .). But Ju- 
liiiS Nepos, the emperor of the West, bought 
peace with Euric by the cession of Auvergne, 
and the Visigoths became masters of Cler- 
mont before the end of the reign of Nepos, 
that is, before the 28th of August, 475. 
Apollinaris demanded of Euric, who was an 
I Arian, that the Catholics, who now passed 
under his dominion, should be allowed to 
elect their own bishops. Euric refused and 
sent him prisoner to the castle of Livia not 
fai* from (3arcassone, where he remained for 
a year. When he was restored to his diocese, 
he endeavoured to assuage the sufferings of 
his people under the barbarian rule. No- 
thing is known of the last years of his life, 
except that he experienced much trouble 
from two priests who endeavoured to get pos- 
session of his bishopric, but did not succeed. 
Xpollinaris died on a Saturday, which was 
the 21st of August. This is the day on 
which his memory is honoured by the church 
of Clermont, which has placed him among 
its saints. The church of Lyon celebrates 
his festival on the same day. The year is 
uncertain, but the most ancient monuments 
and the epitaph on his tomb show that he 
died during the reign of Zeno. It is probable 
that he died in the year 488, which was the 
fifty-eighth of his life and the eighteenth of 
his episcopate. His body was interred first 
in the church of St. Saturninus and after- 
wards transferred to that of St. Genes (Ba- 
silica Genesiana). The French house of 
Polignac, which is exceedingly ancient, 
reckons its descent from the brother of the 
bishop, and believes that the name of Po- 
lignac was formed by degrees from that of 
Apollinaris. When the wife of Apollinaris 
died is unknown ; she was alive in the year 
474. When her husband became a bishop, 
“ it cannot be doubted,” say the Benedictines 
of St. Maur, “ that she became his sister ac- 
cording to the canons ” (^Histoire Liter air e 
de la France), Thfey bring forward no proof. 

Apollinaris wrote several works which are 
lost. Those which are extant he published 
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Iiimself. Tliey are ; — 1. “ OarmiiKi XXIV.” 
These poems a])peared before the letters at 
different periods, and before Apollinaris be- 
came a bishop. Some other pieces of j)oetry, 
epitaphs, and inscriptions are inserted among 
his letters. The most remarkable of these 
poems are the panegyrics uj)on the three 
emperors, Avitus, IMajorian, and Aniheniius. 
They are not printed in chronological order. 
2. “ Epistohe.” TJiere are nine books of 
letters, and two others are inserted among the 
verses. Apollinaris published these books 
separately and at different periods after he 
became a bishop. The last book w'as pro- 
bably published in 483, as may be inferred 
from the twelfth letter of the ninth book ; but 
Apollinaris in the publication of his letters 
observed no order either of subject or chro- 
nology. ^ The literary merit of his works is 
not great. His style is tumid, obscure, and 
affected, too full of antithesis and points. 
His metaphors and comparisons are too bold ; 
many^ of his words are unusual, and some he 
coined for himself. Yet there is considerable 
eloquence, fire, and conciseness in his diction. 
He excels in description. The real value of 
his works is this, that they contain historical 
facts w'hich cannot be found elsewhere ; and 
although Apollinaris mentions the events of 
his age very briefly, yet his writings throw 
considerable light on the political and literary 
history of the fifth century. Gibbon and the 
other historians who treat of that period refer 
continually to him. 

The editions of his works are numerous. 
The earliest appeared without any mark to 
fix the place and date of publication, with 
this title, “ Caii Solii Apollinaris Sidonii Ar- 
vernorum Episcopi Opera,” folio, 151 pages. 
It is supposed to have been printed at Utrecht 
about the year 1473, soon after the invention 
of printing. (Nodier, Bihliotheque Sacree^ p. 
253. ; Laire, Index Lihrorum ah Invenia Tj/po- 
yraphia, p. 184.) 

The first edition with date appeared at 
Milan, fol. 1498, with a commentary by J. 
Baptista Pius. The first good edition was 
published with notes by Savaron, 8vo. 1598, 
Paris, who sent forth a second and improved 
edition at Paris, 4to. 1G09. Sirmond pub- 
lished a better edition, with valuable notes, 
8vo. Paris, 1014; it was reprinted under lie 
superintendence of Ph. Labbe, 4to. Paris, 
1652. The text of Sirmond was adopted in 
the “ Bibliotheca Patrum” of Lyon, in 1677 ; 
but the best copy of Sirmond’s edition. is the 
one printed in the “Opera Varia ” of Sirmqnd, 
tom. i. fol. Paris, 1696. Both the editions of 
Savaron and ^Sirmond should be used. Sa- 
^^ron is more anxious to display his erudition 
than explain his author ; Sh'mond is content 
with explaining him. The works of, Apolli- 
naris form a pa^t of the “Bibliotheca Pa- 
trum ” of Gallandius, ton1f?''X. p. 463, &c. 
Venice, 1774. From the character of that 
work this is probably an "excellent edition.^ 
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There is no English translation ; but the 
recent French translation, with the Latin 
text on the opposite side, by Gregoire and 
('olloinbet, 8vo. Paris, 1886, three vols., con- 
tains a good life and introduction to the works 
of Apollinaris. (f/istoire Litvrnim de la 
France^ toin. ii. p. a 50 — 573. ; Gregoire and 
Gollonibet, CEuvres de C. Sollius Apollinaris 
Sidoriius^ ^r.) C. J. S. 

APOLLINA^RTS, SULPITUIS CAIIJS, 
a celebrated grammarian, who is supposed to 
have been born at Carthage, and who taught 
at Rome dui’ing the reign of the Antonines in 
the second century of our aera. He is supposed 
to be the author of those summaries in Iam- 
bic verse which are generally prefixed to 
the comedies of Terence, headed with these 
words, “C. Sulpitii Apollinaris Periocha.” 
Crinitus, in a letter which is inserted among 
the letters of Politian (lib. xii. ep. 22., Paris, 
1526, 4to.), says that in a very ancient manu- 
script this inscription, “ C. Sulpici Apollinaris 
Periocha,” was found prefixed to these sum- 
maries, and this manuscript ia the authority 
upon which they are attributed to Apollinaris. 
lie wrote an epigram upon the order which 
Virgil gave that the JEneid should be burned 
after his death. The epigram is extant, and 
may be found among the “ Testimonia Vete- 
ruin” prefixed to various editions of Virgil. 
It consists of six verses, of which the last two 
are the best : 

“ InfoUx gcinino cecidit propo Pergiimos igne, 

Et pajnc es»t .alio Troja cicniata rogo.” 

One of the pupils of Apollinaris was Ilelvius 
Pertinax, who from a teacher of grammar 
became emperor of Rome. Another was 
Aldus Gellius, who in various parts of his 
“ Noctes Attic.-e” expresses a high respect for 
his master. He says that, when he was a 
young man (adolescentulus) at Rome, he 
attended the lectures of Apollinaris more 
frequently than those of any other gramma- 
rian (lib. vi. c. 6. and lib. xx. c. 6.) and that 
Apollinaris was the most learned rnah that he 
ever knew, (lib. xviii. c. 4). In this last passage 
Aulus Gellius gives a long anecdote of the 
way in which Apollinaris turned into ridicule 
a vain-glorious pretender to knowledge “ by 
that kind of facetious irony which Socrates 
used against the Sophists.” In another pas- 
sage (lib. xiii. c. 18.) he relates how Apollina- 
ris checked a for ward young scholar, “as was 
his custom when he rebuked, with exceeding 
placidity and mildness.” Nothing remains 
bf any works which Apollinaris might have 
written, except the epigram and the summa- 
ries of the comedies of Terence and a few 
explanations of Latin words and phrases, w’hich 
Aulus Gellius has insert6d in the parts of his 
“ Noctes Atticffi” already quoted, and also in 
the following passages : lib. ii. c. 16., lib. iv. 
c. 17., lib. xi. c. LO., lib. xii. c. 13., lib. xiii. 
c. 16., lib. XV. c. 6., lib. xvi. c..5., lib. xix. 
e. 13., lib. 3^. c. fi. From lib. xv. c. 5. it 
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appears that some letters of Apollinaris were 
extant in the time of Gellius. In lib. ii. c. 16. 
Gellius quotes a passage in which Apollinaris 
corrects an explanation of a Latin word given 
by another grammarian named Ca‘sellius Vin- 
dex, who wrote a work entitled “ Lectiones 
antiquGD,” which was celebrated at the time. 
Gellius docs not say whence he took the re- 
marks of Apollinaris. (Baylc, Dictionnaire, 
8lc, ; Tillemont, Histoire des Emp6reurs^ tom. 
ii. p. 331., 4to. Paris, 1720.) 0. J. S. 

APOLLINA'RIUS (^AiroWipdpios), a 
writer of Greek epigrams, two of which are 
inserted in the “ Analecta Veterum Poetarum 
Grmcorum ” of Brunck, ii. 283., and the “ An- 
thologia Grffica” of Jacobs, book xi. 399. 
421.^ (Fabricius, Bibliotheca Grcecaj tom. viii. 
p. 586. ed. Harless.) C. J. S. ’ 

APOLLINA'RIUS, CLAUDIUS, SAINT. 
[Apolinarius, CLAUDips, Saint.] 
APOLLINA'RIUS OF HIERA'POLtS. 
[Apolinarius of Hierapolis.] 

APOLLINA'RIUS OF LAODICE'A. 
[Apolinarius of Laodicea.] 
APOLLO'CRATES. [Dionysius the 
Younger.] 

APOLLODO'RO, FRANCESCO, called 
II Porcia, an Italian painter of the Friuli, 
who lived at Padua about 1600. He was an 
excellent portrait painter, and among many 
other portraits painted those of nearly all the 
men of letters at Padua in his time. (Ridolfi, 
Le Maraviglie del Arte, §*c. ; Lanzi, Storia 
Piitoricay ^c.) R, N. \V. 

A POLLODO'RUS (’AiroAA(J5a>poy), a Greek 
jurist of the time of the emperor Theodosius 
the Younger, from a.d. 408 to 450, and one 
of the commission appointed by that emperor- 
to compile the Theodosian code. Respecting 
his life nothing is known, except that he is 
mentioned in several oflicial capacities ; thus 
we know that in a. d. 429 he is called “ comes” 
and “ magister memoritc,” and some years 
after “ comes sacri consistorii.” It has been 
supposed that he is the same person as the 
Apollodorus to w'hom some of the letters of 
Symmachus are addressed, who was proconsul 
of Africa in the years a.d. 399 and 400, and 
who is mentioned a few years before (a. d. 
396) as “ comes rei privatie ” under the em- 
perors Arcadius and Honorius. But there is 
no evidence that is decisive on this point. 
{Codes: Theodosianus^ i. tit. 1. s. 5. &c., xi. 
tit. 36. s. 32., xvi. tit. 11. s. 1. ; the second 
preface to the Corpus Juris Antejusiinianei^ 
ed. Bonn ; Aurel. Symmachus, Epist. viii. 4., 
ix. 14. 48.) 1.. S. 

APOLLODO'RUS, a sculptor who was 
remarkable for the great labour that he 
bestowed upon his works, and for the severity 
with which he judged them. He often des- 
troyed his finished statues from their failing 
to satisfy his fastidious taste. This conduct 
procured for him the name of “ insanus,” or 
the mad. Silanion, a brother artist, made a 
bronze statue of him, in which the energy and 
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violence of his character were so strongly 
expressed that Pliny says it was rather a 
statue of Rage than of a man. From the 
known date of Silaiiion, it is probable that 
Apollodor us lived about the 114 th Olympiad, 
324 B. c. The name of Apollodor us is 
mentioned in the inscription on the plinth of 
the Venus de’ Medici as the father of f'ieo- 
menes, the maker of that statue ; but it is 
uncertain who this Apollodorus is. (Pliny, 
Hist. Nat. xxxiv. 8.) R. W. jun. 

A P O L L O D O ' R IT S (’Airo\A.45«pos), a 
physician who is said by Pliny to have 
written a treatise addressed to one of the 
Ptolemies of Egypt giving him directions as 
to what kinds of wine he ought to drink. In 
this work, as the Italian wines were unknown 
at the time, he particularly recommended 
those of Naspercenae in Pontus, of Oreus in 
Eubcea, of a place called (Enea, of Leucas 
in' Acamania, of Ambracia in Epirus, and, 
above all, of the island of Peparethus in the 
ASgean Sea. Perhaps he may he one of the 
two physicians mentioned by Pliny, of whom 
one was a native of Citium in Cyprus, and the 
other of Tarentum in Apulia. Perhaps, too, 
he may be the author of the work IIcpl Qrfplwv 
or ®r}piaKhs ASyoSj (“ On Venomous Animals,”) 
which is mentioned by iEIian in his “ History 
of Animals,” Athemeus, the Scholiast on 
Nicander, and Pliny in the Index of Authors 
(piotcd in his eleventh book ; and which 
is sometimes attributed to Apollodorus the 
Grammarian of Athens. This is probably 
the work quoted by Pliny in several places 
of his Natural History, and by Galen in the 
second book of his work on Antidotes. 

Another physician of this name ( or possi- 
bly one of the two mentioned above) is said 
by the Scholiast on Nictander to have written 
a work Ilfpt Boravuv (“ On Plants”) ; and Athe- 
nseus quotes a treatise Ilepl M6pa>v kuI 2Te<p(w/ft>v 
(“ On Ointments and Chaplets”), written by a 
person of this name, which may perhaps be 
the work quoted by Pliny in the Index to 
his twelfth and thirteenth books, under the 
title “ De Odoribus.” Of all these works a 
few fragments remain, and it is only from 
their subject-matter that they may be sup- 
po..ed to belong to one or both of the two 
physicians mentioned by Pliny. (Fabricius, 
Hihlioth. Grwca, vol. iv. p. 209. ed. Ilarles ; 
Hey nCf Apollodorus^ p. 1108. seq.; Schweig- 
hacuser. Notes and Index Auntorum to Athe- 
ncBus; Harduin, Index Auctorum to Pliny.') 

W. A. G. 

APOLLODO'RUS (’AroAAdJwpos), of 
AcHABNiE in Attica, a son of the wealthy 
banker Pasion, was born about b.c. 395. On 
the death of his father, in b.c. 370, Apollo- 
dorus had attained the age of twenty-four, 
and his mother, Archippe, who was an Athe- 
nian courtesan, then married Phormion, a 
freedman of Pasion, who was also appointed 
guardian of Pasicles, the younger son of 
Pasion. The banking business as well as a 
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shield manufactory, which had been conducted 
by Pasion, passed into the hands of Phormion 
for a fixed term of years, and he had to pay 
an annual rent, which was dividinl betwet*n 
Apollodorus and Pasicles. After the expi- 
ration of this term, Apollodorus got the shield 
manufactory, and Pasicles the banking busi- 
ness, and the capital left by their father was 
likewise divided between them. Archippe 
died in b.c. 3G0, and the two brothers now 
came into possession of their mother’s pro- 
perty. After ten years, in b.c. .‘laO, Apol- 
lodorus, who was then archon eponymus at 
Athens, brought an action against I*hormion 
for not having delivered up to himself and his 
brother all the property belonging to them. 
The case was tried, and Demosthenes wrote 
the defence for Phormion (vrr^p ♦opglwj'oy), 
which U still extant. In this trial Phormion 
was supported by one Stephanus and some 
other witnesses, who were immediately aftfer 
accused by Apollodorus of having given false 
testimony. The two orations of Demosthenes 
against Stephanus still extant (/carit :Sr€(f>dyov 
^evdojuaprvpiwj/) were written by Demosthenes 
on that occasion for Apollodorus. Among 
the numerous suits which Apollodorus is said 
to have had, and in most of which Demos- 
thenes wrote the speeches for him, there is 
one against Nemra, which probably belongs 
to the year b.c. 340. The speech which 
he then delivered is likewise extant among 
the orations of Demosthenes (uard "Seaipas), 
Further particulars are not known about 
Apollodorus, except that he twice performed 
the liturgy of the trierarchy. (The Greek 
argumenta to the orations of Demosthenes 
Jor Phormion^ against Stephanus and Necera ; 
Demosthenes, pro Phomi. p. 951., c. Polyclcm, 
p. 1208., c. Nicosfratumj p. 1247. ; TEschines, 
dc falsa Legat. 50.; Plutarch, Dernosth. 15.; 
Diodorus Siculus, xvi. 46. ; Clinton, Fasti 
Hellenici, ii. 440., &c. second edit.) L. S. 

APOLLO'DORUS (*A7roAA<55wpos), of Au- 
TKMiTA in Parthia, whence the ethnic adjec- 
tive *Aprfplras or 'Apr^p.ir‘r)v6s is sometimes 
added to his name to distinguish him from 
the numerous other personages of the same 
name. He belongs to the period between 
Alexander the Great and Strabo, and wrote 
a work on the history of the Parthians, of 
which the fourth book is quoted by Athe- 
nmus. In two passages Strabo speaks of an 
Apollodorus of Adramyttium {'A^papvrrripSs), 
and from these passages we must infer that 
he is speaking of the author of the work on 
the Parthians. It is therefore now generally 
supposed that in those two passages the read- 
ing *ApTepiTriv6s must be substituted in the 
place of ^A^papvrrrivSs. Stephanus of Byzan- 
tium speaks of an Apollodorus as the author 
of a work on Caria, which must have con- 
sisted of at least fourteen books, but it is un- 
certain if this is the Apollodorus of Artemita. 
(Strabo, ii. 118., xi. 509. 519., xv. 685., xi. 
516. 526. ; Athenscus, xv. 682. ; Stephanus 
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Ryzantius, sub voc. ’AprejutVa, *ApK6i/r}(ros, and 
Aayivia,') 

A POljIiOOO^RT! S (’ArroAXoSa’pos^, of 
A'I'IIKNh, one of tlui most celebrated of the 
ancient dreck painters, was born at Athens 
about 440 ij.c. lie Mas the founder of a new 
school of painting, or rather he rendered paint- 
ing complete as an imitative art, by adding to 
or combining with the essential and generic 
style of design which had prevailed since 
l^)lygnotus and Phidias, local colour and tone 
(({jOopau Kal airoxpooaiv (tkiu^). Earlier painters 
had distinguished themselves for a certain de- 
gree of effect of chiaroscuro, as Dionysius of 
Colophon for instance, but Apollodorus was 
the first who appears to have attained that 
perfect imitation of the numerous effects of 
light and shade invariably seen in nature, 
arising from light reflected reciprocally from 
one contiguous object to another, which 
always partakes in a slight degree of the 
colour of the object from which it is re- 
flected. If we may depend upon the criti- 
cisms of ancient writers, the works of Apol- 
lodorus were not inferior, in this respect, to 
the works of the most distinguished masters 
of modern times. His pictures riveted the 
eye, not on account of their local colour or 
tone only, but also for a powerful and pecu- 
liar effect of light and shade; on which 
account he acquired the surname of “ the 
Shadower ” (cr/cza^pd^os). Apollodorus was 
the first, says Pliny, who duly proclaimed the 
pencils’ honours (the style or cestrum was 
also an instrument used by the Greek 
painters), for he was the first who painted 
men and things as they really appeared (hie 
primus species exprimere instituit). This 
constituted the distinction of style between 
his w'orks and those of Polygnotus of Thasos : 
the style of Polygnotus was representative 
and generic ; that of Apollodorus was imita- 
tive and dramatic. 

Pliny commences his sketch of the history 
of Greek painting with Apollodorus, terming 
him the first luminary of art ; but he men- 
tions only two of his paintings, — A Priest in 
the act of Devotion, and Ajax wrecked, 
both remarkable works, not only in chiaro- 
scuro, but in invention and in composition. 
The Ajax wrecked was, in Pliny’s time, at 
Pergamum. 

Apollodorus used to wear a Persian tiara; 
and he was in the habit, says Plutarch, of 
writing upon his pictures, — “ It is easier to 
find fault than to imitate ” (jxaoiiiia'irai ns 
fiaXAov fj fitfjnja-erai'). Pliny states that Zeuxis 
wrote the same line upon one of his works. 
Zeuxis was the great rival of Apollodorus, 
and probably did so in derision of Apollo- 
dorus, whom he seems to have surpassed, 
and apparently in his own style, for Apollo- 
dorus eomplained that Zeuxis, upon whom 
he wrote some verses, had stolen his art 
from him. 

A picture attributed to Pamphilus, of the 
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Ilcraclidic, Alcmena, and the daughter of 
Hercules, supplicating the Athenians when 
under fear of Eurystheus, is said by the 
scholiast on the “ Plutus” of Aristophanes 
(v. .385.) to have been painted by Apollo- 
dorus. (Pliny, Hist. Nat. lib. xxxv. c. IL 
.36. ; Plutarch, He Glor. Athen. 2. ; Hesy- 
chius, sub voc. ^Kiaypacjiiap.) R. N. W. 

APOLLODO'RUS ( ’Airowddeopos'), of 
Athens, a celebrated grammarian and his- 
torian. He was a son of Asclepiades, and 
was instructed in philosophy by Panaitius of 
Rhodes, and Diogenes, the Rabylonian, who 
was sent, in b. r. 155, by the Athenians as 
ambassador to Rome with C’arneades and 
Critolaus. In grammar he was a pupil of the 
famous Aristarchus. This is ail that we 
know about the life of one of the most active 
and valuable writers of antiquity. As to the 
time at which he lived, we may form some 
judgment from the persons by whom he was 
instructed ; and in addition to this we know 
that Apollodorus carried one of his works, 
the Chronica, down to b. c. 14.3, and that he 
dedicated it to Attains II. ( Philadelphus ), 
king of Pergamus, who died in b. c. 138. 
Apollodorus therefore must have survived 
the year b. c. 143. 

Among the numerous and useful works of 
Apollodorus, only his Bibliotheca 
OijKT)) has come down to us, and even this 
is not complete, as the last portion of it is 
wanting. It now consists of three books, a 
division which does not appear in any of the 
extant MSS., and was made by the first editor, 
Benedictus iEgius of Spoleto. The work is 
a brief manual of Greek mythology : it begins 
with a short account of the ancient cosmogo- 
nies and theogonies, and then proceeds to the 
heroic ages of Greece. The first book, from 
the seventh chapter, is chiefly occupied with 
the stories and legends connected with the 
iEolic race. The second contains the stories 
about the families of Inachus, Perseus, Ilcreu- 
les and the Heraclids; and the third book 
tho.se of the family of Agenor, which lead tho 
author to speak of the legends of Crete and 
Thebes. He then proceeds to the legendary 
history of Arcadia, Laconia, and Attica. 
Here the work breaks off’ in the history of 
Theseus, although we know from Photius, 
who had the complete work before him, that 
it also embraced an account of the Trojan 
stories, and of the return of the heroes from 
Troy: consequently a considerable part of 
the work is lost. Apollodorus relates his 
stories in the plainest and briefest manner, so 
that the work has all the appearance of a mere 
chronicle of events. This has led many 
modern critics to regard the Bibliotheca in 
its present form as an abridgement of the 
original work, or as a compilation from the 
work of Apollodorus on the gods (irfpl ®ewv'). 
Various arguments have been brought for- 
ward to establish this opinion, but none of them 
seem to be conclusive. The style, if we can 
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at all speak of style in a work of this kind, ii 
simple, and the author gives what he founc 
in the plainest lan^age, which is in many 
cases not free from great carelessness, and 
without any attempt to explain or illustrate 
the mythi. He took his accounts from the 
best sources, especially the ancient poets, 
such as Homer, Hesiod, Eumelus, Asius. 
Cercops, Pisander, Panyasis, Stesichorus, 
Pindar, the tragic writers and others, ft is 
to us the best and most useful extant work 
on Greek mythology. The MSS. are in a 
bad condition, and the text was still more 
corrupted by the arbitrary alterations of 
Benedictus A^gius, who jmblished the editio 
princeps of* the Bibliotheca at Rome, 15.5.5, 
8vo. The next edition of Commelinus 
( Heidelberg, 1599, 8vo.) has a somewhat 
improved text. After various other editions, 
among which we need mention only those of 
Tanaquil Faber (Paris, 1661, 8vo. ), and 
Thomas Gale in his collection of the “ Scrip- 
tores Historiie Poetiem” ( Paris, 1675, 8vo.), 
there followed the first critical edition by 
Oh. G. Heync, in 4 vols., 12ino. (Gottingen, 
1782-83), which also contains a commentary 
and the fragments of the lost works of Apollo- 
dorus. An improved edition of it in 2 vols. 

8 VO. appeared at Gottingen, 1802. The best 
among the subsequent editions are those of 
Olavier (Paris, 1805, 2 vols. 8vo ) with a 
learned introduction, a commentary, and a 
Fnmch translation, of C. and Th. Muller in 
their “ Fragmenta Historicorum Grsccorum” 
(Paris, 1841, 8vo.), and of A. Westermann 
in his “ Mythographi” ( Braunschweig, 1843, 
8vo.). 

The following is a list of the lost works of 
Apollodorus, of which we possess only some 
fragments which are collected in Heyne’s 
edition of the “ Bibliotheca,” and in Muller’s 
“ Fragmenta Historicorum Grmcorum.” 

1. A work on the Gods (■>r«pl ©ew*'). It 
contained an account of the gods and some 
of the heroes; with descriptions of festivals 
and religious rites, both in Greece and foreign 
countries. It consisted of tM^enty-four books, 
and was as much of a grammatical as of a 
mythological nature, for the author gave alle- 
gorical interpretations of the mythi, whicli 
were mostly based upon etymologies. The 
numerous fragments, as well as the passages 
of ancient writers, in which the work is men- 
tioned, have been collected by Heyne (iv. 
1039 — 1072), and C. and Th. Muller (p. 428 
—435.). 

2. A versified Chronicle of the History of 
Greece (Xpovind or XpoviK^ SuVra^is), which 
comprised the history from the fall of Troy 
to B. c. 143. It was dedicated to Attains II. 
of Pergamus, and was written in the so-called 
comic metre, that is, in lambic senarii. The 
statement of Suidas that Apollodorus invented 
the metre called tragiambi cannot have any , 
reference to this or any other versified work | 
of Apollodorus, and is perhaps a mere mis- j 
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take of Suidas, which he made in consequence 
of confounding this Apollodorus with some 
other writer of the same name. This chro- 
nicle of Apollodorus was a valuable work. 
There is still a considerable number of frag- 
ments which are in the collections of Heyne 
(p. 1077—1099) and Muller (p. 435— 449.). 
'J’he number of books of which the Chronica 
consisted is not quite certain ; the fourth is 
mentioned by Stephanus of Byzantium ; but 
if we may refer to it a statement of Syncellus 
(p. 349. ed. Hindorf ), it must have consisted 
of at least eight books. ’J’he three works 
which we have mentioned hitherto — that on 
the Gods, the Bibliotheca, and the Chronica, 
formed a complete history from the creation 
of the world to the time of Apollodorus : the 
first treated of the gods, the second of the 
heroic, and the third of the historical age. 

3. A work on the Homeric Catalogue of 
the Ships that sailed against ’I’roy (irepi New*', 
or TTcpl KaraXdyov). It consisted of twelve 
books, and gave an historical and geographi- 
cal account of the people and tribes which 
took part in the war against Troy. It is 
often referred to by Stephanus of Byzantium 
and Strabo. Strabo occasionally censures 
Apollodorus/or doubting the statements of 
Homer, or for treating them as fictitious. 
The fragments are collected in He>ne (p. 
1119 — 1126.) and Miiller (p. 453 — 459.). 

4. A work on Universal Geography or 
?horography (Trjs ireploSos, or nepl rijs), in 

the comic metre, or lambic verse. It was 
therefore a work of the same kind as those 
which were subsequently written by Scym- 
nus of Chios, and Dionysius, the geographer, 
whose versified geography is extant. It is 
often referred to by Stephanus of Byzantium, 
Strabo, and others; and it consijjted of at*least 
seven books. The fragments are in Heyne 
(p. 1126 — 11.38.). Muller is of opinion that 
his was not a separate work, but formed a 
3art of the Chronica. 

5. A work on Sophron (to vepl Sw^poyos)^ 
which was a commentary on the mimes of 
this poet. It consisted of at least four books. 
The fragments are collected in Heyne (p. 1138 
— 1142.) and Miiller (p. 561., &c.). 

6. A work on the comic poet Epicharmus 
T€pi ’Eirixdpgou). It appears to have been a 
tommentary on the plays of Epicharmus, in 
which Apollodorus explained the antique ex- 
pressions and words which occurred in them. 

It consisted of ten books ; but only a very 
^ew fragments are preserved. (Heyne, p. 
"142 — 1144.; Muller, p. 462.) 

7. A work on Etymology (’ETv/^oAoyfai, or 
’ETvfioXoyoOjueya), consisting of at least two 
books. Numerous statements from it are 
^reserved in the works of later grammarians. 

't would seem that this work is sometimes - 
[noted by merely referring to a particular 
rticle such as vrepl Kparrjpos or vefl kvKIkwv^ 

which some writers, and among the rest 
Heyne and Muller, regard as separate works. 
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(Hcyne, p. 1144—1163.; Muller, p. 462— 
467.) 

8. On the Courtezans of Athens (vepl r&v 
^A()'f)ur](n *Eraipwv), apparently in one book, 
which is frequently referred to by Athenajirs. 
(ITeyne, p. 1163 — 66. ; Muller, p. 467. &.c.) 

9. On Wild Aninials (Trepl &7ipiuu) is re- 
ferred to by Pliny, Athenoeus, Ailian, Ni- 
eandcr, and others (llcyne, p. 1168., &c.). 
It is, however, doubtful whether this work 
belonged to Apollodorus of Athens, or to 
some other writer of the same name. 

10. A work called TpuiKhs diaKotr/uos^ which 

treated probably on the manner in which the 
war against Troy was conducted. But it is 
not certain whether the work referred to 
under this name did not form a part of that 
on the Homeric (’atalogue. The fragments 
are collected in Miiller, p. 461. &c. (Fa- 
briciiis, Biblioth. Grav. iv. 287 — 299. ; 
Heyne’s Apul/odorus, iv. 1036 — 1179.; Cla- 
vier’s Introduriion to his edition of Apollodo- 
rus ; C. and Th. Muller, Fraamenia Ilistori- 
roruni Grerronttn^ p. xxxviii — xlv.) I^. S. 

APOLLODO'llUS CATToWdScopos), of Ca- 
RYSTUS in Eubma, a (’omic poet, who, ac- 
cording to Athenmus, was a contemporary of 
Maohon, and must therefore have lived during 
the latter half of the fourth century before 
tlie Cdiristiaii aera. He belonged to the mid- 
dle Attic comedy, as it is called, and w'as one 
of the most distinguished poets of that school. 
He seems to have lived at Alexandria, for it 
was there that his plays were performed, 
'Fhey were held in very high esteem, and it 
is now (‘stablished that Terence took the sub- 
jects of his two comedies, the Hecyra and 
l^hormio, from two comedies of Apollodorus 
of the same name. Apollodorus is said to 
have written forty-seven comedies, of which 
some fragments remain, and have been col- 
lected by Meineke. Tt cannot in all cases be 
determined whether the fragments of comedies 
attributed to Apollodorus belong to the Ca- 
ry sti an or to others, for there were at least 
two Comic poets of the name of Apollodorus, 
one the subject of this article, and a second a 
native of Gela in Sicdly. Suidas, who does 
not notice the Carystian, mentions an Apol- 
lodorus of Athens as a Comic poet. But as 
this Athenian is not mentioned any where 
else, it is probable that he is the same person 
as the Carystian, who may have had the 
Athenian franchise, and for that reason have 
been called an Athenian. (A. Meineke, i/«.v- 
iona Critica Comicoruni Gra’corum^ p. 462. 
&c., where all the references to ancient au- 
thorities are collected.) L. S. 

APOLLODO'liUS (’ATToAAtJSco^os), tyrant 
of Cassandria, a town in the peninsula 
of Pallene, originally called Potidtra, which 
Cassander peopled with the inhabitants of 
other towns of the peninsula, in b. c. 316. 
After having been in the hands of several 
Macedonian chiefs for many years, the in- 
habitants were at last restored to freedom by 
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, Eurydice, the daughter of I^ysimachus. One 
j of the citizens, named Apollodorus, now came 
I forward as the champion of popular liberty, 

I and pretended to be an implacable enemy of 
the tyrannies which were then establishing 
in many towns of Greece. With these and 
similar pretences he induced his fellow-citi- 
zens to pass a decree by which the Athenian 
demagogue Lachares who, after the capture 
of Athens by Demetrius, in b. c. 296, had 
wandered about for several years, was pre- 
vented from taking up his residence within 
the territory of Cassandria. After tlius se- 
curing the confidence of the people, he began 
to carry out his plans ; he formed a conspiracy 
with some of his intimate friends fbr the pur- 
pose of making himself tyrant. He bound 
his associates to secrecy and fidelity by 
a barbarous ceremony : he sacrificed one of 
his own friends, and he and his associates 
ate his flesh and drank his blood mixed 
with w'ine, as a symbol of fraternity. After 
he had accomplished his ambitious scheme, 
about B. c. 279, he began to display his 
cruel and avaricious character. Ko means 
w'ere sjiared for extorting money from the 
wealthier citizens of (Wsandria, and w ith tlie 
money thus obtained he secured a party 
among the populace. A Sicilian of the name 
of Calliphon, wdio had become familiar witli 
the w'ays of a tyrant at the courts of th(‘ 
Sicilian tyrants, was his constant adviser. 
Numbers of Gauls, who were then invading 
the south of Europe, were engaged by Apollo- 
dorus, who, by his liberal pay, made them the 
ready instruments of his crimes. He thus 
acquired a power wdiich was formidable even 
to the king of Macedonia. About n. c. 276 
Antigonus Gonatas directed his arms against 
Apollodorus ; but his anny having besieged 
the town for ten months w ithout any success, 
Antigonus raised the siege and withdrew. 
But he left behind him a pirate named 
Ameinias, who contrived to gain the confi- 
dence of Apollodorus, and then made him his 
prisoner. Apollodorus w as put to death by the 
command of Antigonus Gonatas. ( Diodorus 
Siculus, Excerpt, (fe Virfut. et Vit. lib. xxii, 
.662, 663. ; ]^^lybius, vii. 7. ; Seneca, Dc Ira., 

ii. 5., l)v. Belief, vii. 19. j Polymnus, iii. 7., 
iv. 6. 17., vi. 7.; AL^lian, Varice HisioricCy xiv. 
41., Historia Animal, v. 16. ; Plutarch, J)e 
Sera Nummis vindief. 10, 11. ; Pausanias, iv. 
5. § 1.) L. S. 

APOLI.ODO'RUS (^AiroWdncopos) of Cv- 
RKNE, a Greek grammarian, who is often re- 
ferred to by other Greek grammarians and 
scholiasts as an authority for the meaning of 
certain words. Natalis Comes indeed refers 
to a work of his on the gods, but he evidently 
confounds this AjwiHodorus with the cele- 
brated grammarian Apollodorus of Athens, 
who wrote a work on the gods (Hcpl 0€a>r). 
(Athenajus, xi. 487.; Scholiast ad Euripid, 
Orest. 148.5.; Suidas, under '' Avr i Kpvs, $u>po\6^ 
Xos, Ndrior, ; Etymologicum Mag- 
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num^ under fia>fio\6xot ; Natalis Comes, ii 

16—18., ix. 5.) L. 

APOLLODO'RUS C^^oWd^capos) of Cy 
ZTCiTS, a general of whom nothing is know 
beyond what is said by Plato in his “ Ion, 
tiiat he was one of the foreigners to whom th< 
Athenians had often entrusted the commanc 
of their armies, and under whom they ha< 
fouglit. The statement of Plato, which i 
repeated by TElian, is remarkable only fo] 
the eoniinent made upon it by Athenvous, 
w'ho mentions Apollodorus as an instance of 
the inulignity of Plato ; allliough the passage 
of tlie “ Ion,” far from speaking of Apollo- 
dorus with any disrespect, seems to imply 
that Athens had reason to be grateful to him. 
(Plato, /on, 541.; A^lian, Varire Historic^, 
xiv. .5.; Athenajus, xi. 506.) 

There is another Apollodorus of Cyzicus 
who lived at a much later time, and seems to 
have written about the philosopher Demo- 
critus. (Diogenes Laertius, ix. 38.) L. S. 

APOLLODO'RUS (’ATroAAdSwpos) of Da- 
mascus, a celebrated ancient architect of 
the second century A. D ., and a native of Da- 
mascus. He was in favour with the emperor 
Trajan, for whom he erected many great 
works, and he had apparently the superintend- 
ence over all the architectural undertakings 
of that emperor in Ftome and in other parts 
of the empire. He built, in a. i). 113, the 
celebrated forum and column of Trajan at 
Rome, of which the latter still remains, and 
there arc also some ruins of the forum. The 
column w'as erected to Trajan by the senate 
and the Roman people. This forum had a 
brazen roof, which was supported upon co- 
lumns of single pieces of granite, and it was 
considered the most splendid in Rome : it 
has lately been partly excavated. Apol- 
lodorus built also for Trajan at Rome a 
theatre, an odeum or music-hall, a library, a 
college, the liasilica Ul])ia, some baths and 
a(|ucducts, and most jirobably superintended 
the repairs of the Circus Ma.ximus. Rut his 
greatest work was the immense bridge, built 
in a. d. 105, over the Danube, in Bulgaria, 
near the point where the Aluta (Alt) flows 
into that river. Some of the stone piers 
are still standing ; the rest of the bridge was 
of wood : this is evident from the small 
figure of it in basso-rilievo, on Trajan’s 
column at Rome. It was destroyed (the 
wood-work only probably) by Hadrian, on 
account of its affording the barbarians 
too great facility for entering the Roman 
dominions. This great work is described by 
Dion Cassius (Ixviii. 13. and the note on 
Reimar’s edition), who, however, does not 
mention the name of Apollodorus ; but it is 
assigned to him by Procopius (De AUdif, 
Justiniani, lib. iv.), who also intimates that 
Apollodorus wrote a description of his bridge. 
According to Dion Cassius the bridge stood 
on twenty piers, 150 feet high above the 
foundations, GO wide, and 170 feet apart ; and 
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of all the magnificent works of Trajan, says 
Dion, it was the most magnificent. There 
was a castle at each end of it. 

This celebrated architect fell a victim to 
the envy of Hadrian, who himself dabbled 
in architecture as well as other arts. Apol- 
lodorus was, according to one account, so 
indiscreet as to speak in ridicule of the pro- 
portions of the temple of Rome and Venus, 
which had been built according to the designs 
of Hadrian ; he said that if the goddesses 
who MXTe placed in it should be disposed to 
stand up they would be in danger of breaking 
their heads against the roofs ; or that if they 
should wish to go out, they could not, which 
so incensed the emperor that he banished the 
architect, and had him put to death. An- 
other story is, that as Trajan was conversing 
with Apollodorus about some of the buildings, 
Hadrian, who was present, made some re- 
marks, on which the architect said, “ go and 
paint pumpkins, for you know nothing about 
these matters,” an affront which Hadrian 
never forgot, and avenged by the death of the 
architect when he became emperor. Apollo- 
dorus was one of the most distinguished archi- 
tects of antHpiity. He is also the author of 
a work entitled UoKiopKiririKd, or “ On Engines 
for Sieges,” which was written at the request 
of Hadrian, and to which is prefixed a letter 
to the emperor. This work is quoted by the 
younger Hero in the preface to his work on 
‘ Military Engines.” It is printed in tlie Col- 
ection of Ancient Mathematicians of 'i'heve- 
aot, Paris, 1693, fol. (Dion Cassius, Ixix. 

4. ; Aelins Spartianus, IJadrian, c. 19. ; Fa- 
brieius, Ihhhoth, Grav. iv. 230. ; Hirt, Ges- 
'hichte (hr Baukmist hei (hn Alten.') R. N. W. 

APOLLODO'RUS ((’ATroAAtlfiajpos), sur- 
named EuiriLLUS, a Stoic jdiilosopher, who 
's frequently mentioned by Diogenes Laertius 
as the author of two works, one on physical 
science and the other on ethics 

’H 0 t«i 7 ). 'fhe latter of these works is lost ; 
m the foriner Theon of Alexandria is said 
,o have written a commentary, and some 
ragnients of the work are preserved in Sto- 
3® us. It is not improbable that this A poll o- 
'orus is the same as the one mentioned by 
Vrtullian in conjunction with (^hrysippus. 
The academic philosopher Apollodorus men- 
ioned by Cicero, however, is a different per- 
;on. (Diogenes Laertius, vii. 39. 41. 54. 64. 

4. 102. 121. 125. 129. 135. 140.; Suidas, 
nder &€cov ; Stobmus, EclogcB Pht/siccp, i. 
57. ed. Heeren; Cicero, De Naiura Deorum, 
34.; Tertullian, De Anima, 15.) L. S. 
APOLLODO'RUS (*A7roAA(i5«pos), an 
Epicurean philosopher, who was at the head 
»f the school of Epicurus till about n. c. 84, 
irhen he was succeeded by his pupil Zeno of 
lidon. Apollodorus was nicknamed Kepo- 
yrannus {KriTrorvpavvos), probably because he 
'xercised a kind of tyranny in the garden or 
chool of Epicurus. Diogenes l^aertius as- 
jribes to him upwards of four hundred books 
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($i€\ta). The only work, however, of which 
the title is known was one on the life of 
Epicurus (’Hepi roD 'ETriKovpov of which 

the first book is quoted. (Diogenes Laertius, 
X. 2. 13. 25.) L. S. 

APOLLODO'RUS CAvo\\6Siapos% of 
Gela in Sicily, a Comic poet who must have 
lived between the years b. c. 340 and 290, 
as he is called a contemporary of Menander. 
Suidas and Eudocia have preserved the titles 
of seven of his comedies, tliough Suidas in 
another passage attributes one of these seven 
comedies to Apollodorus of Carystus. As 
these two Comic poets are frequently men- 
tioned without any distinguishing epithet, they 
have often been confounded both by ancient 
and modern writers. There are a few frag- 
ments of the plays of Apollodorus of Gela, 
which are contained in Meineke. (Meineke, 
nisloria Crilica Comicorum Gr (rear urn, p. 
4.09. &c.) L. S. 

APOLLODO'RUS, a na- 

tive of the island of Lemno.s, who lived 
before the time of Aristotle, and is only 
known as the author of a work on agricul- 
ture, now lost, but often referred toby ancient 
writers. (Aristotle, Politics/i. 21. cd.Gbttling; 
Varro, De lie Ilusticd, i. 1. ; Wmy, Mlenchus, 
lib, viii. X. xiv. xv. xvii. xviii.) L. S. 

APOIiLODO'RLTS, (’A7roAAo5a>pos), sur- 
named, according to Diogenes TiUertius, Lo- 
ci stic us {\oyicnut6s\ was a mathematician or j 
at least wrote upon mathematical discoveries, 
for he is the authority for the statement that 
Pythagoras discovered the property of the 
squares on the sides of a right-angled triangle. 
He must be the Apollodorus whom Atheiueus 
calls an arithmetician {dpidur}TiK6s)^for Dioge- 
nes and Atheiueus quote the same statement 
from him. Plutarch in speaking of the dis- 
covery of the Pythagorean theorem refers to 
one Apollodotus, from whom he quotes a distich 
on the subject. If Plutarch meant to refer 
to Apollodorus liOgisticus, the name of course 
ought to be corrected, and we should then 
know that the work of Apollodorus, what- 
ever it may have been,was in verse. (Diogenes 
Laertius, i. 2.5., viii. 12. ; Athenujus, x. 418. ; 
Plutarch, JVon posse vivi secundum TJpicur. 
p. 1004. cd. Frankfort.) L. S. 

APOLLODO'RUS (’ATroAAdSwpos) of Per- 
GAMUM, a Greek rhetorician, a contemporary 
of Strabo, by whom he is reckoned among the 
most distinguished Pergamenians of his time. 
He was born about b. c. 1 04, and settled at 
Rome as a professor of rhetoric. Octavius 
(afterwards Augustus) was one of his pupils, 
and when, in b . c. 44, Octavius went to 
Apollonia, Apollodorus, who was then an old 
man, accompanied his pupil and stayed some 
time with him. After the murder of Julius 
Csesar both of them returned to Rome. Here 
Apollodorus appears to have passed the last 
years of his life, enjoying the friendship 
and esteem of his illustrious pupil. He died 
at the age of eighty-two, about b. c. 22. 
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Apollodorus was the founder of a new school 
of rhetoric, which was called after him ’AiroA- 
\oS(dp€to5 aXpeais and his followers 'AiroAAo- 
htapetot. This school was vehemently attacked 
by that which was founded by Theodorus of 
Gadara (&co5cSpeio9 dlpeais'). Apollodorus 
himself wrote very little, and he diffused 
his principles chiefly by oral instruction. 
Strabo speaks of theoretical works (rixvai) 
of Apollodorus on rhetoric, but Quinti- 
lian states that he wrote only one work, 
which was dedicated to Matins (Ars edita 
ad Matium,) and in whieh Apollodorus treated 
on oratory cnly in reference to courts of 
justice. Among his disciples G. Valgius and 
Atticus are censidered by Quintilian as those 
who best explained the theory of Apollodorus. 
An exposition of what this theory probably 
was, and its difference from that of Theodorus 
of Gadara, is given in the little work of 
Piderit cited below. (Strabo, xiii. 625. ; 
Suetonius, Auguslus^ 89.; Quintilian, ii. 11. 

§ 2., 1.5. § 12., iii. i. § 1. 18., iv. 1. § 50. ; 
Tacitus, De clans Omt. 19. ; Seneca, Conleo- 
t'ersiev^ i. 2., ii. 9. ; Sextus Empiricu.s, Adv. Ma- 
themat. ii. 79. ; Tmcian, Macrob. 23. ; C. W. 
Piderit, De ApoUodoro Pergameno et Theodora 
Gadarensiy lUietonhuSy Marburg, 1842, 4to.) 

L. S. 

A P O L L O D O' R U S Q ATTo\\6twpos)y of 
Phalerum in Attica, u disciple and friend 
of Socrates, wms sincerely attached to his 
mahter, but he does not appear to have pos- 
sessed a strong intellect, and down to the 
last moments of Socrates he appears to have 
been completely ignorant of the great objects 
for which Socrates had been struggling. He 
was a person of an enthusiastic or eccentric 
character (^fxaviK6<s\ sanguine in his hopes 
and easily dejected. He did not possess tliat 
lirmness which raises a man above the vicis- 
situdes of fortune. The character of A pollo- 
dorus appears from various passages in Xe- 
nophon and Plato, but more esjiecially in the 
“Symposium” of Plato, wdiere Apollodorus 
is one of the interlocutors. TE^lian relates, 
that when Socrates was going to take the 
poison, Apollodorus offered him a suit of 
new clothes that he might die respectably ; 
but this anecdote seems to be an idle inven- 
tion. (Xenophon, Memoruhilia^ iii. 11. § 17.; 
Apologia Socrat. § 28.; Plato, Phado, p. 117. 
173. &c.; F. A. Wolf’s Preface to his edi- 
tion of Plato’s Symposium^ P-41.) L. S. 

APOLLODO'RUS (’ATroAAflSwpor), of 
Tarsus, a Tragic poet, of whom nothing is 
known except that he was the author of six 
tragedies, of which the titles are preserved in 
Suidas and Eudocia (p. 61.). Another Apol- 
lodorus, who was likew ise a native of Tarsus, 
appears to have been a grammarian, and to 
have written commentaries on some plays of 
Euripides and Aristophanes. (Scholiast ad 
Euripid. Medeaniy 148. 169., ad Aristoph, 
Pan. 323., ad Platum, 535.) L. S. 

APOLLO'NIDAS (’A-irpAAcwWSas), a Greek 
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TOter of epigrams, of whom nothing is 
Blown except what can be gathered from 
t\ve epigtatas themselves which arc extant in 
\Tvl\\o\ogy. Their number is up- 
■wards of thirty, and several of them hear in- 
ternal evidence that the author lived about 
the time of Augustus and Tiberius. Most of 
them are distinguished by a simplicity and 
elegance of thouglit and expression worthy 
of the best age of (Jreek literature. Apol- 
lonidas is usually regarded as a native of 
ISmyrna, as one of his e])igrams {Antholog. 
Plauudca, 2:i2.) is headed ’AttoAAwj/iSoo 'X^vp- 
va'iQv. ilut this Apolloiiidas of Smyrna may 
he a din'erent person from the author of the 
other ejiigrams. This eircumstance led 
Reiske to ascribe the epigrams bearing the 
name of Apollonidas to two different poets, 
one of* whom placed by him in the time of 
Augustus, and the other in that of Hadrian 
(Jacobs, ad Antholorf. Or(rr. xiii. 854.). If 
the simple fact of an Apollonidas being knowm 
as a poet might he a suflicient ground for 
conjecturing that he also wrote epigi-ams, we 
might perhaps attribute some of the epigrams 
to the tragic poet of this name who is 
mentioned by (Clemens Alexandrinus and 
Stohu'us, who have preserved some lines of 
l)is. (('lemens Alexandr. Pmlagog. iii. 12. ; 
Stobffius, Florilegiumj Ixvii. 3. 6., SerniofteSf 
7G,) L. S. 

APOLLO'NIDAS or APOLLO'NIDES 
(’A7roAAoi/i'5ai), of Sic von, a pnideiit and j)a- 
triotic statesman of the Aclueans. In c. c. 
186, when the great congress of the Aclueans 
was held at Megalopolis, there appeared 
among other ambassadors some who were 
sent by Eumenes 11., king of Pergaraus. 
Eumeiies wished to renew the friendsliip 
which liad existed between his father and the 
Acharans, and still more to establish his iii- 
fliieiiee in Greece. With this intention Ik 
made a singular ])roposal to the assembled 
Aclueans : he offered to give them one hun- 
dred and twenty talents, out of the interest 
of which those Aclueans who attended at 
their annual meetings were to receive a cer- 
tain sum for defraying the expenses of their 
attendance. The friendship with the Acha;- 
ans wliich he desired was willingly granted, 
and the large sum of money which he offered 
did not fail to draw forth eulogies on his 
generous liberality. But Apollonidas, who 
was present at the congress, saw through the 
king’s schemes, and declared that although 
the magnitude of the sum was Avorthy of the 
Achujans, yet the intention with which it 
was offered would bring disgrace and ruin 
on them. He pointed out that it was con- 
trary to their laws for any one to accept 
money from a king, and he showed how 
they would disgrace themselves by accepting 
from a foreign king pay for the services 
which as citizens they owed to their country. 
Apollonidas was supported' by other Achm- 
ans, and the objections made so strong an 
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I impression upon the assembly, that no one 
j ventured to support the king’s offer, and the 
I Achaeans unanimously refused the money. 
In the same year that this congress was hold, 
Q. Caccilius came to Argos and complained 
of the manner in which the Achacans had 
treated Sparta; and when he returned to 
Rome, the Spartans, in b. c. 185, sent an 
embassy to renew these complaints before 
the Roman senate. The Achaians also sent 
envoys to j ustify thei r conduct. A pol Ion idas 
was at the head of the latter, and succeeded 
ill showing to the senate that Philopamien 
and the Achscans had not done any injustice 
to Sparta. In n. c. 169, when the war be- 
tween Perseus of Macedonia and the Romuns 
broke out, the Achacans held a general meet- 
ing to deliberate what conduct they should 
adopt during that war. Apollonidas, avIio 
was one of the Achaean envoys at this meet- 
ing, advised his countrymen not to oppose 
the Romans oj)enly, but at the same time 
severely censured those who wished to throw 
themselves into the arms of the Romans 
altogether. The congress accordingly de- 
creed to side Avith neither of the belligerents, 
but to he prepared and watch their own 
interests. (Polybius, xxiii. 8. 11. 12., xxviii. 
6.) L. S. 

APOUiO'NIHES (’ATToAAwi'tS^y), an an- 
cient Greek physician, whose birthplace is 
unknown, as are also the events of his life. 
He is mentioned by Galen as liaving differed 
from Archigenes respecting the state of the 
pulse during sleep, as that physician affirmed 
it to be then A’^ery full, Avhilc Apollonides 
taught the contrary. Le Clcrc and Haller 
say tliat lie was the pupil of Olympicus and 
tutor to Julianus, winch appears to be an 
oversight tliat has arisen from their reading 
I ill the passage of Galen, Avhere Apollonius of 
C Cyprus is quoted, 'AiroWwifidou instead of 
*Airo\A(aviov. With respect to his date, he 
may safely he placed in the first or second 
century after Christ. 

A surgeon of the same name is mentioned 
by Artemidorus and Aetius, in which latter 
j)lace the word is written “ Apolloniades.” 
(Le Clcrc, Jlisf, de la Mvd.; Fabricius, Ihh- 
hath. Grfjpra, vol. xiii. p. 74. ed. vet. ; Haller, 
BibitoUi. Medic, Pract, tom. i. p. 213, 214.) 

W. A. G. 

AP0Ll40'NIDES (’ATroWwi/tSrjs), gover- 
nor of Aiicoh. He was appointed to this 
post by Cassarider, apparently in or shortly 
before the year ij. c. 315. In that year he 
invaded Arcadia, and in a nightly sur- 
prise made himself master of the town of 
Stymplialus. While he was engaged with 
his new conquest, the Argives, who hated 
Cas.sander, invited Alexander, the son of 
Polysperchon, to come and take possession 
of their city. As Alexander was dilatory in 
carrying this proposition into effect, Apol- 
lonides, to whom the scheme was probably 
betrayed, immediately returned to Argos, 
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He found about five hundred men of the 
party hostile to him assembled in the senate 
house, and before they had time to disperse, 
he ordered all the entrances to be shut up, and 
then set the building on fire. The five hundred 
Argives were burned alive. Most of the other 
Argives who had been implicated in the 
scheme wer*.' sent into exile, and a few others 
were put to death. This cruel act is the 
only thing known of this Apollonides. 
(Diodorus Siculus, xix. 63.) L. S. 

A P O L fi O' N I D E S (*AxoAAft>i/fS77s), of 
(hiros. Inn. c. 332, while Alexander the 
Great was occupied in the conquest of Syria 
and Egypt, his admirals Hegclochus and Am- 
photerus were successfully engaged against 
some of the islands in the Aegean, where 
Pharnahazus and Autophradates, two Per- 
sian generals, still kept up a Persian party. 
At the head of this party in Chios was 
Apollonides, though the majority of the 
people wdshed to join Macedonia. The two 
Macedonian admirals besieged Chios, and 
after they had continued their operations for 
some time, the town fell into their hands, 
and Apollonides and his partisans were made 
prisoners, llegelochus took them with some 
other prisoners to Alexander in Egypt, who 
was then just engaged upon the building of 
Alexandria. The king ordered some of the 
l)i*isoners to be put to death, but Apollonides 
and his adherents to he kept in close custody 
at Elephantine in Upper Egypt. Wliat be- 
came of Apollonides is not known. (Arrian, , 
Anahdsis, iii. 2. ; Curtins, iv. 5.) E. S. | 

APOliLO'NIDES (’AttoAAwi/IStjs), an an- I 
eient Greek physician and surgeon, was a 
native of the island of (^os, and went to the 
court of Artaxerxes Longimanus, king of Per- 
sia, B. o. 465 — 425. Here he cured Megabyzus, 
the king’s brother-in-law, of a dangerous 
wound which he had received in battle. 
After the death of Megabyzus he fell in 
love with Amytis, his widow, and sister of 
Artaxerxes, whom he was attending for an 
illness, which he persuaded her was some dis- 
ease of the uterus ; and he prevailed upon the 
princess (who was herself a profligate woman) 
to consent to his desires as a means of curing 
the disease. Amytis, however, did not re- 
cover ; and, being neglected by her seducer, 
and seeing there was no hope of her recovery, 
revealed the whole affair to her mother, 
Amistris. Apollonides was immediately 
seized, and given up by the king into the 
hands of Amistris, who kept him in prison 
for two montiis while Amytis lived, and 
upon her death ordered him to be buried 
alive. (Ctesias, De liebus Persicis, p. 71. 74. 
cd. llahr.) W. A. G. 

APOLLO'NTDES (’AwcAAcoi/tSTys), of Ni- 
cjEAf a Greek grammarian, who lived in the 
time of the emperor Tiberius, as we must 
infer from the fact mentioned by Diogenes 
Laertius, that Apollonides wrote a commen- 
tary on the Silli of Timon, which consisted 
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j of several books and was dedicated to the 
emperor Tiberius. This is all we know 
about Apollonides. His commentary on 
Timon, as well as several other works 
ascribed to him by the ancients, are lost, 
with the exception of a few fragments. 'I'he 
following is a list of the works which Apol- 
lonides is known to have written : — 1. A 
Commentary on the Oration of Demostlienes 
(Ilfpt IlopaTrpeo-jStms), which is mentioned by 
Amnumius under ’0</)Ae?>/. 2. A work on 

Proverbs (Uepl Ylapoipnwv), which is referred 
to by StepL-inus of Eyzantium under Teptva. 
3. A work on Fictitious Stories or Forgeries 
in History (Jlcpl Kar^xj/eva/jLfvwt/^ or flepl Ka- 
Teil/eutrgej/T}? 'lo-Topias), of which the third 
book is mentioned by Aramonius, under Ka- 
rolK7j<Tis, and the eighth by the anonymous 
author of the life of Aratus. 4. A work of 
W'hich the title is not known, but in wliich 
he spoke of the work of Ion called Tpiayfxui. 
This, however, may have belonged to some 
of the works mentioned before. 

Strabo, in several passages, speaks of im 
Apollonides who seems to have written an 
historical or geographical account of Pont us, 
Armenia, and other neighbouring countries. 
It is not stated what was the native ])lace of 
this Apollonides, but it is at any rate a pro- 
bable opinion of Clinton that he is a different 
per.s()n from the Nicjcan, and lived at an 
earlier j^t^riod. The Apollonid€\s mentioned 
by Pliny (viii. 2.) is undoubtedly the same 
who is mentioned by Strabo. The Scho- 
liast on Apollonius Rhodius speaks of an 
Apollonides as the author of a Periplus of 
Europe, but it cannot be decided w hether he 
is the Nictean or the one mentioned by 
Strabo. (Diogenes Laertius, ix. 109. ; llar- 
pocration, under "Iwr; Strabo, viii. 309., xi. 
523. .528.; Scholiast on Apollonius lihoihus^ 
ii. 964., iv. 983. 1174.) L. S. 

APOLLO'NIDES OF SICYON. [Apol- 
noNioAs or Sic yon.] 

APOl.LO'NII, (UJLIELMUS or WIL- 
LEM, is called Gulielmus Apollonius in several 
catalogues, but never, so far as we have ob- 
served. in his own title-pages. He was born 
at Veere in Zeeland, where his father had 
been burgomaster, became in 1627 preacher 
at St. Anne ter Muiden, and was called in 
1631 to Middelburg, where he was ap- 
pointed professor in the gymnasium on the 
retirement of Alexander Morus. He died 
in 1657. 

His principal writings related to a contro- 
versy on church government with Vedclius, 
who maintained the supremacy of the tem- 
poral authority over the ecclesiastical. The 
first of them, which was entitled, “ Jus 
Majestatis circa sacra, seu dc Jure Magis- 
tratus circa Res ecclesiasticas, contra Nic. 
Vedelii Tractatum de Episcopatu Constantini 
Magni,” appeared at Middelburg in 1042, 
and was answered by an anonymous writer, 
said by Pfaff to be one Lansberg, in a book 
M 3 
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^ MmbomMcilM Dlissinma.*' / ml sixteenth century. 

«647» ApoUonli bimsolf nuh* / <piHin/i j Jacopo Apollu^io, me 

?Uren?"^T' G ‘*1^"'^ * A ““ I ^ VStom^A 1^4"™ 

Authore, at at that place, and was one of the best painters 
»i\dde\\)\iTg m t\ie same year, according to ' of the Ikssanese school, but was infe^rior to 
Wve catalogue of the Bodleian library, or, I the Bassans themselves ; he excelled in land- 
accordmg to Chalmot, in 164G, and he was ' scape. His master-pieces are a St. Sebastian 
answered with “ Grallator Furens.” There | and other saints at the church of San Sebas- 
arc other writings belonging to this contro- | tiano, a San Francesco at the Riformati, and 
versy, a full account of wdiich is given in the j a Magdalen in the cathedral of Bassano. He 
pork of Thomasius, “ Historia Contentionis died in 1G54. (.Vasari, Vite de‘ Pittorf\ ^c. ; 

1 Lanzi, Storia Pittorica della Italia.) R. ^J.W. 

APOLLO'NlIJ^. [Attat.us L] 

1 APOLLO'NIUS (’AnoAAuuios), filename 
I of a great number of ancient physicians, 

: whom it is extremely difficult, if not quite 
I impossible, to distinguish in all cases from each 
i other. In making the attempt to distinguisli the 
various ph^ siciaiis of the name of Apollonius, 
who arc here placed in alphabetical order 
among other persons of the same name, the 
writer has made use of Le Clcrc’s II/At. de la 
Med. ; Fubriciiis, IJibliuth. Graca^Yol. iv. p. 272. 
ed. Harles, and vol. xiii. p. 74. ed.vet. ;l'eueher’s 
improved edition of Meursius’s Apollonius 
Ihjscolus^ J^eipzig, 8vo. 171)2.; Haller’s Jlih- 
Hath. Medie. Pruet. tom. i. ; Sprengel’s Hist, 
de la Med. and also his lives in ICrseh and 
Gruber’s Pncyclop. vol. iv. p. 4.*iD. ; and Kuhn’s 
Additam. ad. Elenckvm Medicor. Veter, a Jo. 
A. FabrieiOf ^c., exhibitumy Leipzig, 182G, 4 to. 
fascic. iii. : and he hopes that by the help of 
Dietz’s Scholia in Jlippocr. et Oal.^ which 
have been published since the above-named 
writers composed their w'orks, he has been 
enabled to avoid one or two errors into which 
they have fallen. There is also a little work 
by C. F. Harles entitled “ Analecta Historico- 
critica de Archigene Medico, et de Apolloniis 
Medicis, eormiKpie Scrij)tis et Fragmentis,” 
Bamberg, 1816, 4to., wliieh the writer has 
not been able to meet with. W. A. G. 

A P O li li O' N I II S (^AiroAAdvios). There 
were several Greek sculptors so called, whose 
names arc inscribed upon works which have 
reached our time. 

Apollonius, an Athenian, the son of Nes- 
tor, was the sculptor of a marble statue of 
Hercules, of which a fragment, well known as 
the Torso of the Belvedere (or the Torso of 
Michel Angelo, from the high estimation in 
which it was held by that artist), is preserved 
in the collection of sculpture in the Vatican at 
Rome. This monument, one of the finest 
specimens of art which remains, is much 
mutilated ; the body and thighs alone are 
preserved. The figure was seated on a lion’s 
skin. The inscription AnGAAilNIOS NE2- 
T0P02 A0HNAIO2 EHOIEI is on the block 
w'hich forms the seat. This Torso is engraved 
in the Musco Pio-Clenientino. The time of 


work 

inter Imperium et Sacerdotium the pre- 
ceding have be m noticed, in order to correct 
some inaccuracies which have crept into the 
accounts of them in JGclier and elsewhere. 
Apollonii was also the author of a work 
which w’as published at liondon, in Latin, in 
1G44, and in English in 1G45. The English 
title is, “ A Gonsideration of certainc Contro- 
versies at this time agitated in the Kingdome 
of England, concerning the Government of 
the (diurch of God. Written at the Com- 
mand and Appointment of the Walachrian 
Classis, by Guilielmus Apollonii, Minister 
of the Word of God at Middleburgh; and sent 
from the Walachrian Churches to declare the 
Sense and Consent of their Churches to the 
Synod at London, October 16, 1644, Stilo 
novo. Translated out of Latine according 
to the printed Copy.” The book, which is 
throughout an argument in favour of Pres- 
bytery, appears to have made a considerable 
impression, as it elicited two answers, one in 
English, by John Ellis, entitled, “ Vindieiie 
Catliolicic,” London, 1647, small 4to. ; and 
another in Latin, by John Norton, “ Resp. 
ad Guil. Apollonii Syllogeii ad componendas 
Controversias in Anglia,” Tjondon, 1648, 8 vo. 
Apollonii was also the author of two Dutch 
treatises — 1. “ Tractaat van eenige byzon- 
dere Deugden der Kinderen Gods” (“ Trea- 
tise on some especial Virtues of the Children 
of God”), Middelburg, 1 6.'52, 12ino. 2. “ Over 
den Sabbath” (“ On the Sabbath”), Utrecht, 
1652, 12mo., and of “ Disputationes 'Pheo- 
logica) de Lege Dei,” IMiddelburg, 1655, 
12 mo. (Chalmot, Biographisch Wooiden- 
boek der Ncdcrlanden^ i. 302 ; J ocher, AU- 
gemeines Gclclirten-Lexicon^ i. 476.; Adelung, 
Supplement y i. 971.; some of the works of 
Apollonii.) T. W. 

APOLLO NIO (APOLLO'NIUS), called 
Greco, or the Greek, was a Greek painter 
and mosaic worker, mentioned by Vasari in 
the life of Andrea Tafi, who lived at Florence 
in the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
He executed some mosaics in the church of 
San Giovanni at Florence ; he was also the 
master of Andrea Tafi, whom, he taught to 
make the glass composition and the cement 
for mosaic work. 
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Apollonius is unknown ; but in all probability 
he lived in the century immediately preceding 
our ajra. 

Apollonius of Athens, the son of Ar* 
chius or Archias, according to an inscription 
on the work, was the author of a bronze 
statue of a youthful hero, the head of which 
was found in the ruins of Herculaneum, and 
is engraved in the Museo Herculano. 

Ai*ollonhis, the name of an artist en- 
graved on a statue of a youthful figure of a 
fawn, or satyr, in the collection of sculpture 
at Petwortli, in Sussex. 

Apollonius and his brother Tauriscus, 
the sons of Artemidorus, were the sculptors 
of a marble group, life size, of Zethus and 
Amphion tying Dirce to the horns of a wild 
bull, which was brought to Rome from Rhodes 
by Asinius Pollio, and which Pliny says was 
formed out of one block of marble. I'hc 
group of this subject, known as the Toro 
Farnese, from its having at one period be- 
longed to the Farnese family, is believed to 
be the work alluded to by Pliny. It stood 
till within a few years in the public gardens 
at Na})lcs ; but as it was found to be much 
injured by its constant exposure to the sea 
air, it is now' rethoved to the cortile or court 
of the Museo Rorbonico. 

Pliny tells us that Tauriscus declared that 
IMenecratcs, who had instructed him and his 
brother in their art, appeared to be, or had 
acted as, their father, though Artemidorus 
was considered their natural parent. Tau- 
riseus was a native of Tralles in Lydia. 

A pollonius is usually called of Rhodes. There 
is no record of the date of these artists, but 
from the style of sculpture of the original 
portions of the above work, they probably 
lived about tw'o centuries before our sera. Some 
writers have considered them to be of a still 
later period. (Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxvi. 5. ; 
Sillig, Cat.^ Artljicum; Winekelmann, Storia 
(Idle Arti del Diseffno.') R. W. juii. 

A POLliO'N 1 US (’AttgAAcJi/ios), a Christian 
martyr who suftered death in the reign of 
the emperor Ckmimodus. He is called a 
senator of the city of Rome. He was tried 
in the senate for having adopted Christianity, 
on which occasion he delivered an oration in 
defence of the Christian religion, which was 
subsequently translated into Greek by Euse- 
bius, and incorporated in his history of the 
martyrs, which is now lost. Nicephorus 
confounds Apollonius the martyr with Apol- 
lonius the bishop of Ephesus. . (Hieronymus, 
JCpist. 84., Catalofj. 42. .53.; Eusebius, Ilistoria 
Hcclesiast. V. 21. ; Nicephorus, iv. 26. ; Fa- 
bricius, Biblioth. Gra^c. vii. 1 63. &c.) ‘ L. S. 
APOLLO'NIUS (’ATroAAwviOf), of Achar- 

in Attica, is known only as the author of a 
work on the Religious Festivals of the Greeks 
(riepl 'Eoprwv), which is occasionally referred 
to by the grammarians. (Harpocration, | 
under Ilf Aovos, nvav<5i|//a, and Xa\Kua ; 
Photius, under 'Y^potpopla.') L. S. 
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APOLLO'NIUS (’AiroAA<6i/tos) of Alaban- 
DA. There is some confusion in the ancient 
writers as to the persons to whom this name 
is applied. But the name seems to have be- 
longed to two Greek teachers of eloquence, 
both of whom were natives of Alabanda in 
Caria, and both of whom likewise taught 
eloquence in Rhodes. 

1. Apollonius, called d MoAa/edy, or the 
Soft, seems to have been the person with 
whom, according to Cicero, in his dialogue 
“De Oratorc” (i. 17.), Mucius Scmvola the 
Augur conversed at Rhodes, whither he went 
during his pnrtorship. The praetorship of 
Scmvola probably belongs to the year b. c. 
120. It is probably to this Apollonius, and 
not to the other, that avc ought to refer the 
story told by Cicero, of his making it a prac- 
tice to refuse admission into his school to 
pupils whom he believed incapable of becom- 
ing orators. 

2. Apollonius, called Molon, was much 
more distinguished than his namesake and 
fellow-countryman. He is supposed to have 
derived his second appellation from the name of 
his father; and some critics, not un8U])ported by 
manuscript readings, will have it that his name 
should be Apollonius Molonis. On the otlicr 
hand, several remarks of ancient writers, 
which appear to refer to this Apollonius, 
speak of him by the name of Molon alone. 
Apollonius Molon was celebrated not only as 
a rhetorical teacher, but as a judicial and 
political orator ; and, having been com- 
missioned by the Rhodians as an envoy to 
Rome in the year b. c. 81, he is said to have 
been the first Greek who addressed the senate 
without an interpreter. On this occasion 
Cicero became his pupil, and afterwards 
(b. c. 78) again placed himself under his 
instruction at Rhodes. There, likewise, 
Apollonius became the teacher of C. Julius 
Caesar. 

No writings have come down to us, either 
from the one Apollonius or from the other. 
The second of the two, however, seems to 
have been both a rhetorical and historical 
W'riter. For J^hmbanimon quotes from him 
a definition of the rhetorical figure (o'xi5M«» 
Walz, Bhelotrs Gra;ci\ viii. 424.) ; and he is 
one of those of whom Josephus complains by 
name (^Against Apwn^ lib. ii.) for having, 
either ignorantly or through malice, spoken 
unjustly and falsely of Moses and his law. 
(Cicero, T)e Oratore, i. 17. 28. with Muller’s 
notes, 1819, Brutus^ 89, 90, 91. ; Dionysius 
Ilalicarnassensis, J)einarchu.% cap. 8. ; Sue- 
tonius, Julius Ccesar, cap. 4. (w ith Casaubon’s 
notes) ; Valerius Maximus, ii. cap. 3. ; 
Quinctilian, Instit. Orator. iii. cap. 1. 
(with Spalding’s notes), xii. cap. 6. ; 
Westermann, Geschichte der Beredtsamkeit in 
Griechenhtnd und Bonu 1833 — 1836. i. 177., 
ii. 133, 14.5, 168. ; Meursius, De Apolloniis 
Syntaijmn, in his edition of the Grecian His- 
torice Mirabilesy \C)22.') W. S. 
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APOLLO'NIUS (*A7roA.Xc6i/tos), the son of 
Arcliibius, Archebius, or Archebulus, was 
a distinguished Sophist and grammarian 
of Alexandria, who lived about the time of 
Augustus. According to Suidas, he was a 
pupil of Didymus, and teacher of the gram- 
marian Apion. Villoisoii, in the prolegomena 
to his edition of Apollonius, has endea- 
voured to corroborate this statement of Sui- 
das ; while other scholars, such as Ilulmken 
and Gbttling, have tried to prove that Apollo- 
nius lived after the time of Apion, and made 
use of Apion’s Homeric lexicon in his own 
Homeric lexicon, which is still extant. It 
is true Apion is referred to as an authority in 
the lexicon of Apollonius ; but if we consider 
that the lexicon of Apollonius is full of in- 
terpolations, it is scarcely safe to draw any 
conclusion from such a <piotation ; and the 
question is one which still requires discus- 
sion. The Homeric lexicon of Apollonius 
to the “Iliad” and “ Odyssey,” the only w'ork 
which he is known to have written, is of 
great value notwithstanding its numerous 
interpolations and its meagreness, as it is the 
only work of the kind that has come down 
to us. The first edition was published by 
Villoison (Paris, 1773, 2 vols. fol. and 4to.) 
from a MS. in the library of St. Germain. It 
contains a very learned introduction, a copi- 
ous commentary, and a Latin translation. It 
was reprinted in the same year at Leipzig, in 
2 vols. 4to. In 1788, Hermann Tollius pub- 
lished at Leiden a new edition in one volume 
8vo. of the lexicon of Apollonius, with some 
additional notes of his own ; but the intro- 
duction of Villoison and his translation are 
unfortunately omitted. The best critical 
edition of the text is that of Immanuel Bek- 
ker, Berlin, 1833, 8vo. The “ Etymologium 
JMagnum ” {Ku<p6s and (TofKrrris') refers to an 
Apollonius as the author of a work on the 
peculiar expressions of Herodotus {y\w<T(rai 
‘HpeSdrov) ; hut whether he is the same as the 
son of Archibius cannot be ascertained, though 
it seems probable. ( Villoison ’s Prohyomvna 
to his edition of Apollonius ; Gbttling, Ani- 
madi'crsiones critica: in Callimachi EpUjrixm- 
inata, Jena, 1811, 8 vo.) L. S. 

APOLLO'NIUS ANTIOCHE'NUS 
QPiiroK\<S)vios ’AvTioxees), the name of two per- 
sons, father and son, who were natives of An- 
tioch and belonged to the sect of the Empirici ; 
tlmy lived after Serapion of Alexandria, and 
before Menodotus, and therefore probably in 
the first or second century n. c. One of these 
is supposed by some persons to be Apollonius 
Biblas, by others Apollonius Herophileus, 
and by others Apollonius Empiricus. (Galen, 
Introd. cap. 4. tom. xiv. p. G83. ed. Kiihn.) 

W. A. G. 

APOLLO'NIUS (ATToAXtii'toy), of Aphro- 
DisiAS in Cilicia, is called by Suidas and 
Stephanus of Byzantium a high priest, to 
which Suidas adds the title of hii^torian. There j 
arc threa works mentioned by the ancients 
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of which he was the author : — 1. “A History 
of the Town of Tralles ” (Hepl TpdKKiwv). 2. 
“ On Orpheus and the Orphic Mysteries ” 
(Tlcpl *Op<p4(as Kal rut/ TeAeTcSv avTov'). And 
3. “On the History of Caria” (Koptxd). 
The first two works are lost, but of the last 
several fragments are preserved in Stephanus 
of Byzantium, who often refers to it. It con- 
sisted of at least eighteen books. Wester- 
mann ascribes to this Apollonius a work on 
the foundation of Cnidus which more pro- 
bably belonged to Apollonius llhodius, and 
another on i.iycia, which Stephanus of By- 
zantium calls the work of an Alexander. 
(Suidas, under *ATro\X(iifios ; Stephanus By- 
zant. under Bdpya<Ta, XtaXhv reixos, "VvKTVpios, 
AriTovs TToktSf KoxAi'owo-a ; Etymologicuni 
Magnum, under ’'Apiraa-os ; Vossius, Dc 
Jlisioricis Grcpcis^ p. 396. &c. ed. Wester- 
niann. ) li. S. 

APOLLO'NIUS (’ATToAAcyrios), son of 
Apollonius, was an intimate friend of De- 
metrius, the son of Seleucus Philopator. In 
n. c. 175, when Demetrius went to Rome as 
a hostage, Apollonius, who had been educated 
with him, and whose family had been in- 
timately connected with that of Seleucus, 
accompanied him, and aided him with his 
advice. Demetrius wished to get rid of the 
bondage in which he was held at Rome, and 
after he had twice requested the senate in 
vain to allow him to depart, he concerted 
with Apollonius a plan to escape from Rome 
in secret, which was successfully carried 
into effect. (Polybius, xxxi. 19. 21.) L. S. 

APOLLO'NIUS (’ATroAAc^vtoy), of Athens, 
a rhetorician who lived in the reign of 
the emperor Septimius Severus, about a. d. 
200. He was a disciple of the rhetorician 
Adrianus, and distinguished himself by his 
forensic oratory as well as by other declama- 
tions. He taught rhetoric at Athens at the 
same time with Heraclides, and had the prin- 
cipal professorship of political eloquence, for 
which he received the annual salary of one 
talent He was employed by the Athenians 
on several embassies, held several high offices, 
and in his advanced years he was promoted 
to the dignity of hierophant. It is recorded 
that on one occasion, when he was sent as 
ambassador to the emperor, Apollonius had 
in his presence a rhetorical contest with 
Heraclides, and gained such a complete vic- 
tory over his opponent, that the emperor 
deprived Heraclides of his privileges, and 
lumoured Apollonius with presents. His 
oratory, of wdiich no specimens are now 
extant, is described as of the same in;ipetuous 
and passionate character as that of his master 
Adrianus. The desire to round and polish 
his style often led him unconsciously to 
make his sentence# metrical, and it is said 
that anapsestic lines were frequently found 
in his declamations. He died at the age 
of about sixty-five, and was buried in the 
neighbourhood of Eleusis. (Philostratus, 
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Vita- SophistaruMf ii. 20. ; Eudociu, p. 57, 
&c.) L. S. 

APOLLO'NIUS BIBLAS CAttoAAcJwos 6 
Bi6\as) lived in the third century before Christ, 
and imblished a work after Zeno’s death, in 
answer to one which he had written on the 
subject of the obscure marks (jpxpaKr^pis) 
which are found affixed to certain medical 
cases in the third book of Hippocrates On 
Epidemie Diseases.” In this work he charged 
Zeno with having altered these marks ac- 
cording to his own fancy in order to be able 
to explain them the more easily ; and alhrmed 
that his account of them did not agree with 
the copy of tlie work that was in the royal 
library at Alexandria, nor with that which 
came from the vessels* (rh tup ttAoIoj*/), 
nor with the edition by Bacehius, which 
were apparently the three most authentic 
copies of the work that were then known. 
Some persons suppose Apollonius Biblas to 
he one of the j)hysicians called Apollonius 
Antiochenus, others Apollonius Empiricus, 
and others Apollonius Herophileus. Ilis 
name ‘ Biblas ” was probably given him, 
as lleinesius conjectures, because he was 
Bi§AtaKoy, Ac/mo hbrarum^ “ a gormandizer of 
books.” (Galeri, Comment. II. in Ilippocr. 

“ KimL IIV ^ 5. tom. xvii. pt. 1. p. 618. ed. 
Kiihn ; lleincsius, Varice hert. lib. iii. cap. 4. 
p. 412. ; Littre’s edition of Hippocrates, tome 
i. Introi. p. 91. 275.) W. A. G. 

APOLTiO'NlUS (’AttoAAcci/xos), of Ciial- 
cTS or (.'halccdon, or as Dion Cassius says, 
of Nicoiiicdia in Bithynia, was a Stoic philo- 
sopher. He lived in the reign of Antoninus 
Pius (a. D. 1.38 — 161), who invited him to 
come from (3ialcis to Rome for the purpose of 
instructing his adopted son Marcus Aurelius 
in philos()})hy. On his arrival at Rome the 
emperor summoned him to the palace that 
he might introduce his son to him ; but 
Apollonius answered that a pupil ought to 
come to his master, and not the muster to 
his pupil. He is censured for his avarice. 
From a passage in Lucian we must infer that 
he came to Rome with a crowd of pupils, 
and Demonax, who was then with the em- 
peror, wittily said, “ Lo, there comes Apol- 
lonius with his Argonauts,” alluding to Apol- 
lonius the author of the “ Argonautica.” 
(Dion Cassius, Ixxi. 35.; M. Antoninus, I)c 
liebus suis, i. 8.; J. Capitoliiius, Antoninus 
Pius, 10.; Lucian, Demonax, 31.) L. S. 

APOLLO'NIUSCITIENSIS(’AiroAAc^ms 
KxTxeus) was born at Citium (or Cittium) in 
the island of Cyprus, and lived in the first 
century • n. c. lie studied at Alexandria, 
which was at that time the most celebrated 
medical school in existence ; here he was a 
pupil of Zopyrus, and a fellow- student with 
a certain Posidonius. He composed a tre.a- 
tise in eighteen books, in answer to a work 
which Heraelidcs of Tarentum had written 

* Tlip uic.-ininR of this expression is cx]ilained hi 
l.ittru’s Introduction, p. 274. 
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against Bacehius ; but we must not fror.j this 
(as M. Littrc says) conclude that he was a 
contemporary of Heraclides, as he was in 
point of fact posterior to him. Of this great 
work nothing remains, unless the short com- 
mentary on Hippocrates riepl ‘'ApBpoop, “ On 
Articulations,” be a fragment of it. This 
treatise is curious and valuable as being 
the most ancient commentary on Hippocrates 
that we possess, and it tends to show liow 
great the authority of the Father of Medicine 
had become even in those early times, as 
Apollonius already bestows on him the epi- 
thet of &ei6TaTos, “ the most Divine.” (p. 1.) 
It consists of three books, and is addressed to 
a king named Ptolemy, who is supposed by 
Cocchi to have been the younger son of 
Ptolemy the Eighth (or Lathyrus), king of 
Egypt, who reigned in Cyprus B. c. 81 — 58. 
(Clinton’s Fasti Hcllcn. vol. iii. p. 394.) In 
this work the author contents himself \v ith 
reviewing the different methods of reducing 
dislocations employed by Hippocrates ; and 
enters into no other pathological details. He 
speaks rather slightingly of Bacehius (p. 4. 10.) 
and Hegetor (p. 34, 35.), and attacks the fol- 
lowers of Herophiius on the score of their 
boasted knowledge of anatomy (p. 4. .34.) ; 
thus plainly proving that he did not himself 
(as Sprengel and others have imagined) be- 
long to that school. He illustrated his work 
with figures explanatory of the inanmuvres 
of reducing luxations, and concludes with a 
recapitulation of the methods to be emj)l()yed. 
It was published for the first time by F. R. 
Dietz, without any liUtin translation, in the 
fir.st volume of his “ Scholia in Hippocratem 
et Galcnum,” 2 vols. 8vo. Konigsherg, {Itc- 
gim. Pruss.) 1834. Parts of the work had, 
however, been previously published by Ant. 
Cocchi in his “Discorso dell’ Anatomia,” 
Florence, 1745, 4to., and in his “ Graccorum 
Chirurgici Libri,” Florence, 1 754, fol. ; also 
by C. G. Kiihn, in his “ Additain. ad'Elen- 
chum, &c.” rel’erred to above. Klihii began 
to republish the work, with a I.atin trans- 
lation and a few notes, in a series of aca- 
demical programs, of which the thirteenth and 
last appeared at Leipzig, 1837^ 4to. Ero- 
tianus in his glossary quotes some explana- 
tions given by Apollonius of Citium ; and Cae- 
lius Aurelianus refers to the second book of a 
w^ork of his entitled either “ Curationes ” or 
“ De Epilepticis.” The same writer mentions 
in another passage that Apollonius of Citium 
w'as one of those wdio disapproved of blood- 
letting in affections of the sjdeen. Some 
persons suppose him to be the same as Apol- 
lonius Mus or Mys, (which, however, it 
seems tolerably certain that he was not) ; 
others identify liim with Apollonius of C’y- 
prus ; others imagine him to be one of the 
“ Apollonii duo ” mentioned by Celsus as 
having given particular attention to surgery, 
and others that he is the “ Apollonius Hero- 
phileus” quoted by Athenaeus, which last 
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conjecture is certainly erroneous. (Strabo, 
Geogr, lib. xiv. cap. 6. p. 243. ed. Taiichn ; 
Erotianus, Gloss. Ilippocr. p. C. 10. 8G. 198. 
ed. Franz ; CsdUus Aurelianiis, Vc Morb. 
Chron. lib. ii. cap. 4., lib. iii. cap. 4. p. 323. 
4.51. ed. Amman ; J^ittrc, (JEuvres Completes 
(VHippocr. tome i. Inirod. p. 93. ; Choulant, 
JHandbuch der jUiicherkundc fur die Aeltere 
Medicin, lAMpzig, 1841, 8vo. ; Dietz, Schol. 
in Tllppocr. et Gal. tom. i. Vrtef.') W. A. G. 

APOLLONIUS, CJ.AUinUS, appear.s, 
from bis name Ai)olloiiius, to have been a 
Greek by birth, who probably took the name 
Claudius, either from his being born (like 
Claudius Agathemerus) in one of the cities 
under the patronage of the Claudia Gens at 
Home, or perhaps from having been a freed- 
mari to one of the members of that family. He 
must have lived in or before the first century 
after Christ, as he was mentioned by Ascle- 
piades Pharmacion, but nothing is known 
of the events of his life. Galen has preserved 
one of his medical formuhe, wdiieh was in- 
tended as a cure for hydrophobia, and also as 
an antidote to poisons in general, of which the 
powder of burned crabs appears to have been 
the most important ingredient. (Galen, De 
Antid. lib. ii. cap, 11. tom. xiv. p. 168 — 171. 
ed. Kiihn.) W. A. G. 

APGLLO'NIUS (’ATToAAwVioy), surnamed 
DY'SeOLUS (Sy(rKoA()y), that is the Ill- 
tempered or Morose, was a celebrated gram- 
marian of Alexandria who lived in the reigns 
of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius. Being a 
native of Alexandria he is sometimes called 
Alexandrinus ; and to distinguish him from 
Apollonius llhodius, who was likewise a 
native of Alexandria, the adjective Minor or 
tlie younger, is sometimes added, so that he 
appears under the name of Apollonius Alex- 
audrinus Minor. His parents Mnesitheus 
and Ariadne lived at Alexandria, and were 
so poor that their son was unable to purchase 
even the most necessary writing materials. 
It is not improbable that these unfavourable 
circumstances may have produced in him 
that disposition to which he owed the sur- 
name of Dyscolus. According to his anony- 
mous biographer he lived at Alexandria in 
the Brucliion (Bpobxiov, also called Bpvxiou 
or which some believe to be only 

another name for the celebrated museum of i 
Alexandria. In the same place he was also 
buried. His biographer further states that 
he spent some time at Home, where he 
enjoyed great reputation as a writer on gram- \ 
mar and a teacher, and attracted the attention i 
of the emperor Antoninus l*ius. But this ' 
statement seems to be founded on a confusion ’ 
of this Apollonius with Apollonius of Chalcis, i 
who is known to have been invited to Rome ; 
by Antoninus Pius. Apollonius Dyscolus ! 
and his son, ASlius Herodian, who was , 
educated by his father, were the most distin- j 
guished grammarians of their agd. Priscian, ; 
who was a competent judge, expresses his ■ 
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admiration of Apollonius in several pas- 
sages ; he even calls him the greatest of 
grammarians and owns that he could not 
have written his own work without the 
assistance which he had derived from the 
works of Apollonius. The number of works 
ascribed to Apollonius is upwards of thirty; all 
were on grammatical subjects, but the greater 
part of them have perished. The following 
list contains those which are still extant : — 

1. Tlepl y,vvrd^i(as tov Auyov pepooVy or as the 
Latin grammarians call it, “De ('onstruc- 
tione Orationis,” or “De Ordinatione sive Coii- 
structione Diction um,” in four books. This 
is the most important of the extant works of 
Apollonius : lie shows great acuteness, and 
his .style is plain and clear. It was first 
printed by Aldus (Venice, 1495, fol.). In 
1590 Fr. Sylburg published at Frankfurt a 
much better edition with a i^atin trau.slatiori. 
It also contains the life of Apollonius by an 
anonymous writer. The best edition is that 
of Immanuel Bekker (Berlin, 1817, 8vo.), 
who availed himself of several uncollated 
MSS. for the purpose of correcting the text. 

2. Ufpl 'AvToovvpiuvy or on the Pronouns in 

one book. This work was first edited by 
Immanuel Bekker in the “ Museum Antiq. 
Stud.” vol. ii. part 1. Berlin, 1811, 8vo, and 
afterwards separately by the same scholar, 
Berlin, 1814, 8vo. 3. Ilcpt SerSeVgwr, or on 
Conjunctions, and 4. U€p\ or on 

Adverbs. The only edition of the last two 
little works is that of Immanuel Bekker in 
his “ Anecdota,” ii. p. 477. &c. Among the 
lost works of Apollonius Dyscolim, Suidas 
mentions one icaTexl/evcrpevrjs 'ItrTopiay,that 
is on False or Fictitious History, or mi Fictions 
introduced into History, which till very 
recently was supposed to be extant. Wc 
possess, indeed, a work by one Apollonius 
which consists of a collection of wonderful 
phenomena in nature, gathered from the works 
of Aristotle, Theoplirnstus, and other writers. 
Now this work is manifestly quite different 
from the one described by Suidas as Uepl ua- 
Tfxj/eva-pdyvjs 'IfTropias. In addition to this plain 
fact, Phlegon has preserved some statements 
from the work of Apollonius Dyscolus men- 
tioned by Suidas, and not one of these state- 
ments is in the extant work of Apollonius. 
Notwithstanding these facts, when the mis 
take was once made, it was as usual repeated 
by subseciuent writers. The work of Apol- 
lonius (who is otherwise unknown) was first 
published by Xylander at Basel (1568, 8vo.) 
under the title of “ Ilistoria) commentitim.” 
Xylander expre.sscs his belief that it is the 
work of Apollonius Dyscolus mentioned 
by Suidas. Upon this conjecture Meursius 
(Leiden, 1620, 4to.) and Teucher (I.eipzig 
1792, 8vo.) published their editions of it 
under the name of Apollonius Dyscolus. 
From that time the mistake became the cur- 
rent opinion until it was pointed out by A. 
Westermann in his edition of the Greek 
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Tlapado^Sypa^oi (p. 20. &c.). 1 lie Apollonius , 27. 68.; Eusebius, Historia Ecclcsiast. v. 
whose work is extant belongs to this class of j 18. 21. ; Hieronymus, Catalog. 40. ; Fabri- 
writers, and his little work has therefore I cius. Bihlioth. Grccc. vii. 164.' 


been added to them by Westermann (p. 10.3 

-116.) (Suidas, under ’AttoAAwi/ios ; The. 
Greek Life of Ajjollonius, by an anonymous 
writer; Fabricius, Biblioth. Grcec.yi. 272. &c.) 

L. S. 

APOLLO'NIUS (’ATToAAcoi/toy) of Egypt. 
Many persons are mentioned of this name 
who were natives of Egypt. Some of them 
are characterised by the names of their 
native places, such as Alexandria, Memphis 
Naucratis, and others, but where no such 
distinction is mentioned, it is often impossible 
to identify the persons. One P^gyptian Apol- 
lonius is mentioned by Thcophilus of Antioch, 
who stated in a work that according to some 
the age of the world was 1.5,00.3,07.5, and 
according to others 1 5,000,.375 years. Whether 
this Egyptian is the same as the Apollonius 
mentioned by Athenasus as an authority 
about the symposia among the early Egyp- 
tians is uncertain, according to the judgment 
of P\ibricius. Dion Cassius mentions an 
P]gyptian soothsayer Apollonius who pre- 
dicted the death of the emperor (Caligula. 
(Thcophilus, p. 127. 136. 139.; 
Atheineus, v. 191. ; Dion ('assius, Jix. 29. ; 
J^abricius, Bihlioth. Grcvc. iv. 272.) L. 8. 

APOLLO'NIUS EMPPKICUS (’ATroAAt^- 
van <5 ’EgTretpt/coi), lived probably in the second 
century n. <\, as Celsus says he was a suc- 
cessor of Scrapioii of A lexandria, and a pre- 
decessor of lieraclides of 'rarentum. lie 
belonged to the sect of the Einpirici, and is 
very likely the person mentioned in a cor- 
rupt passage in the first volume of Cramer’s 
“ Anecdota Gncca Parisiensia.” He wrote 
a book in answer to Zeno’s first work on the 
Xapaicrrjpes in Hi])pocrates, which was an- 
swered by Zeno, and which, therefore, must 
not be confounded with the refutation of this 
second treatise, written after Zeno’s death by 
Apollonius Biblas. Upon the whole, it seems 
most likely that this Apollonius is one of 
the persons called Apollonius Antiochenus. 
(Celsus, I)e Medic, lib. i. prmfat. p. 3. ed. 
Argent.; Galen, De Meth. Med. lib. ii. cap. 

7. tom. X. p. 142. ; Id., Comment. II. in Uip- 
pocr. Epid.JJI.” $ 5. tom. xvii.pt. i. p. 618. 
ed. Kiihn ; Cramer, Anccd. Or. Paris, vol, 
i. p. 395. 1. 22.) W. A. G. 

APOLLO'NIUS (’AttoAAc^a'ioj), said to have 
been a bishop of Ephksijs in the reigns of 
Coinmodus and Septimius Severus, about a.d. 
190. He wrote a work against the Christian 
sects called (Jataphryges and Pepuziani, of 
which some fragments are preserved in Eu- 
sebius. He appears to have also attacked the 
Moutanists, for it is stated that Tertullian 
defended them against him and Soter, bishop 
of Rome ; and Hieronymus _says that the 
.seventh book of Tertullian ’s work, IT^pt 'EKard- j 
ffsws, which is now lost, was directed against 
Apollonius. (Anonymus, Pradest hiatus j 26, , 
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I APOLLO'NIUS GLAUCUS, tlie author 
of a treatise “ On Internal Diseases,” “ De In- 
terioribus,” consisting of several books, from 
which C^ailius Aurelianus quotes a passage 
on the subject of lumbrici. He must have 
lived some time in or before the second cen- 
tury after Christ. W. A. G. 

APOLLO'NIUS, GULIELMUS. [Ai>ol- 
I noNiJ, Guliklmus.J 

APOLi.O'NIUS HEROPHILE'US 
(’AttoAAwvios 6'lipofpi\€ios') lived before Archi- 
genes and Andromachus, (by which latter 
w riter he is several times quoted,) and there- 
fore in or before the first century after Christ. 
He was a follower of Herophilus, (and there- 
fore lived at least as late as the third century 
B. c.) and is said to have passed some of his 
time at Alexandria, which was at that time, 
under the reign of the Ptolemies, the most 
celebrated medical school in exi.stence. 
Nothing more is known of the events of his 
life, but it seiuns most probable that he is the 
same person who is sometimes called Apol- 
lonius ]Mus. He wu’ote a w ork Uepl Mvpcct\ 
On Ointments,” an extract from which is 
preserved by Atlienocus, in which he speci- 
fies which cities and countries were famous for 
the preparation of particular perfumes. Among 
other persons he mentions a Stratonice, 
“ the wife (or daughter) of Eumeiies” (T-i/z/ 
Ei/gcVous), who was probably the daughter 
of Ariarathes IV., king of Cappadocia, who 
was betrothed, b. c. 188, to J’lumenes II., 
king of Pergamus, n. r. 197 — 159. (Clinton, 
Fasti Ilcllentciy vol. iii.) ; and as Apollonius 
speaks of her as a person who had apparently 
been dead some time when he wrote, this 
W'ould help to fix his date in the first century 
B. c. His principal work appears to have 
been a pharmaceutical treatise entitled, 
EvirSpiara ^dpjuLaica (or BorjdijfjLaTaf) “ Medi- 
cines (or Aids) that are easily procured,” 
consisting of at least two books. It is very 
frequently quoted by Galen, and generally 
wdth apparent approbation, who says that it 
contained almost all that was to be found in 
the work of Archigenes on the same subject, 
md that it was in some respects superior to 
it though written earlier. It is probably this 
work that is referred to by Oribasius in the 
beginning of his treatise on the same sub- 
ject ; and it is also from this work that a 
fragment is taken, which still exists in JMS. 
in the king’s library at Paris, of which the 
title is given in the first volume of Dr. 
Cramer’s “ Anecdota Gracca Parisiensia,” 
and which is probably the same as that wdiich 
is preserved by Galen in the ninth chapter of 
the sixth book of his work “ De Compo- 
sitionc Mcdicamentorum secundum Locos.” 

It is uncertain which work of Apollonius is 
referred to by (Radius Aurelianus, when he 
says that he considered the veins and arteries 
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of the lungs to he the parts afi'ectert in 
jineumonia. (Cailius Aurelianiis, J>e Morb. 
Acut. lib. ii. cap. 28. p. 18J). cd. Amman ; 
Athenmus, lib. xv. cap. 38. p. C88.; Cramer, 
Anted. Cir. Paris, vol. i. p. 395. ; Oribasius, 
Enpor. nd Eunap. lib. i. Praam, p. .574. ed. 
1 f. Stei)h. ; (ialeii, Ih Compos. Medicam. 
see. Lite. lib. il. cap. 1. tom. xii. p. .510. 
.514., lib. V. cap. .5. p. 8.58., lib. vi. cap. 9. 
p. 995.) W. A. G. 

y\POLLO'NIUS HTPPOCRA'TICUS, a 
pupil of Hippocrates II. (the most celebrated of 
that name) 'who must have lived in the fourth 
century b. c. Nothing more is known of the 
events of his life. He is said to have been 
excessively severe with regard to the quantity 
of drink which he allowed to his patients that 
were suffering from fever ; for, having 
divided the eyathus into twelve parts, he 
gave them only two or three of these, which 
(reckoning the eyathus as containing .0825 
of a pint, or rather more than thirteen 
drachms) would amount to about three or 
four drachms, or not quite a table spoonful. 
'I’his gave occasion to Urasistratus to throw 
the blame on Hippocrates himself, and to 
accu.se him of half killing his patients by 
starving them. He does not appear to have 
written any medical work.s. (Galen, De Opt. 
Scefa^ cap. 14. tow. i. p. 144. cd. Kiihn ; 

llippocr. I)e Acut. Morb. VictUy^ 
lib. i. cap. 24. tom. XV. p. 47 8 ., lib. iii. cap. 38. 
p. 702., lib. iv. cap. .5. p. 744. ; Oe Vchcp Sect, 
adv. Erasist cap. 9. tom. xi. p. 182. ; Littre, 
CEuvres Completes d’lLppocr. tome i. p. 328. 
(*t seq.) W, A. G. 

APOLLO'NIIJS, LiEVI'NUS, a geo- 
grapher and historian, was a native of a 
village in the neighbourhood of Bruges, and 
lived during the latter half of the sixteenth 
century. He called himself sometimes Gando- 
bruganus Middelburgensis. He died in one of 
the Canary islands while on a voyage to Peru. 
Apollonius is the author of two works which 
in their time had a great reputation, and 
were translated into several languages. They 
are still indispensable to those who study the 
history of Peru and Florida. 1. “Libri 
Quinque de Peruviae Regionis inter novi 
’ Orbis Provincias celeberrimac Inventione, et 
Rebus in eadem gestis,” Antwerp, 1567, 

8 VO. 2. “ De Navigatione Gallorum in Ter- 
ram Floridam, deque Clade Anno 1565 ab 
Hispanis accepta,” Antwerp, 1568, 8vo. 
(Andreaj, Bibliotheca Belgi^a; Swertius, 
Atherice Belgicce ; Adelung, Supplement to 
Jdcher, Allgem. Gelehrten Lexic. i. 971.) L. S. 

APOLLO'NIIJS MEMPHI TES (*A^oA- 
\d)Vios 6 was, as his name implies, a 

native of Memphis in Egypt, who belonged to 
the school of Erasistratus, and who, as he is 
first <pi()tcd by Erotianus, must have lived be- 
tween the third century b.c. and the first cen- 
tury after Christ. He is probably the .same 
person w ho is called Apollonius Stratonius. 
He wrote a w'ork IIcpl ’'Apdpaiy, “On the 
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Articulations,” which is quoted by Erotianus; 
another, Tltpl rcuv ’E/ct5s MepoJv rov Sw/aaros, 
Kal riv^s al ^Ovopaaiai Aerwy, “ On the ex- 
ternal Parts of the Body, and their Names ; ” 
and a third called "Opot, “ Definitions,” 
both quoted by Galen. It is uncertain 
whether it is from either of these wmrks that 
two passages are ([uotedby Ctelius Aurelianus; 
but, besides these, Apollonius seems to have 
w'ritten a work on Materia Medica, which is 
not now extant, but which seems to have 
enjoyed some reputation, as it is ([noted by 
Galen, Aetius, Nicolaus Myrepsus, and the 
Scholiast to N icander. (Galen, Vejinit.^ Proa m. 
tom. xix. p. 347. cd. Kiihn, I)e Antid. lib. ii. 
cap. 14. tom. xiv. p. 188., Introd. cap. 10. 
tom. xiv. p. 700. ; Erotianus, Gloss. IJippocr. 
in voce p. 86. cd. Franzius ; I'adius 

Aurelianus, J)e Morb. Chron. lib. iii. cap. 8. 
p. 469., lib. iv. cap. 8. p. 537. cd. Amman ; 
Ac^ius, l)e Medic, tetrab. ii. serm. ii. cap. 
84. p. 289., serm. iii. cap. 20. p. 307. ed. 
II. Steph. ; Nicolaus Myrepsus, l)e Compos. 
Medicam. p. 831. ed. H. Steph. ; Scholia in 
Nicand. p. 28. b., 38. b. ed. Aid. ; Gronovius, 
Thes. Grwe. Anthj. vol. iii. lit. II.) W. A. G. 

APOLLONIUS MOLON. [Apollonius 
OF Alauanda.] 

APOLLO NIUS MUS (’AnoWt^uios <iMDs), 
was a contemporary of Strabo, and therefore 
lived at the close of the first century u. c. 
He was a follower of Herophilus, and a fel- 
lo\^ -pupil of lleraclides of Erythra.*, and 
therefore, perhaps, a pupil of Chrysermus, 
who w'as one of the tutors to Heraclide.s. 
Nothing more is known of the events of his 
life; but it seems probable that he is the 
same physician who is sometimes called 
Apollonius Herophileus. He wrote a long 
work, “ On the Sect founded by Herophilus,” 
Uepl rrfs 'HpoipiKov Atpeo-ctos, of which the 
twenty-eighth book is quoted by Cmlius Au- 
relianus, on the subject of pleurisy, and the 
twenty-ninth by Galen, on the subject of the 
pulse. This is also referred to in a corrupt 
passage* by Soranus, where, in treating of 
the question whether or not there are any 
diseases peculiar to wmmen, he mentions 
Apollonius Mus together with Herophilus 
and Erasistratus as holding the negative. He 
is said by Cclsus to have written a work 
on pharmacy, which is probably the treatise 
by Apollonius Herophileus, “ On Medicines 
that are easily procured.” Perhaps too this 
may be the work alluded to by Palladius, 
when he says that he wrote a Dynameron, in 
which he ordered the same troche for every 
kind of dysentery. (Cmlius Aurelianus, De 
Morb. Acut. lib. ii. cap. 13. p. 110. ed. Amman ; 
(k'l.sus, ])(‘ Medic, lib. v. Prerf. p. 221. cd. 
Argent. ; Strabo, (rcogr. lib. xiv. cap. 1. p. 
182. cd. Tauchn ; Galen, De Dijfer. Puls. 
lib. iv. cap. 10. tom. viii. p. 744. or 746., T)c. 
IJignosc. Puls. lib. iv. cap. 3. tom. viii. p. 955., 

• Instead of r^irca rii( ciigsceug, wo should read r^iru 
T»jf Algierim, or Ihji rijf Al«tncje. ‘ 
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De Antid. lib. ii. cap. 7, 8. tom. xiv. p. 143. 
146. cd. KUhn ; Palladius, Comment in 
Hippocr. “ Epid. VI." in Dietz, Schol. in 
Jlippocr. et Gal. vol. ii. p. 98. ; Soranus, De 
Arte Obstetr. p. 210. ed. Dietz.) W. A. G. 

APOLLO'NIUS (*AiroAA.cii/tos), of JMyn- 
DiJS, an astronomer and astrologer who lived 
in the time of Alexander the Great. He 
asserted that he had learned his science from 
the Chaldaians. He maintained that the 
comets were stars like the sun and the moon, 
only of a ditterent form ; that they were very 
numerous and moved in the more distant 
regions of the universe, but that they became 
visible only when they came nearer to our 
earth. He also maintained that the Ohal- 
dacans knew the courses of the comets as 
well as those of the planets. These state- 
ments are just sufficient to show the import- 
ance of his works, which are completely lost, 
with the exception of the above-mentioned 
notices, which are preserved in Seneca. Apol- 
lonius was also greatly skilled in explaining 
nativities. Stephanus of liyzantium speaks 
of a grammarian, Apollonius, who was like- 
wise a native of Myndus, but his identity 
with the astronomer is more than doubtful. 
(Seneca, Naturahs Quastiones^ vii, 3. 17.; 
Steplianiis Jlyzant., under Mvvhos.') L. S. 

APOLLG'NIVS (’A7roAA(wi/zoy), a Greek 
sophist and rlietoricfan of Nauchatis in 
Egypt. He was a pupil of the sophists Adrianus 
and (^hrcstiis, but resembled them in his oratory 
as little as if he had never heard them. He 
taught rhetoric at Athens as an opponent to 
Heraclides, and consequently in the reign of 
Septimius Severus, that is, about a, d. 200. 
He chiefly cultivated political oratory, which 
is said to have been very polished and 
studied, but without spirit. He and his 
pupils and friends formed a faction, which in 
its hostility to Heraclides went so far as to 
compel him to quit Athens. Apollonius 
was at one time engaged as private tutor 
to a Macedonian family of not very high 
rank, and he is censured for this as if 
he had made the engagement out of mere 
love of money ; but he was nevertheless very 
generous towards the Greeks whenever they 
needed assistance ; and it is also stated that it 
was very easy to make a bargain with him 
for instruction. He was universally beloved 
at Athens, where he died at the age of seventy. 
He had a son Ruflnus, by a concubine, who 
likewise devoted himself to rhetoric, but ap- 
pears to have been a person of no talent. 
(Philostratus, Viia> Sophistarum, ii. 19. 26. 

§ 2. ; Eudocia, p. 66.) L. S. 

APOLLO'NIUS OPHIS CAvo\\<S>vios 6 
''0<f)is\ lived probably in the second or first 
century n. c., and is by some persons sup- 
posed to be Apollonius Pergamenus, by others 
Apollonius Ther. He wrote a work, which ^ 
is not now extant, in which he abridged and | 
arranged the treatise of Bacchius in explana- | 
tion of the obsolete words to be found in j 
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Hippocrates. (Erotianus, Gloss. Ifippocr. 
p. 8. ed. Franzius.) W. A G 

APOLLO'NIUS ORGA'NIClJS(’A7roAA(il 
pios ^OpyaviKus), if the reading be not coiTu])t, 
is the author of some medical formulm quoted 
by Galen, and must therefore have lived in 
or before the second century after Christ. 
Perhaps, however, the work quoted may be 
the EvTrSpKTTa of Apollonius Herophileus. 
(Galen, IJe Compos. Medicam. sec. Gen. lib. 
V. cap. 15. tom. xiii. p. 856. ed. Kiilin.) 

W. A. G. 

APOLLO'NIUS PERGiEUS (’AiroAAftJj/ioy 
TlepyaTos)^ so called from Perga in Pamphjlia, 
his birth-place, was born in the reign of 
Ptolemy Euergetes, and lived at Alexandria 
under Ptolemy Philopator ( n. c. 222 — 205). 
The time of his death is not known accurately: 
but he was living when Archimedes died 
(b. c. 212). Pappus represents him as in- 
clined to do injustice to the merits of others ; 
Eutocius, his commentator, states that, while 
living, he was called “ the great geometer,” 
on account of his discoveries in conic sections. 
This title, with the definite article, belongs 
rather to Archimedes. But Apollonius lived 
at Alexandria, the geometrical capital, and 
Archimedes in Sicily, then the “ultima Thule” 
of all science. Nothing more is know n of 
his life. 

Apollonius was an astronomer as w’cll as a 
geometer. Ptolemy has preserved his theo- 
rems on the stationary points of the planets; 
and we must suppose that he was the first 
who solved the problem of finding the 
stationary points and arc of retrogradation, 
on the epicyclic hypothesis, which, though it 
now bears the name of Ptolemy, had been 
struck out by Hipparchus. Another Ptolemy 
( not the astronomer, but the one surnamed 
Chennus, the son of Hephsestio, whose frag- 
ments are preserved in Photius ) sa> s that 
Apollonius, who became a celebrated as- 
tronomer under Philopator, got the nick- 
name of Epsilon, because he was a diligent 
observer of the moon, which was signified by 
the letter c. Fabricius thinks this refers to 
another Apollonius, but without assigning 
any reason. Copernicus (according to his 
biographer, Gassendi) attributes to Apollonius 
an astronomical system identical with that 
afterwards proposed by Tycho Brahe, of 
which we never could find any other notice. 
But laitely, in the extracts from the “ Har- 
monicon Cceleste ” given by M. Libri, we 
have seen an assertion of Vieta, that the 
system just mentioned was called Apollonian, 
because the Sun (Apollo) is the centre of 
the planetary epicycles : and this is likely 
enough to have been the true state of the case. 

The works of Apollonius which have been 
preserved are seven books of Conic Sections, 
and a book “ Dc Sectione Rationis.” Besides 
those. Pappus, in the celebrated preface to 
his seventh book (in Halley’s edition of the 
tract “ De Sectione Rationis,” this preface is 
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given in Greek and Latin) gives the titles of 
other works, “ De Spatii Sectione,” “ D< 
Sectione determinata,” “ De Tactionibiis,’ 
“ De Inclinationibus,” “ De Plaiiis Locis,” 
with a short description of the several con- 
tents. Various attempts have been made to 
restore these and other lost treatises ; that is, 
to write the most probable imitations of them 
from such hints as surviving authors liave 
left. Mention of these properly belongs to 
the biography of the restorers, not of the re- 
scored ; it is here only necessary to caution 
the reader against a mistake sometimes made, 
namely, taking the restorations for genuine 
works. Proeliis mentions two works of 
Apollonius, “ De C’ochlea,” and “ De per- 
turbatis llationibus.” Vitruvius attributes to 
him the invention of a species of clock called 
pharcint ; and Eiitocius speaks of a work 
called 'CIkvt6Boov^ a word which has puzzled 
the commentators, in which Apollonius ex- 
tended the quadrature of the circle given by 
Archimedes. Pappus, in the fragment of the 
second book which Wallis has preserved, re- 
fers to some arithmetical work of Apollonius, 
but not by name. Procliis mentions an 
attemi)t of his to prove the axioms of Euclid. 
Up to the middle of the seventeenth century, 
nothing of Apollonius was known except the 
first four books of the C\)nic Sections, wliich 
had come down in Greek, with the commen- 
tary of Eiitocius of Ascalon (a. j). r)4()) in the 
same language ; of these, one Latin transla- 
tion had appeared at Venice in 1537, by 
J. J3. Meiniiiius ; another, by (Jomniandiiie 
at llologna, in 150(1 ; and a third, of little 
note, by the Jesuit Claude Richard, at Ant- 
werp, in 1655. Translations had been made 
into Arabic, whicli were to be found in Eu- 
ropean libraries, but had not been looked for. 
About the middle of that century, James 
Goliiis, professor of Oriental languages at 
Leiden, returned from the East with abund- 
ance of Oriental manuscripts, and among 
others, with seven books of the (>onic Sec- 
tions. Rut, so it happened, in 1658, before 
Golius liad published anything, Alfonso Ro- 
relU found, among the manuscripts which had 
been removed by purchase from the Medicean 
library to that of Florence, an Arabic writing 
with a lAitin title “ Apollonii Perga?i Coni- 
eorum Lihri Octo.” Montucla says that it 
has an Italian title : the fact is, the Italians 
were long in the habit of speaking of Latin 
as if they considered it a vernacular lan- 
guage. This manuscript, which professed to 
be a translation by Abalphat of Ispahan, 
on being examined by the assistance of cer- 
tain Maronites then at Florence, turned out 
to agree Avith the Greek in the four books 
which were common to both, and was accord- 
ingly acknowledged as a genuine translation. 
Rut it only contained seven books, and a note 
on the manuscript which Golius brought to 
Europe stated, that no Arab translator had 
ever found more than seven books ; but (ac- 
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cording to Golius as cited by Mersenne) Aben 
Eddin, a learned bibliographer, states that he 
had seen a part of the eighth book in Arabic, 
and also that he had seen, in the same lan- 
guage, all the works of Apollonius mentioned 
by Pappus, and more. The Maronites above- 
mentioned recommended that the translation 
should be entrusted to Abraham Ecchellensis 
(so his name, whatever it was, had been 
Latinised), another Maronite, then at Rome, 
and a distinguished teacher of Oriental lan- 
guages. Accordingly Rorelli and Ecchel- 
lensis completed the translation of the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh books, and published it at 
Florence in 1661. Ravins also published a 
translation of the same, from the Arabic of 
one Abdii-l-malek, at Kiel (Kilonium) in 
1669 : this translation Halley terms barbarous. 
The story of the restoration of these three 
books, which Avas nearly completed when 
Rorelli made his discovery, belongs to the life 
of Viviani. [Viviant, Vincentio.] 

Rut the best edition of Apollonius, and the 
only one which contains the Greek as far as 
it goes, is the folio published at Oxford in 
17 It), by Halley, (Gregory, who began it, 
died before much progress had been made). 
The origin of the splendid editions of Euclid, 
Apollonius, and Archimedes, which tlie uni- 
versity of Oxford published during the last 
century, belongs to the life of Doctor Edward 
Rernard.* [Rkrnard, Edward.] Halley 
had previously, in 1706, (8vo.) published at 
Oxford, from the Arabic, the treatise “ De 
Sectione Rationis;” he did not understand 
Arabic wlien he began, and had only the 
as.si.stance of a few leaves of the translation 
which Rernard had left. He procured, for 
the edition of Apollonius, the manuscript 
brought to Europe by Golius, which ho 
found useful in interpreting and filling up 
even the Greek text. This edition contains 
the four books and the commentary of Euto- 
cius in Greek and Latin ; the fil'th, sixth, and 
seventh books, in Halley’s translation from 
the Arabic ; and Halley’s attempt at a res- 
titution of the eighth hook from the preli- 
minary lemmas given by Pappus. It also 
contains the two hooks of Screnus on the 
cone and cylinder. 

The contents of the great work of Apollo- 
nius, taking the several hooks in order, are ; 
— I. The cone and its sections, the subcon- 
trary circles, the ellipse, hyperbola, and pa- 
rabola, and their distinctive jiropcrties. Apol- 
lonius uses all these terms ; Archimedes had 
the word parabola only (56 propositions). II. 
On the axes, diameters, and asymptotes (53 
props.). III. A miscellaneous book, in ex- 
tension of the former ones, with properties of 
what are now called the foci (56 props.). 
IV. On the mutual intersections of the curves 

> It is singular that, by a mere accidental coincidence, 
the university has fulfilled his first three intentions in 
his own order. He meant that Pappus should bo tlio 
fourth. 

I 
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(55 props.). V. On maxima and minima 
lines, and on normals (77 props.). VI. On 
equal and on similar sections (33 props.). 

VII. On conjugate diameters (51 props.). 

VIII. (conjectural) Prol^ems for construc- 

tion from given data. It is asserted by Pap- 
pus that Euclid wrote on conic sections, and 
that the first four books of Apollonius are 
taken from Euclid’s work : and Eutocius 
mentions that Heracleius, the writer of a life 
of Archimedes, charged Apollonius with pla- 
giarism from Euclid. Jlut since it is certain 
that Archimedes, and all who preceded Apol- 
lonius, only used that section of a right cone 
which is at right angles to one of its sides, 
and that Apollonius used every section of every 
cone, right or oblique — it is as certain that 
every part of the work of Apollonius in 
which he has any obligation to his predeces- 
sors must have been entirely remodelled ac- 
cording to his own system. The student who 
wishes to get an idea of the genius of Apol- 
lonius should read the fifth book. (Pappus; 
Eutocius ; Viviani, Pref. Op. de. Max. ct 
Min. \ ITalh'y, Op. Cit. ; Montucla; Fabri- 
cius, Jllhliolli. vol. iv.) A. Tie jM. 

APOLLO'NIUS PEIIGAMENUSCAttoA- 
Kiavios 6 Tlepydixr)vos\ a native of Pergamus in 
M)sia, must have lived in or before the first 
century b, c., as he is mentioned by Varro in 
his treatise on agriculture, as having writ- 
ten on that subject. Tie is also mentioned 
by Columella and Pliny. He appears also to 
have written a surgical or medical work, the 
title of Avhich is not preserved. Rather a 
long extract from it is quoted by Oribasiiis, in 
which Apollonius recommends scarification 
of the legs in certain eases in preference 
to blood-letting. In another passage (also 
(pioted by Oribasius) he says that he had 
heard that many persons had recovered from 
hydrophobia produced by other causes, but 
not one after he had been bitten by a mad 
dog. Ditterent persons suppose him to be 
the same as Apollonius Opliis, or Apol- 
lonius Thcr, or Apollonius J lerophileus, but 
apparently without sufficient reason. (Varro, 
AV PuA't. lib. i. cap. 1. ^8.; Columella, 
J)(i Reliust. lib. i. cap. 1. §9. ed, Sehneider; 
Pliny, Index to Hist. Nat. lib. x.; Oribasius, 
Sijnops. lib. i. cap. 14. p. 10., lib. viii. cap. 
13. p 124., Medic. Collect, lib. vii. cap. 19, 
20. p. 31G., JEupor. ad JHunap. lib. i. cap. 9. 
p. 578. ed. H. Steph.; Mattliaci’s Collection 
of Greek Medical writers, entitled XXL 
Veterum et Clarorum Medicoram Grcvcorvm 
Varia Opuscula, Moscow, 1808, 4to. p. 144.) 

W. A. G. 

APOLI.O'NllJS, PETRUS COLLA'- 
TIUS, calls himself a presbyter of Novara, 
but nothing is known of him, except that he 
is the author of several Latin poems. One 
of them, in four books, is on the “Destruction 
of Jerusalem” (dc Excidio Ilierosolymai), 
which was first printed at Milan in 1481, 4to. 
A second edition was published by J . Gagnseus 
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at Paris (1516), and a third at Antwerp by A. 
Vanderbruch. Some other poems of Apollo- 
nius, among which we may mention “ Car- 
men heroicum de Davide et Golia,” “Christi 
Querela ad Judajos,” “ Elegia de Laudibus 
Vitaj rustic®,” and epigrams were collected 
and edited by L. A. Cotta, Milan, 1692, 4to. 
The poetical merits of these productions are not 
great ; and almo .t the only remarkable thing 
in the history of Apollonius is, that some 
editors of the Fathers have regarded him as 
a Christian poet of the seventh century of our 
aera, and accordingly have printed his poem on 
the destruction of Jerusalem among the w orks 
of the Fathers. Rut GerardVossius, Fabricius, 
and others, have shown that he must have 
lived about a. d. 1480, and that he is the 
same person whom J. CsDsar Sea I iger mentions 
in the sixth book of his j)oetics as belonging 
to the fifteenth century, and of whom he says 
that he published (versified) Fasti wdiicli were 
praiseworthy for their pious spirit, but wu*re 
cold as poetical productions, and unsuceessrul, 
whenever the author went out of the elegiac 
metre. (Vossius, Ue IliAtoricis Latinis^ p. 
811. &c. ; Fabricius, Biblioth. Latina, lib. iv. 
c. 2.) U S. 

APOLLO'NIUS PRUSIENSIS ChnoWii- 
vios & Tlpovaiivs'), a native of Prusa in Rithynia, 
w^ho must have lived in or before the second 
century after (ffirist, as he is quoted by 
Soranus on the subject of the proper method 
of extracting the placenta after parturition. 
(Soranus, De Arte Obstelr. p. 95. ed. Dietz.) 

W. A. G. 

APOLLO'NIUS RHO'DTUS {XiroWiiuios 
'P(i5<os) was a native of Alexandria, and a 
.son of Si Ileus or llleus and Rhode. He be- 
longed to the tribe {fpohi}) Ptolemais, at Alex- 
andria. When Athenams and TElian call 
him “ a Rhodian or Naucratian,” they pro- 
bably mean no more than that he w^as ho- 
noured with the civic franchise at Naucratis, 
as he had before been at Rhodes. The exact 
time of his birth is not known, but it is pro- 
bable that he was born about n. c. 235, in the 
reign of Ptolemy Euergetes, and that he died 
in that of Ptolemy Ei)ipharies, wdio was king 
of Egypt from n. c. 204 to b. c. 181. Apol- 
lonius Avas at first a pupil of Callimachus, 
but a difference in taste and in view ing the 
objects of poetry soon arose between them, 
which alienated the pupil from his master, 
and ended in that enmity which gave vent in 
bitter invectives. Apollonius appears to have 
imbibed at an early age a great love for an- 
tique simplicity. Homer and the early Greek 
poets were his great models, whereas Calli- 
machus, who possessed scarcely any poetical 
talent, mistook a pompous display of anti- 
quarian lore for poetry. Apollonius con- 
ceived the plan of writing an epic poem on 
the expedition of the Argonauts (^ApyovavriKd), 
w'ith Jason as its hero. The Homeric poems 
were his models, and he completed his poem 
when yet a youth (^^t^^os). But when he 
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read it before a put)lic assembly at Alexan- , 
dria, be was treated with contempt and ridi- j 
ciile. 'The youthful production may, to some 
extent, have deserved this severe censure ; 
but there is no doubt that the envy and malice 
of the other Alexandrine poets, with Calli- 
machus at their head, prejudiced the audience 
aj^ainst the young poet. Disheartened by 
this failure, and unable to bear the disgrace 
or to struggle against the jealousy of his con- 
temporary poets, Apollonius left Alexandria, 
and went to llhodes. The Greek Anthology 
(xi. 27.').) contains a severe epigram by him on 
(.killinmchiis, which was in all probability writ- 
ten about this time. Callimachus retaliated 
by several satirical allusions in his poems, of 
which his hymn on Apollo exhibits some 
specimens, and more especially by a separate 
poem, called “ Ibis,” which is now lost, but 
of which we may form an idea from the imi- 
tation in Ovid’s “ Ibis.” In Rhodes, Apollo- 
nius taught rhetoric with great success, and 
subjected his “ Argonautica ” to a thorough re- 
vision ; and when it had received all the 
improvements of which the author thought 
it capable, he read it to the Rhodians. It 
was received with extraordinary favour ; and 
this proof of his poetical talent, together 'with 
the al)ility he had shown as a teacher of rhe- 
toric, induced the Rhodians to honour him 
with their franchise and other distinctions. 
He himself was so delighted w'ith this, that 
henceforth he called himself a Rhodian ; by 
which name he was afterwards, and is to this 
day, distinguished from the numerous other 
persons of the name of Apollonius. Not- 
withstanding this acknowledgment of his 
talents in a foreign land, he is said to have 
returned to Alexandria. Here he now read 
the second and improved edition of his poem, 
which is said to have made such a sensation, 
that he was at once looked up to as the greatest 
poet of the day. He was appointed chief 
manager of the libraries in the museum at 
Alexandria, probably in b.c. 194, as the suc- 
cessor of Eratosthenes. Apollonius appears 
to have passed the remainder of his life at 
Alexandria, for he is said to have been 
buried there, and in the same tomb with Cal- 
limachus. This account of the life of Apol- 
lonius is based upon Suidas and the two ano- 
nymous Greek biographies which are printed 
in most editions of the “ Argonautica.” 

t)f the works of Apollonius Rhodius, which 
do not appear to have been very numerous, 
the “ Argonautica,” in four books, is the only 
one that has come down to us. The work in 
its present form is the second or revised 
edition, which he published during his stay 
in Rhodes. Gerhard, in the work cited below, 
has shown satisfactorily that there is no MS. 
of the first edition, but that those which do 
exist contain the text of the second, with a 
few interpolations here and there from the 
first, of which the Scholia also have pre- 
served some readings. As regards the ma- 
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lerials of the “ Argonautica,” Apollonius, like 
all the poets of that period, collected them by 
extensive reading. The legends they took 
for their subjects had ceased to live in the 
minds of the people, and had become the ex- 
clusive property of the learned, who gathered 
them from the early poets, logographers, his- 
torians, and geographers, and combined them 
into new forms. The Scholia on Apollonius 
seldom lose an opportunity of telling us from 
what source the particular statements arc 
derived. The arrangement of the materials 
in the “ Argonautica” is of the simplest kind: 
there is no artificial contrivance for the pur- 
pose of making a plot; and at first sight it 
might even appear that the plan of the “ Ar- 
gonautiea” is simpler than that of the “Odys- 
.sey.” The course of the narrative is seldom 
interrupted by episodes, and generally speak- 
ing they are not introduced except where 
they are essential, and they are scarcely ever 
mere ornaments. The interference of the 
gods in the events described is very rare, and 
occurs only incidentally. The interest of 
the whole poem, therefore, does not lie in its 
plot, but in the manner in which the whole 
subject and each part is treated, and in the 
peculiar interest which is attached to the 
story. Rut as this interest was no longer 
sufficiently fresh to secure popularity, Apol- 
lonius enlivened it with his descriptions of 
the tender passion of love, and of the emotions 
of the heart, which are rarely introduced in 
the earlier epics. The portions of the poem 
containing such descriptions arc executed 
with great felicity, and the “Argonautica” on 
the whole shows that the author was superior 
to most of his contemporary poets. Rut, 
notwithstanding these and other excellencies, 
the narrative is occasionally tedious ; and 
notwithstanding all the variety of character 
and incident, the poem wants that freshness 
of conception and execution which in the 
best epic poems secures the interest and wins 
the sympathy of the reader. We cannot help 
feeling that it is the work of labour rather 
than of faith and inspiration : the poet pro- 
ceeds throughout with the utmost caution. 
Even Quintilian and Longinus appear to 
have felt this, for Quintilian speaks of the 
mediocrity that pervades the whole poem, 
above which Apollonius does not rise, and 
below which he is prevented from falling by 
his caution (sequalis quucdam mediocritas) ; 
and Longinus speaks of his thoughtfulness, 
which, indeed, prevented him from rushing 
into errors and inconsistencies, but is at the 
same time one of the causes of his inferiority 
to the earlier epic poets. The style and lan- 
guage are imitations of Homer; but the 
language is cramped by the aim of the author 
to be brief and grammatically correct. Apol- 
lonius, however, is free from all studied ob- 
scurity and the learned pomp and ostentation 
of the poets of that period. The opposition 
which the reigning school of poetry at first 
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made to Apollonius and his views of poetry 
seems to have been silenced soon after the 
publication of the second edition of the poem, 
for several learned Greeks, some of whom 
must have been contemporaries of Apollo- 
nius, wrote commentaries upon the “ Argo- 
nautica.” Among these commentators we 
may mention Charon, Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium, Lucillns of Tarrha, Theon, and Ire- 
iiaeiis. From their commentaries arfe derived 
our present valuable Scholia on Apollonius. 
Some of them were published in the .editio 
princeps of the Argonautica, by Janus Las- 
caris, at Florence (1496, 4to.), whence they 
arc usually called the Florentine Scholia ; and 
others (Scholia Parisina) were subsetpiently 
added to them from a Paris MS. by Schaifer 
in his edition of the “ Argonautica ” (I-.eipzig, 
1810-13, 2 vols. 8 VO.). Among the Ro- 

mans, the “ Argonautica” of Apollonius were 
very popular : Virgil has borrowed verses 
from it ; and P. Terentius Varro Atacinus, 
another poet of the Augustan age, made a 
Latin translation of it, of which Quintilian 
speaks favourably. The Latin poem “ Ar- 
gonautica ” of Valerius Flaccus is a free imi- 
tation of that of Apollonius. About a. i>. 500, 
in the reign of Anastasius I., a Greek, of the 
name of Marianus, made a paraphrase of the 
poem, consisting of 5608 iambic lines. Be- 
sides the two editions of the “ Argonautica ” 
already mentioned, the following deserve to 
be noticed. The editio princeps was fol- 
lowed by that of Aldus (Venice, 1581, 8vo.), 
which is scarcely more than a reprint of the 
former ; in fact, all the subsequent editions, 
even including that of Henry Stephens, have 
no critical value. The first scholar who 
attempted to correct the text partly by the 
assistance of MSS., and partly by conjectural 
emendations, was Brunck, whose edition ap- 
peared at Strassburg, 1780, both in 4to. and 
8vo. The edition of J. Shaw (Oxford, 1777, 
4to.) has no merits except the fine paper and 
print. The best editions are those of Schaefer 
and of Wcllauer (Leipzig, 1828, 2 vols. 8vo,), 
the latter of which contains all the known 
Scholia ; and the text is much emended with 
pjthe assistance of many MSS. There are 
several English translations of the Argonau- 
tica ; those of F. Fawkes and Edward Bur- 
naby Greene were printed in London, in 
1780, 8vo. 

Besides the “ Argonautica,” the ancients 
mention the following works of Apollonius : 
— 1. “ Epigrams,” of which we possess only 
that on Callimachus. 2. Grammatical or 
critical works, one of which was on Archi- 
lochus (vepl and another 

ZryvtlSoTov, which referred probably to the 
revision of the Homeric poems made by that 
grammarian, since the Scholiasts on Homer 
occasionally refer to remarks of Apollonius. i 
A peculiar class of works, of which Apollo- 
nius wrote several, were, 3. his KrianSf that 
is, “ Accounts of the Foundations of Towns.” 
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Most of them appear to have been epic poems 
and written in hexameter verse, as we see 
from* the fragments still extant. Five of 
them are known — a. *Po5ov ktIo-is^ of which a 
small fragment is preserved by Stephanus 
Byzantius, under AtStriov ; 5. ’HavKp&nuys 

Kritns, of which six lines are preserved in 
Athenacus ; c. 'AXe^avdpelas tcrhis ; d. Kailtvou 
Krlais; ande. KvlSov ktIotis, which is mentioned 
by Stephanus Byzantius, under "VvKriipios, 
Of the last three no fragments are extant. 

} There is also mention of a work of Apollo- 
nius called Canopus,” which was probably a 
work of a similar kind to his Krlartis. It was 
written in verse, and consisted of at least two 
books ; only two lines of it are preserved. 
(E. Gerliard, Leetkmes Apoiloniana, Leipzig, 
1816, 8vo. ; A. Weichert, Uchei' das Leben 
und Gedicht des Apollonius von llhodus, Meis- 
sen, 1821, 8vo.) L. S. 

APOLLONIUS STRATO'NIUS 
AiroWdvios 6 atth ^rpdraj/os) is called by Ti- 
raqueau (Tiraqucllus) in bis work “ De Nobili- 
tate,” the son of Straton, but, as Fabricius re- 
marks, it seems more likely that he was only 
his pupil. He w as a follower of Erasistratus 
(as was also his tutor Straton), and therefore 
may be conjectured to have lived about the 
third or second century b. c. He appears to 
have written a work on the Pulse, or else a 
medical treatise in wliich he gave three dif- 
ferent definitions of the Pulse, which are pre- 
served by Galen. He is by some supposed to 
be the same person as Apollonius Memphites, 
and with some probability. (Galen, De Differ, 
Puls. lib. iv. cap. 17. tom. viii. p. 759. ed. 
Kiihn.) W. A. O. 

APOLLO'NIUS T A RSENSIS CATroAAwVios 
6 Tap(T€vSj) a native of Tarsus in Cilicia, who 
must have lived in or before the first century 
after Christ, as he is quoted by Andromachus. 
His medical formula; are sometimes quoted 
by Galen, but nothing is known of the events 
of his life. (Galen, Dc Compos. Medicam. 
sec. Locos, lib. v. cap. 13. torn. xiii. p. 843. 
ed. Kiihn.) W. A. G. 

APOLLO'NIUS TIIER (’AttoAAwVws^ ©t^p) 
must have lived in or before the first century 
after Christ, as he is mentioned by Erotianus. 
He is by some persons supposed to be the 
same as Apollonius Ophis, or Apollonius 
Pergamenus. He appears to have written 
a work on the difficult words used by Hippo- 
crates, of which nothing remains but one 
short extract preserved by Erotianus ; and 
also a surgical treatise, from which Oribasius 
has extracted the account of a bandage to be 
used in case of a fracture of the jaw. (Ero- 
tianus, Gloss. Hippocr. p. 86. ed. Franzius ; 
Oribasius, Collect. Medic, lib. xlviii. cap. 40. in 
Mai, Class. Auct. e Vatic. Codic. Editi^ Rome, 

8 VO. 1831, tom. iv. p. 105.) W. A. G. 

APOLLO'NIUS of Ty'ana (’AiroAAoivios 
Twavei^s), a Pythagorean philosopher, who 
lived in the first century after Christ. He 
appears to have been a compound of the 
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philosopher, the fanatic, and the impostor, 
respecting whom authentic accounts were 
sufficiently scanty to leave plenty of room 
for fiction to play in, while what was known 
of him was remarkable enough to give an air 
of credibility to the most extravagant fictions 
of a later and uncritical age. We have what 
professes to be an historical account of him 
in a circumstantial narrative of his life by 
Flavius Philostratus the elder. This work 
was undertaken at the desire of Julia Domna, 
the wife of the Emperor Septimius Severus, 
who lent Philostratus an account of the travels 
and adventures of Apollonius, written by an 
A ssyrian named Damis, who had accompanied 
him. His account seems to have been the 
groundwork of the narrative of Philostratus. 
The reader may form his own opinion of the 
credibility of a writer who, if our biographer 
may be believed, gravely asserted that 
crossing Mount Caucasus he saw the chains 
with wliich Prometheus had been bound to 
the rock.^ The other sources from which 
Philostratus professes to have drawn his in- 
formation were, a work by one Maximus of 
AEgm, giving an account of the life of Apollo- 
nius at that place; a copy of the will of 
Apollonius, and some of his letters, pre- 
served in the library of Hadrian, at Antium; 
and various traditions collected in cities 
where the sage was revered, or temples whose 
obsolete rites he had restored. There was 
another account of Apollonius by Moeragenes, 
wliich Philostratus says he disregarded on 
account of the ignorance which the writer 
showed of many circumstances connected 
with the philosopher. Suidas and Eudocia 
(p. .‘184.) likewise mention an account of Apol- 
lonius by Sotericus Oasites. The most prolific 
source has been the invention of the writer 
himself. So preposterous are most of his 
fictions that some have even doubted the 
personal existence of Apollonius himself. 
That such a person, however, lived, and by 
his ascetic habits and pretended supernatural 
gifts attracted not merely the wonder but the 
adoration of the vulgar appears unquestion- 
able. The assertion of Dion Cassius that he 
lived in the time of Domitian, and the re- 
ligious reverence paid to him in many 
temples, are inconsistent with any other sup- 
position, though the fact that he is not 
mentioned by any writer earlier than Apu- 

* The personal existence of Damis is very question- 
.ible. Tnerc is nothing to show that the work as- 
cribed to him was not a mere fiction. According to 
Philostratus it h.id been presented by one of his rela- 
tions to the Empress Julia, from whose hands it passed 
into those of Philostratus, so that at all events it was 
not a book commonly known. Dohlcn, who considers 
it to have been a mere romance, remarks that the 
name Damis, or something like it, is a kind of standing 
type, when any account is to be given of India. Thus 
in Strabo Onesicritus converses with a Mandanis ; 
Porphyrius mentions Damadamis, with whom Bar- 
desancs held intercourse ; anti the same hero Dan- 
damis is found in Palladius. Amongst the Indians, 
Damas or Dama Is a common name. (Das alte Indien, 
Th. i. p. 73.) 
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I lei us and Lucian may be looked upon as a 
, proof that he did not play so important a 
^ part as is assigned to him by his biographer, 
j Had he been mixed up with the political events 
j of bis time in the way described by Philos- 
' tratus he could not fail to have been men- 
tioned by Tacitus and Suetonius. Dion 
Cassius talks of him as a certain Apollonius 
of Tyana. Having no other authentic sources 
of information, it is of course impossible for 
us to separate throughout the true from the 
false in the narrative of Philostratus ; but if 
we strip it of its marvellous features there 
seems no sufficient reason for denying it 
altogether a foundation in fact. The out- 
lines of it are perhaps genuine, and this 
appears to have been the light in which 
it was regarded by Eusebius. The following 
is a sketch of the account given by Philos- 
tratus ; — 

Apollonius was born at Tyana, a Greek 
colony in Cappadocia, somewhere probably 
about the commencement of the Christian 
sera. He was named after his father, who 
traced his descent to the original founders of 
the city. Wonders were not wanting at his 
birth, and we are told that the god Proteus 
appeared to his mother, and announced to 
her that the child she was about to bring forth 
would be an incarnation of himself, A 
chorus of swans is said to have ushered him 
into the world. In his native country he was 
reputed to he a son of Jupiter, but it appears 
that he did not himself lay claim to a divine 
parentage (Philostratus, i. 6.). At the age of 
fourteen he was taken to Tarsus and placed 
under the care of a rhetorician named Euthy- 
demus, a native of Phmnicia. * Disgusted with 
the luxuries and efleminate manners of the 
place, he obtained his father’s permission to 
remove with his instructor to the neighbour- 
ing town of iEgec. Here he became 
acquainted with disciples of the schools of 
Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, Chrysippus, 
and Epicurus. lie was instructed by Euxe- 
nus in the doctrines of Pythagoras, and by 
the age of sixteen was an enthusiastic dis- 
ciple of that philosopher, and resolved to 
observe rigidly his ascetic regulations. Ac- 
cordingly, he clothed himself in linen, went 
barefoot, suffered his beard and hair to grow, 
abstained from flesh and wine, and renounced 
the company of women. He betook himself 
to the temple of iEscuIapius at Mgai, and the 
god was pleased to intimate his satisfaction 
at having such a guest. The fame of his 
wisdom soon spread, and attracted numbers 
to the place. When he had reached the age 
of twenty his father died. He hastened to 
Tyana, and buried him with his own hands. 
He divided his own share of the inheritance 
with his elder brother, whom he succeeded 
n reclaiming from a vicious course of life, 
ind distributed most of the remainder among 
his relatives. He then returned to his ascetic 
discipline, and entered upon the observance 
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of the five years’ mystic silence. This period 
1 r‘ spent partly in Pamphylia and partly in 
Cilicia. He afterwards visited other parts of 
Asia Minor. His principal concern was to 
re-establish in their original purity the re- 
ligious rites of the Greek cities which he 
came to, and to replace barbaric ceremonies 
with others of a purer kind. Either urged 
by a thirst for knowledge, or desirous of 
emulating Pythagoras, he resolved to visit 
India. He first went to Nineveh, where he 
met with Damis, who agreed to accompany 
him, and whom he contrived to impress w ith 
the notion that he was a superhuman being 
(i. 19.), making him believe that he had an 
intuitive understanding of all languages, not 
excepting those of animals (iv. 3.), and eould 
even discern the thoughts of men. Prom 
Nineveh he proceeded to Babylon, where he 
was admitted to intercourse with the Parthian 
king Bardanes, and made himself acquainted 
wdth the doctrines of the magi. After a con- 
siderable stay here the travellers were fur- 
nished by the king wuth camels to convey 
them to Taxila, the residence of king 
Pl^raotes, who entertained them during their 
stay at his capital, which the law did not 
permit to be extended beyond three days. 
On their departure he gave them a letter of 
introduction to larchas, the chief of the 
Gymnosophists. On reaching the river 
Hyphasis, we are told, they found some 
altars which had been erected by Alexander, 
when he reached this, the limit of his expe- 
dition. At last they arrived at the residence 
of the Brahmins, in the description of whom 
cither Damis or Philostratus has drawn most 
copiously on his imagination. Apollonius 
was received with great condescension by 
larchas and his comj)anions, who unfolded to 
him all their stores of knowledge, and after a 
stay of four months dismissed him with a 
full conviction that Pythagoras must have 
derived his wisdom from them. From the 
abode of the Brahmins the travellers made 
their way to the sea coast, and proceeded by 
water to Babylon. After an interview with 
Bardanes they went to Nineveh, and thence 
to Antioch. From Seleucia, near the mouth 
of the Orontes, they sailed to Cyprus, and 
thence to Ephesus in Ionia. 

The fame of the wisdom of Apollonius had 
gone before him : crowds met and followed 
him, and deputations came to him from other 
cities of Ionia. He now assumed the charac- 
ter of a moral reformer, preached against the 
luxury and vices of the Ephesians, and 
warned them of a plague that was coming 
upon them. Finding them deaf to his ex- 
hortations and his warnings, he left them, 
and travelled through other parts of Ionia, 
preaching and urging the people to apply 
themselves to virtue and the study of phi- 
losophy. While at Smyrna, ambassadors 
came to him from Ephesus, where the plague 
was raging, praying him to come to their 


assistance. He instantaneously transported 
himself thither, and pointed out to them the 
dflcmon of the plague under the form of an 
old beggar, whom by his direction they 
stoned, and afterwards found under the heap 
the dead body of a huge dog, which the 
daemon had entered. Leaving Ionia, he set 
out for Greece, visiting the temples on his 
way, and supporting his character of a moral 
and religious reformer, by pretensions to 
supernatural powers and prophecy. It is 
after his return from the East that we first 
hear of his working miracles. It has been 
suggested that by his intercourse with the 
Magi and Brahmins he had probably acquired 
the knowledge of some secrets, which enabled 
him on many occasions to exert what ap- 
peared to be a superhuman power. He 
arrived at Pineus at the time of the cele- 
bration of the Eleusinian mysteries, but the 
hierophant at first refused to initiate him, on 
the ground of his being a magician. When 
he afterwards offered to do so, Apollonius 
refused to undergo the ceremony at his 
hands. After visiting the great temples and 
principal places in Greece, he set out for 
Crete, and thence took ship for Rome, with a 
considerable train of disciples. He reached 
Italy just after Nero had issued his edict 
against philosophers and magicians, and the 
danger he incurred by proceeding speedily 
caused the number of his followers to 
diminish. On arriving at Rome he was 
taken before the consul Telesinus, who dis- 
missed him out of regard for i>hilo8ophy, 
and gave him introductions to the priests 
of the different temples, where he preached 
and taught as usual. Having been brought 
before Tigellinus for some disrespectful ex- 
pressions towards the emperor, as soon as 
the roll containing the accusation was opened, 
the writing was found to have vanished. 
Tigellinus wisely took w^arning and let him 
go. His wise discourses and modest be- 
haviour, and especially the miracle of restor- 
ing a young lady to life, drew upon him 
universal attention and respect. When Nero 
was setting out on his journey to Greece, he 
published an edict directing all philosophers 
to quit Rome. Apollonius accordingly left 
Italy and visited Spain. After setting on 
foot, or at all events encouraging, a plot 
against Nero, he crossed over into Africa. 
Thence, touching in his course at Low^er Italy 
and Sicily, where he heard of the death of 
Nero, he went to Athens, and was initiated 
into the Eleusinian mysteries by the hiero- 
phant, whose appointment he had foretold on 
his previous visit. He next travelled into 
Egypt. At Alexandria he met with Vespa- 
sian, who was preparing to seize the imperial 
power. Vespasian was anxious to secure hU 
assistance, and begged him to make him 
emperor. Apollonius replied that he had 
already done so, for he had prayed the gods 
to grant the people an upright and venerable 
N 2 
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BO^cwsvgu, Vespasiaxi declared he would be 
guid^ by his adyice, and professed to rest 
ail his hopes of success on his assistance and 
direction. Euphrates, a Stoic in Vespasian’s 
train, was jealous of the superior deference 
paid to Apollonius, and inveighed against his 
servility and the ambition of Vespasian, 
This laid the foundation of a lasting enmity 
between Apollonius and Euphrates, which 
broke out into an open quarrel on Vespasian’s 
departure from Egypt. Apollonius next 
visited ^Ethiopia and the cataracts of the 
Nile, and discoursed with the JEthiopian 
Gymnosophists. On his return from the ex- 
pedition he spent some time in Lower Egypt, 
and then took a journey into Phmnicia. At 
the invitation of Titus he repaired to Argos 
in C^ilicia, where he had an interview with 
the emperor. On the accession of Domitian, 
he endeavoured to excite the provinces of 
Asia Minor against the tyrant. At last in- 
formation of a prophecy which he had uttered 
against the emperor was conveyed to Rome 
by Euphrates. Orders were sent to have 
Apollonius arrested and brought to Rome, 
but he anticipated this design by going to 
Rome of his own accord. On his arrival 
he was thrown into prison. The charges 
brought against him were, that his dress and 
manner of living were singular ; that adora- 
tion had been paid to him as to a god; that 
he had spoken against the emperor; and 
that, in order to procure his death, he had in 
company with Nerva, sacrificed an Arcadian 
boy in a solitary place by night. When 
brought before the emperor he launched out 
into the praise of Nerva, and bitterly re- 
proached Domitian for listening to the false 
accusations of informers. He was sent back 
to prison, and treated with great severity. 
On being again brought up and put upon his 
trial, he made so excellent a defence, that 
Domitian acquitted him, whereupon, after 
administering another severe rebuke to the 
emperor, he vanished from their sight, and 
appeared the same hour at Puteoli to his 
disciples Damis and Demetrius. He then 
crossed over to Greece. As soon as his 
arrival there was known, crowds flocked to 
see him, and he gave out that he had been 
acquitted and liberated by Domitian. After 
a stay of two years in Greece, he again went 
t j Ionia, and at Ephesus is said to have pro- 
claimed the assassination of Domitian, at the 
very time it was perpetrated. Dion Cassius 
(ixvii. 18.) also mentions this circumstance. 

Of the time and place of his death we have 
no account, and Philostratus expresses a 
doubt whether he ever died at all. Accord- 
ing to one story he ascended to heaven from 
the temple of Dictynna in Crete. Numerous 
temples and altars were dedicated to him in 
Asia Minor and Greece, (Vopiscus, Aure- 
lius^ c. 24.). Caracalla dedicated one to him 
(Dion Cassius, Ixxvii. 18.). The emperor 
Alexander Severus reverenced him as one of 
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his Penates, together with Abraham, Or- 
pheus, and Jesus Christ (Lampridius, Alex- 
ander Severus, 29.). Eusebius says that even 
in his time there were persons who pretended 
to perform magical incantations by invoking 
Apollonius. His native city, where a temple 
was dedicated to him, was held sacred, and 
had the privilege of choosing its own magis- 
trates, though by whom this right was con- 
ferred we are not informed. 

Apollonius is stated by ancient writers to 
have been the author of the following works : 
1. "Tfivos cis (Philostratus, i. 14.; 

Suidas, sub voc. *Airo\\(ivios'), 2. TlvSaydpov^ 
66^ai, said to have been preserved in the library 
of Hadrian at Antium, (Philostratus, viii. 20.). 
3. nv6ay6pov Bios (Suidas, 1. c.). lamblichus 
(De Vita Pythag. 254.) mentions the work of 
Apollonius on Pythagoras. It has been sug- 
gested by Jonsius and Meiners that much of 
what we read in Porphyry and lamblichus 
about Pythagoras was derived from this 
source. 4. his will, written in Ionic 

Greek, while all his other works were written 
in the Attic dialect (Philostratus, i. 3.,vii. 39.). 

5. 'AnoXoyia, a defence against the charges^of 
Euphrates (Philostratus, viii. 7.). 6. ITepl Mav- 
Tflas 'Acrr4pa>v, the fruit of his intercourse 
with the Indian Gymnosophists (Philostratus, 
hi. 41.). 7. TeXeral, fi irepl Svatur (Philostra- 
tus, iii. 41., iv. 19. ; Eusebius, Pe Pr<rp. JSvang, 
iv. 13.). 8. Xpwpoi (Suidas). They were 

engraved on brazen pillars at Byzantium, 
(^Codinus in Orig. Constantinop. p. 30.). 9. 

f^vx^iip^pov, a spurious work. 10. Letters. 
There is extant a collection of ninety -five let- 
ters (including some written to Apollonius) 
which are undoubtedly spurious. They differ 
from the letters referred to and quoted by 
Philostratus. Opinions are divided as to 
whether these last are genuine or not. The 
*ATro\oyla (preserved by Philostratus, viii. 7.) 
is the only other extant work of Apollonius. 

Apollonius seems to have laid but very 
little stress on the Pythagorean doctrine of 
numbers (Philostratus, iii. 30.), and though 
he attached some value to mathematics, music, 
and astronomy, he considered them as of su- 
bordinate importance. His endeavours were 
mainly directed to the purification of reli- 
gious usages. From a fragment of his work 
on sacrifices (Eusebius, Preep. JSvang. iv. 13.), 
it appears, that he not only rejected animal 
sacrifices, but taught that no sacrifices should 
be offered to the deity, because every thing 
connected with earth would be impure in his 
sight, but that he should be worshipped with 
that prayer which is the offering of the heart, 
and which need not be expressed in words. 
His belief in the transmigration of souls was 
probably connected with his aversion to ani- 
mal sacrifices. There can be no doubt that 
he laid claim to supernatural powers and 
prophetic foresight, and was believed by his 
contemporaries and by posterity to be a 
magician (Dion Cassius ; Lucian ; Apuleius ; 
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Eusebius, &c,). Philostratus strives to incul* 
cate the notion that he wrought his miracles 
not by magic, but through a supernatural in> 
sight into the laws and operations of nature 
(see especially, i. 2., iv. 45., v. 12.). It was 
probably on this account that Philostratus 
rejected the account of Apollonius given by 
Mmragcncs, the only one of the authors he 
alludes to who is known to us from other 
sources. Origen {contra Cels. vi. 41.) tells 
us that Moeragenes had described Apollonius 
as a magician, by whose impostures many 
philosophers had been deceived. 

A great deal of the celebrity of Apollonius 
has arisen from the circumstance that several 
attempts have been made to set him up as a 
rival to our Saviour. Such an attempt was 
made by Hierocles of Nicomcdia in the time 
of Diocletian, (in a work entitled ^i\a\i)d7js 
A6yos), a refutation of which by Eusebius, 
bishop of Cicsarea, we still possess. The 
attempt has been renewed by deistical writers 
of modern times, for example, Blount and 
Lord Herbert. Blount wrote a translation 
of the life of Apollonius by Philostratus, ac- 
companied by a commentary. In conse<tuence 
of the deistical tendency of the latter, the 
work was suppressed after the publication of 
the first two books. (Note I. in Bayle, Diet. 
Crit. art. “ Apollonius de Tyane.”) The co- 
incidence between many circumstances in the 
narrative of Philostratus and those recorded 
in the evangelical history, has led many to 
suppose that he wrote his account of Apollo- 
nius with a similar view. It contains how- 
ever no sufficient traces of an intention on 
the part of the writer to institute any com- 
parison at all between Apollonius and Christ. 
It is at all events clear that he did not write 
with any feeling of hostility towards Chris- 
tianity. If he intended to draw any parallel at 
all, it was probably between Apollonius and 
Pythagoras. He seems to have borrowed from 
all sources whatever wonderful circumstances 
promised to give interest to his narrative (as 
may be shown with regard to Ctesias, Agathar- 
chides, and others), and amongst the rest he 
has taken several from the history of Jesus 
Christ recorded by the evangelists. Some of 
these have been given in this sketch of the 
life of Apollonius. For others, as the heal- 
ing of the sick and the casting out of devils, 
we refer the reader to Philostratus. The 
absurdities and incongruities of his story 
have been pointed out by several writers, as 
Bishop Lloyd (in a letter to Bentley), Bishop 
Parker, and I)u Pin. A long account of 
Apollonius, as he is depicted by Philostratus, 
may be found in a work by Dr. F. C. Baur, 
entitled “ Apollonius von Tyana und Chris- 
tus, Oder das Verhaltniss des Pythagoreis- 
mus zum Christenthum,” Tubingen, 1832. 
He considers that Philostratus intended that 
his work should be regarded, not as a history, 
but as the delineation of the ideal of a Py- 
thagorean philosopher and reformer of the 
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world in the person of Apollonius ; and that 
he intended to draw a parallel between him 
and Christ, though without any controversial 
aim. There is an English translation of 
Philostratus by the Rev. E. Berwick. (See 
also the preliminary dissertation by Olearius 
in his edition of Philostratus ; Bayle, Diet. 
Crit. art. “ Apoll. de Tyane Brucker, Hist, 
Crit Phil. vol. ii. p. 98.; Tiedeinann, Geist 
der Spcculativen Phil. vol. iii. p. 108. ; Ritter, 
Gesch. der Phil. vol. iv. p. 523. ; Rasche, Lex. 
Jiei Num.') C. P. M. 

APOLLO'NIUS (*AwoAXetfvios), of Tyre, 
a Stoic philosopher, lived shortly before the 
time of Strabo, who mentions him as the 
author of a history of the philosophers and 
their works from the time of Zeno {Tiiva^ 
ruv dvb Zt^vuvos <pt\o<r6<p(i>u koX ruv fitfiKlav'). 
On Zeno himself he appears to have written 
a separate work consisting of several books. 
It is not unlikely that he may be the same 
as the Stoic Apollonius, who, according to 
Photius, wrote a history of women who had 
distinguished themselves as philosophers or 
otherwise {Beat ywaiK€s i<f>i\oa6<l>riaav f} kuI 
&\\ci>5 ri Biirrpd^avTo). Whether 

he is the same as the Apollonius to whom 
Stephanus of Byzantium ascribes a chronicle 
{xpoviKd)y of which he quotes the fourth 
book, cannot be ascertained. (Strabo, xvi. 
757.; Diogenes Laertius, vii. 1.2.24.28.; 
Photius, Biblioth. p. 104. b. ed. Bekker ; Ste- 
phanus Byzant. under Xa\Kr}r6pior.) L. S. 

APOJiLO'PilANES {'Avo\\o<pdrr)s') an 
Attic poet of the school of the Old Comedy, 
supposed to have been contemporary with 
the comic poet Strattis, and therefore to 
have lived about b.c. 400. Suidas (’AiroA.- 
\o<pdvif)s) ascribes to him five comedies, of 
three of which some fragments are extant, 
but none of the other two. (Meineke, His- 
tvria Cmnicurum Gracorunij p. 2C6. ; Bode, 
Geschichtc der Hellcnischen Komik, i. 390. ; 
Harpocration, sub voc. 'AdeKtpl^uu.) R.W — n. 

APOLLO'PHANES(*A7roAAo^d*^s) an an- 
cient physician, was born at Seleucia, but at 
which city of that name does not appear. He 
was physician to Antiochus the Great, king of 
Syria (b. c. 223 — 187), who seems to have 
treated him also as a friend and counsellor, of 
which an instance is given by Polybius. He 
may perhaps be the same physician, who is 
said by Ccelius Aurelianus to have been a 
follower of Erasistratus, and who is quoted 
by Celsus, Pliny, Galen, and other ancient 
authors. Reinesius, in correcting the corrupt 
reading Aphanes in Athenmus to Apollo- 
phanes, (which reading is now universally 
adopted,) considers the Stoic philosopher to 
be the same person as the physician of Anti- 
ochus, though, apparently, merely because 
they must have been contemporaries. There 
arc extant two bronze coins of the city of 
Smyrna, having on one face the name Apol- 
lophanes ; and Dr, Mead wrote an elegant 
and learned Latin dissertation to prove that 
N 3 
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these and several other coins. of the same 
city were struck in honour of certain eminent 
physicians of the Herophilean and Erasistra- 
tean schools of medicine, which are men- 
tioned by Strabo as having been established 
at Men-Carus in Phrygia and at Smyrna. 
This supposition is, however, now generally 
considered to be incorrect ; and the best au- 
thorities seem agreed in the opinion, that 
tlioiigh some of the persons named on these 
coins may have been physicians, yet it is not 
as physicians but as magistrates that their 
mimes are mentioned. (Polybius, Hist. lib. v. 
cap. 50. 58. ; Caelius Aurel. De Morb. Acut 
lib. ii. cap. .‘13. p. 150, 151. cd. Amman; Rei- 
nesius, Viirite Lcct lib. iii. cap. 2. p. 335. ; 
Athena?us, Deipn'>s. lib. vii. § 14. p. 281. ed. 
('asaiib. ; Mead, Dissert, de Numis quihusdam 
a Smi/rnceis in Medicorum Honorcm percussis^ 
liondon, 1724, 4to. p. 47. ; Strabo, Oeogr, 
lib. xii. p. 580. ; Fabricius, Bihlioih. Oracity 
vol. xiii. p. 76. ed. vet. ; Wise, CaktJ. Nnmm. 
in Musco Tiodl. p. 145. &c. ; Eckhel, Doclr. 
JVurnm. Vet. tom. ii. p. 530. ; C. (J. Kuhn, j 
Additam. ad Elench. Mvdivnr. Veter, a Jo. ; 
A. Fahrivio, ^c. exhibitum^ Leipzig, 1826, 4to. i 
fiisc. iii. p. 8.) W. A. G. ' 

APOLLOS. [Paul.] 

A POLLO'THEMIS. [Lycurgus.] 
APOMASAR. [Paulus of Alexan- 

PIII-V.] 

APONTE, SEBASTIAN DE, a Spanish 
sculptor who lived, says Ponz, when good 
taste in the arts began to revive in Spain. 
He made the stalls of* the choir of the colle- 
giate church of Medina del (^ampo, which, 
according to tradition, were transported from 
the celebrated monastery of St. Gerome at 
Guadalupe in Spain, ( Ponz, Viage in Es~ 
puna ; Cean Bermudez, Diccionario Historico, 
Sfc.) li. N. W. 

APO'NUS, PE TRUS. [Abano, Pietro 

!>!.] 

APOSTOLES, PEDRO DE LOS. 
[Apostolis, Petrus ab.] 

APOSTOLl, FRANCESCO, was born at 
Venice in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. He early obtained an appointment 
in the civil service of his country, but soon 
abandoned it in order to visit France and 
Germany. He spent eighteen months in 
Bavaria with Count Maximilian von Lam- 
berg, who was at that time occupied in re- 
vising and enlarging his work, entitled, 

“ Memorial d’un Mondain,” the second 
volume of which he dedicated to Apostoli. 
In Augsburg, Apostoli formed an intimacy 
with Le Roy di Lozembrune, and wrote 
jointly with him five “ Contes sentimentaux.” 
Having returned shortly afterwards to Venice, 
he wrote several letters, from time to time, 
under the assumed name of Klost, to his 
friend Lozembrune, which were* published at 
Augsburg, in 1777, under the title, “ Lettres 
ct Contes sentimentaux de George Wan- 
derson the tales being in part the compo- 
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sition of liozembrime. For some years he 
remained quietly in his native city, em- 
ployed in the service of the government. In 
1782 he published, “Saggio per servire alia 
Storia de’ Viaggi filosofici e de’ Principi 
i Viaggiatori,” but being again seized with a 
j desire to travel, he went to Vienna, where he 
remained until the commencement of the re- 
volutionary disorders in France, when he re- 
, turned to Venice. Indulging in too great 
freedom of speech, he was exiled to Corfu. 

, His banishment terminated with the exist- 
; ence of the Venetian republic, and on gain- 
ing his freedom, he went to Milan, where he 
underwent various reverses of fortune, as re- 
lated in his “ Lettere Sirmiensi.” At Milan 
I he also published, in three volumes, a work 
1 entitled, “ Rappresentazione del Secolo 
' XVIII.” The republic of San Marino chose 
; him their representative to Napoleon, then 
first consul, and he proceeded to Paris with 
I much satisfaction ; unfortunately, however, 

' he was extremely diminutive in person, and 
was much annoyed with the saying, “ petite 
republique, petit represen tant,” applied to 
him by the French. The little consideration 
also in which he found himself held induced 
him to avoid publicity, and he occupied him- 
self with the composition of his “ Histoire de 
la Revolution par un Etranger,” when he was 
suddenly ordered to quit Paris within twenty- 
four hours. On his return to Italy, he ob- 
tained the post of delegate of police, first at 
the Ponte di Lago Scuro, and afterwards at 
Venice. But he soon lost all public em- 
ployment, and then commenced his “ Storia 
dei Gain, Franchi c Francesi. 'This work 
was so ill received, that no more than 
the first volume was published ; but it 
procured him the office of Departmental In- 
spector della Libreria e Stampa in Padua, 
which post he held until the downfall of 
Napoleon. He then applied himself to 
theatrical composition, and two of his farces, 

“ E' tutto un Momento,” and “ La Merenda 
I alia Zuecca,” were played with success, and 
I are inserted in the “ Collezione di Opere 
teatrali,” published at Venice; but the profits 
arising from these labours were far from 
sufficient for his maintenance, and he died at 
Venice, in February, 1816, in a state of the 
most abject poverty. He was a man of great 
wit, and a pleasing writer, but restless and 
imprudent, and is stated to have died “ aban- 
doned by all.” (Bioqrajia Universale Antica 
cModerna; Jiiograpkie Universclle, Suppl.') 

J. W. J. 

APOSTOLI, GIOVANNI FRANCES- 
CO, was a native of Montemagno, a village 
of Monferrato, and lived in the latter half of 
the sixteenth century. He was professor of the 
humanities in Casale, and a member of the 
Academia degl’ Illustrati di Casale. He is 
principally known as a Latin poet: Tiraboschi 
gives him credit for facility of expression, 
and Vallauri claims for some of his verses 
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the merit of “ a certain delicacy of thought.” 
He was much addicted to satire and playful 
compositions, and in 1 580 published, at Milan, 
in 8vo., a volume of Latin poems of this 
species, with the title “Succisivae Horai.” 
This work was the source of great trouble to 
liim, many persons of both sexes considering 
themselves personally attacked in it, and re- 
garding it consequently as a defamatory libel. 
At the representation of the bishops of Alex- 
andria and Aqui, and the inquisitor of these 
two cities, to Carlo Borromeo, it was resolved 
that the book should be suppressed ; but very 
little appears to be known respecting this 
part of the transaction. However, it is cer- 
tain that a few years afterwards the book was 
reprinted, with alterations and additions, in 
two volumes, in 8vo. : the first volume, printed 
at Pavia in 1588, comprises four books of 
epigrams and one of elegies; the second, 
which did not appear until the following 
year, consists of two books of silve, two of 
epistles, and one of odes. Another edition 
was published at Asti in 1597, in 8vo. 
Some of these poems were afterwards inserted 
by J. Gruter in his “ Delitiae Italorum Poet- 
arum,” published in 1608, vol. i. p. 239 — 257. 
Some of his verses are likewise printed in the 
“Carmina Illustrium Poetarum Italorum,” 
Florence, 1719, vol. i. p. 307 — 326. In 
addition to the above, he wrote — 2. “ Epi- 
grammata varia in Funere Margucritai Valesi® 
Ducissfc Sabaudiaj,” Pavia, 1589, 8vo. 3. 
“ Ode dicolos distrophos ad Franciscum Be- 
cium Montisferrati Senatorem. Item de 
codem Epigramma :” inserted in vol. i. of the 
“ Consiliorum Becii.” 4. l^atin Verses in- 
serted in the “ Ptcdarchidion,” &c. of G. 
Fiirni da Asti, Turin, 1581, 8vo. (Vallauri, 
Storia della Poesia in Piemonte, Torino, 1841, 
i. 158 — 160. 243, 244. ; Mazzuchelli, Scrit- 
tori iVJtaliaJ) J. W. J. 

APO'STOLI, PIE'RO FRANCESCO 
DEGLI, was a native of Val d’Cgia, in the 
district of Novara, and in 1594 entered the 
order of canons regular of the Lateran. He 
studied at Padua, and applied himself particu- 
larly to canon law under Marcantonio Ottelio. 
He acquired much reputation as a preacher 
in Palermo, Genoa, Rome, Malta, and other 
places; was theologian to Cardinal Orsini, 
consultore of the inquisition, and the second 
abbot of the Grazie di Novara, in which city 
he collected a choice library. He died some 
time after the year 1649. His works are — 
1. Delle Lodi di S. Carlo Borromeo Panc- 
girico, &c.” Rome, 1617 ; and the following, 
which have not been published — 2. “ Plura 
ad Quinque Libros Decretalium.” 3. “Ad 
Loca selecta Sacrai Scriptural.” 4. “ De Iin- 
munitate ecclesiastica.” (Rosini, Lycei La- 
teranensis Illustrium Scriptorum Elogia, ii. 
162.; Cotta, Museo Novarese, 253, 254.; 
Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d"* Italia.) J. W. J. 

APOSTO'LIDES, ARISTOBU'LUS. 
ArosTOMus, Aeistobulus.] 
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APOSTOLIS, PETRUS AB, or PE- 
DRO DE LOS APOSTOLES, a Carmelite, 
prior of the convent of Gibraltar, was born 
at Seville towards the middle of the sixteenth 
century. lie wrote — 1. “A Life of Andreas 
Corsini, Bishop of Fiesole,” in Italian, which 
I was published at Florence prior to the year 
1603. 2. “ Kalendarium perpetuum Ordinis 

Carmelitarum,” Venice, 1588, 8vo. 3. “ (>ae- 
remoniale Ordinis Carmelitarum,” published 
anonymously at Rome in 1616, 4to. (Villiers 
I a S. Siephuno, Bibliotheca Carmelitava, ii. 
548. ; N. Antonins, Bibliotheca Hispana Nova, 
ii. 172.; Arana de Varflora, Ilijos de Sevilla.) 

J. W. J. 

APOSTO'LIUS, ARISTOBU'LUS, arch- 
deacon of Rome, was a son of Michael Apos- 
tolius. The time of his birth and death is 
not known. He edited, with a Greek pre- 
face, the first edition of the “ Galeomyoma- 
chia,” or “ Battle of the Cats and Mice ” (a 
Greek burlestiue poem in imitation of Homer’s 
“ Batrachomyomachia ”), supposed to have 
been printed by Aldus about the year 1494.* 
Ebert, in his “ Bibliographical Repertory,” 
asserts that Aristobulus and Arsenius are one 
and the same person, and refers to Villoison, 
who, however, calls Aristobulus the brother of 
Arsenius, and there appears no reason to doubt 
the correctness of this statement. In a Greek 
epigram by him prefixed to the “ Thesaurus 
Cornucopim et Horti Adonidis,” printed by 
Aldus in 1496, he is called Aristobulus 
Apostolidcs. (Bcerner, Be Doctis Hominihus 
Ora’cis, ; Hodius, Be Grweis lllustribus, 
Lingufp Grcccce Instanratoribus, 320. ; Fabri- 
cius. Bibliotheca Graca, ed. Harles, i. 337.) 

J. W. J. 

APOSTO'LIUS, MICHAEL, a learned 
Greek, a native of Constantinople, who lived 
in the middle of the fifteenth century. On 
the capture of Constantinople by the Turks, 
in 1453, or shortly afterwards, Apostolius, 
being obliged to quit his native country, 
passed into Italy, where he obtained for some 
time the protection of (Cardinal Bessarion. In 
the year 1462, he was residing at Viterbo. 
He had engaged in the dispute between the 
Platonists and Aristotelians, and in order, 
according to Tiraboschi, to please his patron 
the cardinal, he adopted the arguments of the 
Platonists, and wrote against Theodoras Gaza, 
who advocated the opinions of Aristotle.f 
His remarks both upon Gaza and Aristotle 
were characterised by coarseness and scurri- 
lity, and drew upon him very severe animad- 
versions from Bessarion, in a letter which has 
been published by M. Boivin, tom. ii. p. 775. 
of the “Memoires dcrAcadcmic des Inscrip- 
tions,” together with another addressed by the 

* The author of this work was not known until 
Villoison, in his ” Anecdota Graeca” (ii. 245.), proved 
it to be by Thoudorus Prodromus. 

t This work, which was never printed, is called 
” Apologia pro Gemisto Plethone adversus Theodori 
Gazae nrtp' OMn-s Librum, Platonis Philosophise detra- 
hens, Aristotelicam cxtollens.'* 

N 4 
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cardinal to Andronicus Callistus, who had 
answered Apostolius with much moderation. 
These letters were written in the year 1462. 
Whether this circumstance induced the cardi- 
nal to withdraw his protection from Aposto- 
lius, as has been asserted by some, or whether 
he had involved himself in difficulties by the 
manner in which he advocated the cause of 
the Greek church against the Latins and the 
council of Florence, is not certain; but it 
appears that he was obliged to quit Italy and 
that he retired to Crete, where he gained a 
scanty subsistence by teaching children and 
transcribing manuscripts. He called him- 
self the King of the Poor. Valery, in his 
“ Voyages en Italic,” 2nd edit. 1838, tom. ii. 
p. 7, "states that in the library of the univer- 
sity of Bologi.a there is a manuscript of the 
leones of Philostratus written by Apostolius 
and bearing the inscription, “ The king of the 
poor of this world has written this book for 
his subsistence.” He died about the year 
1480, leaving two sons, one the celebrated 
Arsenins, archbishop of Malvasia in the 
Morea, and the other Aristobulus Apostolius. 

Apostolius wrote much, but very few of his 
pieces have been printed. The latter are — 1. 
Tlapoifilai (“Proverbs”),Greek,13asil,1.538, 8vo. 
This edition comprises only extracts from 
the greater work, which was first published 
in a complete form, comprising 2027 proverbs, 
in Greek and Latin, at Leiden in 1619, 4to., 
edited by D. Ileinsius ; the Latin version 
and notes were by P. Pantinus and others. 
It appeared again at Leiden in 1653, 4to. 
This work is also inserted in the “ Clavis Ho- 
merica,” published at Rotterdam in 1 655, 4to. 
and at London in 1741, 8vo. It would appear 
from a preface prefixed by Aristobulus to the 
“ Galeomyomachia” printed by Aldus about 
1494 in 4to. that Apostolius had made two 
collections, one consisting of sayings and of 
apophthegms and the other of proverbs, both 
addressed to Caspar, bishop of Osma in Spain; 
viz. that published by Pantinus and another 
entitled, 'iatt/ia (“ Garden of Violets ”). The 
latter is mentioned by Scboell, “ Histoire de la 
Litterature Grecque,” as an unpublished work, 
and Fabricius conjectures that the apoph- 
thegmata (^*A-no(pd4y/xaTa) published by Ar- 
senins, the archbishop, were selected from it. 

The fullest explanation of this subject is 
given in the preface to a work entitled 
* ’Apcrcvlov Arsenii Violetum .... nunc 

primum edidit C. Walz,”- Stuttgard, 1832, 
8 VO. Walz states that Michael Apostolius 
had promised Caspar, the bishop of Osma, to 
form a Collection of Proverbs — and with this 
object had noted down the sayings and 
apophthegmata of wise men which he met 
with in the course of his reading : that the 
entire work he called Ionia ; that after he 
had completed the collection of proverbs he 
delivered it to Caspar, leaving the rest of the 
collection for revision at some more favour- 
able opportunity : that his death having 
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taken place in the mean time, his son Arse- 
nins added many proverbs to the and 
afterwards printed that portion which con- 
tained the apophthegmata. Walz then, after 
mentioning the publication of the epitome 
of the proverbs in 1538, and the entire collec- 
tion, with the Latin version, by Pantinus in 
1619, states that the greater number of the 
proverbs in the Violetum of Arsenins are the 
same as those published in the collection by 
Apostolius, but that Arsenins had omitted 
nearly one half, had shortened some, amplified 
others, and added some himself, but had not so 
strictly maintained the distinction between the 
proverbs and sayings as Apostolius had done. 
2. “ Oratio panegyrica ad Fridericum III. 
Imp., Gr. Lat, ex Versione Bart. Kecker- 
manni,” printed in Freherus, “ Scriplores 
Rerum German icarum,” tom. 2. p. 33., Frank- 
fort, 1624. 3. “ Georgii Gemisthi Plethoiiis 

et Mich. Apostolii Orationcs funebres Dum, 
in quihus de Immortalitate Anim® exponitur. 
Nunc primum ed. G. G. Fulleborn,” Leipzig, 
1793, 4to. 4. A work by him against the 
Latin church and the Council of Florence is 
inserted in Le Moine’s “ Varia Sacra.” 

His manuscripts will be found in several of 
the principal libraries of Europe : the biblio- 
theque du roi at Paris, the imperial library 
at Vienna, the library at Munich, and the 
Vatican at Rome, the Bodleian at Oxford, 
and others. A complete list of his works 
may be collected from the authorities cited 
below. (Oudin, Commentar 'uis de Scriptorihus 
Ecclesiasticis^ iii. 2514 — 2519. ; Bcerner, Ue 
DoctisHominihus Greeds Litterarum Gracarum 
in Italia Instanratoribus, 152 — 163. ; Chaufe- 
pie. Nouveau Dictionnaire Historique ; Fabri- 
cius, Bibliotheca Grceca, ed. Harles, xi. 189 
—193. &c.) J. W. J. 

APOSTOOL, SAMUEL, a Dutch Men- 
nonite or Baptist theologian, was born in 
1638. In March, 1662, he was appointed 
one of the five ministers of the Baptist con- 
gregations at Amsterdam, of the branch called 
Flemings, not of the Waterlanders, as stated 
by Mosheim. On the 15th of October, in the 
same year, he preached in the forenoon a 
sermon to which one of his colleagues, Gale- 
nus Abraham de Haan, preached in direct 
opposition on the afternoon of the same day. 
The main difference in the opinions of the 
two, according to Mosheim, was that Galenas 
maintained that the Christian religion was 
not so much a body of truths to be believed 
as of precepts to be obeyed, and wished that 
admission to the church should be open to all 
who merely believed in the divine inspiration 
of the Old and New Testaments and led pure 
and holy lives, while Apostool insisted on a 
greater strictness and conformity in doctrine. 
Their disputes embraced also the questions 
of the eternal Godhead of Christ, of 
plenary justification by his atonement, and 
the visibility of the church on earth. The 
sect became divided into two parties, known 
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by the name of the Galenists and the Apes- 
tolians, two of the preachers adhering to the 
former and three to the latter. The Apos* 
tolians accused Galenas before the court 
of Holland, or States-gcneral, of holding 
Socinian opinions, of which, on the 14th of 
September, 1663, in a sentence which is 
printed by Wagenaar, that court pronounced 
him innocent, though by his subsequent pub- 
lications it would appear that he really held 
such opinions. On the 10th of January, 1664, 
the burgomasters of Amsterdam, to prevent 
further dissension, prohibited the discussion of 
difficult theological questions from the pulpit; 
but the prohibition appears to have been of 
no effect ; Apostool rejected the conciliatory 
offers of Galenus, and the sect separated into 
two distinct congregations. That of Apostool, 
which was six or seven hundred in number, 
was the least numerous, and established itself 
in an old brewery, which was known by the 
sign of the “ Sun,” from which the sect is 
sometimes called “ the Mennonites of the 
Sun.” Frequent attempts were made to 
heal the schism, but none succeeded till 
the year 1801, when, according to Hamels- 
veld, the parties of Galenists and Aposto- 
lians coalesced again into Mennonites. The 
date of the death of Apostool is not given by 
any of our authorities. Herman Schyn, who 
published the first edition of his History of the 
Mennonites in 1723, mentions that Apostool 
had been his colleague, and that he discharged 
the duties of the ministry “ for very many 
years.” The only work which Apostool pub- 
lished was a short catechism entitled “ Veri- 
tatis Exercitatio,” in conjunction with his col- 
league Samuel van Deyl. (Mosheim, Institutes 
of Ecclesiastical Histonj, translated by Mur- 
dock, American edition, iii. 539. &c., English 
reprint, iv. 367. &c. ; Hamelsveld and Ijpeij, 
Algemeenc Kerkelijke Geschiedenis der Chris- 
tenen, xxv. 281. &c. ; Commelin, Beschry- 
vinge van Amsterdam^ i. 500. ; Wagenaar, 
Amsterdam heschreeven^ folio edit. ii. 205. ; 
Schyn, Historite JSlennonitarum pleniar Deduc- 
tion p. 327—332.) T. W. 

A'PPEL, JACOB, a Dutch painter of the 
eighteenth century, who distinguished him- 
self equally in landscape, portrait, and history. 
He was born of a good family at Amsterdam 
in 1680, and showed when a boy such a dis- 
position to excel in the arts, that his parents 
placed him with the landscape painter J, De 
Graef, with whom he remained two years. 
He studied afterwards some time with the 
portrait painter David Vander Claes, and 
he imitated the landscapes of Meyering. He 
obtained at Haarlem, as early as his eight- 
eenth year, the reputation of a good land- 
scape painter ; from Haarlem he went to the 
Hague, and thence to Amsterdam, where he 
chiefly resided, constantly employed in land- 
scape, portrait or history. He died in 1751, 
aged 70. He left a son of the same name, 
who was likewise a good painter. (Van Gool, 
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Nieuwe Schouburg der Nederlantsche KuneU 
schildersn ^c.) r. N. W. 

APPELMAN, BARENT, a clever land- 
scape painter, bom at the Hague in 1640. 
He studied in Italy, and painted many large 
landscapes in saloons and other apartments, 
principally of Roman scenery, which acquired 
him a great reputation ; his best works in 
this style are some paintings in the palace of 
Soesdyk. He painted also landscape back- 
grounds to the pictures of other masters, and 
many for the portraits of Jan de Baan. He 
died in 1686, aged forty-six. (Houbraken, 
Schouburg der Schildersn^c.) R. N.W. 

APPENDPNI, FRANCESCO MARFA, 
born at Poirino, near Turin, in 1 768, received 
his early education in his native country, 
after which he went to Rome, where he 
entered the order of the Scolopj or Schola- 
rum Piarum Fathers, which devotes itself to 
the instruction of youth, and supplies with 
teachers many of the colleges and schools 
of Italy and of the neighbouring countries. 
Having gone through his theological studies, 
Appendini took priest’s orders, and some 
years after he was appointed professor of 
rhetoric in the college of the Scolopj at 
Ragusa. Being already a good Latin and 
Italian scholar, he applied himself at Ragusa 
to the Slavonian language, in which he 
became a proficient. The French revolu- 
tionary invasion having debarred him from 
the expectation of returning to Italy, he ac- 
customed himself to look upon Ragusa as his 
own country, and he took pleasure in inves- 
tigating its history and antiquities. After 
several years of labour in consulting the old 
documents and chronicles, and the traditions 
of the poets, he published in 1802-3, 
his “ Notizie Istorico-critiche sulla Anti- 
chita, Storia, e Letteratura de’ Ragusei,” in 
two vols. 4to., which he dedicated to the 
senate of the republic of Ragusa. It is the 
best work on that interesting little country, 
which was for centuries like an advanced 
post of civilisation on a barbarous coast, 
and which maintained its independence 
against the wild Slavonians and the more 
ferocious Ottomans, caused its flag to be re- 
spected all over the Mediterranean, and pre- 
served the religion and cultivated the learn- 
ing and the arts of Europe, on a narrow strip 
of land encompassed by the Turks. Its recent 
disappearance from the list of independent 
states has been hardly noticed in the midst 
of the revolutionary storms which have swept 
away most of the old republics of Europe. 

In the first volume of this work, Appendini 
investigates the history and antiquities of the 
Illyrian Epidaurus, the parent of Ragusa, 
which was destroyed by the Slavi in the 
seventh century of our mra. He enters into 
disquisitions concerning the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Illyricum, their language and religion, 
the migrations of Thracians and Greeks to 
the coast of the Adriatic, and the wars of the 
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Illyrians with Rome, until their final sub- 
jugation. The author argues from etymolo- 
gical affinities, that the language of the 
ancient Illyrians was of the same family as 
that of the Slavonian tribes who afterwards 
invaded the country. His speciUations on 
this subject are matter for philological critics. 
He describes the site of Epidaurus and the 
extent of its territory, and gives copies of 
several Roman inscriptions found among its 
ruins, near Ragusa Vecchia. The sepulchre 
of P. Cornelius Dolabella, who was consul 
under Augustus and governor of Illyricum, 
and the remains of a fine aqueduct, are in the 
same neighbourhood. Appendini then pro- 
ceeds to account for the origin of modern 
Ragusa from the runaway inhabitants of 
Epidaurus, who were joined by emigrants 
from Salona and other places, and for its 
name of Lausa or Rausa, according to the 
derivatiou given by Constantine Porphyro- 
gennetus. The maritime part of Dalmatia 
continued to be called Roman Dalmatia, and 
remained subject, at least nominally, to the 
eastern emperors. Ragusa, however, go- 
verned itself as an aristocratic republic 
under the protection of the Byzantine empire. 
Manuel Comnenus in 1170 gave to the 
Ragusans the rights of citizens of Constan- 
tinoi)le. The Latin language, although cor- 
rupt, continued to be spoken at Ragusa till 
the thirteenth century, when it was gradually 
superseded by the Slavonian. The senate 
however decreed that the Latin should con- 
tinue to be the language of administration, 
and in order to keep up the study of it, in- 
stituted a chair of Latin, which was filled 
in succession by some of the most learned 
men of Italy. 

We cannot follow our author through his 
interesting account of the history of Ragusa, 
a history little known in general, and yet full 
of important information. He describes in 
separate chapters its form of government, its 
church, always attached to the Latin com- 
munion, its laws, customs, and manners, its 
relations with Venice and with the Slavonian 
principalities of Bosnia and Croatia, its prudent 
and at the same time firm policy towards the 
formidable Ottomans, and lastly its extensive 
commerce. The merchant vessels of Ragusa 
engrossed at one time much of the carrying 
trade between the Levant and the ports of 
Europe. They traded also with Spain and 
with England. The name of Argosies given 
by writers of the middle ages to large vessels 
laden with rich cargoes is said to have been 
derived from Ragusa, where they were built. 
In the sixteenth century the Ragusans had 
no less than three hundred ships in the 
Spanish navy, of which Banduri gives a list, 
and most of which were lost* in the expedi- 
tions of Tunis, Algiers, and others, under 
Cliarles V. and Philip II. These' losses and 
the earthquake of 1667, which destroyed the 
greater part of Ragusa, were the causes of 
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I the decay of its maritime trade, which how- 
‘ ever revived to a certain extent during the 
eighteenth century. Appendini concludes 
his first volume with a chronological abstract 
of the principal events in the history of 
Ragusa from its foundation to the great 
earthquake of 1667. 

The second volume of Appendini’s work 
treats of the literature of Ragusa. The author 
gives separate notices of those native writers 
who have written in Italian or Latin, and 
afterwards of those who have written in the 
vernacular Slavonian. Among the historians 
are : Meletius, who wrote in the twelfth cen- 
tury in Latin verse concerning the history of 
Epidaurus and of Ragusa ; Ludovico Cerva 
or Oervano, surnamed Tuberone, who wrote 
on the history of the Turks, “ de Turearum 
Origine, Moribus et Rebus gestis Commen- 
tarius,” Florence, 1590, and also on the 
history of Ragusa ; Matthias Flaccus Illy- 
ricus, who went to Germany, embraced the 
doctrines of the Lutherans, and was one of 
the chief compilers of the “ Centurijc Mag- 
deburgenses Luccari, who wrote in Italian 
the Annals of Ragusa till the end of the 16th 
century ; Mauro Orbini, author of a history 
of the Slavonian principalities established in 
Illyricum during the middle ages; Eusebio 
Caboga, a Dominican, who wrote in Latin the 
Annals of Ragusa and the lives of its bishops 
and of other distinguished men of Ragusa ; 
Giunio Resti, who wrote a good history of 
Ragusa in Italian down to i454 ; Michele 
Misliscich, who died in 1798, and wrote a 
history of the kings of Bosnia and Slavonia, 
which has not been published ; Serafiho Cerva, 
who has written on the ecclesiastical history 
of Ragusa ; Benedetto Orsinich, author of a 
genealogical history of the Comneni ; An- 
sclmo Banduri, the learned author of the 
“ tmperium Orientale and lastly, Sebastiano 
Dolci, a Franciscan, who wrote “ De lllyricse 
Linguae Vetustate et Amplitudine,” Venice. 
1754, and “ I Fasti letterarii Ragusei,” Venice, 
1767; and also a Commentary on the life and 
works of Saint Jerome, printed at Ancona 
in 1750. 

Ragiisa reckons also among her sons the 
physician Baglivi, whom some have by mis- 
take stated to be a native of Lecce ; the ma- 
thematician Boscovich ; several members of tlie 
family of Stay, such as the painter Benedetto, 
and his grandson and namesake the learned 
Benedetto Stay, the author of several elegant 
Latin poems, among others one on Newton's 
system, and secretary of the Briefs at the 
Papal court ; Raimondo Cunich, the author 
of many Latin poems and for a long time a 
professor in the Gregorian college ^t Rome ; 
Bernardo Zamagna, who translated into Latin 
the Odyssey, Hesiod, Theocritus, and Mos- 
chus ; Cardinal Giovanni Stoiko, who was 
sent as legate to the council of Basle ; Simone 
Benessa, a jurist, the author of a book on the 
practice of the courts of Ragusa, “ Praxis 
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(Juriw ad Forinnm Legum et Consuetudinum, 
Keipublicaj Ilagusinaj, in qua exacto agitur 
de Modo tarn in Curia Consul is quam in 
Appellationihus servandis a principio Litis 
usque ad Exccutionem Sententiae, Quatuor 
Libris distincta and Benedetto Cotrugli, 
who was employed in several important 
offices of state, and who wrote a didactic 
work on the profession of commerce and the 
duties of a merchant, “Della Mercatura e 
del perfetto Mercante,” Venice, 1573. Lastly, 
Appendini gives a list of the Ragusan poets 
who wrote in the Slavonian language, among 
whom Giovanni di Francesco Gondola ranlw 
the first. lie also notices several Slavonian 
poets of other parts of Dalmatia and of 
Bosnia and Montenegro, their Popjevke or 
ballads and their Sacinke or erotic songs. 
This catalogue is valuable inasmuch as it 
gives information about works little known 
beyond the. local precincts in which they 
were written. Upon the whole, Appendini’s 
book contains the most complete view of the 
condition of Ragusa as it was before its 
military occupation and the subversion of its 
government by Napoleon in 1806. Whatever 
was the pretext for that encroachment, the 
Kagusans, it is well known, regretted for 
many years their former independence. 

After the French had taken military pos- 
session of Ragusa in 1806, and annexed the 
country to the province of Dalmatia, which 
was governed by Marmont, one of Napoleon’s 
generals, Appendini prevailed upon the new 
government to retain the order of the Scolopj, 
and entrust to it the instruction of youth in 
the districts of Ragusa and of (^attaro. He 
was appointed rector of the new college of 
Ragusa, and he sent to Rome for assistants 
among the fathers of his order. His own 
brother, Urbano Appendini, w^as made pro- 
fessor of mathematics. In 18U8 Appendini 
published a grammar of the Illyric language, 
that is to say, of the dialect of the Slavonian 
spoken in Dalmatia. In 1810 he wrote a 
treatise “ De Propstantia ct Venustate Lingum 
Illyriea?,” and another on the analogy be- 
tween the languages of the ancient nations of , 
Asia Minor and the languages of the Thra- 
cians and Illyrians. Both these treatises are 
prefixed to the “Dictionary of the Illyric 
I-<anguage” of Father Gioacchino Stulli of 
Ragusa. He also undertook a work entitled 
“ II Varrone lllirico,” on the etymology of 
the Illyric language, tending to show the 
derivation of the ancient names of* the prin- 
cipal rivers, mountains, and other localities 
of Europe from Illyric radicals, but he did 
not live to complete the work, which has 
remained in MSS. among his papers. He 
also wrote biographies of some distinguished 
men natives of Cattaro. 

When the Austrian government recovered 
possession of Dalmatia in 1814, and with it 
of the town and territory of Ragusa, which 
had been incorporated with that province by 
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I Napoleon, Appendini was commissioned to 
j establish a central institution at Zara, for the 
purpose of forming teachers for the different 
gymnasia of the province. He and hisbrtrther 
Urbano set to work with earnest zeal, and as 
they experienced numerous obstacles to their 
plan, they repaired to Vienna in order to 
secure the support of the Emperor Francis 
and his ministers, which they obtained, and 
the school for teachers at Zara was main- 
tainfed,^ Appendini returned to the house of 
his order at Ragusa, which had become as 
his country and where his worth was fully 
appreciated. His brother remained at the 
head of the school at Zara, where he died 
in 1834, upon which Appendini repaired to 
Zara to fill his brother’s place. He died of 
apoplexy in January, 1837. He was buried 
with great solemnity, his funeral being at- 
tended by the magistrates and nobility of 
Zara. His brethren at Ragusa honoured his 
memory by funeral ceremonies. A biogra- 
phical memoir of him was published at 
Ragusa by one of his disciples, the advocate 
Antonio Casnacich. Appendini wrote, be- 
sides the works already mentioned in the 
course of this article, the following; — 1. 
“ Memorie sulla Vita e sugli Scritti di Gio. 
Francesco Gondola,” Ragusa, 1837, in which 
he gives an abstract of Gondola’s epic poem 
the “ Othmanid,” the subject of which is 
the war betw een Sultan Othman II. and the 
Poles in 1622, in which the Turks were de- 
feated, soon after which the sultan w^as de- 
posed and strangled by the Janizaries, it being 
the first instance of a Turkish sultan put to 
death by his revolted subjects. Appendini 
in his work* on the history and literature of 
Ragusa gives extracts of the Slavonian text 
of the poem w ith Italian and I^atin versions 
of the same. 2. “ De Vita et Scriptis Bcr- 
nardi Zamagna,” Zara, 1830. 3. “La Vita 

e r Esame delle Opere del Petrarca.” 4. 

’ Esame critico sulla Quistione intorno alia 
Patria di S. Girolamo,” Zara, 1835. 5. A 

translation in the Illyric or Slavonian of the 
Austrian civil code ; besides several funeral 
orations and other minor works. (Tipaldo, 
JJiograJia deyli Italiani JUustri ; Append'ni, 
Nokzic Istorico^critiche sulfa AntichitUy Storia, 
e Letlcratura dei llagusei.') A. V. 

APPERLEY, CHARLES JAMES, a 
writer on sporting subjects of considerable 
reputation, better known by the pseudo- 
nyme of “ Nimrod,” was the second son of 
Thomas Apperley, a Welsh country gentle- 
man, and was bom at his father’s seat of 
Plasgronow, in Denbighshire, in the year 
1777. He received his early education at 
home from his father, but he also spent 
some years at Rugby school, where he ac- 
quired some knowledge of the classical lan- 
guages, and much more of the sports of the 
field. In 1798, he became cornet in the 
Ancient British Light Dragoons, but appears 
to have seen no service- In 1801, he married 
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the daughter of William Wjmne, Esq., and in 
1804 he took up his residence at Bilton j 
Hall, once the country seat of Addison, in 
Warwickshire. Here he lived as a gentle- 
man farmer, but devoted himself so entirely 
to the chase, that for some years his only 
pursuit was that of a fox-hunter. Besides 
hunting with the packs in his own neigh- 
bourhood, he often rode thirty or forty miles 
to distant covers ; and he contrived to defray 
the expences of the sport by disposing of 
hunters, after he had ridden them for some | 
time, to those of his friends whose knowledge | 
of the horse was not so intimate as his, and j 
who therefore could not trust their own judg- 
ment in the purchase of an untried animal. 
In 1821 he r emoved into Hampshire, and 
commenced farming on a larger scale ; and 
in the same year he began to write for the 
press. His contributions to the “ Sporting 
Magazine,” especially his Hunting Tours, 
attracted so much attention that the cir- 
culation of the work was doubled in two 
years ; and the example of “ Nimrod” was 
followed by so many practical sportsmen, 
that in a few years sporting might be 
said to have a literature of its own. Ilis 
assistance was considered of so much im- 
portance, that Mr. Pittman, the proprietor 
of the magazine, not only remunerated him 
handsomely, but also paid the expences of his 
tours, and kept for him a stud of hunters. 
On Mr. Pittman’s death these allowances 
were withdrawn, and differences followed, 
which led to a suit by his representatives for 
money advanced, the result of which was that, 
to avoid a prison at home, “ Nimrod ” was 
compelled to take up his residence in France. 
In 18.‘K) Mr. Apperley established himself at a 
chateau called St. Pierre, near Calais, where 
he chiefly resided for the remainder of his 
life, supporting himself by his pen, which 
was employed more actively than ever, not 
only in the columns of the sporting periodi- 
cals, but in magazines of a more general 
character, lie died in London on the 19th 
of May, 1843. 

Nimrod’s superiority consisted in his per- 
fect knowledge of his subject, and in a certain 
air of good humour, which won upon the 
reader. His works are made up almost en- 
tirely of anecdote, and partake of that gossip- 
ping character which distinguishes so many 
of the books produced for the numerous class 
of light readers. His style possesses little 
literary merit, and is too often disfigured by 
commonplace scraps of Greek and I-«atin. He 
has been reproached, with some justice, for 
the freedom with which he alluded to cir- 
cumstances which could have become known 
to him only in the confidence of social inter- 
course; but this is fairly attributable to the 
haste with which he wrote, and the quantity 
of matter which he produced. To the same 
cause must be assigned the diffuseness of his 
style, eapecially in late years, and the habit 


into which he fell of repeating the same 
anecdote in several different shapes, or rather 
several times in the same shape. His know- 
ledge of fox-hunting could not be disputed, 
for, previously to his quitting England, he 
had hunted with no less than eighty-two 
different packs, in every quarter of Great 
Britain. 

Almost all Mr. Apperley’s works were 
written for periodicals, but many afterwards 
appeared in a collected shape. The principal 
were: — 1. “ Remarks on the Condition of Hun- 
ters, the Choice of Horses, and their Manage- 
ment,” originally published in the “ Sporting 
Magazine” between 1822 and 1828, London, 
1831, 8 vo. Besides its literary success, this 
work achieved an important alteration in the 
treatment of the hunter, — the abolition of 
summering” and the consequent confine- 
ment of the horse to his stable all the year ; 
a practice now become universal. 2. “ Nim- 
rod’s Hunting Tours; to which are added, 
Nimrod’s Letters on Riding to Hounds,” 
London, 1835, 8vo., also originally pub- 
lished in the “Sporting Magazine.” 3. 
“ The Life of the late John Mytton, Esq., 
of Halston,” 1837, 8vo. A reprint, with con- 
siderable additions, from the “ New Sporting 
Magazine,” a periodical started in rivalry with 
the “Old Sporting Magazine,” and to which 
Nimrod transferred his services on his arrival 
in France. There can be no doubt as to the 
entertaining character of the memoir, but 
there have been many of the propriety of 
exposing the faults and follies of a departed 
friend so glaringly as Nimrod thought proper 
to do in its pages. 4. “ The Chas«, the Turf, 
and the Road,” 1837, 8vo.; three essays, 
which, on the whole, may be classed as 
Nimrod’s best productions. They were 
written for the “Quarterly Review” in 1827, 
and their appearance in so grave a periodical 
excited no small sensation. The liveliness 
with which they were written, however, carried 
them through triumphantly, and the result 
was a considerable addition to the number of 
Nimrod’s admirers, as a consequence of his 
introduction to a new and wider circle of 
readers. They were collected in a volume, 
with* a portrait of the author, in 1837, and so 
well received, that in 1842 another edition 
appeared, profusely illustrated with wood- 
cuts. 5. “ Nimrod’s Northern Tour, descrip- 
tive of the principal Hunts in Scotland and 
the North of England,” London, 1838 ; 
another reprint from the “ New Sporting 
Magazine.” 6. “ Sporting by Nimrod,” 1 840, 
4to.; a miscellaneous production, in which 
other writers participated, to whose co-opera- 
tion Nimrod attributed its ill-success. It was 
most expensively illustrated. 7. “ The Horse 
and the Hound,” Edinburgh, 1842, 8vo. ; a 
reprint of some articles contributed to the 
“ Encyclopeedia Britannica,” with additions. 8 . 
“ Nimrod Abroad,” London, 1842,2 vols. 8vo. ; 
collective reprint of articles contributed to 
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the **New Monthly Magazine,” and then called 
“ Foreign Sporting.” From one of them we 
learn that, after eight years’ residence in 
France, Nimrod remained a stranger to the 
French language. 9. “ The Life of a Sports- 
man,” 1842, Svo. This novel was intended 
originally for separate publication, but first 
appeared in the “ New Sporting Magazine.” It 
was afterwards collected and published in a 
splendid style, with thirty-six illustrations; 
but it failed of success. 

Besides these works, Mr. Apperley wrote a 
treatise on the race-horse, which was trans- 
lated into French, especially for publication 
in Paris, but proved a failure, in consequence 
partly of the simultaneous appearance of a 
cheap pirated edition at Brussels. He wrote 
also a pamphlet on the operation of Peel’s 
Bill of 1819 on the curreney, and numberless 
artieles on agricultural subjects for various 
newspapers. Among his contributions to 
“Fraser’s Magazine,” a series on the “Anatomy 
of Gaming ” excited great attention, from the 
plainness with which it exposed the frauds 
of a certain portion of the sporting world. 
From another series, in the same magazine, 
“ My Life and Times, by Nimrod,” most of 
the materials of this sketch have been drawn. 
The straightforward character of his writings 
is well exemplified in this series, lie does 
not hesitate to state the amounts he had re- 
ceived for his literary labours, a subject on 
which most writers are not at all communi- 
cative. His usual remuneration he states at 
a guinea a page ; for his essays in the “ Quar- 
terly Review” he received twenty-five guineas 
per sheet, with a further sum of one hundred 
pounds for revisal on their publication in a 
separate form ; and for his four articles in the 
“Encyclopaedia Britannica” two hundred and 
eighty guineas. Notwithstanding his emolu- 
ments, however, he was generally in pe- 
cuniary embarrassment. ( My Life and 
Timesy by Nimrod, in “ Fraser’s Magazine,” 
for 1842, vols. xxv. xxvi. ; Sporting Maga- 
zine., for July, 1843, p. 66. ; the Works of 
Nimrod noticed.) J. W. 

APPIA'NI. There have been three Italian 
painters of reputation of this name. 

An ore' A Appia'ni, one of the most cele- 
brated Italian painters of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, bom at or near Milan in 1 7 54, was distin- 
guished both in fresco and in oil painting ; in 
fresco, in which he was superior to any painter 
of his time, he executed several great works at 
Milan, which are conspicuous for graceful 
composition, good colouring, and elegant 
drawing. Appiani visited the principal cities 
of Italy in his youth, studied carefully the 
frescoes of the great masters, and formed a 
style of his own, chiefly from that of Correg- 
gio ; and in 1795 he established his reputa- 
tion as a great painter at Milan by the frescoes 
which he executed in the church of Santa 
Maria Vergine. He painted also some fine 
works in the imperial palace at Monza ; but 
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1 bis best works are the frescoes of the royal 
palace of Milan, which he left unfinished in 
1813, in consequence of a stroke of apoplexy: 
they have been engraved by Rosaspina. 
Napoleon appointed Appiani his principal 
painter in Italy, with a pension of 6000 
francs per annum ; he made him also a mem- 
ber of the Legion of Honour, and a knight 
of the Iron Crown ; and he was elected a 
member of the Italian Institute. At the 
change of government in 1814, Appiani lost 
his pension, and the attack of apoplexy which 
he had suffered in 1813 having rendered it 
impossible for him to continue to paint, he 
was reduced to the extremity of selling all 
his drawings and other valuables to procure a 
subsistence. He lived in this condition for 
a few years, until 1817 or 1818, when a second 
attack of apoplexy caused his death. 

Appiani painted several good oil pictures, 
and many portraits, among which is one of Na- 
poleon, which has been engraved by Barto- 
lozzi. Several other engravers have executed 
prints after the works of this painter. An 
account of Appiani’s frescoes was published 
by L. Lamberti at Milan in 1809 : “Des- 
crizione dei Dipinti a buon Fresco eseguiti 
dal S. A. Appiani.” 

Giuseppe Appiani, also of Milan, ac- 
quired a reputation as a painter in fresco and 
in oil at Mainz and its neighbourhood in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century ; but his 
works are without merit. He was court 
painter to the elector at Mainz (Chur-Mainz- 
ischer Ilofmaler), where he died. 

Francesco Appiani, born at Ancona in 
1702, acquired considerable reputation as a 
fresco painter at Rome and Perugia. He was 
the scholar of Domenico Simonetti or Ma- 
gatta as he is called, and studied also long at 
Rome, in the time of Benefial, Trevisani, 
Conca and Mancini, through the friendship 
of whom, but especially of the last, he had 
every facility for perfecting himself in the 
style that he adopted, which is conspicuous 
for delicacy of design and harmony of colour. 
His best work at Rome is the death of San. 
Domenico, painted in San. Sisto Vecchio for 
Benedict XIII., and for which the pope pre- 
sented him with a gold medal. From Rome 
he went to Perugia, where he was presented 
with the freedom of the city, and he settled 
there. In Perugia Appiani’s works are 
very numerous ; he continued to paint unre- 
mittingly until his death in 1792, when he 
had completed his ninetieth year, an instance 
of vigour with perhaps only one parallel in 
the history of art, says Lanzi, in the case of 
Titian. The same writer states that Appiani 
painted many pictures for England. (Ticozzi, 
JDizzionario degli Architetti, ^c. ; Fussli, All- 
gemeines KUnstler Lexicon; Lanzi, Storia 
Pittorwa^ ^c. ed. 1822.) R. N. W. 

APPIA'NO, a family of Pisa which rose 
to sovereign power as princes of Piombino 
and the island of Elba. 
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Vanni b’Appiano, a man of humble 
birth, left bis native village of Appiano, and 
went to reside at Pisa in the early part of tlie 
fourteenth century. He became attached to 
the faction nicknamed the Bergolini, at the 
head of which was the wealthy mercantile 
family of the Gambacorti. The Bergolini 
were opposed to the faction of the Raspanti, 
who were warm Guibelines, and the republic 
of Pisa was frequently agitated by the feuds 
of both parties. When Charles IV. of Ger- 
many went to Italy to be crowned emperor 
at the beginning of 135.5, the Gambacorti, 
who were then in power, were denounced to 
him by their antagonists the Raspanti, as 
ambitious me a of Guelph principles, and dis- 
affected towards the empire. Charles en- 
deavoured at first to re-establish concord, and 
caused several of the Raspanti who were in 
exile to be restored to their country, but this 
only served to embolden that faction, which 
was bent upon the ruin of their antagonists. 
On the emperor’s return from Rome in 
May, 1355, he stayed some time at Pisa, 
when the Raspanti used every means to win 
his favour and discredit their rivals. A fire 
which broke out in the palace of the elders, 
wliere the emperor was quartered, was repre- 
sented as an attempt of the Gambacorti to 
get rid of him. Charles, a weak narrow- 
minded man, gave or appeared to give im- 
plicit confidence to the Raspanti, who, being 
supported by his men at arms, assailed the 
Gambacorti and their principal friends, im- 
l)risoned them and gave up their houses to 
l)lunder. Two brothers, Francesco and 
Lotto Gambacorti, who w’cre at the time at 
the emperor’s court, unconscious of what was 
going on, were arrested by order of the 
emperor and given up to the Podesta. The 
trial, which was attended by the usual tor- 
tures, ended in the condemnation of three 
brothers Gambacorti, and of several of their 
adherents, who were beheaded. Among 
these was Vanni d’ Appiano. The remainder 
of the Gambacorti and of their supporters 
were banished. Shortly after this, the em- 
peror quitted Pisa, leaving the Bishop of 
Augsburg as imperial vicar, but the real 
power remained in the hands of the Ras- 
panti. 

The Florentines gave asylum to the emi- 
grant Gambacorti, and among others to 
Pietro, brother of the three who had been 
beheaded and to Jacopo u’ Appiano, son 
of Vanni, a shrewd active man, who became 
intimate with Pietro Gambacorti, now the 
leader of his party. After several changes 
in the political condition of Pisa, which have 
been alluded to under Agnello, Giovanni, 
the Gambacorti were recalled by the popular 
voice in 13(59, and Pietro was proclaimed cap- 
tain-general and defender of the people and 
community of Pisa. He chose for his secretary 
Jacopo d’ Appiano, whom he caused also to l)e 
appointed chancellor of the council of elders, 
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and in whom he placed unbounded confidence. 
The administration of Pietro Gambacorti lasted 
for more than twenty years, during which Pisa 
enjoyed internal tranquillity and considerable 
prosperity. Pietro was prudent, temperate, 
and a lover of peace. Through his influence 
an end was put to the war between the 
sister republics of Pisa and Florence, 
and it was stipulated that the Florentines 
should again enjoy the former facilities and 
exemption from transit duties in carrying 
their manufactures to the port of Pisa for 
embarkation. Gambacorti conceived and 
nearly accomplished another and a more im- 
portant scheme for the general advantage of 
Italy. He went repeatedly to Milan to induce 
Gian Galcazzo Visconti not only to make 
peace with Florence, but also to enter into a 
defensive alliance with Florence, Pisa, Siena, 
and other Italian states against the depreda- 
tions of the foreign mercenary bands w hich 
overran the country, and against foreign 
interference in geneial. Gaiiihacorti pre- 
vailed upon Visconti, and upon the conimon- 
w’calths of Florence, Siena, Bologna, Perugia, 
and Lueca, and also upon Albert of Fste, 
marquis of Ferrara, Francesco Gonzaga, 
lord of Mantua, Mulatcsta, lord of Ceseiia, 
Ordelaffi, lord of Forli, and Antonio, count of 
Montefcltro, to send deputies to Pisa with 
powers for the purpose ; and on the 9th of 
October, 1388, the conditions of the league 
were solemnly signed, leaving it open to the 
other Italian states to join it. Each member 
of the league was to furnish, at his own 
expense, a contingent of regular troops for 
the common protection. All disputes that 
might arise in future between the contracting 
parties were to be referred to a congress of 
delegates of the confederate states. I'liis in- 
teresting convention, which might have be- 
come the foundation of a great Italian con- 
federation, and might have saved Italy from 
innumerable calamities, was soon after broken 
by the ambition and treachery of Visconti; 
but the attempt deserves record, and reflects 
credit on the foresight of Pietro Gambacorti. 

Gian Galeazzo Visconti was not sincere in 
acceding to the league formed by Gamba- 
corti ; he had his own view of subjecting to 
his sway all northern and central Italy, and 
thus reviving the old kingdom of the liongo- 
bards ; and he seemed at one time near ac- 
complishing his object. Florence was the 
state that stood chiefly in his way, and he 
was anxious to detach the Pisans from its 
alliance, an alliance which was maintained 
by the influence of Gambacorti. He found a 
willing instrument in Jacopo d’Appiano, who 
revealed to him the secrets of the Pisan coun- 
cils. Visconti had again declared war against 
Florence, hut Gambacorti, both from policy 
and inclination, refused to forsake the Flo- 
rentine alliance. Visconti now resolved to 
put Gambacorti out of the way ; he intimated 
to Appiano, with whom he kept an active 
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correBpondence, that he might supplant his 
master, and make himself lord of Pisa. Vanni, 
a son of Jacopo, who was staying at Milan, 
was sent to Pisa, accompanied by a party of 
Visconti’s men. Jacopo at the same time 
raised soldiers in the territory of Lucca. 
Gambacorti, through his attachment to the 
Florentine alliance, had roused the old jealous 
feelings of the Pisans, and had lost much of 
his popularity. Several friends of Gamba- 
corti advised him to be on his guard ; but he 
would not listen to any reports against the 
faith of a man whom he had so much bene- 
fited as Appiano ; and the latter accounted 
for his assembling armed men by expressing 
his fears of his personal enemies, among 
whom was Giovanni Lanfranchi. On the 
20th of October, 1392, Lanfranchi and his 
son were murdered in the street, and the 
assassins took refuge in the house of Ap- 
piano, who refused to give them up to justice. 
Gambacorti hearing of a tumult at Ap- 
piano’s house, sent forth his son Lorenzo with 
some militia; but Appiano, at the head of 
his men, defeated and wounded him. Ap- 
piano then proceeded to Gambacorti’s resi- 
dence, who seeing him from a window, asked 
him for the meaning of all this, and Ap- 
piano told him to come down and mount his 
horse that they might quell the tumult ; but 
as Gambacorti was in the act of mounting, he 
was stabbed to death, and his body was left 
in the street. Appiano then rode through 
the town, and was proclaimed by his friends 
captain of the people and defender of Pisa, 
and the council of the elders sanctioned his 
nomination. High mass was said in the 
cathedral, and the Te Deum sung ; and 
Appiano was installed in the government. 
Lorenzo and Benedetto Gambacorti, the two 
sons of Pietro, were so<m after put to death 
in prison. All the families friendly to the 
Gambacorti were banished. Visconti sent to 
Pisa a body of three hundred horsemen in 
addition to the other Milanese troops which 
were already in the town, and Appiano 
joined him in making war against Florence. 
Visconti intended to use Appiano as an in- 
strument in order to get possession of both 
Pisa and Florence ; and Appiano on his 
side wanted the assistance of Visconti to sup- 
port him in his usurpation, but no further. 
The two men were an equal match in point 
of cunning. When Visconti’s agents re- 
quested Appiano to give up to their master 
the citadel of Pisa, and the forts of Livorno 
and Piombino, in order to secure them against 
the Florentines, he replied that he could not 
do it without consulting the elders, although 
it was well known that the elders would do 
whatever he bade them ; and as the agents 
insisted and threatened, Appiano ordered 
his son Gherardo (his other son Vanni had 
died a natural death) to assemble the town 
guard and attack the Milanese soldiers, who, 
being taken by surprise, were defeated, and 
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their officers were taken prisoners and con- 
fined in the citadel. Visconti, instead of re- 
senting this, sent fresh envoys to Pisa in order 
to conciliate Appiano and prevent his joining 
the Florentines ; and a fresh agreement was 
entered iifto between Appiano and Visconti. 
Appiano also concluded a treaty of com- 
merce between Pisa and Muley, king of 
Tunis. 

In 1398 Jacopo d’ Appiano died at a very 
advanced age, after having caused his son 
Gherardo to be acknowledged captain- 
general of the republic. Gherardo, who 
had not the ability and determination of his 
father, finding himself surrounded by dangers 
from his own dissatisfied countrymen, from 
the Florentines, and from the duke of Milan, 
listened to the proposal of the duke to give 
up Pisa to him for 200,000 golden florins, 
and for the sovereignty of the port, town, 
and district of Piombino and of the islands 
of Elba, Pianosa, and Montecristo, which were 
thus to be detached from the territory of Pisa. 
In the meantime the Duke Visconti sent 
more troops to Pisa, which were introduced 
by Appiano into the town. Thus finding 
himself sufficiently supported, Appiano in 
January, 1399, rode to the town house, from 
which he drove away the elders, and placed 
the duke’s soldiers in the citadel and other 
strongholds. The chief citizens of Pisa 
entreated Gherardo, instead of selling his 
country to strangers, to sell it to them, 
and they would pay him more than the duke 
had offered him ; to which Gherardo answered 
that he could not now break off his engage- 
ment with Visconti. Porro, as vicar of the 
duke, assumed the government of Pisa, new 
elders were elected as well as a new Podesta, 
and a new captain of the people, all favourable 
to the duke ; Gherardo d’ Appiano received 
100,000 florins and security for the re- 
mainder ; and in February of that year he 
sailed for Piombino and took possession 
of his new principality. This treacherous 
bargain proved the cause of the total ruin of 
Pisa. Gian Galcazzo Visconti at his death, 
which happened soon after, in 1402, left P’sa 
in the possession of his illegitimate son 
Gabriello Maria, who was driven away for 
his tyrannical behaviour, and for having sold 
several fortresses to the Florentines. Gio- 
vanni Gambacorti, nephew of the murdered 
Pietro, was recalled with others of his party, 
A. D. 1405, and was made captain of the 
people. Pisa was soon after besieged by the 
Florentines, assisted by a Genoese and Cata- 
lonian squadron, which prevented provisions 
coming by sea. Gambacorti seeing no chance 
of relief, whilst the population were suffering 
from famine, entered into secret negociations 
with the Florentines, making stipulations for 
himself and family, and gave up or rather 
sold Pisa to its old rival Florence, in October, 
406. From that time the decay of Pisa 
began. 
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GHEBAUDa B*AppXi^o» first Lord o^*! 
Piombino, forfified the town, buUt himself j 
a palace, ,^blcb is now used for the curtom- 
house, stren^hened himself by an alliance 
with the Florentines, and died in 1405, leav- 
ing a son Jacopo, a minor, under the tutor- 
ship of the community of Florence. His 
widow Paola Colonna was by his will ap- 
pointed regent during her life. 

Jacopo II. d’Appiano died in 1440, be- 
fore his mother, without having exercised 
the sovereignty, and left no issue. His uncle, 
Emmanuello d’Appiano, half brother to Ghe- 
rardo, was designated in Gherardo’s will as 
the next in order of succession ; but Donna 
Paola, the regent, refused to acknowledge 
him as such. She sought the protection of 
the republic of Sicna, and having given her 
daughter Catherine in marriage to Count 
llinaldo Orsini, a celebrated commander, who 
was in the service of Siena, she appointed 
her to be ruler of Piombino after her death, 
which took place in 1445. Catherine and 
her husband strengthened and embellished 
Piombino, and their administration was popu- 
lar. " In 1447 Alfonso V. of Aragon, king of 
Naples, being at war with the Florentines, 
made several attempts to seize Piombino, in 
order to secure a harbour for the supply of 
his army in Tuscany, but Rinaldo Orsini 
defended the town bravely, being well sup- 
ported by the inhabitants and by a Florentine 
auxiliary force. King Alfonso was obliged 
to raise the siege after having lost more than 
two thousand five hundred men, and to give 
up for the present his expedition against 
Florence. In 1450 Rinaldo Orsini died of 
the plague, and his wife Catherine died shortly 
after, in February, 1451. 

Emmanuello u’Appiano, son of Jacopo 
the elder, who was living at Troja in the 
kingdom of Naples, having married a natural 
daughter of King Alfonso, was proclaimed 
Lord of Piombino by the elders of the com- 
munity, and was supported by both Siena and 
Florence. The relatives of Orsini, who had 
tlie fortresses in their possession, surrendered 
them partly by force and partly through 
bribes. In 1457 Emmanuello died, leaving his 
son Jacopo to succeed him. 

Jacopo III. u’Appiano, gave at first great 
dissatisfaction to his subjects through his 
arbitrary and licentious conduct. A conspi- 
racy waj formed against him, hut failed, and 
the leaders and abettors of it were cruelly 
punished. Galeazzo Maria Sforza, duke of 
Milan, availing himself of the refugees who 
had escaped from Piombino, sent a body of 
soldiers, who attempted to surprise the town 
in the night, but the attempt failed. Jacopo 
constructed a citadel at Piombino, in which 
he fixed his residence. After some dis- 
putes with King Ferdinand of Naples, son of 
Alfonso, concerning the town of Castiglione 
della Pescjya, which Alfonso had taken and 
Jacopo had afterwards occupied, an arrange- > 
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ment was made by which Jacopo placed himaelf 
under the protection of the crown of Naples, 
and agreed to admit a Neapolitan garrison 
into Piombino, and in 1465 King Ferdinand 
authorised Appiano to assume the royal coat 
of arms of Naples, and to add the name of 
Aragon to that of Appiano. The title 
was Jacopo III. d’Appiano d’ Aragona Count 
and Lord of Piombino and its Dependencies. 
In 1474 Jacopo III. died leaving the princi- 
pality to his eldest son and namesake. 

Jacopo IV. d’ Appiano d’Araoona proved 
a very good prince. He restored to the people 
of Piombino their statutes and privileges, of 
w’hich they had been deprived by his father, 
which were printed in 1706, under the title 
of the Statutes of Piombino. In 1478 Jacopo 
TV. married Donna Vittoria, daughter of the 
Duke of Amalfi and of Maria of Aragon, a 
natural daughter of Ferdinand of Naples. 
Jacopo served as a superior officer in the 
allied army which King Ferdinand and Pope 
Sixtus IV. sent against Lorenzo de’ Medici 
after the failure of the conspiracy of the 
Pazzi, and was taken prisoner by the Floren- 
tines, but was ransomed soon after. Jacopo 
had afterwards troublesome disputes with 
the Bishop of Massa Maritima concerning 
the estates and alum mines of Montione and 
Valli, which the bishop claimed, and his 
claim to which he sold to the apostolic 
chamber in 1478. The Lord of Piombino 
refusing to acknowledge the title of the 
cession, was summoned to appear at Rome, 
and was excommunicated by the pope ac- 
cording to the practice of those times. He 
however remained in possession •f the 
estates, and the question was compromised. 
Jacopo maintained friendship with his neigh- 
bours of Florence and Siena. When Cesare 
Borgia, supported by his father Pope Alex- 
ander VI., was spreading terror all over 
central Italy, he invaded among others the 
state of Piombino, in June, 1501, and besieged 
the town. Jacopo was obliged to escape by 
sea, and he appealed to Louis XII., king of 
France, the ally of Borgia, against the unpro- 
voked attack. But not meeting with justice in 
that quarter, he turned himself to the Emperor 
Maximilian I.,fromwhom he received in 1502 
the investiture of the principality of Piombino 
for himself and his heirs. Meantime Pope 
Alexander having died, the people of Piombino 
rose against the garrison of Borgia in August, 
1503, and drove it away with the assistance 
of the Florentines, and Jacopo re-entered 
his paternal dominions amidst the acclama- 
tions of his subjects. By a diploma of the 
Emperor Maximilian, dated November, 1509, 
the principality of Piombino was declared to 
he an Imperial fief, and power was given to 
Jacopo and his successors to strike money, 
both gold and silver. In the same year the 
famous Machiavelli, secretary of the Floren- 
tine republic, was sent to Piombino fo nego- 
tiate with the envoys of Pisa, which town had 
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t b’EP some time before^e domiltioii of ibfemniB^.time ^ombM^b' aii(l ElbaVei^ 
, but tbe confereaces produced nc oecapM bj' Spaaifih ^d* Florentine troops^ 
In 16 11 Jacopo IV. died at Piombine, 'tod Cosmo was several times on me 
* having caused his son and< monesake to point of obtaining A*oui'the Emperor Charles 
s acknowledged his successor. V. jKe SfbU dominion of those territories, 

Jacopo V.d’Appiano 6’ Abaooita governed which he gre&^j coveted. ' But by the treaty 
dominions in peace for many years, of May, 1657, llulte Coeino ..was obliged to 
obtained of the Emperor Charles V.. restore Piombino fb its hereditary sovereign, 
fin 1520, the renewal of the investiture oJ retaining however for hhnself the tpwn of 
! his principality with the privilege of inserting Portoferrajo in the island of Elba, in con- 
the imperial eagle in his coat of arms. About sideration of his expenses in fortifying that 
1539, when the intrigues of the French place as well as the neighbouring'' coasts of 
at the Ottoman Pc/rte brought forth an Elba and Piombino, and defending them 
allied Tnrkish and French fleet which swept against the incursions of the French and the 


over the Mediterranean Sea, and threatened 
Italy with invasion, Charles V. charged 
Duke Cosmo of Florence with the defence of 
the coast ofl Tuscany, iucludifiig the territory 
of Piombino. Jacopo d’ Appiano, mistrusting 
Cosmo’s intentions, refused at first to receive 
a Florentine garrison within the town of 
Piombino, but when the Turkish admiral 
Khair-ed-deen, surnamed Barbarossa, ap- 
peared in 1543, with a powerful armament off 
the Italian coast, Cosmo’s troops were ad- 
mitted into the town. There was at or near 
Piombino a boy, the son of Sinan Pacha, 
the well-known renegade, who had been 
taken some years before in a Turkish ship, 
and had been baptized and brought up in the 
Christian faith by Jacopo d* Appiano. Bar- 

barossa having appeared with his fleet off the 
channel between Piombino and Elba, sent on 
shore to demand the boy. It was answered 
that the boy was not then at Piombino. Bar- 
barossa, prevented by contrary winds from 
sailing up the channel, directed his fleet to 
the leeward, and landed his men on the island 
of Elba, which they desolated. About a year 
afterwards when Barbarossa, after the attack 
upon Nice, separated himself from his French 
allies and sailed for the Levant, he stopped 
again off Piombino and demanded the son of 
Sinan Pacha, offering to restore all the Chris- 
tian prisoners belonging to the territory of 
Piombino. The exchange was agreed upon, 
several Turkish galleys came to the harbour of 
Piombino, the boy was given up to the officer 
in command amidst a general salute and 
the acclamations of the Turkish crews, the 
Christian prisoners were restored, and Bar- 
barossa sailed to the south without doing any 
injury to the coast of Tuscany. 

Cosmo, duke of Florence, urged Charles V. 
to let him retain possession of Piombino, giving 
an equivalent to Appiano. The emperor 
ordered his general Don Juan de Luna to see 
about this matter. Meantime Jacopo V. 
d’ Appiano fell ill and died, in 1545, and the 
Spanish general took possession of Piombino 
in the name of the emperor as guardian to 
the infant son of the late prince. 

Jacopo VI. d* Appiano was not put in 
possession of his dominions till 1559, after 
the subjcctiop of Siena by Duke Cosmo and 
the general pacification of Tuscany. In the 
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Turks during the preceding^ war. It was 
thus that a part of Elba came to be annexed 
to the Orand Dnchy of Tuscany, the rest of 
the island remaining subject to the princes 
of Piombino. In 1559 JacopoVI. d’ Appiano 
took possession of Piombino, to the great 
satisfaction of the people, who were weary of 
foreign dominion, and in ir>G2 he obtained 
from the Emperor Ferdinand 1. the confirma- 
tion of the investiture granted to his ancestors. 
A small Spanish force however continued to 
garrison the citadel of Piombino. Jacopo 
died in 1585, leaving his principality to his 
natural son Alessandro, whom he had caused 
to be legitimated by the emperor. 

Alessanduo i>’Api*iano proved a tyran- 
nical and licentious ruler, and so exasperated 
his subjects against him that a conspiracy 
was formed by the principal people of Piom- 
bino, to which it is hinted that his own wife 
Isabella de Mendoza was privy, and Ales- 
sandro was murdered in September, 1589L 
Neither Isabella nor the commandant of the 
Spanish garrison took any measures against 
the assassins, and the elders and other citi- 
zens of Piombino having assembled declared 
themselves freed from their allegiance to the 
house of Appiano. Some of them proposed 
to give the principality to the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, but another party oftered it to the 
Spanish commandant, who accci)ted it in the 
lame of his king, Philip II. The Grand Duke 
Ferdinand I. of Tuscany assumed the pro- 
tection of Jacopo, the infant son of Ales- 
sandro, and in 1591 the Spanish court 
consented to restore Piombino to Jacopo, 
under the guardianship of his uncle, Alfonso 
d’ Appiano. 

Jacopo VII. d’ Appiano obtained a new 
investiture of the territory of Piombino from 
he Emperor Rudolf II., and died in 1600 
without issue. Several collaterals claimed 
he succession. In 1624 the Emperor Fer- 
linand II. acknowledged, by a decree of the 
Aulic chamber, the claims of the sons of 
Carlo Sforza d’ Appiano, descended from 
"acopo III., on condition of their paying 
.00,000 florins to the Imperial treasury, 
irhich payment the claimants being unable 
o effect, the emperor, after several years, 
declared the Appiani to have forfeited their 
claims, and in March, 1634, gave the in- 
■ o 
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vestiture of Piombino to Niccolo Ludovisi, 
prince of Venosa, subject of Philip IV., 
king of Spain and of Naples, on condition of 
the prince paying one million of florins to 
the Aulic chamber. Ludovisi having effected 
the payment took possession of Piombino. 
Ilis male line becoming extinct in the third 
generation, the succession fell to the house 
of Ihioncompagiii of Home, which was allied 
to the lAidovisi by marriage, and in 1701 
Don Gregorio Buoncompagni entered into 
possession, with the title of Prince of Piom- 
hino. His descendants continued to govern 
their little state till 1801, when Bonaparte, 
then First Consul of the French republic, 
took possession of Piombino and Elba, and a 
few years later gave Piombino to his sister 
Elisa Baciccchi. After the fall of Napo- 
leon the principality of Piombino was incor- 
porated with the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, 
and the house of Buoncompagni received nn 
indemnity for the allodial property from the 
Grand Duke. 

The branch of Sforza d’Appiano, the re- 
maining descendants of the former princes of 
Piombino, still exists at Piacenza. (Tronci, 
Mvmorie latoriche della Citfa di Pisa ; Repetti, 
Dizionnrin Geograjico Storico della Toscana; 
l*ignotti, Storia della Toscana ; Litta, Famiglie 
celebri Italiane.') A. V. 

APPIA NO, NFCCOLA, an Italian 
painter mentioned by Latuada (^Descrizione 
di Milam)) as one of the scholars of Lionardo 
Da Vinci ; and he attributes to him a fresco 
over the door of the church della Pace at 
Milan. (Lanzi, Storia Pittorica, ^c.) 

R. N. W. 

APPIA'NO, PA'OLO ANTO NIO, bom 
at Ascoli in the Papal State in 16.39, en- 
tered the order of the Jesuits, and became a 
distinguished preacher. He was also well 
versed in the study of history, and especially 
in the history of his native country. He was 
a member of the Arcadian society, and was 
intimate with the learned Magliabcchi and 
with the poet Gio. Batista Fagiuoli. He was 
appointed assessor to the oflice of the In- 
(piisition at Rome and confessor to the 
Roman college. He died at Rome in 1709. 
He was the author of the following works : — 
1. “Vita di S. Emidio primo Vescovo 
d’ Ascoli, con una Descrizione della suddetta 
Citta,” 4to. Rome, 1702, and again, in an im- 
proved edition, in Svo., 1704. This work, 
which contains much historical information 
concerning the town of Ascoli, was noticed in 
the memoirs of Trevoux and other literary 
journals of the time. 2. “ Vita di Cecco 

A* \hcoVi,” a cc\cV>ratcA poet and ptiVLosopVicr 

of the fourtGmth century trho was burned for 

heresy. This life has been inserted by 
Born ini in hi« “ Storia dell* Eresle.” fi. 

Panegvrico m Lode d( S. Fdvppo Notv Fon- 
datore della Congregaziohe dei PF. dell’ 
Oratorio/* 4to., Parma, 1686. 4. “Hdoppio 

Spirito di S. Filippo Benizi, Ampliatore de* 
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Servi di Marla, • Panegirico,” 4to., Florence, 
1684. Benizi was the second founder or re- 
former of the order of Servites. 5. “ II 
Frumento che produce le Palme, Orazione in 
Rendimento di Grazie a Dio per le Vittorie 
ottenute 1* Anno 1687 dalF Armi Cristiane 
neir Ungheria, nella Grecia, e nella Dal- 
mazia.” Venice, 1688. The year 1687 is 
memorable for the conquest of the Morea by 
the Venetians under Morosini, and by other 
successes obtained by the Venetians and the 
Austrians over the Turks in Hungary and 
Dalmatia. 6. “Vita del P. Niccolo Maria 
Pallavicino Genovese della Compagnia di 
Gesii,” inserted in the second volume of the 
“ Vite degli Arcadi illustri.”* Niccolo Palla-v 
viciho, a learned Jesuit, is the author of several 
polemical works, among others a voluminous 
book in defence of the Pontifical authority 
of the Roman See. Appiano wrote also a 
biographical work in Latin, containing the 
authors who were natives of Picenum, his 
Lown country, entitled, “Athenaeum Pice- 
num,” which is mentioned by Cinelli, Cres- 
cimbeni and others, but which, it appears, 
has never been published. (Mazzuchelli, 
Scrittori (V Italia. ) A. V. 

APPIA'NUS (‘Ainrtavds), an historian, 
who, as wc gather from several passages of 
his writings, lived in the reigns of Trajan, 
Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius. In his Pre- 
face, c. 7., he speaks of Rome having been 
governed by emperors (ainoKpdropes) for two 
hundred years from the time of Julius Caesar 
to his own day. This would bring us to 
the reign of Antoninus Pius (a. n. 138 — 161). 
Again, in c. 9., he speaks of the Roman 
power having lasted nine hundred years. 
In his history of the Civil Wars (ii. 90.) 
he mentions a temple of Nemesis which 
was destroyed in his time by the Jews of 
Egypt, when Trajan was carrying on his 
destructive warfare against them (a. d. 116, 
117). « Elsewhere {Iher. 38.; De BelL Civ. i. 
38.) he speaks of Hadrian as no longer alive. 

The few particulars of his personal history 
with which wc are acquainted are derived 
from his own works. At the close of the 
preface to his history he says ; “ I am 
Appianus of Alexandria, who attained to the 
highest dignities in my own country, and 
pleaded causes at Rome in the judicial courts 
of the emperors, until they deemed me 
worthy to be intrusted with the manage- 
ment of their affairs ; ” that is, as we gather 
from a letter of Fronto to Antoninus Pius 
(p. 13, &c. ed. Nieb.), he was made pro- 
curator ; but whether in Egypt, as Schweig- 

txauser supposes, or eVsewliere, we bave no 

means of determining. At the end of the 
same preface Appian refeva to an auto* 

blo^uphy, whicH has not come 'down to us. 

Appifcci waa atvVVioT o€ a Boman. IciVa- 

Wry in twenty-four books (Fhotius, Cod. 57.), 
written in Greek, and entitled 'PopudUcd, 
or *Poifuuieii *lffTopia. He has himself in his 
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preface described the plan upon which it was 
composed (cc. 12, &c,). Finding that a 
synchronistic arrangement of the events of 
Roman history in different parts of the 
world occasioned the reader great perplexity, 
as his attention was continually diverted 
from one thing to another, Appian resolved, 
instead of describing all these events in 
chronological succession, to make an ethno- 
graphical classihcation of them, so as to give 
a separate history of each people up to the 
time of its incorporation in the Roman em- 
pire ; prefixing to the more detailed nar- 
rative of its affairs from the period when it 
first came into collision with Rome to that 
of its final subjection, a short account of its 
earlier history. He took the different na- 
tions according to the order in which they 
successively came into conflict with the 
Romans (c. 14.). To make his history com- 
plete, he commenced with the kingly period 
of Rome, which formed the subject of the 
first book ('Pw/tai'/cftii/ and in sub- 

sequent books he gave an account of the Ro- 
man Civil W ars. The second book (’ItoAik^) 
was devoted to the history of the ^Italian na- 
tions which Rome subdued. The remaining 
books took up the history of the other na- 
tions in the following order ; the third (2a/4- 
virtKij), the Samnites ; the fourth (KeArx/c^), 
the Gauls; the fifth (iSiKcAixc^ #col NT^o-iwrixcTf), 
Sicily and the other islands ; the sixth 
Spain ; the seventh (*Am§caK»|), 
the wars with Hannibal (Appian was in this 
instance compelled to depart from his original 
plan in order to avoid the very objection 
which that plan was intended to obviate) ; 
the eighth (AtfvKl; Kal which 

Photius adds NojuaSt/cil?), Libya, Carthage, 
and Numidia ; the tiinth (MokcJovxxc^), Ma- 
cedonia ; the tenth (’EAAijvxkV; #ca2 *I«i/xk^), 
Greece, and the Greek states of Asia Minor ; 
the eleventh (^vpicucT] Kal UapOiKii)y Syria and 
Parthia ; the twelfth (Mx0pi8ttTejos), the war 
with Mithridates ; the thirteenth to the 
twenty-first inclusive (’E/u^iJAta), the civil 
wars, from those of Marius and Sulla to the 
battle of Actium and the conquest of Egypt 
(the last four books were also called rk 
AiyvirriaKd ) ; the twenty-second ('EKarov- 
ra€Tla)y the first century of the empire, be- 
ginning from the battle of Actium; the 
twenty -third (*lWvpiKij or Aa/ciK‘^),the Illyrian 
wars ; the twenty-fourth (’Apa6»«^), the wars 

with Arabia. Of the first five books we 

only possess fragments (^preserved for the 
most part In the “ Excerpt^” made under the 

direction of the emperor Constantinus Por- 

pliyrogemietus). Tbe samo is tlie case with. 

hooks vm. and ix. We possesh entire hooks 

Yi, yii, Yiii. xi. (as far as the first division 

of the Syrian history), atii. xiii. — xVii. in- 
clvutwe, and "xx-iVV. ParliViiaTi Vistory, 

formerly ascribed to Appian, is, as JSchweig- 
hiiuser has shown, a mere compilation of 
late date from Plutarch’s lives of Antony 
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and Crassus. Appian’s account of the Civil 
Wars of Rome is very valuable, as it supplies 
in some degree the loss of so many otlier 
works. 

As an historian Appian’s merits are not of 
a very high order. He was a mere com- 
piler, though on the whole a careful one. In 
the earlier part of his history he followed 
Dionysius, and, as Niebuhr remarks (iii. 212. 
transl. notes 353. 844. 872.), is to be regarded 
as a mere epitomizer of him so far as he went. 
He also consulted the older annalists, and 
the writings of ^ Polybius, Asinius Pollio, 
Julius CoDsar, Terentius Varro, Augustus, 
Hieronymus of Cardia, and others. He has 
thus preserved much useful information, as 
an instance of which may be mentioned his 
account of the Agrarian laws of the Gracchi, 
which is the best extant. He possessed one 

t reat advantage over Plutarch in his superior 
nowledge of the Latin language. He now 
and then, however, gives singular specimens of 
his ignorance of geography. Thus, he makes 
Spain about four times its actual size, and 
says that the voyage from it to Britain ]|;iay 
be made in half a day (Iber. 1.) ; he con- 
ceives the Iberus to flow into the Northern 
Ocean {Iber. 6.), and places Saguntum on 
the north of that river, confounding it like- 
wise with Carthago Spartagena {Iber. 7. 
10* 12.). Appian’s style is clear, easy, and 
simple, devoid of rhetorical ornament, some- 
times dry, but never exaggerated or bom- 
bastic. 

Appian’s history was first published in a 
barbarous Latin translation by Candidas, at 
Venice, in 1472. The first printed edition 
of a part of the Greek text was published 
by Carolus Stephanus, at Paris, in 1551. 
The best edition of Appian is that by 
Schweighauser, Leipzig, 1785, 3 vols. 8vo. 
Some new fragments were discovered by 
A. Mai, and printed in the second volume of 
his “Nova CoUectio Vet. Script.” They 
have ^been reprinted in Lucht’s “ Polybii et 
Appiani Historiarum Excerpta Vaticana,” 
Altona, 1830. A letter of Appian to Pronto, 
also discovered by Mai, is printed in Nie- 
buhr’s edition of Pronto, p. 229. An English 
translation of Appian was printed in 1579, 
4to. by Raufe Newbery and Henrie Bynni- 
man, and another by J. D. was published in 
1696, fol. There are French translations by 
Claude Seyssel, fol. Lyon, 1544, and Odet 
Desmarres, fol. Paris, 1659, and of the 
History of the Civil Wars, by Combes Dou- 
nous, Paris, 1803. There is also a German 

translation by F. W. J. Dillenius, 2 vols. 

8vo. l^runkfort, 1793 — 1800. (Schweigbiiuser, 
Exeralt. in App. meet. \x\. p. 12, &c. ; Wyt- 

tenbacli, Bmoth, CriL T. iii. F. 1. p, 93. 

&c. f ZfiUvniua, in tbe preface to nixi tranala- 
tVon.) C. P. M. 

APFIA'NUS. [Apian.] 

APPIER or HAPPIER. [Hanzelet.] 
APPION (*Axiri«i/), a Christian who lived 
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at the end of the second century after Christ 
(about 196 A. D.), and wrote Commentaries 
on the Six Days’ Work of the Ocation (llex- 
rnmeron). The work is entirely lost. (Eu- 
sebius, Hist. Kecks. V. 27. ; Hieronymus, De 
Viris lUustribus^ p. 4G. ; Cave, Ilistoria Lit-- 
teraricif i. 95. Basil, 1741.) P. S. 

A'PPION. [Apion Pmstovices.] 

A 'PPl DS C r. A' D D I US. [ Cl a udius. ] 

APPLEGAlUriJ, ROBERT. The only ac- 
count we appear to have of this writer is that 
friven by himself in the preface to his “ Apo- 
logy,” which was published in 1 7 89. He says : 
“ 1 was born and educated amongst the people 
called Quakers, but for these fourteen years 
last past have gradually declined their 
meetings, and instead, have freipiented the 
public service of the Church of England ; 
and about two years since I was married ac- 
cording to her ritual ; for which crime onli/ 
(if it may be called one) the Quakers soon 
after disowned me, and tho’ there was 
something pointed in this excommunication, 
yet I have never considered it as an evil, 
because my principles, for some years pre- 
vious to this censure, had been wholly with 
tlie established church ; and I was accordingly 
baptized soon after by the minister of the 
parish w here I then resided, in doing which 
1 reverted to the religion of my ancestry.” 
Applcgarth w'as a resident in Salisbury during 
the early part of his life: the time of his 
death is not known, llis works are; — 1. 
“ Theological Survey of the Human Under- 
standing,” Salisbury, 1770, 8vo. This was 
published anonymously. 2. “ Apology for 
the Two Ordinances of Jesus Christ, the Holy 
(’ommunion and Baptism, recommended to 
the Quakers, ” London, 1789, 8vo. This was 
intended as a refutation of some of the leading 
errors of Quakerism as maintained in “ Bar- 
clay’s Apology.” 8. “ A Plea for the Poor ; 
or, Remarks on the Price of Provisions and 
the Peasant’s I.abour, the Bounties allowed 
on the Exportation of Corn, especially Wheat, 
London, 1789, 8vo. 4. “Essay con- 
cerning Tithes, as apiiertaining to the Clergy 
of the Church of England,” London, 1 79 1, 8vo. 
5. “ Rights for Man ; or, Analytical Stric- 
tures on the Constitution of Great Britain 
and Ireland,” London, 1792, 12mo. (Watt, 
IJibliothcca Britnnnica ; Biographical Die- 
tioymry of the Living Authors of Great Britain 
and freland.') J. W. J. 

APPI-.ETON, Commodore, an English 
naval commander in the time of the Com- 
monwealth, known for a desperate battle 
which he fought with the Dutch in the har- 
bour of Leghorn, on the 2d of March, 1652. 
The Dutch admiral. Van Galen, having fallen 
in with an English squadron commanded by 
Captain Bodley or Badilo near the isle of 
Elba, had captured a ship called the Phoenix, , 
which he brought into the harbour of Leg- 
horn, where the squadron commanded by 
Appleton was lying. Unable to resist the 
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temptation of re-capturing the ship. Apple- 
ton sent a certain Captain Cox with three 
well-manned boats to effect that object, which, 
as the Dutch were lying in the security of a 
neutral port, he easily succeeded in doing. 
The date of this enterprise was the 20th of 
November, 1652; and although the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, on the violation of neu- 
trality being complained of, ordered the En- 
glish either to restore the Phoenix or leave 
his port, it appears that they retained the 
ship, and did not quit Leghorn till the 2d of 
March in the year following. Appleton, 
whose fleet of six ships, carrying two hun- 
dred and twenty guns, was no match for that 
of Van Galen, consisting of sixteen vessels of 
war and nine fire-ships, sent off to Bodley, 
who had eight vessels and a fire-ship, to re- 
quest him to appear off the port and draw 
oft' the Dutch in i)ursuit, to allow him to 
escape. The stratagem was executed, and 
seemed likely to succeed ; but Appleton left 
the roadstead too soon; and the Dutch per- 
ceiving his design, returned and encountered 
him, while Bodley held aloof and rendered 
scarcely any assistance. Appleton fought 
with the most desperate courage, and held 
two Dutch ships engaged for four hours, but 
was at last compelled to yield, though it is 
said that but for his own crew, he would 
have blown up the ship. Two of his vessels 
were completely destro 3 "ed, one of them es- 
caped to Bodley’s squadron, and the rest 
were captured. The Dutch admiral Van 
Galen was so severely wounded that he died 
a few days after. The grand duke, in De- 
cember, 1652, had complained of the conduct 
of Appleton to the English government, who 
sent orders to the commodore to return home 
by land without delay. Nothing further is 
known of Appleton ; but two years after, the 
Commonwealth demanded satisfaction of the 
grand duke for the damage done by Van 
Galen, when he forced Appleton to leave the 
port ; and it is believed that the duke was 
finally compelled to pay sixty thousand 
pounds compensation money on this and 
other accounts. It should seem therefore as 
if the Commonwealth resented the conduct of 
the duke, in forcing the English to leave his 
port and expose themselves to destruction, 
after redress ,had been applied for and for- 
merly promised; or possibly there may have 
been other circumstances, not yet in print, 
that gave a different colour to the whole 
transaction. It is remarkable that the Dutch 
historians Brandt and Wagenaar say nothing 
of the violation of neutrality, the account of 
which is taken entirely from English autho- 
rities. Wagenaar relates on the contrary, that 
the states of Holland were dissatisfied with 
the conduct of Van Galen in not pursuing the 
English with sufficient vigour, and that it was 
on the account of their censures, that he did 
his best to come into combat with some En- 
glish ships “ wliich had been for some time 
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beset in the harbour of Leghorn.” (Colliber, 
Columna Hostratra, or A History of the English 
Sea Mairs, 2(1 edition, p. 119 — 122. ; Camp- 
bell, Lives of the British Admirals, edition of 
Jlcrkenhout, ii. 27 — 30. ; Wagenaar, Vader- 
iandsche Historie, xii. 237. &c.) T. W. 

APPLETON, JESSE, was bom at New 
Ipswich, in the State of New Hampshire, 
U. S., on November 17th, 1772, of a family 
which traced its descent to the Appletons of 
Great Waldingfield in the English county of 
Suffolk. His father was a farmer, and young 
Appleton was at first intended for a me- 
chanic trade, but in 1788 was entered at 
Dartmouth College, and took his degrees 
there in 1792. After studying theology un- 
der Dr. Lathrop, of West Springfield, he was 
ordained in February 1797 pastor of a church 
at Hampton, in New Hampshire, where he 
continued till elected, in 1807, president of 
Bowdoin College, on the death of its first' 
president. Dr. Mackeen, an Irishman. Bow- 
doin lk)llege is the principal educational es- 
tablishment or university for the state of 
Maine; was founded in 1794 at Brunswick, 
in that state, and takes its name from the 
Honourable James Bowdoin of Boston, after- 
wards minister plenipotentiary at the Spanish 
court, who bestowed on it at its outset 
money and lands to the value of nearly seven 
thousand dollars, and at his death, in 1811, a 
library and collections to the value of fifteen 
thousand more. At the time that Dr. Apple- 
ton assumed the presidency, there was, we 
arc told by an officer of the college, “through- 
out the coiKiiiunity a tendency to looseness of 
sentiment and character,” and “ at no period 
in the history of American colleges had there 
been more recklessness on the part of youth.” 
Dr. Appleton by unwearied assiduity and a 
uniform system of discipline corrected these 
evils, and under his management the college 
ac(iuired a reputation for good morals as well 
as sound scholarship. After ten years of 
these exertions, his health became much im- 
paired, and a painful illness terminated in his 
decease on the 12th of November, 1819, at 
the age of forty-seven. 

Dr. Appleton had published in bis lifetime 
several occasional sermons, and in 1820 ap- 
peared a volume of his annual addresses at 
college, and in 1822 of his lectures and 
occasional sermons, with a life by the Rev. 
Benjamin Tappan of Augusta. A collected 
edition of ^is works was published in two 
vols. 8vo. at Andover, in 1837. It con- 
tains a memoir of his life, and comprises 
a series of fifty-two lectures on the most 
important subjects of theology, which he 
delivered in the chapel of the college to the 
assembled students, a selection of sixteen of 
his sermons, a collection of his college ad- 
dresses, and a dissertation on the question 
“ What constitutes good use of a word in the 
EngliA language ? ” Dr. Appleton’s religious 
views were originally Arminian, but before 
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his election to the presidency had assumed 
an entirely different cast. His works are 
said by a writer in the American Quarterly 
Register to “ place him in the highest rank 
of the ethical and theological writers of his 
country.” They appear to exhibit clearness 
of idea and purjty of diction. ( Life prefixed 
to Works; Historical Sketch of Bowdoin (Col- 
lege by an Officer of the College, in Edwards's 
American Quarterly Register, viii. 110. &c. ; 
Allen, American Biographical and Historical 
Dictionary, second ed. p. 47.) T. W. 

APPONCOIJRT. [Graffigny.] 
APPREECE, JOHN. [Piusi:, John.] 
APPULE ;1A or APULE'IA GENS (Ple- 
beian). In inscriptions and MSS. tlie name 
is usually written with a double p. We know 
only of three family names or cognomina of 
this gens, — Decianus, Pansa, and Saturninus. 
The first member of this gens who obtained 
the honour of the consulship was Quintus 
Appuleius Pansa, in n. c. 300. L. S. 

APPULE'IUS, a mem!)er of the Appuleia 
Gens, whose praiiiomen and cognomen are 
not mentioned. He was proscribed by the 
Roman triumvirs in d.c. 43, but escaped with 
his wife to Sicily. AV’^hethcr he is the same 
as the Appuleius, a tribune of the people 
mentioned by Appian, is uncertain. (Ap- 
piaii, De Bello Civili, iv. 40., iii, 93.) An- 
other Appuleius, likcMdse without either prm- 
nomcn or cognomen, is mentioned by (’iccro 
{Ad Attieum, xii. 14. 17.); and to a third, 
designated as proqua?stor, two letters of ('icero 
are addressed. {Ad Earrtiliares, xiii. 45, 40.) 

L. S. 

A PPULE' 1 US. [ Apuleius. ] 
APPULE'IUS DECIANUS. [Decia- 
nus.] 

APPULE'IUS, LU'ClUS, was tribune of 
the people in n.c. 371, and impeached M. 
Furius Camillus for having secreted a part of 
the spoils of Veii. (Livy, v. 32. ; Plutarch, 
Camillus, 12.) L. S. 

APPULE'IUS, LU'ClUS, was sent with 
C. Petronius, in b. c. 150, as ambassador to 
Asia to inquire into the condition of the 
affairs between the two hostile kings. Attains 
and Prusias. (Polybius, xxxii. 20.) I^. S, 

APPULUTUS, MARCUS, was elected a 
member of the college of augurs in b. c. 45, 
on which occasion Cicero requested Atticus 
to excuse him for not taking part in the feast 
of the installation, since he was not well. 
In B. c. 44 Appuleius was quajstor, probably 
in some part of Asia Minor ; and when Brutus, 
after the murder of C. Julius Ccesar, went to 
Greece and Asia, he found a ready supporter in 
Appuleius, who surrendered to him all the 
troops and all the money he had at his com- 
mand. During the triumvirate of Octavian, 
Antony, and Lepidus, b. c. 43, M. Appuleius, 
who was then at Rome, and a candidate for 
the office of pontifex minor, was proscribed, 
but he escaped to Asia, where Brutus assignee! 
to him the government of Bithynia. He re- 
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mained in possession of this country till after 
the death of Brutus, when Bithynia was sur- 
rendered to Antony, and Appuleius obtained 
permission to return to Rome. It is not im- 
possible that he may be the same as the M. 
Appuleius who was consul in B. c. 20 together 
with P. Silius Nerva. (Cicero, Ad Atticumt 
xii. 13 — 15., Philippicdf x. 11.; Pseudo-Bru- 
tus, Ad Cicermu i. 7. ; Appian, l)e Hello 
Civiliy iii. 63., iv. 46. 75.; Dion Cassius, 
liv.. 7.) L. S, 

APPULE'IUS PANSA. [Pansa.] 

APPULEIUS SATURNUNUS. [Sa^ 

TDRNINUS.] 

APPULE IUS, SEXTUS, was consul in 
B. c. 29 with Augustus. After his consul- 
ship he went to Spain as proconsul, and for 
some victory, concerning which no particulars 
are known, he triumphed in b.c. 26. (Dion 
C^assius, li. 26. ; Fasti Triumphales,') L. S. 

APPULE'IUS, SEXTUS, was consul in 
the year of the death of Augustus, a.d. 14, 
and he and his colleague Sextus Pompeius 
were the first who took their oath of alle- 
giance to Tiberius. Dion (Cassius in two pas- 
sages calls this Appuleius a relative (rruTyei/i^s) 
of Augustus, but in what this relationship 
consisted is uncertain. (Dion Cassius, liv. 
30., Ivi. 29. ; Suetonius, Avgustas^ 100. j 
Tacitus, Annaks, i. 7. ; Velleius Paterculus, 
ii. 123.) L. S. 

APRAXIN, STEPAN THEDORO- 
VICH, the son of a stolnik or seneschal, 
was borh on the 30th of July (o. s.) 1702. 
In tlie seventeenth year of his age he entered 
the army, he served in the campaign of 
1737 against the Turks, under field-marshal 
Count Miinnich, and was present at the 
taking of Oczakow by storm. After the 
conclusion of the war, he was appointed com- 
mander of the forces in the government of 
Astrakhan; in 1741, he welcomed, in that 
capacity, the ambassadors of Nadir Shah of 
Persia, and in the following year he visited 
the court of Nadir, as ’ the ambassador of 
Russia- In 1748 he took an active share, 
with the chancellor Bestuzhev, in occasioning 
the fall of Lestocq, the favourite of the Em- 
press Elizabeth, and was president of the 
committee of inquiry into his alleged crimes, 
lie advanced rapidly through the various 
stages of military rank to that of field-mar- 
shal in 1756; and in 1757 he was entrusted 
with the chief command of the Russian anny 
intended to act against Frederick the Great. 
At this time he is described in no very 
flattering terms in the despatches of Mr. 
Williams, afterwards Sir Charles Ilanbury 
Williams, the English ambassador at St. Pe- 
tersburgh. “ Apraxin,” he says, “ is to com- 
mand the Russian army ; he is lately made 
field-marshal. He is the laziest of mankind, 
and a rank coward, for he was grossly abused 
the other day and almost kicked by the het- 
man of the Cossacks without resenting ‘ it.*’ 

“ Apraxin,” he says in another letter, “ is a 
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very corpulent man ; lazy, luxurious, and 
certainly not brave. He has never yet seen 
an army of any enemy, nor ever served but 
in Miinnich’s Turkish campaigns. I know 
he is sick of his command, and they already 
begin to find here that the marching of so 
large an army is not so easily done as talked 
of.” Williams soon after opened a corre- 
spondence with the Grand Duchess Catharine, 
the wife of Peter, the heir to the reigning 
Empress Elizabeth, to bribe the field-mar- 
shal. “ Apraxin is, or at least pretends to 
be,” writes Williams, ** entirely devoted to 
the grand duchess. He is no soldier, and 
has a very indifferent opinion of the army he 
commands ; and it is believed he does not 
wish to meet the Prussians in the field. 
Apraxin is besides very extravagant and 
very needy, notwitlistanding the great boun- 
ties bestowed upon him by his mistress. 
From these circumstances, the King of Prus- 
sia thinks it may be worth while in the 
present conjuncture to give him a sum of 
money, in order to delay the march 6f the 
troops, which a commander-in-chief can 
easily find pretences to do.” Whatever 
means were employed to prevent him were 
ineffectual, for Apraxin entered Prussia in 
May, 1757, at the head of a Russian army 
said to consist of 97,000 men. On the 5th 
of August he took Mernel ; on the 28th he 
passed the Pregel, drove back the Prussian 
field-marshal Lehwald, who was at the head 
of an army of 30,000 men, and encamped at 
Grossjiigemdorf. Here the atrocities which 
from want of discipline his army committed 
against the peasantry drove Lehwald to- 
hazard a battle. On the 30th of August, 
early in the morning, the Prussians in a body 

20.000 strong attacked the Russian army 
which was three times that number, accord- 
ing to Prussian authorities; the Russians 
state their own numbers at 50,000 and the 
Prussian at 30,000. Success was at first on 
the side of the Prussians, but they pursued’ it 
so warmly as to entangle themselves : a skilful 
niovement of General Rumiantzov, who com- 
manded the Russian reserve, decided the 
fortune of the day, which ended in the com- 
plete defeat of the Prussians, who lost twenty- 
nine pieces of cannon. There was now no- 
thing to hinder the Russians from advancing 
to Kbnigsberg, and even taking Berlin, but 
to the amazement of Europe, the army first 
remained immoveable in its cam|| then con- 
tented itself with a few insignificant incur- 
sions, and finally, on the 1 1th of September, 
withdrew to winter quarters in Courland, 
leaving nothing behind but a garrison of 

10.000 men m Memel. The explanation of 
these events isoon followed. At the time of 
the victory, the Empress Elizabeth was dan- 
gerously ill I her heir, the Grand Duke Peter, 
was well known to be an uncompromising 
admirer and supporter of Frederick the 
Great, and the chancellor Bestuzhev, anxious 
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to pajr his court to the rising sun, had sent 
secret orders to Apraxin to retire. Unfor- 
tunately for them the empress recovered, and 
indignant to find her anticipations of revenge 
on Frederick so unexpectedly disappointed, 
she banished Bestuzhev to a village, and 
ordered Apraxin to resign his command to 
Count Fermor, and repair to Narva to give 
an account of his proceedings. A commis-. 
sion of inquiry was nominated, and Apraxin, 
whose death occurred soon after, on the 26th 
of August (o. s.), 1758, is said to have died 
of apoplexy occasioned by the shock of their 
first questions. (Despatches of Sir C. II. 
Williams, as quoted from the originals in the 
State Paper Ollice, in Von Raumer, Contrihu’^ 
tiona to Modern History, Frederick II. p- 304 
— 318, &c.; Article by Viskovatov in But- 
siklopedechesky Lexikon, il 438, &c. ; article 
by Hasse and Buhle in Ersch und Gruber, 
Allyemeine Bncyclopddie, v. 9.) T. W. 

APRAXIN, THEDOR MATVAYE- 
VICH, was one of the three sons of Matvay 
Vasilivich Apraxin, stolnik or seBcschal at 
the court of the Tzar, whose daughter Maria 
Matvay evna was married to the Tzar Theodor 
Alexayevich, the elder brother and prede- 
cessor of Peter the Great. The family of the 
Apraxins was descended from a Tartar 
prince of the Golden Horde, who in the 
year 1304 had been converted to Christianity 
and married the sister of the Russian prince 
of Riazan. 

Thedor Matvayevich was born in the 
year 1671 , and at the age of ten was appointed 
stolnik to the Tzar Theodor, his brother-in- 
law, after whose death in 1682 lie passed into 
the service of Peter the Great, whose inse- 
parable companion and favourite he became. 
Ill 1692 he was appointed governor of Arch- 
angel, the only port in Russia which then 
carried on foreign commerce, and here he 
caused to be built a merchant vessel to 
the great delight of Peter, whom he accom- 
panied on some sailing excursions on the 
White Sea. When Peter in 1697 left Russia 
to study foreign countries, Apraxin was ap- 
pointed chief superintendent of ship-building 
at Vorenezh* and on the return of the tzar, 
he took part in August, 1699, in the first 
manoeuvres of the Russian fleet at Taganrog. 
In 1700 he was appointed governor of Azov, 
at the same time that he held many other 
important offices ; and during the six years 
following, while the tzar was carrying on 
his wars against the Swedes In the north, 
Apraxin held almost unlimited command of 
the south, and fully justified the confidence 
that his master reposed in him. During that 
time he added many new vessels to the Azov 
fleet, he rebuilt Azov, he built Taganrog with a 
haven for the reception of vessels of war, and 
a fortress towards the land-side, he provided 
the ship-building wharfs at Vorenezh with 
docks and sluices, and he acted in every respect 
as a worthy l^utenant of Peter the Great. In 


1707, on the death of Count Alexfiyevich, he 
was named in his place admiral and president 
of the Admiralty, and in this situation he ren- 
dered still more important services. In 1708, 
by his judicious measures, he saved the infant 
city of St. Petersburg from the sudden attack 
of the Swedish general Lubecker, a service 
for which Peter caused a medal to be struck 
in his honour. It was to him that in the 
following year Peter directed the news of the 
battle of Poltava, and in 1710, after a hard 
siege, he captured in command of an army 
of eleven thousand men, the important 
city of Wyborg, the capital of Ca«jlia. In 
his subsequent operations on the coast of 
Finland, Apraxin had the honour of^ seeing 
Peter serve under him as vice-admiral. On 
the breaking out of the war between Russia 
and the Porte in 1711, he was recalled 
to his former scene of action in the south, 
but no triumphs were to be obtained in the 
campaign wdiich ended in the treaty of the 
Pruth, in which the tzar was glad to cede 
anything to save his army from destruction. 
Apraxin was employed to destroy Taganrog 
and to give back Azov to the Turks, in pur- 
suance of the conditions of that treaty, but 
he had secret instructions not to carry the 
latter provision into effect till the Turks 
had ejected (^’harles the Twelfth from their 
dominions, and he had thus the embarrassing 
task of contriving delays for a whole year in 
the face of tJjc pressing remonstrances of the 
Turkish officers. On his return to the north 
in 1712, he was entrusted with \the "command 
of all the forces in the compiered Swedish 
provinces by land and sea, and m 1713, with 
a fleet of two hundred vessels, he spread 
terror along the shores of Finland, taking 
Helsingfors and Borgo, and on the Oth of 
October (o. s.), defeating the Swedish fleet 
at the mouth of the river Pelkin. In the next 
year he shared the glory of another naval 
victory over the Swedes with Peter the Great, 
who was present ; but on his return to the 
capital, after a dreadful tempest in which 
many of his ships and men were lost, he had 
the mortification, and unfortunately a deserved 
one, of being subjected to an examination 
on a charge of embezzlement, Apraxin it 
seems had been concerned with many other 
of the Russian nobility in various malversa- 
tions which had already crept into the naval 
service. He was found guilty, but only con- 
demned to a fine, which was only a nominal 
punishment, as Peter withdrew none of his 
favour, '«nd in 1716 presented him wdth the 
estates which had belonged to his sister, 
the Tzaritza Maria, on the occasion of the 
tzaritza^s death. 

In 1717, he rose to the dignity of presi- 
dent of the college of the Admiralty, with the 
title of general, admiral, and senator^ andin 
1718 he was the second member' of the com- 
mission of inquiry into the fiffair of the 
Tzarevich Alexis, which condentaed Alexis 
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?*-J^ **^ ddw iMrather Peter, who 
M wmd m wreral ware against the 
xiutm ind was governor of Kazan, was im- 
in the affair of Alexis, but after a 
strict investigation was pronounced innocent, 
released from prison, and restored to his 
employments. Immediately after the trial 
of Alexis, Peter proceeded to another de- 
monstration against the “oppressors of the 
people,” as he called the embezzlers, and 
Menshrikov and Apraxin, the two most con- 
spicuous, were again condemned to fines, 
which they were well able to pay, while 
others were sent to Siberia, and some were 
put to death. Notwithstanding this second 
condeihnation, Apraxin was appointed in 
1719 governor-general of Esthonia. By his 
active measures-os admiral, in 1720 and 1721, 
for spreading destruction along the Swedish 
coast, he greatly contributed to the triumph 
which Russia obtained at the conclusion of 
the peace of Nystad. In 1722 he accom- 
panied Peter in his Persian war, and nearly 
lost his life by the dagger of a captive 
Lesgian at the siege of Derbeiid. In 1723 
he returned to Petersburg, and took the 
command of the fleet, then consisting of 
five frigates and twenty-fi^r ships of the 
line, ill which Peter the Great, who had 
raised the whole of this tremendous force 
from nothing, now took his last excursion by 
sea. 

After the death of Peter, Apraxin was pre- 
sent at the marriage of Anna Petrovna with 
the dukc*of Holstein to give away the bride. 
His last marine expedition was in 172§,whcn 
he was ordered with the fleet to Revel, to 
protect that port from an apprehended attack 
by the English. In the February of the fol- 
lowing year, Apraxin retired to Moscow, 
where on the 10th of November (o, s.), 1728, 
he died, in the fifty-seventh year of his age. 
He left his house at St. Petersburg to the 
reigning Emperor Peter the Second, the son 
of the prince whom he had condemned to 
'» death, and all the rest of his property of 
whatever kind to his younger brother Andrey. 
Matvayevich Apraxin. Thedor was never 
married and left no issue, his elder brother 
Peter left none but in the female line, and the 
present family of the Apraxins is descended 
from the youngest brother Audrey, the least"* 
known of the three. Thedor Apraxin was, 
we are told in the Russian Cyclopajdia, “ a 
nobleman in the fullest sense of the word, 
hospitable and full of the warmest wishes for 
the public and private weal a panegyric, 

(r however, from which his undeniable propen- 
sities for embezzlement, and his disgraceful 
compliance with the tyranny of Peter towards 
Alexis, will render necessary very serious 
deductions. Though so great a favourite 
wHh^^^ter, he enjoyed, what is so rare in the 
case flif :^ourites, an unbounded popular^ 
hia’Hfntemporaries. (Article by Vis- 
' lh‘ Entsitdopcdechesky Lexihon, i. 
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Peters des Grossen, 
u. 13. 186. 257., &c.) T W 

APliE'S DE MANNEVILLETTE, 
JEAN BAPTISTE NICOLAS DENIS D*, 
an eminent French hydrographer, was borh 
at^ Havre on the 11th of February, 1707. 
His father, Jean Baptiste Claude d’Apres de 
Blangy, captain of a vessel in the service of 
the company of the Indies, educated him for 
a seaman. Mathematics and their application 
to navigation were almost the exclusive studies 
of the boy till he attained his twelfth year. 
In 1719, Captain d’Apres de Blangy was ap- 
pointed to the command of the company’s 
vessel Le Solide, destined for Bengal. The 
urgent solicitations of his son to be taken 
with him prevailed ; and after considerable 
hesitation, he procured for the boy a brevet 
appointment of enscigne de vaisseau. The 
voyage lasted two years, and during this time 
the young sailor had ample opportunities of 
rendering himself familiar with the practice 
of his profession. 

On his return to France in 1721, D’Apres 
de Manncvillettc was sent to Paris to perfect 
himself in the studies of astronomy and geo- 
metry. He made rapid progress under his 
teachers Delisle and DespJaces. In 1726 he 
embarked with the rank of fourth officer on 
board of the Marechal d’Estrees, sent by the 
company of the Indies to Senegal and the 
Antilles. On the 20th of September, 1727, 
the ship had almost foundered off the island 
of St. Domingue, in a hurricane, which ac- 
companied the earthquake which ip that year 
wrought such damage among the American 
islands. The vessel was with great difficulty 
carried into the harbour of Cape Franyois. 
The necessary repairs having been completed 
the vessel again set sail, but the ignorance of 
the pilot made him cast the ship away, and 
D’Apres with the greater part of the crew 
wTre exposed for several days with a short 
allowance of food and water on a barren rock. 
He returned to France, and three years 
elapsed before he was again employed by the 
directors of the company. During this in- 
tei-val he made two voyages to America in 
private vessels. ^ 

.In 1730 he was appointed second in com- 
mand of the company’s brig Le Fier. On 
this voyage he had an opportunity of observ- 
ing the western coast of Africa, from Cape 
Blanco to the Bissao, and being struck with 
the inaccurate manner in which it was laid 
down in the Dutch and Portuguese charts, 
and even in Thornton’s English Pilot, he 
conceived the first idea of the work tliat 
was to preserve his name. 

He returned to France in 1732, and re- 
mained for a short time at Brest, where 
he married Marie Madeleine Jacquette de 
Binard. But he left his wife almost immedi- 
ately after the marriage to accompany M. 
de Tredillac, on a voyage to Cadiz and 
Madeira. Between 1733 and 1742, he made 
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four voyages in vessels belonging to th6 
company. During the third of these (which 
he performed as second lieutenant of the 
Prince de Conti, and which began in 1736) 
D’ Apres made a number of observations with 
Halley’s sextant. The biographical sketch 
prefixed to the posthumously published 
“ Supplement au Neptune Oriental,” asserts 
that D’ Apres was the first navigator who made 
use of this instrument. D’Apres’ claim, as 
stated by himself in the preface to the “ Nep- 
tune Oriental,” is to be considered the first 
navigator who endeavoured to curry into cfiect 
/ Halley’s suggestion of determining the longi- 
tude by observing lunar distances. “ I have 
always practised this method in my voyages, 
and 1 am the first navigator who has made 
use of it.” ^ 

Having collected a great number of charts 
and memoirs, D’Apres completed, about 1743, 
his “ Neptune Oriental.” The publication 
of such a work involved an expenditure be- 
yond what his limited fortune admitted and 
he applied for assistance to the company 
of the Indies. The directors insisted that 
the work should be submitted for the opi- 
nion of the Academic des Sciences. A com- 
mittee of the academy having reported favour- 
ably, the directors of the company of the 
Indies undertook the expense of publication. 
D’Ap^es was, in 1743, elected a correspond- 
ing member of the society ; and, in No- 
vember, 1745, he presented the first copy 
of his “ Neptune Oriental ” to the king. 
The work, as at first published, was on a 
much more limited scale than it afterwards 
expanded to. It consisted merely of charts 
and sailing directions for part of India and 
China. The uncertainty which existed re- 
specting the positions of the Cape of Good 
Hope and the islands of France (Mauritius) 
and liourboa, prevented them from being in- 
cluded. 

With a view to supply these deficiencies, 
D’Apres solicited the company of the Indies 
to employ him upon some expedition, in the 
course of which he might make the necessary 
observations. The frequent complaints made 
by seamen of the errors of the charts in 
common use, and, above all, the loss of the 
company’s vessel the Centaur, which was^ 
lost off Cape Agulhas in January, 1750, at 
lust induced the directors to comply with his 
request. He was appointed to the command 
of the Glorieux, the vessel destined to 
convey to the isles of Prance and Bourbon 
the annual supply of provisions and other 
stores. The Abbe de la Caille, who was 
on terms of intimacy with D’Apres, and had 
obtained the sanction and support of the 
Academic des Sciences for a visit to the 
Cape of Good Hope, in order to determine 
its position, and make a catalogue of the 
southern stars, had a passage granted him in 
the Glorieux by the company. 

D’Apres employed the time which elapsed 
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between his appointment and his sailing to 
procure the necessary instruments, and in- 
formation from the Parisian men of science. 
From Canivet he obtained one of two sex- 
tants (of twenty-two inches’ radius), which 
had been constructed by order of the king ; 
and from London a renecting sextant made 
by Morgan, under the superintendence of 
Short. He had assiduously exercised him- 
self in the use of an instrument of this kind 
during a voyage which he had made to Se- 
negal in 1749, but the mirrors and the grar 
duation being faulty, with inadequate suc- 
cess. He took great pains at Paris to verify 
his instruments. He sailed from L’Orient 
on the 21st of November, 1750. The ex- 
pedition was forced to put into Ilio Janeiro 
for repairs, and La Caille attfi D’Apres em- 
braced the opportunity to make observations. 
Resuming their voyage. La Caille was landed 
at the Cape of Good Hope, and D’Apres, 
after wooding and watering, proceeded to 
Bourbon and the Isle of France. Having 
surveyed the coasts of these islands, and the 
governor having detained the Glorieux for' 
the service of the colonies, D’Apres sailed in 
the Treize Cantons on the 24th of Decem- 
ber, 1751, from^.^ourbon ; reached the Bay 
of Fort Dauphin in the island of Madagas- 
car, on 1st of January, 1752 ; Delagoa Bay 
on the 15 th ; and thence coasted the southern 
extremity of Africa as far as Cape Town, 
where he arrived on the 8th of May, During 
this expedition D’Aprds made sev.eral ob- 
servations on the dip of the needle ; and 
his determination of the positions of the 
Cape of Good Hope, Bourbon and the Isle 
of France corresponded within a few seconds 
with those obtained more at leisure by the 
Abbe de la Caille. The fruit of this ex- 
pedition was a corrected chart of the eastern 
ocean, which D’Apres presented to the king 
in 17.53. 

In 1754, D’Apres had the honour to be the 
first French seaman who explored the route 
pursued by Boscawen in 1748, through the 
archipelago N. E. of Madagascar. This, 
with the exception of the expedition under 
Count d’Acho in 1757, in which Le com- 
manded an armed vessel, was D’Apr^s’ last 
voyage. Some charges made against him 
for faulty manoeuvres by D’Ache, induced 
D’Apr^s to return to France to demand a 
court of inquiry, and failing to obtain it, he 
threw up his commission. His hydrogra- 
phic labours, however, experienced no inter- 
ruption. 

In 1762 the company of the Indies insti- 
tuted a depot of charts, plans, and journals 
of voyages to India at L’Orient, and 
named D’Apres de Mannevillette inspec- 
tor. This appointment was continued to 
him by the king after the suspension of the 
company. Criticisms on the charts of his 
Neptune, which had been sent to him from 
various quarters ; the perusal of journals 
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K lii# defects ef his work, and 
) t^eoetemplate a second edition, 
ti^poii tus task, the shipwreck 
* B (im) on the N.eT pmt 
— Y-^^oithe Cape Verde Islands, 
Wiliil st wr of t^ day to charge 
Aim with the preparati<Mi of a body of 
direel]oiiii|ilfeom France to IndilL In 
wMence to this^ command he prepared a 
almninons memoir,*which contains, in addi- 
iOn to the sailing directions, remarks on the 
>TeTmVhlg winds, corrected positions of thp 
most important places touched at, exposures 
ot the errors of old charts, and of many 
prejudices entertained by mariners. A chart 
of the Cape Vhrde Islands was annexed to 
the memoir. This work was presented to 
the king in 1766, who being informed that 
I)’ Aprcs was engaged upon a new edition of 
his Neptune, politely expressed a wish to see 
it complete^ and conferred upon him the 
order of St. Michael, with an annual pension 
of 1200 livres. 

Thus encouraged he applied himself earn- 
estly to his task. He collected information 
from all quarters, and from no one did he 
receive more cordial and disinterested assist- 
ance than from his illustrious countryman 
D'Anville, and from Alexander Dalrymple, 
afterwards the first official hydrographer of 
England, as D’Apr^s was of France. The 
second edition of the “ Neptune Oriental ” 
appeared in 1775. It embraced the sailing 
directions from France to India, illustrated 
by three charts, prepared for the work by 
the Abbe Dicquemare, professor of physics 
and natural history at Havre : 1, the west- 
ern coasts of France, with part of the coasts 
of Great Britain and Spain ; 2. the western 
coasts of Portupl and Barbary, with the 
islands of Madeira and Porto Santo ; 3. the 
Azores and Canary Islands. The west coast 
of Africa, from Cape Blanco to the Gambia, 
the Cape Verde Islands, and Rio Janeiro, 
were laid down principally from D’Apr^s’ 
own observations. The Cape of Good Hope. 
South Africa, and the isles of France and 
Bourbon, were laid down in accordance with 
the observations of La Caille and the author 
himself ; Madagascar principally from his own 
observations; S. E. India, the straits of Sunda, 
and as far as Borneo, in a great measure from 
his own observations. The authorities fol 
lowed for the Chinese Seas and the coasts oi 
China were Dalrymple and D’Anville. Th< 

, .eastern coast of Africa, the western coast oJ 
India, the Indian Ocean, the Red Sea, and 
the Gulf of Persia, were derived from a num- 
ber of sources ; Niebuhr, officers of the 
French * navy and of the English East India 
Company’s navy. The “ Neptune Oriental ” 
of D’ Apr^s is perhaps even a greatefy^advance 
upon any thing of the kind that preceded 
it, than any that has succeeded it is upon 
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Comprehensive survey^ have §inoe 
that time been made at the expense of variooLS 
goi^mments ; ^at improvements have been 
m the instroments of observation; 
^Apr^ had retired from the service^before 
Mayors tables were published; and yet we 
systematic combination of charts 
wid amling directions that affords such an 
accessible compendium of the knowledge 
of our time as D’Apr^s’ does of the know- 
^.e^ of his. 

D* Apr^s was busied preparing a supplement 
to the “ Neptune,” when he died suddenly on 
the 1st of March, 1780. His brother, M. 
D’Apres de Blangy, was at the expense of 
publishing the supplement, which contains 
some valuable additi^al charts and impor- 
tant rectifications of others. All the charts, 
plans, drawings, and memoirs prepared or 
collected by D’Apres, were purchased by the 
king for the Depot de la Marine. 

The published works of D’ Apr^s are — 1 . 
“Lc Neptune Oriental;” first edition, 1745; 
second edition, 1775. 2. “Description et 

Usage d’un noiivel Instrument pour observer 
la Longitude, appele le Quartier Anglais,” 
1751. 3. “ Relation d’un Voyage aux Isles 
de France et de Bourbon” (in the fourth 
volume of “ Memoires de Mathematique 
et Physique presentes a 1’ Academic dcs 
Sciences,” 1763), 4. “Instructions sur la 

Navigation de France aux Indes,” 1766. 5. 

“Supplement au Npptune Oriental,” 1781. 

( Vie de V Auteur, prefixed to the SappUment 
au Neptune Oriental; Biographic Ujidver- 
sclle ; Preface to the second edition of Neptune 
Oriental ; Halation (Tun Voyage aux Isles de 
France et Bourbon (in Memoires presentes 
d V Academic dcs Sciences, vol. iv.); Journal 
Jlistorique du Voyage fait au Cap de Bonne 
Esp^rance par feu M.VAbhe de la Caille, 
Paris, 1763.) * W. W. 

A'PRIES (^XvpiTis), king of Egypt, was 
the son of Psaramis or Psammuthis. He 
succeeded his father about n. c. 593, and he 
reigned twenty-five years. Herodotus says 
that his reign was prosperous. According 
to the same authority he led an army a^inst 
Sidon, and fought a naval battle with the 
Tyrians. Towards the close of his reign he 
^ sent an expedition against Gyrene, which 
turned out unsuccessful, and led to the 
revolt of Amasis, and his own dethronement. 
He was succeeded by Amasis b, c. 569. 
[Amasis.] 

Apries is apparently the Pharoah-Hophra 
of the Scriptures. During his reign Nebu- 
chadnezzar took Jerusalem (b. c. 586), upon 
which many of the people of Judah took 
refuge in Egypt. Apries is the eighth king 
of Egypt, of the twenty -sixth or Saite dynasty. 
His name is also written Ouaphres. (Hero- 
dotus ii. 161., iv 159.; Jeremiah, xxxvii., 
xliv., xlvi.) G. L. 

APRI'LE, GIUSEPPE, was born at Na- 
ples about 1746, and from 1763 he was for 
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fidme time the primo musico of sererai Italian 
and German theatres. He finally settled at 
Naples, where, it is believed, he died about 
1798. Aprile was an eminent teacher of 
singing, and several celebrated Italian artists 
(among them Cimarosa) were his pupils. 
His work, “ The Italian Method of Singing,” 
was re-published in London, and was long in 
extensive use with English singing-masters. 
He also published six vocal duets. * Dr. Bur- 
ney, who heard Aprile when he was at 
Naples in 1770, says that he had “rather a 
weak and uneven voice, but constantly steady 
in intonation that “ his shake was good,” 
and that he had “ much taste and expression.” 
(Fetis, J3iographie Universelle des Musiciens ; 
Burney, Ptcsent State -of Mtuiic in Italy.') 

E T 

APRO'NIA GENS, (Plebeian). There 
occur in Roman history only four persons 
belong’ng to this gens, and as three of them 
are not distinguished by any cognomen or 
family name, we subjoin an account of them 
here in their chronological succession. * 

Apron Ajs, Caius, was one of the tribunes 
of the people in n. c. 449, after the abolition 
of the decemvirate. (Livy, iii. .54.) 

Aproniiis, Quintus, the principal among 
the decumani or farmers of the tithes in 
Sicily during the administration of Verres, 
from B. c. 7.5 to 71. Cicero states that Q. 
Apronius was the only man in Sicily whom 
Verre.s found a match for himself in rapa- 
ciousness and w'ickedness of every kind. 
(Cicero, contra Verrem, ii. 44., iii. 9. 12. 21. 
23.) 

Apronius, Lucius, a Roman eques, makes 
his first appearance in hi.story in a. d. 8, 
when, according to the Capitol ine Fasti, he 
was consul suffectus from the 1st of July in 
that year. In a.d. 14, he was one of the 
friends who accompanied Drusus in his mis- 
sion to the revolted legions of Pannonia, and 
he was also one of the ambassadors whom 
Drusus sent to Tiberius at Rome, to lay the 
case of the legions before the emperor and 
solicit pardon for them. On his return to 
Germany he served as a general in the army 
of Germanicus, who, while hastening against 
the Chatti, left Apronius on Mount Taunus 
to protect the fortifications of the roads and 
rivers. The year after this he was rewarded 
with the insignia of a triumph for the ser- 
vices he had performed during the campaign 
of Germanicus. During the next five years 
he seems to have remained at Rome. In 
A. D. 20 he succeeded Furius Camillus as pro- 
consul of Africa, whither he took with him 
his only son, L. Apronius Cscsianus, the only 
one among the Apronii who is mentioned 
with a cognomen. In Africa L. Apronius 
restored the discipline of the Roman troops, 
and carried on a successful war against the 
African chief Tacfarina^. In a. d. 28 he 
was proprffitor of Lower Germany, and 
fought against the revolted Frisians ; but he 
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luffered some severe defeats, and as he is not 
mentioned after this campaign, it is usually 
supposed that he fell in some engagement 
with the Frisians. L. Apronius had two 
daughters; one, Apronia, was married to 
PlauUus Silvanus, and murdered by her hus- 
band for some unknown reason. The other, 
whose name is not mentioned, was married 
to Lentulus Gaetulicus. His son was consul 
with Caligula in A. d. 39. (Tacitus, Anngks^ 
i. 29. 56. 72., ii. 32., iii. 21., iv. 22. 73., vi. 
30., xi. 19; Dion Cassius, lix. 13.) L. S. 

APRONIA'NUS, CA'SSIUS. [Dion 
Cassius.] 

APRO'SIO, LUPGI, afterwards ANGE - 
LICO, an Augustine monk and very learned 
but whimsical writer, wasjborn at Vinti- 
miglia, a city of Liguria, on the 19th 
of October, 1607. He was so celebrated in 
his day that he was frequently styled simply 
“ II Padre Vintimiglia.” His love for books 
was so remarkable, even in his early child- 
hood, that he obtained the soubriquet of the 
philosopher from his school-fellows. At the 
age of fifteen, on the 19th of March, 1623, 
he entered the order of the Eremitani di S. 
Agostino della Congregazione di Genova, on 
which occasion he laid aside the name of 
Luigi, which he had received at his baptism, 
and adopted that of Angelico. In his early 
life he appears to have been extremely rest- 
less. He inhabited in succession the convents 
of Genoa, Siena, Monte S. Savino, Pisa, Tre- 
vigi, Feltre, Losina in Dalmatia, Venice, Mu- 
rano, and Rapalla, and always found some 
reasonable pretext in justification of his love 
of change. Ultimately, however, he settled 
in his native city, and was appointed vicar- 
general of the inquisition. He was a mem- 
ber of many academies, among others that 
of the Incogniti of Venice, the Geniali of 
(^odogno, the Apatisti of Florence, &c. His 
death took place on the 23d of February, 
1681. • 

In 1648, being then in his native city, he 
determined to found there a library, and in 
the accomplishment of this object expended 
much time, labour, and money. In a letter 
written by him to J. Fiorelli in 1678, he 
states that he had collected upwards of seven 
thousand volumes. This library became ce- 
lebrated as the Biblioteca Aprosiana, but sub- 
sequently lost most of its rare books and 
manuscripts : its number is stated to be now 
under five thousand. 

All the works of Aprosio were written 
under assumed names ; the following are the 
principal : — 1. “11 Vaglio ‘ Sieve ’ Critico di 
Masotto Galistoni da Terama sopra il Mondo 
Nuovo del Cav. Tommaso Stigliani da Ma- 
tera,” Rostock (Trevigi), 1637, 12mo. This 
is a critique upon the first canto of Stigliani’s 
poem, “ 11 Mondo Nuovo,” and was written in 
retalia^n for his criticism upon the “Adone” 
of Manni. The name assumed by Aprosio 
is an anagram of Stigliani’s own name. Stig- 
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liani’s son parlo, or .himself under his son’s 
n<iiiie,hiVV’uig replied to the ** Vaglio Critico” 
by a work called “ n Molino ” (“ The Mill ”), 
^ix^io wrote— 2. “ II Buratto 0* the Bolter”) 
Replica di Carlo Galistoni al Molino del Sig. 
Carlo Stigliani,” Venice, 1642, 12mo. Apro- 
sio had dso written another work, intitled 
“II Batto, owero Pietra di Paragone, che 
mostra i Furti del Cav. Stigliani nel Hondo 
Nnovo, di Sapricio Saprici;” but it does not 
appear that this was ever printed. 3. “ L’Oc- 
chiale stritolato di Scipio Glareano, per Ris- 
posta al Sig. Cav. Tommaso Stigliani,” Ve- 
nice, 1641, 12 mo. This was a reply to a 
work by Stigliani against the “Adone,” called 
“ L’Occhiale.” 4. “ La Sferza poetica di Sa- 
pricio Saprici, lo Scantonato Accademico 
EterocUto, per Risposta alia prima Censura 
delV Adone del Cav. Marino, fatta dal Cav. 
Tommaso Stigliani,” Venice, 1643, 12mo. 5. 
“ 11 V eratro. Apologia di Sapricio Saprici per 
Risposta alia seconda Censura dell’ Adone, 
&c.” 2 parts, Venice, 1647, 1645, 12mo. 6. 

“ Annotazioni di Oldauro Scioppio all* Arte 
dogli Ainanti del Sig. Pietro Michele,” Ve- 
nice, 1642, l2mo. 7. “Lo Sciido di Rinaldo, 
owero lo Specchio del Disinganno, Opera 
di Scipio Glareano,” Venice, 1642, 12ino. 
This is a work on Morals. 8. “ Sermoni di 
tutte Jc Domeniche e Festivita de’ Santi, che 
occorrono ncll’ Avvento .... per Opera del 
P. Agostino Osorio, trasportati dalla Spag- 
nuola neir Italiana Favella da Oldauro Sci- 
oppio,” Venice, 1643, 4to. 9. “ Le Bellczze 
della Belisa, Tragedia del Sig. Antonio Mus- 
cettola, abbozzate da Oldauro Scioppio,” 
Lovano (Genoa), 1664, 12mo. 10. “Della 

Patria di A. Persio Flacco Dissertazione,” 
Genoa, 1664, 4to. In this work Aprosio 
endeavours to prove that Persius was born in 
Liguria. 11. “Le Vigilie del Capricorno, 
Note tumultuarie di Paolo Genari da Seio, 
air Epistole eroiche, Poesie del famosissimo 
Lorenzo Crasso.” Venice, 1667, 12rifb., and 
again in 1678, 12mo. These annotations 
only extend to the first five epistles. 12. 
“ La Grillaja, Curiosita erudite di Scipio 
Glareano.” Naples, 1668, 12mo. 13. “La 

Biblioteca Aprosiana, Passatempo autunnale 
di Cornelio Aspasio Antivigilmi,” Bologna, 
1673, 12mo. This is one of the most curious 
of the author’s works. It consists of two 
parts ; the first contains many particulars of 
liis life, the second comprises an alphabetical 
jsa far as the letter C, of all those who 
bad presented any work to him, with the full 
title and some account of each book. In 
1734, J, C. Wolff published a Latin trans- 
lation of this work at Hamburg in 8vo., 
omitting, however, the whole of the first part, 
and some passages of the second. 14. “ La 
Visiera Alzata : Hccatoste di Scrittori, che 
vaghi d’ andare in Maschera fuor del Tempo 
di Carnovale, sono scoperti da Gio. Pietro 
Giacomo Villani, Sencse Accademico Hiimo- 
rista Irifecondo c Gcniale, &c. Passatempo 
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canicolare, Parma, 1689 , 12mo. This 
is the most rare of all the works of Aprosio, 
and contains many valuable notices upon 
literary history. At page 91. is an appendix, 
entitled “ Pentecoste d’ altri Scrittori che an-, 
dmdo in Maschera, &c. Continuazione della 
Visiera Alzata.” Vincenzio Placcio has in- 
serted the work, separated into many parts, 
in his “ Theatrum Anonymorum et Pseudo- 
nymorum.” 

Some of his poems in Italian are inserted 
in the “ Poesie degli Accademici Infecondi 
di Roma,” Venice, 1678, 12mo., and the 
“ Fiori Poetici dell’ Eremo Agostiniano del 
P. Domenico Antonio Gandolfi,” p. .55., Ge- 
noa, 1682, 12mo. Crescimbeni mentions him 
among the “ poeti volgari ” of his time : he 
also published some poems in I-atin. 

His unpublished works are fourteen in 
number, comprising among others “ Ozj Es- 
tivi “Parte seconda dello Scudo di Riiial- 
do;” “ II Batto, owero Pietra di Paragone,” 
mentioned before ; and “ Athena; Italicoc, sive ■ 
de Viris clarissimis qui Italian! lugenio et 
Seriptis illustrarunt.” 

Aprosio was considered to be the best biblio- 
grapher of his time. (Ac Glorie degli Incog’- 
nifiy overo gli Uomini illnstri dell' Accademia 
de* Signori Incogiiiti di VenetiUy 38 — 41.; 
Gimstiniani, Scrittori Liyuri; Soprani, Scrit- 
tori della Liguria ; Oldoini, Athenaum Liyua- 
ticum; Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d' Italia; Tira- 
boschi, Storia della Letieratura Italianay viii^ 
128.) J. W. J. 

APSHOVEN, THEODOR VAN, a 
Dutch painter of the seventeenth century, 
a scholar or imitator of the younger Teniers, 
and also a good painter of still-life ; there is 
a clever picture by him in this style in the 
gallery of Dresden, containing a table with 
oysters, fruit, a plate with a half-peeled 
lemon in it, and a wine rummer standing 
upon it. This painter is not mentioned by 
Houbraken or Van Gool. (^Gemdlde-Gallerie 
zv Dresden.') R. N. W. 

A'PSINES was a name common 

to three (perliaps four) Greek teachers of elo- 
quence, of one of whom only we now possess 
any works. This Apsines was, as Suidas in- 
forms us, a native of Gadara in Phcenicia. lie 
studied under Heracleides the Lycian at Smyr- 
na, afterwards under Basilicus at Nicomedia; 
and, establishing himself as a rhetorical 
teacher at Athens, he enjoyed high reputa- 
tion during the reign of the emperor Max- 
imin, that is, a little before the middle of the 
third century. He is mentioned with warm 
commendation by his friend Philostratus, the 
author of the “ Lives 'of the Sophists ; ” but, . 
although two works bearing his name arc still 
extant, their state is not such as to afford 
adequate materials for determining the grounds 
upon which his celebrity was founded. In 
those parts, however, which are clearly his, 
there is a close coincidence, or rather identity, 
with Ilermogenes, not merely in thought. 
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but* in the very words of whole paragraphs. 
In short there is gross plagiarism ; and of 
course Apsines was the plunderer. The 
shameless prevalence of such literary thefts 
among the Greek rhetoricians of the empire 
*!s hardly sufficient as an excuse for the 
offence. The two extant works attributed 
to Apsines are, 1. Texvri yriropiKii, or an “ Art 
of llhetoric,” (otherwise entitled somewhat* 
more aptly, “ A Treatise on Prooemia ”). 2. 
A treatise Uepl npo€\ri,u(lTCi>Pf 

that is on the “ Figiiratae Quacstiones,” or 
propositions maintained figuratively, a topic 
out of which the later rhetoricians constructed 
one of the most complicated and artificial 
divisions in their system. 

The manuscripts from which these trea- 
tises have been published are more hope- 
lessly corrupt than those of any other works 
belonging to the same class : they not only 
present numerous gaps, but they abound also 
in perplexing repetitions and contradictions, 
evidently arising from interpolation, a scho- 
liast’s remarks being often incorporated with 
the original text, lint in the second of the 
works there is believed to exist an interpola- 
tion greatly more extensive and interesting. 
Iluhnken, in studying the Greek rhetoricians 
ffir his edition of Ilutilius Lupus, found that 
two of the scholiasts on ITermogenes cite, as 
from Longinus, a passage which stands in all 
the manuscripts as part of the treatise of Ap- 
sincs Ilepl npo€A7ip.dTCi)y. Following the clue 
thus presented, the sagacious pliilologer was 
able to convince himself that a considerable 
portion of the matter given to Apsines by the 
manuscripts really belongs to another work, 
that it must have been written by another au- 
thor, and that it forms a part of the section 
on Invention in the lost work of Longinus on 
the Art of Rhetoric. The ^bold conjecture 
was cordially approved by Hemsterhusius, 
and afterwards by Wolf; and it has since 
been keenly canvassed by the critics who 
have handled this part of Grecian literary 
history. It appears to b^ generally admitted 
that in the manuscripts of the treatise of Ap- 
siiies there exists a considerable portion which 
does not properly belong to it ; but upon all 
other points in .the controversy opinions 
differ widely ; and the corruption of the text, 
combined with the desultory nature of the 
work, makes it nearly impossible to attain to 
positive conclusions. In the first place, no 
two critics arc exactly agreed on the ques- 
tion, how much of the matter which the ma- 
nuscripts attribute to Apsines should be ex- 
cluded from his treatise. Iluhnken, as we 
learn from a .communication by his friend 
Wyttenbach, given in the preface to Weiske’s 
Longinus, proposed to take away from Ap- 
sines four long sections (in Walz’s Rhetores 
GrtPci/iTL. 6.50, Uipl ’EAeou, — 578, Ovk 
vpuv); Weiske, making up his opinion in 
ignorance of the limits assigned by Rifhnken, 
gives to Longinus no more than a part of one 
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section (Walz, ix. 557, ObK ^eixterroy, — 567, 
•Aperp wpeVovTa); Walz, going far beyond 
Ruhnken, assigns .to Longinus the whole, 
treatise except the first nine pages of his own 
edition (ix. 543 — 696) ; and Finckh, in an 
appendix to Walz, proposes to give to him 
somewhat less than Ruhnken, or three sec- 
tions and a small part at the end of a fourth 
(Walz, ix. 552, Kai — 1578, Ovk i<f>' vpiv). 

Again, it has been doubted whether even the 
part which does not belong to Apsines, ought 
to be assigned to Longinus ; a problem which 
the state of the text makes as difficult of solu- 
tion as the other. But though it is impossible 
to conjecture, in arty part, what may have 
been the original aspect of the work of 
Longinus, yet there seems to be no solid 
reason for questioning the fact that some 
portion of his work has really found its way 
into that of Apsines. The dissimilarity which 
Weiske has so justly remarked as existing, 
both in thought and in style, between the 
interpolated passages and the treatise on the 
Sublime, furnishes no argument against refer- 
ring those passages to Longinus. It raises only 
a new argument against the supposition that 
the treatise on the Sublime was written by 
him. 

The only complete editions of the two trea- 
tises attributed to Apsines are those of the 
Aldine “ Rlietores Grmci,” L508, fol., and of 
Walz’s “ Rhetores Gracci,” 18.52 -.36, 8vo. 
ix. 467 — .596. One section, “ On Memory,” 
which all the critics except Weiske now re- 
fer to Longinus, was published by Morell, 
with a liUtin translation, at Paris, in 1618 ; 
and Weiske gives as his eighth Fragment 
the passage which he considers to have been 
composed by his author. (Suidas, sub voc. 
“ Apsines,” with Kuster’s note ; Philostratus, 
Vit<e Sophistarum^ lib. ii. cap. 33. ed. Olearii, 
ii. 628.; Wyttenbach, Vita Rufm/ieniiy ed. 
1790, p. 127.; Weiske, DUmysii Lomjini (pae 
svpcrsurity Oxford, 1820, p. vii. — x.; Walz, 
Rhetores Greedy ix. Prolegomena ^ Wester- 
mann, Gcschirhte der Reredtsamkeit in Grie~ 
chenland hm1 Romy 183.3-36, i. 231, 2.”2.; Fa- 
bricius, Rihliotheca GreccUy ed. Ilarles, vi. 
106.; British Critic, first scries, xxvii. 573 — 
576.) W. S. 

A'PSINES CA\l/(y7js'). It may be useful to 
name one other of those who bore this name. 
This Apsines had for his grandfather a nj^ie- 
sake of his own, who is described as the 
rhetorician Apsines of Athens: fiorhis father 
he had Onasimus, an historian and rhetorical 
teacher, who lived in the time of the emperor 
Constantine, and is said by Suidas to have been 
either a Cypriote or a Spartan. Tlie latter 
specification of his father’s, birth-place gives 
to the younger Apsines of the two an im- 
portance somewhat greater than that which 
belongs to either of his immediate ancestors. 
For it has hence been conjectured, by Fabricius 
and others, that he may have been the same 
Apsines who is cited by Ulpian in the scho- 
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lia to tlie Oration of Demosthenes against 
Leptines ; and ^ho is named also by Eunapius 
as having caused disturbances at Athens, 
while teaching eloquence there in opposition 
to the Sophist Julianus. The date assigned 
to this event would coincide with that 
which should belong to the son of Onasimus ; 
and it would agree likewise with the asser- 
tion of Suidas, that this Apsines was more 
modem than Apsines of Gadara. Eunapius 
indeed calls his Apsines a Lacedsemonian, 
which appears to some critics to indicate a 
d^erent person from the grandson of Apsines 
t& Athenian ; but others think, with n^ore 
plausibility, that the description may apply 
correctly to one whose father was perhaps a 
Spartan. (Suidas, Lexicon^ sub voc. 'Atpiurff, 
^OpdffifjLos ; Eunapius, ViteB Philosophorum 
et Sophistarunif “Julianus,” p. 113 — 122., 
ed. 1568 ; Fabricius, Bibliotheca Grceca.^ ed. 
Harles, vi. 107. ; Westermann, Geschichte 
der Beredtsamkeity i. 225. 238.) W. S. 

APSLEY, SIR ALLEN, was bora, ac- 
cording to his sister, Mrs. Hutchinson, a year 
before their father, also named Sir Allen 
Apsley, was made lieutenant of the Tower, 
an office which he held, according to the in- 
scription on his monument in the Tower 
chapel, for the fourteen years previous «to his 
death in 1630. These circumstances fix the 
date of the birth of the second Sir Allen in 
1615 instead of 1619, which has been some- 
times mentioned. His father, who had been 
a victualler in the navy, an office at that time 
of more estimation than afterwards, obtained 
a beautiful lady of the house of St. John in 
Wilts, the second Sir Allen’s mother, for his 
third wife, when he was at the age of forty- 
eight and she of sixteen. In his office of 
lieutenant o'f the Tower he was, according 
to his daughter, Mrs. Hutchinson’s, report, 
“a father to all his prisoners, sweetening 
with such compassionate kindnesse their re- 
straint, that the affliction of a prison was 
not felt in his dayes.” The second Sir Allen 
was educated at Trinity College, Oxford, 
and on the breaking out of the civil wars 
joined the royal party. He was governor 
of the fort at Exeter when that city yielded 
to the parliament in April 1646, and after- 
wfirds governor of Barnstaple before that 
town surrendered. After the Restoration he 
was captain-lieutenant in the regiment of 
James, Duke of York, and also treasurer of 
the household and receiver-general to the duke. 
He was member for Thetfbrd in Norfolk, in 
the parliament which begun in May, 1661. 
During the time of the ascendency of the 
Commonwealth he enjoyed the protection of 
Colonel Hutchinson, the husband of . his 
youngest sister, a distinguished member of 
the parliamentarian party, and after the Re- 
storation he repaid the favour by his efforts 
in behalf of the colonel, whose life he suc- 
ceeded in preserving. The particulars of this 
manly friendship kept up between conscien- 
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tious members of opposite parties during the 
fury of a civil war, form one oi* the most in- 
teresting portions of the “ Life of Colonel 
Hutchinson,” by his wife, one of the standard 
works of English literature. Sir Allen 
Apsley died, according to Wood, “in St.*^ 
James’s Square, near London,” about the 15th 
of October, 1683. 

, Sir Allen was the author of a poem en- 
titled “ Order and' Disorder, or the World 
made and undone: being Meditations upon 
the Creation and the Fall, as it is recorded in 
the beginning of Genesis,” London, 1679, 
4to. It consists of five cantos. (Wood, Fasti 
Oxoniensesy Bliss’s edition, ii. 272.; Mrs. Hut- 
chinson, Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hut- 
chinson} Britton and Bray ley. Memoirs of the 
Tower of Londony p. 306.) T. W. 

APSYRTUS or ABSYRTUS C'At^u/^oj), 
the most celebrated of the ancient veterinary 
surgeons, was born in Bithynia, either at 
Prusa or Nicomedia. Suidas and Eudocia 
say that he served under Constantine during 
his campaign on the Danube, and he himself 
mentions at the beginning of his work that it 
was on this occasion that he had an oppor- 
tunity of studying the diseases of horses. It 
is not specified which emperor of the name 
of Constantine is meant, but it is generally 
supposed that the campaign of Constantine 
the Great, a. d. 322, is alluded to. Sprengel 
in his “ History of Medicine,” and also in his 
account of Apsyrtus in Ersch and Gruber’s 
“ Encyclopiidie,” supposes that the campaign 
under Constantine IV., or Pogonatus, a. d. 
671, is meant ; but, as Apsyrtus is quoted by 
Vegetiiis (who lived probably in the fourth 
or fifth century after Christ), this cannot be 
the case ; and Choulant mentions that Spren- 
gel himself in a later work (which the writer 
has not seen), confessed that he had placed 
the date of Apsj^rtus too late. No other par- 
ticulars arc known of his life, but he wrote 
several works, one of which treated of the 
diseases of horses, *l7r7riOTpixb»' Bi^\ioPy and 
another was probably a zoological treatise 
(^vtriKhp Trepl tup avrup AK6yo»p) in four books. 
Of these only some extracts are extant, con- 
tained in the Greek collection of writers on 
veterinary surgery, formed at the command 
of the Emperor Constantine VII., or Porphy- 
rogenitus, a. d. 945 — ^969. This collection 
was first published in Latin at Paris, 1 530, 
fol., translated by Johannes Ruellius ; the 
Greek text was published at Basel, 1537, 4to., 
edited by Simon GrynsBus, and is said to be 
scarce. It has also been translated into 
several modern languages, and was published 
in Italian at Venice, -1543, 1548, and 1559, 
8vo. ; in French at Paris, 1563, 4to. ; and in 
German at Eger, 1571, fol. An account of 
some of the diseases mentioned by Apsyrtus 
is given by Haller and l^prengel ; of these 
perhaps the most remarkable is glanders, 
whicl» Lafosse and others have supposed 
to be a comparatively modern disease, but 
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which Apsyrtus has clearly and accurately 
described. (Fabricius, Bimiotk. Gratca, vol. 
vi. p. 493 — 4. ed. vet. ; Haller, Bihlioth. Medic, 
Pract. tom. i. i>. 289. ; Sprengel, Hist, de la 
Med. ; Choulaiit, Handhuch der Biicherkunde 
fur die Aeltere Medicin. There is also a 
little work by Sprengel, entitled Programma 
de Apsvrto Bithuno, Halle, 1832, 4to.) 

W. A. G. 

APTHORP, EAST, D. D., an eminent 
divine, was bom at Boston in New England, 
in the year 1733. His father was a mer- 
chant He was sent to England to complete 
his studies, and entered as a student of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, where he obtained one 
of the chancellor’s prize medals for classical 
learning in 1755, and the members’ Latin 
dissertation prize, as middle bachelor in 
1756, and as senior bachelor in 1757. He 
took his degree of A.M. in 1758, and was 
elected a fellow of his college. In the year 
1761, the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts appointed him mis- 
sionary at Cambridge in Massachusetts, where 
he founded and built a church, called Christ 
Church. He does not appear however to 
have remained here more than three years ; 
the opposition he met with from the congre- 
gationists in America inducing or compelling 
him to quit his church, and he returned to 
England. Under the sanction of Archbishop 
Seeker, he entered into a controversy with 
Dr. Mayhew, an American clergyman, upon 
the subject of sending bishops to that coun- 
try. He had previously, while at Cambridge 
published several tracts against the indepen- 
dent sectaries of Boston. In 1765 he was 
collated by the archbishop to the vicarage 
of Croydon, and in 1770 he accepted the 
office of civic chaplain, on the election of his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Alderman Trccothick, to 
the mayoralty of London. In this year he 
published “Conspectus nov© Editionis Uis- 
toricorum veterum I^atinorum qui extant 
omnium, ita disponendae, ut, pro Ordine Tem- 
poriimet Rerum Serie, integrum Corpus com- 
ponat Histori© sacr© et orientalis, fabulos® 
et heroic®, Gr®cffi et Roman®, ab Orbe con- 
dito ad Excidium Imperii Occidentalis et 
Initia Regni Italici : Cum singulorum Scrip- 
torum Historia literaria, et Annotationibus 
philologicis Anglice conscriptis : adjectis 
Nummis, Tabulisque chronologicis et geogra- 
phicis. ” London, 4to. This scheme, however, 
not meeting with sufficient encouragement 
was abandoned. 

In 1778 he published four letters against 
Gibbon, — 1. A view of the Controversy con- 
cerning the truth of the Christian Religion. 
Origjn of Deism. 2. On the study of His- 
tory ; containing a methodised catalogue 
of Historians. 3. Characteristics of^he past 
and present Times* 4. Establishment of 
Paganism ; all of which appeared under the 
title “ Letters on the Prevalence of Chris- 
tianity before its civil Establishment j with 
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Observations on a late History of the Decline 
of the Roman Empire;” dedicated to Arch- 
deacon Backhouse, and, as it is said, written at 
his desire. This work was received with the 
warmest commendations, and was eulogised 
even by Gibbon himself, who at p. 92 of his 
“Vindication,” published in 1779, says, 
“ When Mr. Apthorp’s letters appeared I was 
surprised to* find that 1 had scarcely any in- 
terest or concern in their contents. They 
are filled with general observations on the 
study of history, with a large and us^ol 
catalogue of hutorians, and with a variety 
of reflections, moral and religious, all pifk- 
paratory to the direct and formal considera- 
tion of my two last chapters ; which Mr. 
Apthorp seems to reserve for the subject of 
a second volume. I sincerely respect the 
learning, the piety, and the candour of this 
gentleman, and must consider it as a mark of 
his esteem that he has thought proper to 
begin his approaches at so great a distance 
from the fortifications which he designed to 
attack.” 

Soon after this publication Archbishop 
Cornwallis conferred upon him the degree of 
D.D., and collated him to the rectory of St. 
Mar^-le-Bow, London, and the rectories of 
St. Pancras Soper-lane, and All-Hallows 
Honey-lane annexed, and appointed him to 
preach the Boyle Lecture. Gibbon, in allu- 
sion to this new church preferment, says in 
his Memoirs, p. 231, “I enjoyed the pleasure 
of collating Dr. Apthorp to an archiepiscopal 
living,” insinuating that it was conferred 
upon the doctor as a reward for the attack 
upon himself. In 1790 he was collated to a 
prebend in the cathedral of St. Paul, and 
had the offer of the bishopric of Kildare, 
but was advised, on account of his health, to 
decline it ; and in 1793, on the death of 
Bishop Wilson, he obtained from Dr. Por- 
teus, bishop of London, the rich prebend of 
Finsbury, for which, by command of the 
archbishop, he resigned all his other pre- 
ferments. After this he retired to Cambridge, 
where he continued to reside until his death, 
which took place in 1810. His remains were 
deposited in Jesus College Chapel. He was 
twice married. 

Dr. Apthorp was a man of gre*»t tale]^, 
extensive learning, and pure and engaging 
manners. He had so completely conciliated 
the esteem of liis parishioners of Croydon, 
that after the loss of his sight, an affliction 
which befel him about the year 1790, they 
made him a present of nearly two thousand 
pounds. 

In addition to the works mentioned above. 
Dr, Apthorp published — 1. “A Sermon at 
the opening of Christ Church, in Cambridge, 
New England,” Boston, 1761, 4toi’' 2*. “ A 
Thanksgiving Sermonfiir the General Peace,” 
Boston, 1763, 4to. 3. “A Discourse on the 
Death of Mrs. A. Wheelwright,” Boston, 
1764, 4to., in two parts. 4. “ A Discourse 
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WlMH'^tt oorapted by the provincial army 
in IV7 0 . 5. “ An answer to Dr. May hew's Ob- 
t ^semtimis on the Character and the Conduct 
of, the Society for Propagating the Gospel in 
Poreign parts,” London, 1764, 8vo. 6. “ A 
Review of Dr. Mayhew’s Remarks on the 
Answer to the Observations,” &c., London, 
1765, 8vo. 7. “ ASermon on the General Fast, 
December 13,1776. On Occasion of the Dif- 
ferences between this Country and her Ame- 
rican Colonies,” London, 1776, 8 vo. 8. “A 
Sermon preached at the Consecration of Dr. 
S. Hallifax, Lord Bishop of Gloucester,” 
1781. 9. “Select Devotions for Families,” 

London, 1785, 12mo. 10. “ Discourses on 

Prophecy,” 2vols., London, 1786, 8vo. 11. 
“ A Sermon on the Excellence of the Liturgy 




the rule df Whi that 
60. ttt.2* JDe DicuntHubuB et l^i» corum). 
His Ihther left to Apuleius and niS brother a 
t^cmsiderable fortune. Apuleius had a hand- ' 
ome person, and great natural talents* 
His first school was Carthage, whence he 
went to Athens, where he prosecuted his 
studies. A taste for mystical, as Apuleius 
would call them, philosophical inquiries, led 
‘lim to make extensive travels, during which 
le was initiated in the mysteries of various 
•eligious bodies. 

The chief event in the life ^f Apuleius is 
his marriage. He had returned to Africa, 
nd was on his road to Alexandria, when he 
was detained at Oea, a maritime city of the 
province (the modern Tripoli), where a 
rich widow, Pudentilla by name, invited him 
,o become her husband. Apuleius, though 


of the Church of England,”- London, 1778, much younger than the widow, con.sented, 
8 VO. He also printed Sermons preached be- and the marriage was celebrated in the coun- 
forcthe Lord Mayor, &c., in 1770 and 1780. try near Oea. Pudentilla had two sons, and 
{GentlemarCs Maj/a zinc, Ixxxvi. 476.; Allen, heir friends pretended that the mother had 
American Biographical Dictionary ; Biogra- been entrapped into this marriage by magical 
phical Dictionary of the , Living Authors of arts, to the great detriment of her chil- 
Great Britain and Ireland ,* Catalogue of dren, though Sicinius Pontianus, the elder of 
Printed Books in the British Museum^ vol. v., the widow’s two sons, had strongly urged 
1841.) J. W. ,T. the marriage. Apuleius was accused before 

APULE'ITJS or APPULE'IUS, as the Claudius Maximus, the proconsul of Africa, 
name is written according to the best au- and it was on this occasion that he pronounced 
thorities. The few particulars of the life of his “Apology,” which is extant, and is the best 
Apuleius are mainly known from his own specimen of his Latin style. The accuser 
writings. He lived in the second century of alleged, among other things, that the woman 
our sera under the Antonines, for in hi; was sixty years of age, which he urged as 

“ Apology,” he speaks of Hadrian as the evidence that the marriage could ribt have 
Divus lladrianus, an expression which im been brought about by the natural passion of 


plies that Hadrian was dead when th< 
“ Apology” was written ; and he speaks ol 
Antoninus Pius in terras which imply thai 
Antoninus was then living, lie also mentioni 
Lollius Urbicus, Lollianus A^h^s,and other; 
who lived in the time of Antoninus Pius. 
He was a native of Madaura, whence he i; 
called Madaurensis, an inland town on th 
borders of Numidia and Gmtulia, which onc( 
belonged to the kingdom of Syphax, then t< 
that of Massinissa, and subsequently was co 
Ionised by a body of Roman soldiers. Hi 
father held the office of Duumvir, which was 
tht'* highest magistracy in a Roman colony, 


love. Apuleius shows that the widow was 
not more than forty, that she had been near 
fourteen years in a state of widowhood, of 
which she was heartily tired, and that her 
physician recommended a second marriage. 
The “ Apology ” contains much curious matter, 
and is a composition of considerable merit. 

Apuleius obtained a high reputation for 
eloquence among the Africans. On the peo- 
ple of Oea proposing to raise a statue to the 
honour of this eloquent philosopher, Apuleius 
spoke against those who opposed the propo- 
sition. The city of Carthage also honoured 
him with a statue, and he received similar 


and the son was also a member of the senate testimonials of respect from other places, 
or body of Decuriones ; but AfAileius him The time and circumstances of the death of 


self, though celebrated for his acquirements 
and eloquence, never held any judicial offic 
in his native town, according to St. Au- 
gustine. Bayle cannot reconcile this state- 
ment of Augustine with the assertion o 
Apuleius, who says in his “ Apology ” thai 
he filled his father’s place with equal hottou 
and repute, as he hoped ; but Apuleius is re 
feiring to his being one of the Decuriones, 
or members of the colOhial senate, and not t 
the office of Duumvir, which was annual 
and for which it was a necessary qualifica- 
tion that a man should be a Decurio. H 


Apuleius are unknown. 

Other particulars as to the life of Apu- 
leius, derived from his “Golden Ass,” are the 
following. His father’s name was Theseus ; 
his mother’s name was Salvia, and she was a 
descendant of Plutarch. The same work is 
also the authority for giving to Apuleius the 
preenomen of Lucius. We further learn 
from th(S same authority, that when he visited 
Rome, he was ignorant of the Latin language, 
and that he learned it without a master ; and 
that he was reduced to such poverty as to be 
obliged to pawn his clothes in order to raise 
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y to pay the fees demanded on his initi- 
ftion into the mysteries of Osiris : he after- 
wards practised at Rome as an advocate, and 
he was eloquent and successful, he made 

f 'money by his new profession. The objection 
that the “Ass” being a work of fiction, cannot 
be supposed to furnish any authentic materials 
for the life of Apuleius, is not decisive against 
■ the facts just stated; but there are other and 
solid reasons against receiving them as part 
of his biography. In the first place, Theseus 
is a suspicious name for his father, who was 
Duumvir in a Roman colony ; in the second, 
it is absurd to suppose that the son of a 
Duumvir in a Roman colony did not know 
liUtin; and still more absurd to suppose that 
a person who learned Latin at Rome as a 
foreign language, after he had attained to 
years of maturity, could ever have become a 
successful advocate. Apuleius writes I.atin 
like a ma i who is using his native language, 
and the fact of his being familiar, to a certain 
extent, with legal phraseology, is in favour of 
his having been familiar with the Latin lan- 
guage and public business in his native town 
of IVIadaura. As a member of the senate of 
jVIadaura, it is impossible to admit that he 
was ignorant of Latin. It is true we do 
not know when he was admitted into tin 
senate, but the supposition of a Duumvir’s 
son, himself destined to be a Dcciirio, and 
consequently qualified to fill the highest 
offices in the colony, having first learned 
Latin at Rome, cannot be admitted. In his 
“ Apology ” he plainly speaks of himself Jis a 
Latin, as contrasted with a Creek, which is 
inconsistent with the opinion of his not learn- 
ing the language as a boy. It is no ob- 
jection to this that Latin might not be the 
common language of Madaura, as Bayle, in 
his article on Apuleius, attempts to show that 
it was not. According to this argument, 
Apuleius must either have spoken only 
Greek as a boy, or Opek and the Punic lan- 
guage. 

That Apuleius was a most diligent student 
we know from his own testimony. The ex- 
tent and variety of his learning are expressed 
in a passage in his “ Florida,” in which he 
enumerates among his studies, grammar and 
rhetoric, to which he added at Athens, poetry, 
geometry, music, dialectic, and philosophy. 
Of the Latin writers who may be classed 
among the Platonists, he is the most distin- 
guished, and he was well versed in all the 
learning of his time. 

Besides his “Apology” already mentioned, 
there are extant of his numerous writings, 
his “ Metamorphosis,” more commonly called 
the “ Golden Ass, ” in eleven books ; the 
treatises on the “ Doctrines of Plato,” in 
three books ; his treatise on the “ God of So- 
crates,” the “ Florida,” and the treatise “ De 
Mundo.” 

The “ Metamorphosis” is generally said to 
be founded on the “Ass” of Lucian, who was 
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the contemporary of Apuleius; but this is not 
probable. Another hypothesis is that the 
work of one Lucius of Patrte, a writer of 
uncertain age, is the groundwork of the 
“Ass ” of Apuleius. The fable of Cupid and 
Psyche, in the fourth, fifth, and sixth books, 
and the account of the initiation into the 
mysteries of Osiris and Isis in the eleventh, 
cannot be referred to any known source, 
unless the fable of Cupid and Psyche is 
borrowed from Aristophontes, an Athenian 
wTiter, to whom Fabius Planciades Fulgentius 
in his work intitled “ Mythologica ” ascribes 
a very long story about Cupid and Psyche. 
The design of this singular fable or romance 
has been variously understood. Warburton 
says that the object was to commend the 
Pagan religion as the only cure for vice, 
and to ridicule the Christian religion. But 
though there may be some truth in the first 
part of this theory, the second seems to be 
untenable, as Taylor shows : latent or con- 
cealed ridicule of a religion which Apuleius 
might have ridiculed openly as much as he 
pleased, could hardly be one of the objects of 
the author of the “ Metamorphosis”; and the 
ridicule indeed is so well concealed that it is 
difficult to discover it. “ It is most probable,” 
according to Taylor, “that the intention of 
the author in this work was to show that the 
man who gives himself up to a voluptuous 
life becomes a beast, and that it is only by 
becoming virtuous and religious, that he can 
divest himself of the brutal nature and be 
again a man. For this is the rose by eating 
which Apuleius was restored to the human 
and cast otf the brutal form ; and like the 
moly of Hermes, preserved him in future 
from the dire enchantments of (^Jirce, the 
goddess of sense. This, as it appears to me, 
is the only design by which our author can 
be justified in composing the pleasing tales 
with which this work is replete. Indeed, 
unless this is admitted to have been the de- 
sign of Apuleius, he cannot, in certain pas- 
sages, be defended from the charge of levvd- 
uess ; but on the suj)position that these tales 
were devised to show the folly and danger of 
lasciviousness, and that the man who indulges 
in it brutalises his nature, the details of those 
circumstances through which he became an 
ass are not to be considered in the light of a 
lascivious description, because they were not 
written with a libidinous intention ; for every 
work is characterised by its ultimate de- 
sign.” Bayle observes that we may “take this 
book for a continual satire on the irregu- 
larities of magicians, priests, debauchees, and 
robbers ;” and he adds truly, that a man who 
would take the trouble, and had the requisite 
ability, (and that would be very considerable) 
might make a very curious and instructive 
commentary on the “Golden Ass,” which would 
contain a great deal that the commentators 
have not said. The reason of the treatise 
being called the “ Golden Ass ” is not quite 
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butwmm thmami Apa- 
**** *V* fAw m “curtain dtrioe mii/- 
«ir fawen, I'ji the interral of the 

air, hHveen tht» highest wther and the earthy 
Trhich is in tht* lowest plact% through whom 
our desires and our deserts pass to the gods. 
These are called by a CUrcek name diemons, 
who, being placed between terrestrial and 
celestial inhabitants, transmit prayers from 
live one and gifts from the other.” lie says 
that according to Plato “ a peculiar dsemon is 
allotted to every man, who is a witness and a 
guardian of his conduct in life, who, without 
being visible to any one, is always present, 
and who is an arbitrator not only of his deeds, 
but also of his thoughts.” This daemon, he 
adds, “ sees all things, understands all things, 
and in the place of conscience dwells in the 
most profound recesses of the mind and if 
he is attended to, as he was hy Socrates, will 
be our sure guide and protector. There are 
many fine passages in this treatise. 

The treatise on the doctrines of Plato, 

“ De llabitudine Doctrinarum Platonis,” is a 
kind of epitome of the physical and ethical 
system of Plato, as Apuleius understood it. 
1'he third book of this treatise is intitled 
“Ilf pi 'Epgrji/elay seu l)e Syllogismo Cate- 
gorico,” (“ (in Interpretation, or the Categoric 
Syllogism,”) and is a useful introduction to 
logic. The text of this third hook in the 
early editions of Apuleius is very bad : it was 
first amended in the Delphin edition. 

The treatise on the universe, “ De Mundo,” 
is a translation of the treatise Iltpl Kder/tou, 
which has been attributed to Aristotle *, but 
the version is often paraphrastic, and the 
treatise contains some things from Theo- 
phrastus, and also something of the writer’s 
own. 

The “ Florida ” are so called appropriately 
enough, if we view them in relation to the 
style, which is inflated and overloaded with 
ornament after the fashion of A pulcius. They 
have been often distributed into four books, 
for which there is no authority. The “ Flo- 
rida ” consist of short unconnected pieces, a 
circumstance which has led to the probable 
supposition that they are extracts from the 
orations of Apuleius. 
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w amo veea attnbuted to Apuleius. ^ 
ApuJeias was undoubtedly a man of ability 
uud of great acquirements. He was well 
ren'(xl in all the learning of the age and a 
diligent student of philosophy. His treatise on 
“ Interpretation ” show^s a clear acquaiiitanct 
with formal logic. He had a fertile imagina- 
tion, great command of words, and a lively 
mode of expression ; but his style is often 
disfigured by bad taste and turgid langiuige. 
The charge of magic in which he was in- 
volved through his marriage was not for- 
gotten, and he was in later ages considered a 
magician by some Christian writers, an opinion 
wliicli would be probably confirmed by such 
of his works as that on the “ God of Socrates.” 
It appears that the “ Milesian Fables ” of 
Apuleius (to which class his “ Metamorpho- 
sis'* belongs) were much admired by the 
emperor Albinus, as we learn from a letter of 
Septimius Severus to the RSinan senate. 
Sevenis speaks of them with contempt. 
(Jul. Capitolinus, Cbd. Albinus, c. 12.) 

The first edition of Apuleius is that of 
Sweynheym and Pannartz, Koine, 1469, 
which was edited by Giovanni Andrea, bishop 
of Aleria in Corsica. Oudendorp’s edition of 
the “Ass” appeared in liciden in 1786, in 
one volume 4to. ; tlie tj|0 remaining volumes, 
which did not appear^l 1823, were edited 
by J. Bosscha. The last edition of Apuleius 
is by G. F. Hildebrand, Leipzig, 1842. 

There are French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
and Danish translations of the “ A ss.” There 
is an English translation of the “Ass” hy 
William Adlington, 4to., London, 1566. The 
translation of Thomas Taylor, the translator 
of Aristotle and Plato, contains, besides the 
“ Ass,” the treatis^^ontlie “ God of Socrates” 
and on the “Declines of Plato,” London, 

8 VO,, 1 822, with notes. Certain passages of the 
“ Ass ” are omitted in the body of Taylor’s 
translation, but placed at the end of the book 
in the complete copies. The notes to Baylc’s 
article on Apuleius are curious; Dictim- 
naire Ilisioriqueet Critique, &c. art. “Apulee.” 

G. L. 

APULEIUS CE'LSUS. [Celsus, Apu- 

LEIUS.] 

APULETUS, LU CIUS BA'BBARUS. 
[Apuleius Platonicus.] 
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ULEIUS, L. C^CIXIUS MINU- 
the aii&or of a work, “ De Or- 
* vkieh was first published by 
1623, 8vo. Two other 
.^liio attributed to one Apuleius, 
Aspirationis/* and “De Diph- 
were published by Osann, from a 
ibiittel manuscript, Darmstadt, 1826, 
8vo. Madyi^ has written an essay to show 
that this treatise on Orthography is a forgery 
of the latter part of the fifteenth century. 
(Madvig, Opuscula Academica, to which 
Osann replied in John’s Jahrhh, der Philo- 
hgie, 1830.) G. L. 

APULETUS, sometimes called Apuleius 
Platonic us, sometimes Lucius Apuleius 
Barbarus, the author of a work on plants 
which is extant. His date is uncertain, and 
of his life no particulars are known. It is, 
however, generally supposed that the work 
is at least as late as the fourth century after 
Christ, and therefore cannot belong either 
to ^ulcius Celsus or Apuleius of Madaura, 
to Sell of whom it has been attributed. 
It is written tn Latin, and is called “ Herba- 
rium,” (“A Herbal,”) or “ De Medicami- 
nibus Herbarum ” (“ On the Mediciniil Pro- 
perties of Herbs”). It consists of one liundred 
and twenty-eight chapters, each of which 
treats of a single plant, first mentioning 
the synonymes, then giving a short descrip- 
tion of the plant, and lastly mentioning its 
medical uses. It appears to be taken in a 
great measure from Dioscorides and Pliny, 
and sometimes serves to correct and illustrate 
the works of both these writers. The first 
edition of this work, is scarce, and is des- 
cribed by Dibdin in his “ Supplement to the 
Bibliotheca Spenceriana.” It was printed at 
Rome by J. P. de Lignamine, without date, 
small 4to., in Roman characters ; and con- 
tains numerous wood-cuts, descriptive of the 
several plants, which are very barbarously 
executed. It is dedicated to Cardinal Gonzaga, 
or in some copies to Giulio della Rovere; 
and consists of one hundred and seven leaves, 
without numerals, signatures, or catch-words. 
Dibdin conjectures the date of the printing 
to be somewhere about 1480, and it certainly 
must have been published in or before 1483, 
as Cardinal Gonzaga died in that year. The 
title, within a sort of laureated circle or wood- 
cut, is thus, “ Incipit Herbarivm Apvlei Pla- 
tonici ad Marevm Agrippam.” There is a 
good edition in 4to. by Gabriel Humelberg, 
with a copious commentary, the preface to 
which is dated Isinae, 1.537, but which (by a 
comparison of the printer’s emblem) appears 
to have been printed by Christopher Fros- 
chover at Zurich. (See Roth Scholtz, Thes. 
Symbol, ac Emblem.') It is found in several 
editions of the works of Apuleius of Madaura, 
in the Aldine collection of Latin medical 
writers, Venice, 1547, fob, and in that by 
Albanus Torinus, Basel, 1528, fol. The last 
and best edition is that by Ackermann in 
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his “ Parabilium Medicamentorum Scriptures 
Antiqui,” Niimberg and Altdorf, 1788, 8vo. 
An Anglo-Saxon translation is in the Bod- 
leian Library at Oxford among the MSS. of 
Francis Junius (Hickes, Thes, Antiq. pt. v. 
p. 72., &c.). A short treatise “ On Weights 
and Measures,” bearing the name of Apu- 
leius, is printed at the end of several edi- 
tions of the works of the younger Mesue. 
(Haller, IUhlioth. Botan. ; Needham, Prole- 
gomena to his edition of the Geoponica; 
Schweiger, Ilandbuch der Classisch, Bibliogr.; 
Brunet, Manuel du Lihraire ; Choulant, 
Handhuch der Bucherkunde Jur die Aeltcre 
Medicin.) W. A. G. 

AQUACUS, STETHANUS, is the Latin 
name assumed by Etienne de I’Aigue, in ac- 
cordance with the signification of “ Aigue,” 
the Gascon word for “ Aqua,” water. He is 
stated by La Croix du Maine to have been 
the “ seigneur” or lord of Beauvais in Berri, 
which is disputed in a note in Rigolet de 
Juvigny’s edition of I^a Croix by Falconet, 
who states that there is no such place as 
Beauvais in Berri. The fact however admits 
of no doubt, for the title is given him in the 
privilege for his commentaries on Pliny, 
which is printed at the back of the title-page. 
In the same work however he styles himself 
“ Bituricensis,” or “ of Bourges.” Bayle 
states that in the title-page to his translation 
of Cmsar he is called “ Etienne de 1’ Aigue diet 
Beaulnois,” on which Le Clerc remarks that 
this must be a misprint for Beaulvois or 
Beauvois, and the observation and the remark 
have been printed together in innumerable 
editions and translations of Bayle. Fortu- 
nately there is a copy of the very edition 
referred to in the British Museum, and the 
name of the author is printed very legibly 
“ Estienne do Laigue dit Beauuoys.” The 
date of his birth is unknown. He is said to 
have served with distinction in the army 
under Francis I., and by De la Monnoye to 
have died in 1533. There have been some 
disputes on the date, &c., of his works, 
but in one point all who mention him are 
agreed, that they are of little value. They 
consistof — 1. “ In omnes C.Plinii Secundi Na- 
turalis Historise argutissimi Scriptoris libros 
Stephani Aquaei Bituricensis, viri cquestris, 
Commentaria,” Paris, 1530, folio. This 
book, we arc told by Bayle, is more consider- 
able for its bulk than for the knowledge it 
contains. The author passes over almost all 
the diflicult passages and borrows nearly all 
his remarks of any value from his predeces- 
sor Rhenanus, whom he never mentions but 
for the purpose of finding fault with him. 2. 
“ Les Coramentaires de J ules Cesar trans- 
latez,” Paris, 1531, folio, and 1546, 12mo. 
The latter is the edition mentioned by 
Bayle and referred to above. Both the 
commentary on Pliny and this translation of 
the commentaries of Cmsar are dedicated to 
Chabot, admiral of France. Some writers 
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also mention a “ Singiilier Traite de la Pro 
pricte des Tortues, Escargots, Grenouille 
ct Artichaux,” published in 1 530, according 
to La Croix du Maine at Paris, and accord 
ing to Du Verdier at Lyon : but thi, 
“ Treatise on the Properties of Tortoises. 
Snails, Progs and Artichokes” is conjecturec 
by J)(; la JNIonnoye to be merely a portion o1 
the eoiiimentary on Pliny. (La Croix du 
jMaine and Du Verdier, TJihliothequvs Fran- 
edition of lligolet de Juvigny, i. 177. 
Hi. 401. ; Eayle, Dictionvaire Historique ca 
(Critique, ed. of 1820, i. 218. &c. ; Works ol 
Aquu'us referred to.) T. W. 

AQUAllIUS, MATTHI AS, a writer on 
the Aristotelian and scholastic philosophy, 
takes his name from his birth-place, Aquara, 
a castle in the kingdom of Naples near Sa- 
lerno. His family name is said to have been 
Tvone : the preface to his “ Dilucidationes in 
Xll. Libros Primus Philosophim Aristotelis” 
is entitled “ Matthiuc Gibonis Aquarii Praifa- 
tio.” He took the habit of St. Dominic at 
Naples in the convent of St. Peter the Mar- 
tyr, held professorships of theology and me- 
taphysics, and other academical offices, at 
Turin, Venice, Milan, Naples and Rome suc- 
cessively, and died at Naples in 1591 in the 
convent of St. Dominic. He founded a 
convent of his order in his native place, 
Aquara. 

His works are : — 1. “ Oratio dc Excellentia 
Sacne Tlieologia*,” Turin, 1569, 4to. and 
Naples, 1572, 4to.; the first oration which he 
delivered as professor of theology at Turin. 
2. “ Lectionum in Primam Philosophiam, ut 
dici solet, Principiura,” Naples, 1571, and 
Rome, 1575, 4to. 3. “ Quuistioncs eruditis- 
simee in Libros Physicorum P. F. Francisci 
Sylvestri Ferrariensis, cum quibusdam aliis 
Qnajslionibus et Additionibiis R. P. F. Mat- 
thire Aquarii,” Rome, 1577, 4to., and Venice, 
1601, 1619, and 1629. This title is taken 
from a copy of the edition of 1577, and diflers 
in some respects from that given by Maz- 
zuchelli and Quetif. 4. “ Dilucidationes in 
XH. Libros Primao Philosophic Aristotelis,” 
Rome, 1584, 4to., comprising observations 
on Aristotle’s books on metaphysics. The 
work is dedicated to Cardinal Santorio, 
whom the author thanks for having taken 
him into his family and under his patron- 
age. 5. “ R. P. F. Matthic Aquarii An- 
notationes super Quatuor IJbros Senten- 
tiarum Joannis Capreoli,” Venice, 1589, 
folio. This book is generally added to 
the third volume of the edition of Capreolus 
the Thomist doctor’s comments on Peter 
l..ombard’s Rook of Sentences, published at 
Venice in 1589 and 1588, the first, second, 
and fourth volumes in 1589, and the third in 
the preceding year, or at least bearing these 


might be considered a separate book if they 
were not mentioned in the title-page to the 
work of Capreolus. The additions of Aqua- 
rius comprise the Controversic inter D. 
Thomam et ccteros Theologos ac Philoso- 
phos ” or “ An Account of the Controversies 
between St. Thomas Aquinas and other Theo- 
logians and Philosophers,” which is mentioned, 
by Mazzuchelli, on the authority of Lipenius, 
as having appeared as a separate work in 
1588, a statement which is probably owing 
to the circumstance just stated. 6. “ For- 
malitatcs juxta Doctrinam D. Thomae,” Na- 
ples, 1605 and 1623, folio, a work commenced 
by Father Alphonso de Marcho of Aversa, 
and completed after his death by Aquarius. 
Morhof in his “ Polyhistor ” speaks of the 
“ Formalitates ” as a very useful book of its 
kind. These are all the works of Aquarius 
which appear to be printed : some notes on the 
twelve minor prophets, mentioned by Posseviii 
and Valle, are probably in manuscript, as well 
as a number of comments on the theolo|^ of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, which are mentioned 
by Aquarius himself in his additions to Syl- 
vester. (Mazzuchelli, Scrittori (V Italia^ i, 
897. &c. ; Quetif and Echard, Scriptorcs 
Ordinh PrcpdicalonuUf ii. 303, ; some of the 
works of Aquarius.) T. W. 

AQUAVrVA. [Aoquaviva.] 

A'Q IJ IL A. There were two distinguished 
mgravers, brothers, of Palermo, of this name, 
who settled in Rome at the end of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Francbsco Faraonb Aqtiila, epgraver and 
designer, was born at Palermo, and distin- 
juished himself by his large etchings on 
copper from many of the most celebrated 
works of art at Rome. Some of his prints 
were made after drawings by himself from 
the works engraved, and some also from his 
own designs. They have considerable merit, 
but are not of the highest class. 

Some of his principal works are — A set 
f twenty-two plates from the stanze of 
Raphael in the Vatican — “Picturm Raphaelis 
Urbinatis, ex aula et Conclavibus Palatii 
Vatican!, in iErcas Tabulas nunc primiim om- 
les deduct®,” &c., 1722 ; a collection of 
ases, &c., from Roman buildings, designed 
>y various celebrated artists, in fifty -one 
dates ; many plates from ancient and modern 
groups and statues in Rome ; and a print of 
he plague, after a design by Raphael, lie 
mgraved also after Correggio, Annibal Car- 
riicci, Lanfranc, Maratta, Giro Ferri, Seb. 
^onca, Albano, Camassei, Pietro da Cortona, 
and many other masters. 

Pietro Aquila was bom likewise at Paler- 
no, and lived at Rome at the same time as his 


Tother. He was priest, pamter, and engraver, 
►ut is chiefly distinguished as an engraver, 
dates. As the additions of Aquarius are He was superior to his brother. “His greatest 
printed in a different and larger type than hults,” says Strutt, “ are want of effect from 
the commentaries of Capreolus, and with a scattering his lights, and what by the artist 
distinct title-page, paging and register, they s called manner in bis drawing. The first 
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gives a confused flat appearance to his 
prints ; and the last presents us with a style 
of his own instead of that of the painter from 
which he copied ; and these faults seem never 
more glaring than in his prints from Rax)hael, 
where the chaste simplicity of outline, the 
great characteristic of that wonderful mas- 
ter, is lost in the manner of Pietro Aquila. 
It is from Annib. Carracci that he has best 
succeeded ; and his prints from that master 
wilJ, I trust, be always held in great esti- 
mation.” 

Pietro Aquila engraved several plates from 
his own compositions, but his best work is 
the Faruese Gallery, &c., after Annibal Car- 
racci, in twenty-five plates, with a description 
in verse by G. P. llellori. lie engraved also, 
together with C^esare Fantetti, in fifty-five 
plates, the works of Raphael in the loggie of 
the Vatican, called Raphael’s Bible, “ Imagines 
Veteris ac Novi Testamenti a Raphaele Sanct 
Urbin. in Vatieano pictae,” &c. ; also the 
battle of Constantine in the Vatican, painted 
by Julio Romano after the designs of Raphael. 
He engraved likewise several plates after 
l*ietro da (k)rtoDa, Ciro Ferri, Lanfranc, and 
Maratta ; and a set of portraits of the Roman 
emperors from ancient medals. (Gandellini, 
JVotizie deyV Intagliatori ; Heineken, Diction^ 
noire des Artistes, &c.) # R. N. W. 

AQUILA (’AkjJAos, Akilas, and 

Dl!?'py), the author of a Greek version of the 
Old Testament, was, according to Epiphanius, 
a Greek, a native of Sinope, a city in Pontus, 
and was living in the twelfth year of Hadrian 
(a. J). 128). He was a connection (Trevdf pidrjs) 
of that emperor, and Was appointed by him to 
superintend the erection of the city iElia 
(Capitolina on the site of Jerusalem. In this 
oflice he was brought into frequent contact 
with the disciples of the apostles, — who had 
then returned to Jerusalem from their retreat 
at Pella, whither they had withdrawn pre- 
vious to the destruction of the Holy (City, — 
and was induced, by seeing their faith and 
the great miracles wrought among them, to 
embrace Christianity; and, after some time, 
to request and to receive admission into the 
church by baptism. %t, as he still con- 
tinued to practise astrology, an art in which 
he had made great proficiency while a hea- 
then, his Christian teachers remonstrated 
with him for pursuing studies which were so 
incompatible with his professed faith. He 
attempted to justify his practices by specious 
arguments, and persisted in slighting their 
injunctions ; and they, regarding him as one 
incapable of salvation, thrust him out of the 
church. Excommunication only incensed 
his haughty spirit. In revenge, he went over 
to the Jews as a proselyte; and was circum- 
cised. He also devoted himself to acquire a 
most accurate knowledge of the Hebrew 
language, and subsequently employed it in 
preparing a new Greek version of the^ Old 
Testament. In this undertaking he aimed 
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at subverting the authority of the Septuagiut, 
and endeavoured to cover the shame of his 
apostaey by straining all passages relative to 
the Messiah to bear such a sense as favoured 
Jewish tenets. 

As this passage of Epiphanius contains the 
fullest account of Aquila which has been pre- 
served, we have given its entire substance, in 
order to compare it with the testimonies of 
other writers. Some of its statements, how- 
ever, are questionable in tliemselves. It is 
improbable, as Eichhorn has suggested, that 
the relative of the emperor, and delegate of 
his authority in iElia, should adopt no more 
violent mode of resenting his expulsion from 
the Christian society, than by apostatising to 
the despised Jews. Moreover, the charge of 
apostaey, and the imputation of hostile mo- 
tives in undertaking his version, are not, all 
circumstances being considered, above the 
reach of suspicion ; especially as the remains 
of his work do not justify the accusation, 
and as Origen and Jerome, who were almost 
the only Fathers whose acquaintance witli 
Hebrew qualified them to judge in such a 
question, furnish valid testimonies to his 
literal fidelity. As for the difficulty of con- 
ceiving how a Greek, under such circum- 
stances, obtained so clear an insight into the 
structure of the Hebrew language as it is 
evident he possessed, it may be allowed its 
due weight in the scale of probabilities. 
Neverthel(*ss, there is a large prei)oriderance 
of authorities in favour of his being a native 
of Sinope, tlie inhabitants of which were a 
colony from Miletus, (Xenojdion, Anab, v. 
9.); and nothing further shakes the asser- 
tion that he was a proselyte, except the fact 
that Jerome occasionally calls him Jadccns 
(omitting the word proselyte, which he else- 
where applies to him), and that the sanction 
of his version by the Hellenist Jews nright 
countenance the belief that he belonged to 
them by an earlier and closer tie. 

In turning now to the Jewish authorities, 
the difficulty is to elicit from them anything 
'ike an available testimony : for, besides the 
ordinary perplexities incident to such an in- 
rpiiry, this question is peculiarly embarrassed 
ly the manner in which they have con- 
rounded Onkelos, the proselyte and author 
of the Chaldee paraphrase, and Akilas the 
proselyte and author of a Greek version. Be- 
lides this, their statements are so irrecon- 
dleable with each other in other respects, 
.hat we are obliged to assume the existence 
if three persons at least to whom those names 
lelong. These discrepancies have led almost 
every distinguished writer on this question 
to form his own theory as to the persons to 
which each of such passages should be ap- 
propriated. Some, as R. Simeon, Bellar- 
mine, and, recently, Landau, consider Onkelos 
the author of the Targum, and Akilas the 
author of the Greek version, the same per- 
son. Eichhorn, on the other hand, has even 
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denied that the Akilas of the Gemara of 
Jerusalem is the A(iuila of the Hexapla at 
all. Under these circiiinstances, it will suf- 
fice to notice here the following passages, as 
the only ones which may be reasonably taken 
to refer to our Aquila, and which appear to 
be at all compatible with the essential facts 
established by other testimonies. The “ Mid- 
rash Shemoth Rabba” (par. .30.) introduces 
Akilas discussing with Iladrian the reasons 
whieli made him w’isli to become a Jewish 
proselyte. The Gemara of Jerusalem {Kid- 
duslihif 1.) represents Akilas the proselyte to 
have executed his version with the aid of R. 
Akiba: the fact agreeing with the assertion of 
Jerome {Comm, in l£sai. viii.), and the date 
suiting the commencement of Hadrian’s reign. 
In the Babylonian Gemara {Gittin^ f. 56.) we 
read that Onkelos the son of Calonicus, and 
nephew of Titus by his sister, called up Titus 
from the dead by incantation, to receive his 
advice on the advantage of his becoming a 
convert to Judaism. In the same Gemara 
{Ahodahy f. 11.) it is related that Onkelos 
the son of (^alonymus became a Jewish pro- 
selyte, and how the emperor sent three seve- 
ral companies of Roman soldiers to take him 
captive, but he converted them all to Judaism. 
It may be remarked here that, as the change 
of one single letter makes all the difterence 
in the Aramaic mode of writing the two 
words, Calonicus and (^alonyiniis may be the 
same name ; that, if Titus in the preceding 
extract be the Roman emperor, there is some 
analogy between the relationship to him and 
that to Iladrian, (the respective dates also 
not being altogether incompatible,) not to in- 
sist that R. Jacob, when referring, in JRn 
Jacob, to this very passage, calls him the 
nephew of Hadrian ; and that the necromancy 
accords with Aquila’s judicial astrology. 
J^astly, that ancient work Siphra mentions, 
in Behar Sinai, an Akilas a proselyte Avho 
was a native of Pontus. 

From the great general accordance between 
these passages and the account which Epi- 
phanius has given, and from the further con- 
currence of several less important incidental 
notices of Aquila in the early Fathers, which 
Hody and Montfaucon have collected, a 
few main facts as to his person and historical 
place appear to be established with a reason- 
able degree of certainty ; and although the 
sum of facts so established may not amount 
to more than a bare outline, yet the corres- 
pondence between even the legendary por- 
tions of the Christian and Jewish traditions 
serves as a confirmation of the existence and 
quality of such an historical personage, and 
may be said to be the shadow of a real form. 

The history of the celebrated version of 
the Old Testament by Aquila pdrtakcs of the 
obscurity incident to that of its author ; but 
the following account embraces the chief facts 
as to its origin, character, and fate. Whether, 
as is most probable, it was originally designed 
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for the Jews, it appears that in their contro- 
versies with the Christians they had found the 
need of a much stricter translation than that 
of the Septuagint, and it is certain that they 
early sanctioned that of Aquila by their 
general use. This is expressly asserted by 
Origen, Augustine, and others. It is proved 
by the citations from it in the Midrashini 
and Gemara of Jerusalem ; by the use made 
of it in the polemical writings of the early 
Christians ; and by that decree (Novella, 146) 
which Justinian issued in the year A. d. 551, 
by which he licensed its adoi)tion in the 
public service of the synagogue. Eichhorn 
has even inferred from Irenams {Adv. liter. 
iii. 24.) that it w’^as the received version of the 
Ebionites : but, however probable such a 
conclusion may be, it is not warranted by 
the terms there employed. Its character is in 
perfect harmony with its presumed destina- 
tion. The unanimous testimony of antiquity, 
and the fragments themselves which have 
come down to us, show it to have been distin- 
guished by a painfully scrupulous adherence 
to the form of the Hebrew text. Its literal 
fidelity tries to preserve the number of words, 
to give their etymological and radical signifi- 
cation, and to transfer unchanged every idiom 
and metaphor. But, to attain this accuracy, it 
often sacrifices not only the proprieties but 
even the possibilities of the Greek language 
to such an extent, that its expressions are 
unintelligible without the aid of the original. 
It is from this characteristic slavishness, and 
from the acknowledged rarity of •any attain- 
ments in Hebrew among the Fathers, that it 
has been asserted that, when they refer to 
“ the Hebrew” ('O 'E^paios), they really only 
cite Aquila’s version. This is plausible, and 
perhaps true sometimes ; but it is open 
to Eichhorn’s valid objection, that they occa- 
sionally cite the Hebrew and Aquila together, 
which marks a distinction between them. It 
is evident too that accuracy was the principal 
aim of the author : for, after he completed his 
translation, he discovered that there was still 
room for a more minute fidelity than he liad 
yet attained, and he then undertook what 
appears to have been merely a new recension 
of his original work. This is chiefly known 
through the citations of Jerome, who calls it 
“the second edition of Aquila, which the Jews 
call Kar* dKpi€€iau,*^ and who, in occasionally 
adducing the readings of both editions, 
furnishes the means of determining that the 
second w as only a stricter revision of his first 
work. It is not altogether certain, although 
generally assumed, that the first edition con- 
tained the whole Old Testament. The frag- 
nents which are extant do not contain any 
part of Ruth, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, or the 
Lamentations. As for the first four, there is 
no proof that they have not been lost : but 
Origen expressly asserts that Aquila’s- version 
of the Lamentations was “ not received,” (ou 
<^€peTai). Montfaucon contends that he means 
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not received into the Hexapla ; but Doder- 
lein (in Eiciihorn’s Hepertorium^ vi. 206.) 
doubts whether it ever existed at all. It is also 
a question whether the second edition con- 
tained even all the Biblical books which the 
first did; but nothing more is certain, from 
Jerome’s references to it, than that it contained 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel. The earliest 
notice of this version is perhaps that in 
Justin Martyr, who is supposed to cite its 
rendering of Isaiah, vii. 14. (J)iaL c. Tryph, 
p. .‘110.). But Ireumus, writing about a. d. 176, 
distinctly mentions it by name, {Adv. JIa-r. 
iii. 24 ). I’his passage affords considerable 
support to the other evidence as to the period 
when Aquila is said to have lived ; as the 
deduction of about thirty years, to give time 
for the version to be so well circulated as to 
fall into the hands of Irenscus, would fix the 
date of its origin within the reign of Hadrian. 
The most memorable fortune, however, at- 
tending this version was that Origen admitted 
it into his gigantic critical work, the Hexapla, 
in which it occupied the column next to that 
containing the Hebrew text expressed in 
(Ireek characters. It is doubtful whether 
Origen admitted the first or the second edition 
of A(juila. Montfaucon is disposed to believe 
that it was the second ; but the fact is, the 
fragments preserved in the Hexapla are of 
such very unequal accuracy (aKpl^aa), have 
been recovered by such piecemeal exhuma- 
tion, and are often so erroneously ascribed to 
their authors, that it would be as easy to be- 
lieve that they are the remains of both recen- 
sions. The causes to which the loss of this 
celebrated version is due w'ere, that the Jews 
became more exclusive in the use of the 
paraphrases in their own idiom, and that the 
Christians grew more than content with the 
Septuagint and I-iatin versions, so that no mo- 
tive any longer existed to preserve his labours. 
Both the single copies and that in the Hexapla 
have shared a common destruction; and 
nothing now remains of it, except a number 
of small fragments which have been preserved 
in incidental citations, from the Hexapla 
chiefly, by the early polemical and cxegctical 
writers. These were first collected from 
(.^atenaj by Pierre Morin (not by Flam. 
Nobili, as Montfaucon’s title states), and 
appeared in the Sixtine edition of the Sep- 
tuagint, Home, 1.587, fol. ; were extracted 
from that work by Drusius, Arnheim, 1622, 
4to. ; and then were given in a much more 
complete form by B. Montfaucon, in his 
edition of the Hexapla, Paris, 1714, 2 vols. 
fol., which Bahrdt republished with some 
omissions, Leipzig, 1769, 8vo. The loss of 
this inestimable version is, however, as yet 
imperfectly supplied by even the best of 
these editions of its fragments. A stricter 
search might glean more ; and a better ac- 
quaintance with Hebrew than Montfaucon 
possessed, and more critical discrimination in 
adjudicating to Aquila the renderings which 
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are really his, would make such a collection 
far more available for the philological study 
of the Bible. (Epiphanius, l)c Pond. v.t Alms. 
cap. 14. 15. ; also his treatise Circa Kr/tr. 
Scripturee Interpretat.y which Montfaucon first 
published ; J. Morin, Pxcrcitat. Biblica-, p. 
340. sq. ; Hody, De Btblior. Text. Oriy. p. 2.35. 
573. ; Montfaucon, Hexapla, Pradim. v. ; Wolff, 
Biblioth, Hcbr. i. 958. ; Eichhorn, Einlcit. 
ins Altc Test.i. 521.) J. N — n. 

A'QLJILA. [AiiNo, Archbishop.] 

A'QIIILA, CASPAR (bis real name was 
Adler, or Eagle, w hich he translated into the 
T^atin Acpiila), one of the most celebrated 
Protestant divines of the period of the rt*- 
formation in (lermany, was born on the 7th 
of August, 1488, at Augsburg, of which town 
his father, Leonard Aquila, vas syndicus. 
After having received his elementary edu- 
cation in his native place and in the gym- 
nasium of Ulm, he spent some years in Italy 
for the purpose of completing his learned 
education. On his return he stayed some 
time in Switzerland, and in 1514 lie was 
appointed preacher at Bern. He resigned 
this office in this same year, and went to 
Leipzig, from whence he joined, in 1515, the 
celebrated Franz von Sickingen, who made 
Aquila his field preacher. The year after 
this he obtained the pastorship of Jengen, a 
small place near Augsburg. Here he settled, 
and divided his time most conscientiously 
between the discharge of his official duties 
and the study of theology. In the course of 
his studies he became acquainted with the 
works of Luther, whose opinions he adopted. 
His sermons at Jengen, in which he ex- 
pounded the new doctrines, soon attracted 
the attention of his superiors, and Christoyiher 
of Stadion, then bishop of Augsburg, ordered 
him to be arrested. He was conveyed in a cart 
to Dillingen like a common malefactor, thrown 
into a deep dungeon, and was kept in con- 
finement during the whole winter of 1519-20. 
He was liberated through the influence of 
Isabella, queen of Denmark, and sister of 
the emperor, Charles V., who induced the 
bishop by her entreaties to restore Aquila to 
liberty. He was released, but ordered to 
quit Dillingen immediately : he had not even 
time to put together his books and MSS. 
From Dillingen Aipila w'ent to Wittenberg, 
where he formed the acquaintance of Luther, 
and obtained his degree of A. M. From 
Wittenberg he again went to Franz von 
Sickingen, and stayed for some time in the 
knight’s castle of Ebemburg, w here he in- 
structed the sons of Franz von Sickingen. 
Here he was on one occasion nearly killed in 
a very extraordinary manner. The garrison 
of the castle desired him to baptize a cannon 
ball, and as he refused to do so, the soldiers* 
put him into a large mortar, and placed it on 
the edge of the castle wall with the intention 
of blowing him up by firing a cannon at the 
mortar. Several attempts were made, but 
p 4 
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in UK? cai^ chnpel, for which be received a 
iainry. ^ IKiriiig this time he formed an inti- 
tule fciendship MTlth Luther, who procured 
for \uuL the office of pastor at Saalfeld in 
\ryi7. The year after he was raised to the 
office of ecclesiastical superintendent (arch- 
deacon'), and was a zealous promoter of the 
reformed religion. In 15X0 he attended the 
diet of Augsburg, though not in a public 
capacity. \Vlien the “Interim” was pro- 
mulgated in \54b, Aquila was one of the first 
and most vebemcnt opponents of it. The 
emperor Charles V. was so indignant at this 
opposition that he declared him an outlaw, 
and offered a large sum for his head. Acjuila, 
who was obliged to flee, took nothing with 
him except a Hebrew psalter. (Vnmtess 
Catharine of Sehwarzburg offered him an 
asylum, and secretly received him in her 
castle at Kuldolstadt. She protected him 
until the exasperation about the “ Tiiterim ” 
had died away, and in 1550 she procured 
him the deanery of Schmalkalden, w'hcre he 
continued his exertions in favour of the 
Lutheran doctrines. 

After the treaty of Passau, in 1552, he was 
restored to his former office of ecclesiastical 
superintendent at Saalfeld, where he passed 
the remainder of his life in peace until his 
death on the 12th of November, 1560. 
Shortly before his death he and forty-five 
Protestant divines signed a memorial which 
was published (1560, 4to.) under the follow- 
ing title, — “ Supplicatio qiiorundam Theolo- 
gorum, (pii post Lutheri Obitum Voce aut 
Scriptis exortis noviter Sectis et Corruptelis 
contradixerunt, pro (fliristiana libera et le- 
gitima Synodo, ad Johannem Fredericum II., 
Diicem Saxoniae eiusque Fratres ac alios 
Prlncipes et Status Augshurgensem Confes- 
sionem amplectentcs.” Aquila had four sons, 
David, IToseas, Zacharias, and .Johannes, all 
of whom followed the profession of their 
father. He is said to have given his sons 
these names because at the time of their birth 
he happened to be engaged in studying the 
works of those writers and of St. John. 
When Luther wrote to Aquila, he used to 
add jocosely, “ Saluta matrem prophetarum.” 
Aquila wrote a considerable number of works, 
*all in the German language. The greater 
part of them are of a controversial nature 
and sermons. The most interesting among 
them arc — 1. “ Christlich Bedenken auf das 
Interim,” 1548, and reprinted 1549, 4to. 2. 
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Erklaning^ des KJeinen' Catechisini, mit 
schonen Epistein imd gewaltigen Spriichen 
bestiitiget,” Augsburg, 1538, 8 vo. This com- 
mentary upon the little Lutheran catechism 
consists of eleven sermons. (J. Avenai’iiis, 
Kurze Lehensbeschrcihuriy CitsjHiris Aqnila\ 
Meiningen, 1718, 8vo. ; J. G. Ilillinger, 
Lehenabeschreihumj Caspar is AipiiUe, Jena, 
1731, 8vo. ; (3hr. Sehlegel, Bvnclit vom Leben 
and Todv C. Aipiilwy Leipzig, 1737, 4to. ; F. 
W. Strieder, Ilessische Gdehrten Geschivlitc, 
vol. i. p. 96. &e., which contains a good digest 
of the three other lives, and also a comi)lete 
list of the works of Aquila.) L. S. 

A'QUILA, JU'LllTS, a Roman jurist, 
who is called G alius Atjuila in the “ Index 
Florcntiniis.” There are in the Digest two 
excepts from his “ Book of Answers,” “ Liber 
liesponsorum ” {Duj. 20. tit. 7. s. 34., tit. 
10. s. 12.), on tutors and curators. His age 
is unknown. He has been assigned to the 
period of Septimius Severus. He has also 
been identified with the Tj, Julius Aquila 
who wrote “ De Etrusca Disciplina,” and is 
referred to by the elder Pliny (Ekrichus, 
lib. xi.); and with the Aquila who was 
governor of Egypt under Septimius Severus, 
and was notorious for his persecution of the 
Christians. (The various authorities are re- 
ferred to by Zimmerii, Geschichie dcs liiim. 
Privatrcrhfs, vol. i.) G. L. 

AQUILA. [Paul.] 

AQUILA or AQIHLA'NO, PIE'TUO 
DELL’, of the order of Minor Friars, was 
born in the city of Aquila in Abruzzo, to- 
wards the end of the thirteenth century. In 
the year 1343 he was made chaplain to Joanna, 
queen of Sicily and Jenisaleni, and in 1344 
inquisitore di santa fcdc. It is related of 
him by Giovanni Villani, in his History, that 
while at Florence he caused to be arrested, 
on his own authority, one of his debtors, 
named Salvestro Raroncielli, as he was quit- 
ting the palace of the priors (magistrates of 
Florence): that the servants of the priors 
and of the captain of the people, with the 
sanction of the priors, who were greatly ir- 
ritated by this unwarrantable assumption of 
power on the part of the inquisitor, rescued 
Baroncielli, and the mei\ who had captured 
him were in their turn seized, their hands 
cut off, and they were then banished from 
the Florentine territories for the space of 
ten years : that Aquila, in consequence, 
retired to Siena, excommunicated the priors 
and the captain of the people, and placed the 
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city under an interdict, unless Baroncielli 
was given up within si^C days. The Floren- 
tines appealed to the pope, and brought ac- 
cusations against the inquisitor ; but the 
result of the dispute docs not clearly appear. 
Aquila was protected in this affair by Car- 
dinal Pietro Gomesio. In order to appease 
the contending parties and remove Aquila 
from his post of inquisitor, he was made 
bishop of Sant’ Angelo de’ Lombardi on the 
12th of February, 1347, from which see he 
was translated to that of Trivento on the 
29th of June of the same year. He wrote 
“ Quscstioncs in Quatuor Libros Sententia- 
rum,” Spire, 1480, folio, published also at 
Venice in 1501, and 1584, 4to. The edition 
of 1584 was by Cardinal Costanzo Sarnano, 
who gives him in it the appellation “ II Sco- 
tello,” in allusion, according to Oudin, to the 
acutcnes'’^ of his understanding, and which 
has been commonly applied to him since that 
time. In 1585 this work was re-published at 
Paris, in 8v()., and again at Venice in 1600, 
in 4to., with the title “ Scotellus, seu Summa 
in Quatuor Libros Sententiarum Petri de 
Aquila, &c. in quo non tan turn ad Scoti 
Sul)tilitates sed etiam ad Divi Thomac, reli- 
([iioriimque Scholasticorum Doctrinain ster- 
nitur via.” This variation in the title has 
led Wadding, Possevinus, and others to at- 
tribute to Aquila three works, viz. 1. “Sco- 
tcllus.” 2. “ Compendium super Magistrum 
Sententiarum.” 3. “ Qua^stiones in Quatuor 
Idbros Sententiarum.” Wadding and other 
writers also mention a second work, entitled 
“ C'oinmentaria in Libros Aristotelis.” (Wad- 
dingus, Scriptures Ordinis Minoriim ; Oudin, 
Commentnrii de Scriptorihus Kcclesiasticis, 
iii. 802 — 804. ; Mazzuchelli, Scriltori d'ltalia.') 

J. W. J. 

A'QTJILA, POMPE'O DELL’. [Aqui- 
i.ANO, Pomi»i<:o.3 

A QUILA PO'NTTTTS. [Pontius.] 

AQUILA IlOMANUS was the author 
of a Latin treatise on Rhetorical Figures of 
I'houglit and Speech. Of his history we 
know nothing whatever ; and even, the age in 
which he lived cannot be determined but 
approximately and by inferences. lie lived 
later than the times of the Antonines, because 
that was the age of Alexander Numenius, the 
rhetorician upon whose work his own is 
founded : and he lived before the reign of 
Constantine, because that was the age of 
Rufinianus, whose rhetorical treatise was 
avowedly intended as a supplement to his. 
Aquila’s work “ De Figuris Sententiarum et 
Elocutionis” is not, as it has sometimes been 
called, a mere translation from the Greek 
work of Alexander, Ilepi 'S.xniJ’drMv. It is not 
even an abridgment, although its dimensions 
are much more slender than those of the 
original. The two correspond in substance, but 
neither in phrjiseology, in arrangement, nor in 
the choice of illustrative examples. The Latin 
writer selects and re-arranges the principal dc- 
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finitionsand observations of the Greek treatise, 
and expresses them in a fashion of his own, , 
in which, through an injudicious straining ' 
at conciseness, the best parts of the model 
are often suffered to escape. ,The illustrations 
of the Greek work, again, which are taken 
from the orators of the author’s own nation, are 
almost all displaced to make room for others 
taken exclusively from Cicero. Both the origi- 
nal and the copy are characteristic examples 
of the littleness in thought, and the puerile 
affectation of subtlety, which distinguished 
the fhetorical teachers in the decline of the 
empire. Aquila, however, is inferior to Alex- 
ander, chiefly through his greater feebleness. 

The work of Aquila Romanus has been 
frequently published, usually accompanying 
th( treatise of Uutilius Lupus, or that of Ru- 
Unianus, or both. The most critical edition 
is that of all the three, by Ruhnken, 1768, 8vo. 
re-published at licipzig, 1831, 8vo. Aquila 
is also in the “ Rhetores Latini” of Pithteus, 
Paris, 1599, 4to. and in the improved and 
annotated edition of that collection by Cap- 
peronerius, Strassburg, 1756, 4to. [Alexan- 
der Numenius.] (Westermann, Geschichte 
der Beredtsamkeit in Griechenland und liotn^ 
1833—1836, i. 183., ii. 307.; Ruhnken, 
ButiUus Lupns^ p. xxiv. ; Valesius, Emenda- 
tiones^ lib. i. cap. 28.) W. S. 

AQUILA, ShiBASTIA’NO DELI/. 
[Aquilanus, Skbastianuh.] 

A'QUILA, SERAFTNO DELL’, one 
of the most celebrated Italian poets of his 
time. He was called Aquila from the city 
of that name in the province of Abruzzo, 
where he was horn in the year 1466. His 
family does not appear to be known. Mazzu- 
chelli states that some believe him to be of 
the noble family of Alfieri, but suggests that 
his family name may have been Cimino, that 
appellation being applied to him in some of 
his poems. His studies were directed princi- 
pally to music and Italian poetry, in the latter 
of which he adopted the models of Dante and 
Petrarch. His first attempt to establish him- 
self was made at Rome with Nestore Mal- 
vezzi. He afterwards entered the service of 
Cardinal Ascanio Sforza, with whom he lived, 
almost constantly, nearly six years. This 
connection does not appear to have been very 
satisfactory to him, and he obtained per- 
mission to return to his native city, whence, 
in 1491, he was summoned to the court of 
Ferdinand II., then duke of Calabria, and 
afterwards king of Naples. His reputation 
had by this time become widely extended. 
To the ordinary powers of the poet he united 
great skill as an improvisatore, and much 
dexterity in the use of the lute. His residence 
at the court of Ferdinand lasted but three 
years, that prince being obliged to abandon 
his kingdom in 1494, on the approach of 
Charles VIII., king of France. Serafino then 
spent some time at the court of Urbino, and 
afterwards at that of Francesco Gonzaga, 
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marquis of Mantua, by wliom and the 
marchioness he was received with much 
kindness and treated with great liberality. 
Thence he proceeded to the court of Lodovico 
Sforza, duke of Milan, but on the occupation of 
the Milanese territory by the French, he went 
to Rome, where he was received with great 
kindness by Cardinal Giovanni liorgia, and 
afterwards by Cesare Borgia, called the Duke 
Valentino. Through the influence of the 
duke he was made (yavalicre di Grazia della 
Religione Gerosoliinitana, and obtained a 
coniinandery with a very good income in the 
year but he did not live long to enjoy 

it. He died of fever on the 10th of August, 
1 500. 

Sorafino was held in high estimation at the 
time of his death. The various poems written 
on the occasion were collected together by 
E. F. Achillini, and published in 1504, 8vo., 
under the title “ Collettanee Greche, Latine 
et Vulgari per diversi Auctori moderui nelh 
Morte de 1’ ardente Seraphino Aquilano,” and 
his epitaph by Benedetto Accolti, although 
justly termed by lloscoe “hyperbolical 
eulogiiim,” spoke the feeling of the time ; 

“ Qui glice Sorafin ; partirti or puoi : 

Sol cl’ aver visto il sas»s>o clu* lo serra 

Assai sei dubitorc ugli occhj tuoi.” 

But the critics of later times have awarded 
to him much more moderate praise. lie was 
amongst the first of those who together with 
Antonio Tibaldeo exerted themselves to raise 
the character of Italian poetry, which had 
greatly sunk since the time of Petrarch; and 
some of his pieces evince true poetic genius, 
vigour of fancy, and boldness of thought, but 
this is not their prevailing character, and it is 
generally asserted that he owed much of his 
success to the charming maimer in which he 
composed extempore verses and accompanied 
them on the lute. 

His poems are divided into one hundred 
and sixty-five sonnets, three eclogues, seven 
epistles, twenty capitoli, three disperate, 
twenty-seven strambotti, and nineteen barze- 
lette. These were printed for the first time 
at Venice in 1502, in 8vo. Mazznchelli 
enumerates seventeen other editions, the latest 
bearing date in 1557; and Brunet (^Manuel 
du Lihraire') mentions an edition in 1583. 
That by Philippo dei Giunti, Florence, 
1516, 8 VO. is considered the most beautiful. 

In addition to the above, Orlandi ( Oriyhic 
attributes to him; — 1. “ Summa 
contra Errores Gentilium,” fol, 2. “ De divinis 
Moribus et de Beatitudine,” fol. 3. “ Quajs- 
tioncs de Malo,” fol. 4. “ De Fidei Articulis et 
de Ecclesiic Sacramentis,”fol., all as printed 
in the fifteenth century. It is highly probable, 
however, that Orlandi is in error. The as- 
sertion is not supported by any collateral 
testimony, and the subjects are not such as 
were likely to employ the pen of a young 
and professed sonncttcer and improvisatore. 
(Mazznchelli, Scrittori tV Italia; Tiraboschi, 
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Storia della Letteratura Italiana, vi. 1243. ed. 
Milan, 1822, &c.; B#uterwek, Geschichte dcr 
Poesie iind Peredsamkeitfi. 319 — 326. ; lloscoe. 
Life of Leo X. i. 51.) J. W. J. 

AQUILA'NO or DELL’ A'QUILA, 
POMPE'O, a good fresco painter of Atjuila 
in the Abruzzo, of whom, however, scarcely 
any thing is known. He lived in the latter 
half of the sixteenth century, and spent some 
time in Rome, where Orlandi saw many fine 
drawings by him with the pen and in water- 
colours. ()rlandi praises also his frescoes at 
Aquila. There is a well-finished and finely- 
coloured Deposition from the Cross by Aquil- 
ano in the church of Santo Spirito in Sassia 
at Rome : it has been engraved by De Santis. 
Iloratius de Santis, called also A(piilano, has 
engraved sixteen plates after Pompeo Acjuil- 
ano ; a seventeenth, mentioned by Bartsch, 
St. George killing the Dragon, was, accord- 
ing to Gandelliiii, engraved by Pompeo him- 
self. (Orlandi, Abecedario Piltorico ; Gan- 
dellini, Notizie degV InUigliatori ; Bnilliot, 
Diet, des Munogrammes.') 11. N. W. 

AQITILA'NO. [Santis, Horatius De.] 

AQUILA'NUS, SEBASTIA'NUS, 

I AQUILEITIS. or SEBASTIA'NO DELL’ 
A'QUILA, was a professor of medicine at 
Ferrara in 1495. Mazzuchelli gives evi- 
dence for believing that he died in 1513. 
He was of the school of the Galenists, and 
wrote : — 1. “ Quicstio de Febre sanguinea ad 
Mcntem Galeni,” which was printed in Mar- 
cus Gatinaria’s work, “De medendis hu- 
mani (’orporis Malis Practica,” J5asle, 1537, 
folio, and in other editions. 2. A letter, 
“ De Morbo Gallico,” to Ludovicus de Gon- 
zaga, bishop of Mantua, which, as Astruc 
shows, was probably written in 1498, and is 
amongst the oldest of the works on syphilis. 
It was printed at Lyon in 1506, w ith Gati- 
naria’s treatise, “De Curis TEgritudiiium,” 
and others by Astarius and Landulphus ; 
again, with the same, at Bologna, in 1517, 
and at other places and times ; and it is the 
first of the essays included in Luisinus’s 
“ Aphrodijsiacus.” He endeavours in it to 
show that the disease is the same as the 
elephantiasis of Galen, and that there is but 
one species of the disease. For treatment he 
advises purging, alteratives (among which 
he recommends especially a wine of viper’s 
flesh), and bleeding; and he used to dress 
the sores with an ointment containing one 
fifteenth part of mercury, but gives a caution 
against using this remedy when the patient 
is of weak constitution. Mazzuchelli gives 
the titles of three manuscripts by Aquilanus, 
commentaries on Galen, which are in the 
royal library at Turin. We find also a small 
essay by him, unnoticed by bibliographers, 
entitled “Qusestio de Febre Sanguinis ad 
Mentem Galeni,” published with some trea- 
tises by Gatinaria and others at Lyon by 
Benedict Bonyn, 1532, 4to. (Mazzuchelli, 
Sci'itlori d'' Italia; Astruc, DeMorbis Venereis.) 
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This Aquilanus is sometimes confounded 
with a contemporary, Johannes Aquilanus, 
or Giovanni dell’ Aquila, who was born at 
Lanciano, in the kingdom of Naples, and 
was professor of medicine in 1473 at Pisa, 
and from 1479 to 150G at Padua. lie died at 
an advanced age at some time after 1506. 
lie wrote a work entitled “ De Sanguinis 
Missione in Plcuritide,” Venice, 1520, 4to., 
and is mentioned by Haller as the author of 
some manuscript elegiac verses, “ De Phle- 
botomia,” which are in the royal library at 
l*aris, and by Carrerc as having written 
notes to the “("onciliator Differentiarum ” of 
Pietro di Abano. (Mazzuchelli, Srrittori 
d" Italia Haller, Bibliotheca Chirurgica^ i. 

1 7 0. ; ( 'arrere, Bihliotheque Historique de la 
]\hUlevine.') J. P. 

AQIJILE'IUS, SEBASTIA'NUS. 
[A^^lIfl.ANlrs, Skbastianus.] 

AQUiLES, JUAN DE, a Spanish sculp- 
tor of Valladolid of much ability. Then 
are several of his works in the churches of 
Valladolid and other towns of Castile. Aquiles 
lived in the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. ((Jean Bermudez, Diccionario HiatoricOf 
&c.) 11. N. W. 

AQUITJA SEVE'RA, JU'LIA. [Ela- 
GABAnirs.] 

AC^UTLllJS, IIENUrCUS, a native of 
Ariiheim in the province, formerly the 
duchy of Gelders, in the Netherlands, lived 
about the middle of the sixteenth century. 
He is only known as the author of a few 
works, one of which is of some importance 
for the history of Gelders. The following 
list contains all that he wrote: — 1. “Epitome 
llistoria3 Geldriaj,” Cologne, 1567, 8vo. It 
was reprinted with notes and additions in 
Peter Seriver’s “ Batavia Illustrata,” liciden, 
1609 and 1611, 4to. 2. “ Moralium Libri 
Tres.” 3. “ Progymnasmatum de Passione 
Domini Libri Tres.” 4. Paraphrasis in Oratio- 
nem Dominicani,” and 5. A poem in elegiac 
metre, entitled “ Duces Gcldrim.” The last 
four works were printed in one volume, 
(''ologne, 1566. Athence lielgica’, 

p. 322. ; Andrese, Bibliotheca BcUficn.) L. S. 

ACiUILLIA or AQUl'LI A GENS 
( patrician and plebeian), one of the most 
ancient Roman gentes, for one member of it 
occurs as early as the establishment of the 
commonwealth, d. c. 509 ; and C’aius Aquillius, 
surnained Tuscus, is mentioned as consul as 
early as ii. c. 487 On coins and in inscrip- 
tions the name appears almost invariably 
with a double /, whereas in our MSS. and 
books it is usually written with one / only. 
I’he families of this gens, which are men- 
tioned during the time of the republic, arc 
the Corvi, Crassi, Fieri, Galli, and Tusci. 
Under the empire we find Aquillii with the 
cognomina Julianas, Regulus, Sabinus, and 
Severus. The following Aquillii occur in 
Roman history without their family names 
being mentioned. 
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Aquillius, Manius. After the death 
of Attains III., in n. c. 133, a relative of the 
king, Aristonicus, refused to comply ^itli 
the will of Attains, who had bequeathed 
to the Roman people his kingdom, and 
claimed the succession. The Romans carried 
on war with Aristonicus for several years, 
until in B.o. 129, Manius Aquillius, who 
was consul in that year, brought it to a close, 
lie is said to have compelled some of the 
Asiatic towns to surrender by poisoning their 
wells. He was supported in this war by 
Mithridates V. of Pontus, by whom he was 
bribed to give him Phrygia. The two 
following years (n. c. 128 and 127), Aquillius 
reinained in Asia as proconsul to regulate 
the atfairs of the province. In n. c. 126, on 
his return to Rome, he was prosecuted for 
malversation (repetundaj) by P. Lcntulus ; 
but by his bribery lie induced the judices to 
acc^uit him. The triumphal fasti record a 
triumph of Manius Aquillius in b. c. 126, for 
his achievements in Asia ; but whether the 
triumph took place before or after the accu- 
sation is uncertain. ( Florus, ii. 20. ; J ustin, 
xxxvi. 4.; Velleius Paterculus, ii. 4.; Cicero, 
Ihvinatio in CceciUum, 2 1., DeNaturd Veorum, 
ii. 5.; Appian, T)e Bello Mithrid, 12. 57., De 
Bello Civil, i. 22.) 

Aquillius, Manius, probably a son 
of the former, was consul in n. c. 101. 
The Romans had then already suffered some 
severe losses in the war against the slaves of 
Sicily, w’ho had revolted a second time undiT 
Athenion. Aquillius commenced his oj^er- 
ations against them immediately after he had 
entered on his consulship, and continiu'd 
them the year after as proconsul, lie suc- 
ceeded at last in conquering the slaves, partly 
by cutting off their supplies, and partly in a 
decisive battle, in which an immense number 
of them fell. After having com])leted the 
pacification of Sicily in b. c. 99, Aquillius 
returned to Rome, where he w as honoured 
with an ovatio. Two years later (b. c. 98), the 
charge of malversation (repetundac) was 
brought against him by L. Fufius, in regard 
to his conduct in the administration of 
Sicily. The evidence which was brought 
against him would have sufficed, under 
ordinary circumstances, to condemn him ; 
but he was defended by the orator Marcus 
Antonius, who at the close of his speech 
is said to have torn open his client’s tu- 
nic, and to have shown to the people 
and the judices the scars of the ho- 
nourable wounds which he had received in 
the war against the slaves. These proofs 
of his bravery outw eighed the evidence of 
his guilt, and he was acquitted. For some 
years Aquillius seems to have taken no 
prominent part in public affairs ; we hear no 
more of him until the year n. c. 88, when he 
was sent as proconsular legate to Asia to 
restore Nicomedes and Ariobarzancs, whom 
Mithridates the Great had expelled from 
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their doininions, to their respective kingdoms 
of Bithynia and Cappadocia. After this was 
accomplished, AquiUius himself took an active 
part in the war against Mithridates, but he 
was defeated near a place called Proto- 
pachium ( irpurov Tldxtoy ), and soon after fell 
into the hands of Mithridates, who treated 
him with barbarous cruelty. Mithridates had 
him chained and carried about on an ass, 
and Aquillius himself was compelled to pro- 
claim to the people that he w-as Manias 
Aquillius. The king locked him up in a 
cage like a wild beast, from which he was 
released once* every day for the purpose of 
being scourged. At last Mithridates put 
him to death at Pergamus, by pouring 
molten gold down his throat, a mode of 
expressing the insatiable thirst after gold, 
which Aquillius had shown during his life- 
time. (Florus, iii. 19.; Livy, lib.lxix, 

Ixx. and Ixxvii.; Cicero, In Verrern, iii. 54., 
V. 1,2., De Oratore, ii. 28. 45. 47., BruUiSy 62., 
7>e Ojficiis^ ii. 14., Pro Flacco^ 39., Pro fjcge 
Manilidy 5., Pro Foiiteio^ 13, ; Diodorus Siculus, 
lib. xxxvi. eclog. 1.; Appian, Pc Bello MithrUl. 
11. 17. 19. 21. ; Velleius Paterculus, ii. 18.; 
Scholia Bobiensia on Cicero proFlacco^ p. 246. ; 
and Scholiasta Gronoviaiius on Cicero pro 
Lege 3Ianil. p. 439. ed. Orelli; Fasti Trium- 
pliales.) L. S. 

AQUILLIUS GALLUS, CAIUS. 
[Gai.i.us.] 

AQUIN. [Daquin.] 

AQU IN, LOU IS HENRI D’. [Aquino, 
Lunovicus IIenricus oe.] 

AQUIN, PHILIPPE D\ [Aquino, 
Phtlippus 1>E.] 

AQUIN DE CHATEAU-LION, PIERRE 
liOUIS, the son of a celebrated organist, was 
born at Paris in 1721. He took the degree 
of bachelor of medicine, but never had much 
practice. His literary productions, chiefly 
in poetry and criticism, were numerous, al- 
though of little merit, and generally unsuc- 
cessful ; but his work called “ Lettres sur les 
Hommes Celi^bres dans les Sciences, la Lit- 
terature, et les Arts, sous le Rogne de Louis 
XV.” (1752, 2 vols. 12mo.), was well enough 
received to be reproduced (in 1753) with the 
fresh title of “Siecle Litteraire de Louis XV.” 
In 1777 he commenced a miscellaneous com- 
pilation called the “ Almanach Litteraire, on 
Etrennes d’ Apollon,” which he continued 
annually for seventeen years. He died in 
1796 or 1797. (Rabbe, Biographic ties Con- 
temporains, i. 126, 127. ; Querard, La France 
Litteraire^ i. 78.) J. W. 

AQUI NAS or D’AQUPNO, THOMAS, 
“ the Angelic Doctor,” was the most eminent 
scholastic of his age, if not the greatest teacher 
ever produced by the scholastic system. His 
father, Randulph or Rodolf, count' of Aquino, 
was son of the sister of the Emperor Fre- 
deric I., and therefore cousin of Henry VI. 
of Germany, while by his father’s side he 
was descended from a Lombard, or Norman, 
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prince, and was likewise connected with the 
royal family of France. His mother, Theo- 
dora, was a daughter of the Count of Theate, 
of the family of Carraccioli ; and her bio- 
graphers likewise ascribe to her a royal 
and Norman descent, from the Tancreds of 
Hauteville, the conquerors of Apulia and 
Sicily. Whatever may be the justice of 
these claims, it is certain that the family of 
Aquino was among the most noble and 
powerful in the south of Italy. It is agreed 
too, that Thomas, through whom alone that 
family now possesses any historical notoriety, 
was the young* st of several children ; but 
both the place and the year of his birth are 
disputed ; some asserting that he was born at 
Belcastro, others in the castle of Rocca Secca 
in Aquino. The date is variously assigned 
to A. I). 1224, 1226, and 1227, and it is 
neither easy nor important to decide among 
the conflicting authorities. At the age of 
five years he was sent to the monastery of 
Monte Cassino, the great public school of 
that country, and especially frequented by 
the children of the nobility. Thence, after 
six years of great promise, as is said, he was 
removed to the university recently (in 1224) 
established by Frederic II. at Naples, as a 
rival to the more peculiarly jiapal schools of 
Bologna. Six other years (these periods of 
his boyhood are variously distributed by his 
biographers) spent there in philosophical 
exercises, under the direction of one Peter of 
Hibernia, and in religious devotion, brought 
the student to his seventeenth year ; and 
then, when his parents would have inter- 
posed to appoint the course of his future life, 
he had already and irrevocably decided for 
himself. The order of St, Dominic was then 
just rising into consequence. Its founder 
was indeed scarcely laid in the dust ; but 
the energy and talents of its doctors, the zeal 
and eloquence of its preachers, the pride and 
confidence of a young and rapidly advancing 
institution were well calculated to captivate 
a young and acute, and perhaps ambitious, 
enthusiast. Aquinas, on the persuasion, it is 
said, of one John of St. Julian, embraced the 
profession of a Dominican. 

Then follows a tale of domestic difficulties 
and disappointments. As his powerful family 
were desirous to rescue him from the monastic 
condition, the Dominicans thought it safer to 
remove him from the country; and under 
their guidance he had travelled as far as Ac- 
quapendente, on his way to France, when, as 
he was quenching his thirst at a fountain by the 
roadside, his two brothers, who were serving 
in the imperial armies in Tuscany and had 
been informed by their mother of his move- 
ments, intercepted his retreat and restored 
him to the paternal castle of Aquino. Two 
years he spent in this confinement, and 
during that time he was subjected to various 
temptations ; to the affectionate persuasions 
of his mother and sisters, to the violent im- 
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portunities of his military brothers, and to 
the seductions of a heautiM courtesan, whom 
his brothers introduced into his chamber. 
It is related that in the last, and as it would 
appear the most dangerous of his solicitations, 
becoming sensible of frailty, he assumed an 
impetuous resolution, snatched a burning 
brand from the embers, and forcibly expelled 
the tempter from his presence. He then fell 
down befoie the mark of the Cross, which 
the brand, accidentally or miraculously, had 
impressed upon the floor, he redoubled his 
vows of chastity and prayers for grace, and 
was finally consoled in a beatific vision 
by two ai gels. His resolution being now 
sufficiently proved, his mother reluctantly 
yielded and coni’ ived at his escape. 

Then commenced the career of his glory. 
He was immediately jilaccd under the care of 
Albert of C^ologne, surnamed the Great, then 
the most distinguished of the Dominican 
doctors. In his captivity Aquinas had pro- 
cured the lliblo, the “ Book of the Sentences ” 
of Peter Lombard, and a logical Treatise of 
Aristotle. His mind was formed for those 
studies, and it made rapid progress under the 
instruction of Albert. His master presently 
penetrated the secret of his genius. His 
massive frame, together with his peculiar 
reserve and taciturnity, having obtained for 
him among his fellow-students the appellation 
of “ The Dumb Ox,” Albert, on some occasion, 
exclaimed to them : “this Dumb Ox, as you 
call him, will one day make the whole world 
resound with his bellowing,” — a prophecy 
which is carefully recorded by his biogra- 
phers, and which is, doubtless, one of those 
many predictions which are prudently con- 
cealed until they have been fulfilled. - 

In A. i). 124.'3, Albert was appointed to fill 
for three years the chair of theology in the 
college of St. .Ijimes, assigned to the Domini- 
cans (thence called Jacobins) at Paris. Aqui- 
nas attended him thither, and from Paris 
back again to Cologne ; there he remained 
till A. D. 12.'ja, and during that interval he 
was ordained to the priesthood. He then 
returned to Paris and opened his Lectures 
on the “ Book of the Sentences.” On the 23d 
of October, 1257, he was admitted to the 
degree of doctor in divinity, and continued 
to teach and preach at Paris for about three 
years longer. He was greatly admired and 
courted by the great as well as by the learned. 
He was even admitted to the councils and 
private society of St. Louis ; and it is related 
that, while seated one day at the king’s table, 
he broke forth from a state of not unusual 
abstraction into this abrupt exclamation ; 

“ The argument is conclusive against the 
Manichaeans.” The courtiers were scanda- 
lised; but the good king was so far from 
taking offence at this rusticity, that he im- 
mediately commanded a secretary to note 
down the argument. In A. u. 1261, he was 
summoned by Urban IV. to Rome, and he j 
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passed some years in lecturing there, as also 
at Bologna, Pisa, Perugia, and others of the 
principal cities of Italy; while we learn that, 
nevertheless, in a. d. 1263, he attended a 
chapter of the Dominicans held in London. 

About this period he was subjected to 
fresh temptations. In a. d. 1265, Pope Cle- 
naent IV., at the instance of Charles, king of 
Sicily, brother of St. Louis, offered him the 
archbishopric of Naples ; but Aquinas re- 
fused this dignity. Another and probably 
a more congenial station was proposed to 
him in the abbacy of Monte Cassino. In 
that splendid seclusion, in the midst of scenes 
of exquisite natural beauty, familiar to his 
earliest recollections, he might have pursued 
with less dis(piietude and fewer distractions 
his abstruse speculations. But he declined 
even this elevation, and preferred the in- 
dependence attending the simple profession 
of his order. And thus in a. d. 1269, we 
observe him once more at Paris, lecturing 
and preaching as before, under the royal 
notice and patronage, until he returned to 
Naples in a. d. 1272. This was the last 
journey that he was permitted to accomplish. 
He was still, indeed, in the vigour of his 
age ; but his constitution was naturally feehle, 
and it was worn, ])erhaps, by too much toil. 
He was suffering from jJllie<ilth, when he re- 
ceived from Gregory X. a summons to attend 
the second Council of Lyon, which was con- 
voked for May 1. 1274, in order to reconcile 
the Greek and T^atin churches. Aquinas 
had already written on that subject ; besides, 
obedience was the main-spring and basis of 
his ecclesiastical polity ; accordingly, he re- 
solved to obey. About the end of January 
he set out on his journey ; but he had tra- 
velled no further than the castle of Maganza, 
the residence of his niece (or as some say, 
his sister), when his disorder became more 
violent. He proceeded notwithstanding ; till 
presently finding that the fever increased, 
and that his strength was failing, he causecl 
himself to be carried to a neighbouring abbey 
of Cistercians, that of Fossa Nuova, in the 
diocese of Terracina. He had previously 
expressed to his faithful companion Reginald 
his anticipation “ that he should presently 
write no more.” On entering into the cloister 
of the convent, this impression was con- 
firmed, and he exclaimed to the same friend, 
in the words of the psalm : “ This is my rest 
for ever.” (Ps. cxxxii. 14.) There he lin- 
gered for nearly a month, passing the time 
in prayer and holy conversation. The monks, 
with much reverence and attention, entreated 
him to dictate to them an Exposition of the 
Canticles of Solomon, after the example of 
St. Bernard. He replied, “ Give me first the 
spirit of St. Bernard 1 ” However he con- 
sented ; and is said to have delivered with 
his latest breath, the Exposition which ap- 
pears among his works. He received the 
eucharist and the rite of extreme unction 
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with much devotiou, and expired with every 
demonstration of the most profound piety. 

The day of his death (the 7 th of March, 
A. D. 1274) was marked, as ancient legends 
relate, hy several miraculous phajnomena. A 
brilliant star, which had been suspended over 
the monastery during the whole period of his 
sickness, was suddenly extinguished. One 
Paul of Aquila, an incpiisitor at Naples, saw 
and heard him in conversation with the 
Apostle Paul, and then beheld them both 
depart together to the regions of light and 
bliss. Albert the Great was seated at dinner 
at Cologne, when abruptly, and with tears in 
his eyes, he rose, and informed those around 
him, how by a secret intimation he had 
assurance that Aquinas, the light of the church, 
was no more. lie rejoined his disciple, how- 
ever, at least in the Paradise of Dante, where 
he stands on his right hand : — 

“ Quest! che m’ C a dcstra piO vicino 
Vrate e luaustro I'umrai ; ed ess« Alberto 
li' di Cologna ed lo Thomas d’ Aquino.” 

The departed likewise appeared to his kins- 
man (germano), the Count d’Aijuino, in a 
vision, and placed a letter in his hands ; 
which, when the count awoke and had pro- 
cured a light, he perceived to be inscribed, in 
brilliant characters of more than human arti- 
fice and beauty, with these mysterious words: 
“ To-day 1 am become a doctor in Jeru- 
salem.” He immediately made inquiry con- 
cerning the health of his relative, and learned 
that he had died on the same night. This 
last marvel is related witli much gravity by 
our own chronicler. Trivet. Many prodigies 
])erformed by Aquinas during his life are 
likewise described by Roman Catholic writers, 
who are not, however, always equally care- 
ful to record a reply which he had the courage 
to make to Innocent IV., and which in the 
historian’s eye outshines the repute of many 
miracles. Once, on paying his court to that 
pontiff, he found much money spread oui 
before him. “ You see,” observed Innocent 
“ that the church is no longer in that age in 
which she said, ‘Silver and gold have I none.”' 
“ True, holy Father,” replied Aquinas, “and 
therefore it is that she can now no longer 
say to the sick of the palsy, ‘ Take up thy bed 
and walk.* ” It is, however, curious, that he 
w'as canonised hy John XXII., the mosi 
rapacious of all the popes, who is said on thai 
occasion to have remarked, that it was not so 
necessary in the case of Aquinas, as of some 
others, to he very rigid as to the proofs of his 
supernatural performances, since he had other 
commanding claims on the gratitude of the 
church. 

And this was true. Aquinas possessed re- 
markable powers of mind, which, combined 
with a deeply religious and almost mystical 
spirit, and directed, with unwearied zeal, to 
the interests of the church, rendered him 
her most distinguished champion. To much 
penetration and perspicuity of thought and 
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jxpre88ion,he added a very retentive memory, 
he faculty of correct inference, and the 
mo8t minute accuracy. With an ardent love 
of inquiry and great patience of pursuit, he 
united views as extensive as perhaps wpe 
compatible with the narrow range of learning 
hen deemed suflBcient. Constantly as he 
^as occupied about Aristotle, there is no 
reason to suppose that he had any knowledge 
f Greek. Rut had he lived in brighter 
imes he would have shone with greater 
brilliancy and probably with not less compa- 
rative advantage. It was his singular merit 
hat he embodied and carried to its highest 
perfection the method which he found esta- 
blished. The same powers in a more wisely- 
nstructed age would have enabled him to 
perfect a wiser and more beneficial me- 
thod ; and, so far from smiling at the men- 
tion of his name and of his eighteen ponder- 
ous folios which load our libraries, we 
ought rather to revere him as a chieftain t)f 
other days, the illustrious guide and master 
of his own generation. The weapons of 
Alexander and Hannibal would gain no 
triumphs now, but we do not for that reason 
refuse those conquerors the glory which they 
have earned. It is no inconsiderable \)raise 
to any man that he has surpassed all his 
contemporaries in that pursuit in which all 
were most ambitious to excel, and that was 
the praise of Aquinas. 

It may be mentioned as a proof of the 
estimation in which he was held by those 
contemporaries, and even by succeeding 
generations, that claims were made by vari- 
ous cities of importance, and hy Paris 
with especial earnestness, for the possession 
of his body. But the monks of Fossa Nuova 
refused to relintpiish so valuable a treasure. 
At length, nearly a century afterwards. Urban 
V. presented the remains (with the exception 
of some fragments which were cut off* and dis- 
tributed among other claimants) to the city 
of Toulouse On their approach they were met 
hy the archbishops of Toulouse and Narbonne 
at the head of a hundred and fifty thousand 
persons, and were deposited with much re- 
verence in the church of the Dominicans, 
where they still repose. 

The works ascribed to him are very nu- 
merous, and it is not necessary to detail them 
here. According to their subjects tliey may 
perhaps be comprehended under the following 
heads: Physical, Moral, Logical, Metaphysical, 
Analytical, Exegetical. The most import- 
ant is the “ Summa Thcologim.” Others, 
next perhaps in value, are : “ In Tres Libros 
de Anima “ Expositio in Decern Libros 
Ethicorum “ In Octo Libros Politicorum 
“ Qumstiones (lum disputatac dicuntur 
“ Summa Catholic® Fidei contra Gentiles 
“ Remarks on the Four Books of the Sen- 
tences and “ Commentaries on various 
Parts of the Old and New Testament.” 

In philosophy he was, like his master, a 
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Realist. His “ Sum of Theology ** is divided 
into three parts : the natural, the moral, and 
the sacramental. In the first are discussed 
the principles of the Divine Being, — from 
whom all truth, physical and moral, pro> 
cecds and hangs in continuous dependence, 
— his existence, his attributes, providence, 
predestination, as well as his works, mani- 
fested in the creation of angels, worlds, and 
man. The second considers in its first divi- 
sion (the prima sccundaj) the nature of man 
as a system in himself, as a moral and in- 
tellectual agent ; and here are discussed the 
various laws appointed for his guidance. In 
its second division (secunda' secundaj) the 
principles of human action are considered, 
us they are manifested in particular virtues ; 
and this portion of the work, while it is cu- 
rious thrt) igh the ingenuity with which the 
ethics of Aristotle have been engrafted on 
the morality of the Gospel, has been in all 
ages especially admirt‘d, and by many is still 
admired as an unrivalled exposition of Chris- 
tian morality. The third part treats on the Tn- 
carnation and the Sacraments of the Church ; 
and in such manner as to show the essential 
and inseparable connection and coherence 
of the latter with the perfect Godhead and 
humanity of Christ. 

The following works are mentioned by 
Trivet as being, even in his time, falsely 
ascribed to Aquinas : — “ Lectura super Epis- 
tolam ad (.'orintliios ab XI. Oapit. usque ad 
Finem “ Expositio super Primum De 
Anima ; ” “ Lectura super Johannem et 
super Tertium Nocturnum Psalterii j ” “ Col- 
lationes de Oratione Dominica et Symbolo ; ” 

“ Collationes Dominicales et fcstivac ; ” “ Col- 
lationcs de Decern Praiceptis (quas collegit 
Frater Petrus de Adria) ; ” “ Lectura super 
Matthaium completa.” This list has since 
been increased, so that of seventy-three 
compositions, vulgarly bearing the name of 
Aquinas, twenty-nine are considered as 
spurious, and arc so distinguished in the best 
editions by type or collocation. It should 
be mentioned, however, that among the 
works so condemned, some are extracts 
from his lectures and sermons noted down 
and preserved by his hearers. A complete 
edition of his works was published at Home, 
A. 1 ). 1570, by command of Pope Pius V., and 
it is still considered as the most exact. 
Another appeared at Venice in 1.594, and a 
third at Antwerp in 1612. There are se- 
parate editions of his “ Summa Theologiae ” 
and of some of his other treatises. (PVto 
jS^. llmnur Aquinalis ex pluribus Auctorihus 
in Kditione Operum per Cosmam Morelles, 
Anvers, 1612 ; Nicholas Trivet, Chronicmif 
A. D. 1274 ; Morcri, Dictionnaire HistorUpie, 
tom. viii. ; Butler, Lives of ike Saints, 
vol. iii.) G. W. 

AQUPNO, CARLO D*, was born at 
Naples in the year 1654, and was the son 
of Bartolommeo, prince of Caramanico, and 
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of Barbara Stampa, a Milanese lady of the 
family of the marquises of Soncino. Carlo 
entered the order of Jesuits at the age of 
fifteen, became professor of rhetoric and 
prefeet of the studies at the college of Rome, 
was afterwards secretary of the same esta- 
blishment, and after a life spent in literary 
employment and learned ease at Rome and 
Tivoli died on the 11th of May, 1737, at the 
age of eighty-three. His works, which are 
numerous, procured him a high reputation, 
both as a Latin and Italian writer. The 
earlier chiefly consist of works of polite 
literature, and the later of dictionaries. IJis 
three octavo volumes of “Carmina,” pub- 
lishc I at Rome, the first in 1701 and the 
last m 1703, contain many pieces which had 
previously appeared in a separate shape. 
The first volume is occupied with six books 
of epigrams, one book of miscellanies, and 
a serious parody on the odes attributed to 
Anacreon, under the title of “Anacreon Re- 
cantatus.” In the first ode the poet’s lyre, 
instead of declining, like Anacreon’s, to sing 
any thing but love, refuses to celebrate aught 
save religion; the second, instead of asserting 
the irresistibility of woman, proclaims the 
invincibility of faith. The author afterwards 
published a translation of these compositions 
into Italian at Rome, in 12mo., in 1726, 
under the title* of “ Palmodie Anacreontiche,” 
by Alcone Sirio. that being the name he 
had adopted as a member of the academy 
of Arcadians. The second volume of the 
Carmina” commences with two books of 
Heroica, one of which, on the coronation of 
James the Second of England, contains a 
passage alluding to one of his predecessors 
that might almost be deemed i)rophetic of his 
successor : 

“ Willelmum, occiduo Rrgnum qui quaerero miindo 
Per vastas non horret aquas.” 

The character of another which follows, a 
Genethliacus” in honour of the birth of 
King James’s ill-fated son, is singular. Sedi- 
ion is represented as having formed, for the 
purpose of preventing the king from having 
i catholic heir, an enchanted image com- 
posed of the ashes of the “heretic rebels,” 
who had been punished for opposing James ; 
but the charm is thwarted by the counter- 
influence of the image of an infant in solid 
gold, which James’s wife, the queen of Eng- 
land, presents, as it is an historical fact that 
she did, to the Virgin of Loretto. The 
•* Heroica” are succeeded by two books of 
elegies, and one of lyrics, and the third 
volume is occupied with twelve satires. The 
Orationes” of D’Aquino ( Rome, 1704, two 
.olumcs, octavo) also comprise many pieces 
which had appeared separately. The most 
interesting is that pronounced on occasion of 
:he funeral obsequies celebrated in honour of 
James the Second, by command of Cardinal 
Barberini, in the church of St. Laurence at 



AQUINO, 

Rome. The "work in 'which this | 

printed, “Sacra Exeqiiial^ in Euncre J acoln II. 
Magn® Britannise Regis, desoripta a Carole 
de Aquino,” (Rome, 1702, small folio,) is 
adorned "with numerous* plates of the fimeral 
trophie.5 ; it was never for sale, and is men- 
tioned by Clement as very rare, but a copy 
is ill the British Museum. The “ Miscella- 
neorum Libri III.” (Rome, 1725, 8vo.) con- 
tain some very miscellaneous critical and 
philological i f*marks on ancient and modern 
authors. The ‘ Fragmenta Historica de Bello 
Hiingarico” ( Rome, 1726, 12mo.)is a speci- 
men of a work on the wars of Hungary, 
begun at the recommendation of Father 
Aniehini, a Jesuit connected with the im- 
perial court, w'ho promised to supply ma- 
terials, and broken off on Anichini’s death. 
In 1728 was published the greatest poetical 
work of D’ Aquino, “ Commedia di Dante 
Alighieri trasportata in Verso Latino Eroico,” 
a translation of the “ Divina Commedia ” into 
the language in which it was originally in- 
tended to be written. It is said, in the Flo- 
rence edition of Dante’s works published in 
1880, to be “reputed faithful and elegant,” 
but (}atelacci, in the preface to his own Ijatin 
version of the “Inferno,” published in 1819, 
accuses it of being a free paraphrase, too 
distant both from the meaning and the expres- 
sion of the original. A few of the severest 
passages against the court of Rome are 
omitted, but D’ Aquino could not obtain free 
permission to publish it in that city, in which 
no edition of Dante had till then appeared. 
It was nevertheless printed at Rome by 
Bernabd Rocco, and with the sanction of the 
master of the sacred palace, but bore on its 
title-page the imprint of Naples. The Latin 
was accompanied with the original text, as had 
also been the case with a little work of the Si- 
miles of Dante translated, which was published 
as a preliminary specimen. The remainder of 
D’ Aquino’s works are dictionaries. They 
are — “ Lexicon Militare,” two vols. folio, 1724, 
with an octavo volume of additions, 1727; 
“ Vocabularium Architecturae iEdificatoria*,” 
1785, 4to.; and “ Nomenclator Agriculturae,” 
1736, 4to., all published at Rome. The 
“ licxicon Militare” is learned, but so over- 
loaded with irrelevant matter that it has 
been said one volume out of the three would 
fully contain all that really relates to the 
subject. It abounds with quotations from 
Ariosto, Tasso, Boiardo, Pulci, and even 
Petrarch; but the statement copied byMaz- 
zuchclli from the “ Ilistoire Litteraire d’Eu- 
rope” that these are accompanied with Latin 
translations by D’Aquino is incorrect. The 
“ Vocabularium Architecture” is favourably 
noticed by Comolli, and that and the “ Nomen- 
clator Agriculturm” appear to be compara- 
tively free from extraneous learning. 

( Mazziichelli, (V Italia ; Afllitto, 

Scrittori del Regno di Napoli ,1. 401. &c.; Co- 
molli, Bihliograjia delV Architettura Civile^ i. | 
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118. &C.S Dante, norence editiott of 

1830, T. 812.) Dante, L'lnfermf, ed. of Cate- 
lacci, p. xiiL) T. W. 

AQTJI'NO, LUDOVreUS .HENRI'CUS 
DE (U’lpttn DP*T3|J P*ini7), or LOUIS 
HENRI D’AQUIN, the son of Philippe 
D’Aquin, was a native of Avignon ; and 
being born about the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, while his father yet professed 
the Jewish religion, he was brought up in 
that faith, but together with his father became 
a proselyte to Christianity. He edited “ Me- 
gillath Ester” (“ The Book of Esther”) with 
the commentaries of Ilashi (R. Solomon 
Jarchi), and 'extracts from the Talmud 
and Jalcut on the same book, with a Latin 
translation as well of the commentary as of 
the text, printed at Paris by Th. Blaise, a. d. 
1622, 4to. In the preface to this work he 
calls himself the son of Philippe d’Acpiin, 
who, he says, was his instructor in the He- 
brew language. Wolff attributes to him also 
“Pirke Aboth,” (“ Selections of the Fathers”) 
with a Latin translation, Paris, 1620; but 
this was most probably the work of his father, 
to whom it is generally attributed, and to 
whom it is also assigned by Wolff himself. 
He also published the commentary of R. 
Levi Gerson on the tirst five chapters of the 
book of Job, with a Latin translation, to- 
gether with the biblical text in Hebrew and 
Latin. In his iireface the author complains 
of the very little encouragement he meets with 
in Paris, and the destitute state to which he 
is reduced. It was printed at Paris by Th. 
Blaise, a.d. 1622. (Wolfius, Bihlioth. Ilehr, 
i. 723., iii. 645. ; Baylc, Diet, Hist. Crit. i. 
297. note F. ed. Rotterdam, 1702.) C. P. If. 

AQlJl'NO, PHILIPPUS DE, or PHI- 
LIPPE IVAQUIN (IS ijsips n DIS'^'D 
^ learned Frenchman born 
at Avignon towards the end of tlie sixteenth 
century. He was of a Jewish family, and 
had himself attained to the dignity of a 
Rabbi, at which time he was called JVIor- 
decai. While yet a young man he was con- 
verted to Christianity and admitted into the 
Catholic church at Aquino in the kingdom of 
Naples, whence he assumed his surname. 
This surname was probably the origin of 
Bayle’s hearsay information that his family 
was originally from Aquino. He took up 
his abode in Paris, where he supported his 
family by teaching Hebrew, some time pre- 
vious to the year 1610, and resided there 
until his death, which, .according to Le Long, 
took place about the year 1650. Bayle ob- 
serves that the name of Aquino occurs in the 
proceedings against the Marechal d’Ancre, 
and he gives the substance of a deposition of 
Aquino against the marechal and his wife. 
His works are — 1. “ Maharic Ilammahara- 
coth” (“Setting the Array in Order”), a 
Hebrew, Chaldee, Talmudic, and Rabbinical 
dictionary, in which all the words used in 
the Hebrew Scriptures, the Chaldee para- 
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• AQUINO. 

^ aWdli^h^ Various s^rifie^s 'of the ancient 


Jcfwi^ and the manner of performing them 
from the 'mdst .anpient and celebrated Rab- 


Ipiras^Sy tte TE . , , , 
ind cabbalistic difficult pas- 

sages in the writi^ (».tac^R|^i6,isiapy of 
the cerei^ionies (C the law and all,the He- binieal authorities^ with a plan of the camp 
brew abbreyiatinnS are eatplalned, with co- in the^il<fen!e^ ana a plate of the breast* 
pious margined references 4 it was printed at plate of the hfgh-priest, with its mystical 
Paris in a very elegant Hebrew type, by gems. A second edmon of this work, revised 


Antoine Vitray, a. jj. X 620, in large follh. 
2. “ Philippi Aquinini Primogenise Voces seu 
Radices brevea Linguse Sanctse, dum The- 
inatum investiganda Ratione ’* (“ The Original 
Words or short Roots of the Holy Tongue, 
with the Manner of finding the Root, of 
Philip de Aquino”); it was printed at Paris 
by Sebastian Cramoisy, a. d. 1620, in 16mo., 
and is a very rare little volum*e. 3. “ Pirke 
Aboth ” (“ Selections of the Fathers ”), 
a collection of Rabbinical proverbs and 
moral sentences, printed in Hebrew with- 
out points, with a Latin translation by 
Philippe D’Aquin on the opposite page : 
it is. of precisely the same form and typo- 
graphy as the little volume above described, 
and is without date or printer’s name, and 
therefore was most probably published with 
it, although no mention of it is made in the 
preface to that tract. 4. “ Veterum Rab- 
binorum in exponeiitlo Pcntateucho Modi 
tredecim cum octo eruditorum Rabbinorum 
in Psalm. CXIX. Commentariis, item Theo- 
logim My.stic8D Qujestionibus decern et Ex- 
cerpt! s cx Zohar aliisque Libris Sententiis 
quibus OrtliodoxsB Fidei Articuli quidam 
contra Contiiraacem Judteorum Impietatem 
adstruuntur, Lutetiaj Paris, ex oft’. Nivel- 
liana, sumpt. Seb. Cramoisy, An. 1620, in 
4to.” This work is a Latin translation of 
the “ Shalosh esre Middoth,” or thirteen 
modes or rules for interpreting the law of 
Moses, of R. Ismael, with a translation also 
of the commentaries of the eight following 
celebrated Rabbis on the 119th Psalm, 
namely, R. Matathias Hajizharis, R. Joseph 
Abcn Jachija, R. Joseph Jahabetz, Aben 
Ezra, Rashi (R. Solomon Jarchi), R. David 
Kimchi, the author of the “ Midrash ” (vol. i. 
p. 135. note) on this psalm, and the author 
of the “ Jalkut ” (Simeon Haddarshan). 
It has a long Hebrew preface by D’Aquin, 
with a Latin translation on the opposite 
page. 5. “Dissertation du Tabernacle et 
du Camp des Israelites recueilli de plusieurs 
anciens Docteurs Hebreux, a Paris, Chez 
Th. Blaise, 162.S in 4to.” (“ A Dissertation 
on the Tabernacle and Camp of the Israelites, 
collected from many ancient Hebrew Doctors 
(Rabbis), printed at Paris by Th, Blaise, 
1623 in 4to.”), This work is not merely a 
literal description of the tabernacle erected 
by Moses, at God’s command, in the Wilder- 
ness with its various ‘coverings, and the 
priestly vestments, but is also an explanation 
of their allegorical and moral signification, 
with a treatise on the UrUn and Thummim, 
and the cases in which it was to be con- 
Bulted under the Old Testament dispensation ; 


by the author, was printed at Paris, 1624, 
4to. 6. ** Interpretatio ^ Arboris Cabbalis- 
tic® cum ejusdem Figura, ex antiquis Scrip- 
toribus ** (** An Explanation of the Cabba- 
listic Tree, with the Figure of the same from 
the ancient Writers ”), Paris, 1625, in 4to. 
Wolff has given the title of this Work as 
above, but we are inclined to believe it to be 
in the French language, as most of this 
author’s works are so. 7. “ Bcchinath OJam ” 
(“ The Contemplation of the World ”). This 
celebrated work of R. Jedaja Happenini was 
translated into French by Philippe D’Aquin, 
and printed at Paris by Jeon I^aqueliay, a. d. 
1629, in 8vo. It consists of the Hebrew 
text, in the square letter, with the French 
translation on the opposite page : it is followed 
by the author’s Latin translation of the 
“ Shalosh esre Middoth,” or thirteen ways of 
interpreting the law, with an ample coinmen ■ 
tary. 8. “ Kina ” (“ Lamentation ”) : this is 
a Hebrew poem on the death of Cardinal 
Berullc, followed by a Latin translation, en- 
titled “ Lacryni® in Obitum Illustriss. Car- 
dinalis de Beriille . ” it was printed at Paris 
by Jean Bessin, a. d. 1629, in 8vo. 

Philippe D’Aqnin also edited the Hebrew 
and Chaldee texts of the Parisian Polygott 
(Biblia Poh/ghtta^ cura et studio Guid. Mic. 
le Jay, Paris, typ. Ant. Vitre, 1628 — 45, 
10 vols. folio.), but this task he is said to 
have performed indifferently. The celebrated 
scholar and critic Jean Morin (Joannes 
Morinus) was a Hebrew pupil of Pliilippe 
D’Aquin, which, says Rich. Simon, was no 
doubt the reason why Morin so often falls 
into grammatical errors in rendering pas- 
sages from the Rabbis, as D'Aquin himself 
was far from a proficient in this branch of 
Hebrew literature. Such is the opinion of 
this learned Frenchman, who is, hov/ever, 
by no means sparing of his censures. Giiil- 
bert Gaulmyn also, in the preface to his He- 
brew Lexicon, says that Philippe D’Aquiu 
taught him Hebrew. 

Antoine D’Aquin, who was chief phy- 
sician to Louis XIV., was the grandson of 
Philippe D’Aquin. (Bartoloccius, Biblioth, 
Mag. Rabb. iv. 347, 348. ; Wolfius, Biblioth. 
Hebr.i. 977 — 979., iii. 728 — 732. ; Le Long, 
Biblioth. Sacra y ii. 612 . ; Bayle, Diction. 
Histor. Crit. art. “ D’Aquin.”) C. II. P. 

AQUFNO, THOMAS DE. [Aquinas. 
Thomas.] 

ARA'BIUS SCHOLA'STICUS, or IL- 
LU'STRIUS (’ApdjStoy 2xoAa<rn/cds), a Greek 
epigrammat c poet, of whose epigrams eight 
arc extant in the Greek Anthology : most of 
them are written upon works of art, or por- 
Q 



twt*. Reij^ting the life of the author, no- 
thing 18 known ; hut from one of his epigrams 
(AittAolog. Pfonurf. 39., compare 314.), which 
was made for a portrait of Longinus, the 
prefect of Constantinople in the reign of 
JnstVnvan, we must infer that the poet lived 
about the same time, about a. n. 550. (Ja- 
cobs, Ad Aniholog. Gr(pc. xiii. 856.) L. S. 
ARABSHAH. [Aumedibn Ababshah.] 
ARAGON, JUAN DE, a Spanish painter 
who lived at Granada about 1580, when he 
was employed in the monastery of St. Jerome 
in that place. (Cean Bermudez, Diccionario 
Ilistorico^ ^c.) R. N. W. 

ARAGO'NA, TU'LLIA D’, a celebrated 
Italian poetess, was the illegitimate daughter 
of a Ferrarese lady and of Tagliavia, arch- 
bishop of Palermo, and afterwards cardinal, 
himself an illegitimate descendant of the 
royal house of Aragon. The year of her 
birth is unknown, but was probably one of 
the first ten of the sixteenth century. She 
received a good education, and became re- 
markably accomplished ; while yet a girl she 
could both write and dispute in JiUtin, and 
she afterwards surpassed all the women of 
her time in singing and music. She was very 
})artial to the society of authors, and her 
iious<» at Rome, where, as well as at Venice 
and Ferrara, she long resided, was frequented 
by most of the distinguished men of letters of 
the time, with whom she was in the habit of 
exchanging complimentary sonnets. Among 
them we find the Cardinal Tppolito, son of 
Giuliano de’ Medici, Pietro Angelio di Barga, 
Francesco Maria Molza, Ercole Bentivoglio, 
Filippo Strozzi, Benedetto Varchi, Bernardo 
Tasso, Pietro Manelli, Lattanzio Benucci, 
and Girolamo Muzio, the last of whom was 
the most assiduous of the long list of her 
admirers. Unfortunately, in spite of the 
assertion of Crescimbeni that she was no less 
virtuous than beautiful, her poetical reputa- 
tion became her only one, or, to use the 
words of Roscoe, Tullia, the offspring of 
love, is said not to have been insensible to 
his dictates.” At Rome she married ; and in 
a curious treatise on matrimony, full of the 
purest Platonism, addressed to her by Muzio, 
and prinj^ed in his “ Operette Morali,” we 
learn that she did so by his advice, in the 
hope of making manifest to the world that 
“necessity only had been the occasion of 
her past life.” On the death of her husband 
she retired to Florence, under the protection of 
Leonora Toledo, the duchess of that city, to 
whom she dedicated a volume of her poetry, 
Pietro Angelio di Barga had predicted that 
she would arrive at extreme old age, but the 
prophecy did not prove true. The year of 
her death, like that of her -birth, is unknown, 
but there is reason for supposing that it took 
place either in 1560, or not long afterwards. 
Her father, the cardinal, died in 1558. 

The works of Tullia, separately published, 
are three : — 1. “ Rime della Signora Tullia di 
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ARAGONA. 

Aragona e di diversi a lei,” Venice, 1547, 
12mo. This small and slender volume, which 
is tht^ dedicated to the Duchess of Florence, 
contains verses addressed to Tullia by all 
of her admirers mentioned above, with the 
xception of Bernardo Tasso, and Angelio 
di Barga, as well as her replies to them. 
2. “Dialogo della Infinita di Amore,” Venice, 

1 547, 12mo. This “ Dialogue on the Infinity 
of Love,” which is printed in the same year 
by the same printers as the preceding work, 
is accompanied with a preface by Muzio, who 
professes to have sent it to the press without 
the consent of its authoress. He apologises 
for having changed the name of one of the 
three speakers introduced, from Sabina, as it 
stood in the manuscript, to Tullia, which was, 
he says, evidently the right name, and could 
only have been suppressed from excess of 
modesty. By this strange device the reader 
was, we suppose, to be made to overlook that 
the fulsome panegyrics on Tullia which are 
put into the mouths of Varchi and Benucci, 
the two other speakers, proceeded in reality 
from her own pen. The dialogue is elegantly 
written; the subject, which is rather a delicate 
one, is more delicately managed than in one 
by Sperone Speroni, “Dialogo di Amore,” 
in which Tullia is introduced by him as one 
of the speakers. 3. “ II Meschino d il Gue- 
rino,” Venice, 1560, 4to., a romance of 
chivalry, in octave verse, in thirty-six cantos, 
containing not less than four thousand stanzas, 
or thirty -two thousand lines. , The subject is 
stated by Tullia herself to be taken from a 
Spanish romance ; but if the story exists in 
Spanish, which is doubtful, it can only be as 
a translation from an Italian original, which 
was in Tullia’s time and continues even now 
one of the most popular of the language. 
Amon^ the adventures of Guerino, whose 
peregrinations embrace much of the known 
and unknown world, is a visit to Ireland to 
the famous purgatory of St. Patrick, whose 
wonders are described at length. The general 
character of the poem is dryness and tedious- 
ness, which have had their natural effect on 
its reputation, in spite of the culogiums of its 
admirers, one of whom, Crescimbeni, ventures 
to compare it to the Odyssey. There are in 
existence, in different collections, a number of 
sonnets and short pieces by Tullia, which 
Mazzuchelli has had the patience to enume- 
rate. ( Life by Zilioli in manuscript Storia 
de' Poeti ludiani^ quoted by Mazzuchelli, 
Scrittori d* Italia ; Panizzi, Essay on Italian 
Romantic Poetry, prefixed to his edition of 
Boiardo and Ariosto, i. 380. ; Crescimbeni, 
Istoria della volgar Poesia, i. 331. 341. ; Ros- 
coe, Life of Leo the Tenth, 4to. edition of 
1805, iii. 224. ; Spefoni, Opere, i. 1 — 45. ; 
Mutio Justinopolitano, Operette Morali, p. 
57. ; all the works of Tullia.) T. W. 

ARAGONESE, LUCA SEBASTIA'NO, 
commonly called SEBASTIANO ARA- 
GONESE, was a painter and draughtsman of 



ARAGONESE. 


ARAKCHEEV. 


Brescia of the latter part of the sixteenth ] 
century, but he appears to ha’vc painted little. 
Lanzi mentions one painting, the Saviour be- 
tween two Saints, at Brescia, marked L. S. A., 
which is supposed to be by this artist ; it is 
well coloured and well drawn. He drew 
principally with the pen. He made very ela- 
borate drawings of one thousand six hundred 
ancient medals with their reverses, and made 
two hundred frames or cases (cartelloni) after 
his own designs. He made drawings also of 
all the ancient marbles in Brescia, and copies 
of all ancient inscriptions. (Rossi, Elogi Js- 
torici rfe’ Bresciani Illustri, 1602 ; Orlandi, 
Abecedario Pittorico ; Lanzi, Storia Pittorica^ 
§-c.) 11. N. W. 

ARA'JA, FRANCISCO, a dramatic com- 
poser, was bom at Naples in 1700. His first 
opera “ Berenice ” was performed in a palace 
of the Duke of Tuscany, near Florence. The 
following year he produced his “ Amor Reg- 
nante ” at Rome, and his “ Lucio Vero ” at 
Venice. In 1735 he was invited to St. 
Petersburg, where he went with a company 
of Italian singers. During his stay there he 
composed several Italian operas, as well as 
“ Cephalus and Procris,” the first opera that 
had been written in the Russian language. 
For the latter ho was rewarded by the em- 
press with five hundred silver rubles. The 
last work that he produced in Russia was a 
musical drama in celebration of the marriage 
of the Prince Peter Federowitz. Having ac- 
quired considerable property, he returned to 
Italy in 1759, and spent the rest of his life in 
retirement at Bologna. (Fetis, Biographic 
UniverseUe des Musiciens. ) E. T. 

ARAKCHEEV, ALEXAY ANDREE- 
VICH, was born in the year 1769 in the go- 
vernment of Novgorod, and was educated at 
the institution for the corps of cadets in 
artillery and engineering, where he gave great 
attention to military studies and very little to 
any other. Throughout his life he never spoke 
any foreign language whatever, a circumstance 
which, when related of a Russian, almost im- 
plies that he never held a familiar conver- 
sation with a foreigner. In 1785 Arakcheev 
entered the army as a corporal, and after 
passing through some inferior grades, he was 
recommended in 1792, by General Melissino, 
to whom he had acted as adjutant, to a post 
in the garrison of Gatchina, a country-seat 
not far from St. Petersburg belonging to the 
Grand-Duke Paul, the successor to the throne. 
Arakcheev, by his strict discipline and prompt 
attention to orders, so rose in the favour of 
Paul, that after his accession to the throne, in 
1796, the emperor raised him in the course 
of one year to the rank of general-major, 
knight of the order of St. Anne of the first 
class, and of St. Alexander Nevsky, and 
baron, made him commandant of St. Peters- 
burg and bestowed on him in perpetuity the 
estate of khe village of Gruzino, in the go- 
vernment of Novgorod, with the property in 
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two thousand “ souls*’ or serfs. A year after 
he was dismissed the service. After five 
months* disgrace he was recalled and taken 
into as much favour as ever, made a count, 
and appointed chief of the artillery in an 
army under the command of Prince Alex- 
ander, which was one of four intended to 
act against England. Before the end of the 
short reign of Paul, however, he was again 
disgraced and dismissed. He remained in 
private life till May, 1803, when he was re- 
called to the army by the Emperor Alexander, 
during the rest of whose reign he continued 
to acquire more and more importance, but ap- 
parently rather in the character of a faithful 
and vigilant official servant than of an influ- 
ential adviser. The posts which he occupied 
were those of inspector-general of artillery, 
from 1803 ; minister of w^ar, from 1808 *, and 
president of the department of military affairs 
in the Imperial Council, from 1810. The 
reforms which he introduced extended to 
almost every department in the army, in its 
minutest relations ; but his favourite branch 
of the service was the artillery, which, by 
incessant attention, he advanced to the point 
of rivalling the French artillery during the 
war of 1813 and 1814. In the great war of 
invasion in Russia, in 1812, Arakcheev had 
the principal care of providing and supporting 
the reserves ; and though from the nature of 
his services they were not brilliant, they 
were important in the highest degree, and re- 
cognised as such by the emperor, whose por- 
trait was presented by himself to Arakcheev, 
to be worn round his neck. After the 
return of peace Arakcheev was much em- 
ployed by Alexander in the details of the in- 
ternal government, and he had the largest 
share in the development of the plan of the 
Russian military colonies. On the death of 
the emperor in 1820, he retired from the 
public service to his estate of Gruzino, 
where he resided till his death in the year 
1834. In private life, especially in his later 
years, his passion for order and discipline 
was carried to excess. As he left no heir his 
e.states were, by the provisions of his own will, 
placed at the disposal of the Emperor Nicho- 
las, who presented them to the cor]||||||f cadets 
at Novgorod, to which Arakchee^iad been 
a great benefactor during his life, with the 
condition that for the future it should bear 
Arakcheev’s name. Before his death,, in 
1833, he lodged in the imperial bank the sum 
of fifty thousand rubles, with the provision 
that principal and interest should be allowed 
to accumulate without interruption till 1921, 
when at five per cent, the whole will amount 
to one million nine hundred and eighteen 
thousand nine hundred and sixty rubles. 
Three fourths of this sum are to be paid in 
1925 to the author of the best history of the 
Emperor Alexander in the Russian language, 
and the remaining fourth is to be applied to 
the printing and circulation of ten thousand 
Q 2 
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copies of the work. (^Entsiklopedechesky- 
Lexikon^ ii. 478. &c.) T. W. 

ARALDI, ALESSA'NDRO, a painter of 
Parma of the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He was the scholar of Giovanni Bel- 
lini, and died about 1528. There are several 
pictures by him in the churches of Parma, 
well painted in their style, the Gothic, or 
what some of the Italians call the antico- 
moderno (modern antique). (Affo, // Par- 
migiano Sitrvitorc di Piazza^ ^c. ; Lanzi, Storia 
PitUtrira, R* N.W. 

ARA'I/DI, MICHE'LE, was bom at Mo- 
dena in 1740. lie studied medicine in the 
university of that city, but devoted much of 
his time to literature and mathematics, for 
the pursuit of which he was naturally more 
inclined. In 17C8 he received his diplomas 
in the several faculties of the university : in 
1770 he was appointed professor of physio- 
logy ; in 1772 professor of anatomy, and 
some years afterwards of pathology also. At 
the same time that he held these three profes- 
sorships he was busily engaged in the practice 
of medicine, and continued zealously his clas- 
sical and mathematical studies. He was one 
of the first members of the National Institute 
of Italy, an<i its secretary from 1804 to his 
death, which happened at Milan in 1813. 

Araldi was more remarkable for the diver- 
sity of his knowledge than for his discoveries 
in any department of it. The only works 
which he published separately were : — 1. 
“ Discorso letto nella Prima Pubblica Adu- 
nanza .... dall’ Institute Italiano,” Bologna, 
1805. 2. “De r Usage des Anastomoses 

dans les Vaisseaux des Machines Animales,” 
Modena, 1806, 8vo.; a translation by himself 
of a paper which he had published in 1785 
ill the eighth number of the “ Opuscoli scelti 
sulle Scienze e sullc Arte.” It is his chief 
work, and its design is to prove that those 
anastomoses in which one vessel placed be- 
tween two others opens into both, (as the 
anterior communicating artery, for example, 
opens into the two anterior cerebral,) are 
intended to retard in some measure the flow 
of blood, and that the other anastomoses, 
such as those of the terminal arterial and 
venous |M|xuse8, serve to direct and equalise 
the velocity of the current. The first opinion 
is improbable ; the second was generally ad- 
mitted by Araldi’s predecessors. 3, “ Sag- 
gio di un Errata di cui serabrano bisog- 
nosi alcuni Libri Elementari,” Milan, 1812. 
This is devoted to a criticism of the physio- 
logical opinions of Richerand ; and Araldi 
intended, had he lived, to examine in the 
same manner those of many other writers of 
his time. 4. “ Pensiera sulla Credulita,” &c., 
Bologna, 1809. His other essays were chiefly 
published in the transactions of societies. In 
the tenth volume of the “ Atti 'della Societa 
Italiana” there is an essay on the limits of 
the law of continuity ; and in the eleventh and 
fifteenth volumes, one of considerable length 
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on the force and influence of the heart in the 
circulation, in which he confirms the estimate 
which Stephen Hales made of the force of 
the contraction of the heart, by comparing his 
experiments with the probable velocity of the 
blood in the arteries near the heart, and the 
estimated amount of the resistance to be over- 
come in the other parts of the circulation. 
In the first volume of the “ Memorie deir 
Istituto Italiano” there is a paper on the psy- 
chological theory of Vision ; and in the 
second volume, one suggesting doubts on the 
compressibility of liquids, especially water ; 
another containing an essay towards a new 
commentary on the works of Virgil, dis- 
tinguished, it is said, “ by copious and apposite 
erudition, refinement of taste, and acumen 
and a third on the theory of Sound. Araldi 
wrote also the prefaces to these transactions 
during all the time that he was secretary. 
In the first volume of the “ Memorie della 
Societa Medica di Bologna,” he published 
a laborious attempt at a psychological ex- 
planation of the causes of Sleep. After his 
death a few more of his papers were published, 
including an “ Elogio” of Ramazzini, which 
was inserted in the “ Raccolta di Elogi . . . del 
Professori . . . di Modena,” and essays on the 
laws of continuity, inertia, centrifugal force, 
and respiration, in the “ Memorie delF . . . 
Institute del Regno Lombardo-Veneto, Anni 
1812 — 181.3.” He is said to have written 
several political memoirs “in defence of 
the fundamental principles of social order 
and at the end of the “ Elogio” by the Mar- 
quis Luigi Rangoni there is a listr of many 
papers on various subjects, and of translations 
of chemical, physiological, and other works, 
which he left in manuscript. {Biographie 
Universelle^ Supplement; the Marquis Luigi 
Rangoni, JElogio in the Memorie della Societa 
Italiana delle Scienze^ t. xix. pt. ii. p. 123.) 

•J. P. 

ARAM, EUGENE, was born in 1704, at 
Ramsgill, in Yorkshire. He spent a very 
short time at school, only a month, besides the 
time required to teach him to read; but he 
early discovered a great thirst for learning, 
which he endeavoured to gratify even while 
acting as assistant to his father, a gardener. 
His attention was first directed to the mathe- 
matics, but was soon drawn away to poetry, 
history, and antiquities. On marrying, he 
settled as a schoolmaster in his native dis- 
trict of Netherdale : there he taught himself 
Latin by the laborious process of committing 
Lilly’s Grammar to memory, and repeating 
the whole twice in every week ; an exercise 
which he continued, in addition to the busi- 
ness of his school, for several years. He 
afterwards began to construe, making it a 
rule never to pass a word or sentence without 
thoroughly mastering its meaning, though 
his progress was so slow, that five lines often 
occupied him for the whole day. He taught 
himself Greek in the same manner, and per- 
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severed till he had gone through the Greek 
Testament, and all the principal poets and 
historians. In 1 734, he removed his school to 
Knaresborough, where he remained till 1745. 
In that year one Daniel Clark, a shoemaker, 
taking advantage of the credit he enjoyed in 
consequence of his marriage with a woman 
possessed of a small fortune, obtained from his 
fellow-townsmen a quantity of valuable goods, 
and then suddenly disappeared, it was sup- 
posed in order to defraud them ; and this, 
indeed, appears to have been originally his 
intention. Aram being known as an intimate 
friend, was suspected of having aided him, 
and, his garden being searched, part of the 
property was found concealed. He was ap- 
prehended, and, although discharged for want 
of evideuce, he thought proper to quit Knares- 
borough, leaving his wife behind him. Aram 
proceeded to London, and thence to various 
parts of England, earning his bread as a 
school usher, and all the while prosecuting 
his laborious studies. He obtained a good 
knowledge of heraldry and botany, and of the 
Chaldee, Arabic, Welsh, and Irish languages. 
His researches in etymology led him to con- 
ceive the idea of compiling a “Comparative 
Lexicon of the English, Latin, Greek, He- 
brew, and Celtic Languages;” for which he 
made extensive collections, having compared 
above three thousand words, and detected a 
close similarity between them. In the midst 
of his studies, and when engaged as usher 
in an academy at I^ynn, in Norfolk, he w'as 
suddenly arrested on the charge of murder. 

A skeleton having been dug up in February, 
1759, near Knaresborough, was suspected to 
be that of Daniel Clark, and Aram’s wife 
having often darkly intimated that her hus- 
band and a man named Houseman were privy 
to the mystery of Clark’s disappearance. 
Houseman was apprehended. On being taken 
before the coroner, he was desired to declare 
his innocence while holding a bone of the 
supposed murdered man. He took up one 
accordingly, and exclaimed, “ This is no 
more Dan Clark’s bone than it is mine ! ” in 
so peculiar a manner, that he was at once 
suspected of knowing at least where Clark’s 
hones were. On being pressed, he acknow- 
ledged to have been present at the murder of 
Clark by Aram and a man named Terry, and 
affirmed that the body had been buried in a 
particular part of St. Robert’s Cave, a well- 
known spot near Knaresborough. On 
digging there a skeleton was discovered in 
the exact place indicated ; and immediately 
after measures were taken for Aram’s ap- 
prehension. 

He was tried at York, August 3d, 1759, 
and Houseman, who was acquitted for the 
purpose, was the principal witness against 
him. Aram called no witnesses, but delivered 
an elaborate defence, not referring so much 
to the case in hand, as to the gener^ fallibi- 
lity of circumstantial evidence, especially that 
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relating to the discovery of human bones, of 
which he brought together a great number 
of instances. He was notwithstanding found 
guilty, and ordered for execution on the 
Monday following, August 6th. After con- 
demnation he acknowledged his guilt to two 
clergymen who attended him, but intimated, 
as all believed, tjiat Houseman’s share in the 
murder was larger than he acknowledged. 
His motive he stated to have been the disco- 
very of a guilty commerce between Clark and 
his own wife, and not, as was generally sup- 
posed, the desire of obtaining the one hun- 
dred and sixty pounds whieh Clark had just 
received as his wife’s portion. On the night 
before his execution, Aram attempted to 
commit suicide, by opening two veins in his 
arm, but he was discovered before he had 
bled to death, and his sentence carried into 
effect. Before the attempt he had written a 
defence of suicide, concluding with six lines 
of verse, which was found by his side. He 
left three sons and three daughters. 

The defence on his trial proves Aram to 
have been possessed of considerable literary 
attainments. The style in which it is 
written, though deformed by the stiffness of 
the period, is exceedingly good; and a sketch 
of his life, whieh, at the request of some 
friends, he composed in the interval between 
condemnation and execution, is distinguished 
by the same excellence. This singular pro- 
duction bears no trace of mental distress, 
but is as coolly conceived and written as 
though penned at full leisure, and under the 
expectation of a long and honoured life. 
The “ Comparative I^exicon ” has not been 
preserved, but passages from the preface, 
which are extant, show that part at least 
to have been both well considered and well 
written. His poetry, from the few specimens 
known, does not appear to have had much 
merit. All the pieces here mentioned are 
contained in a “ Genuine Account of the 
Trial of Eugene Aram,” Loudon, H-OO, 
written by Mr. Bristow, who had frequent 
personal communication with Aram when in 
prison, and who evidently took the utuiost 
pains to secure the accuracy of all he printed 
on the subject. The “ defence,” informs 
us, is given with even the accidental gram- 
matical errors, exactly as in the MS. prepared 
by Aram himself. 

The interest attached to the history of 
Aram has been revived and increased in our 
own day by Hood’s powerful ballad of “ The 
Dream of Eugene Aram the Murderer,” and 
Bulwer’s romance of “ Eugene Aram.” Such 
is the effect they have produced, that St. 
Robert’s Cave is now invariably the first ob- 
ject enquired for by the visitor to Knares- 
borough. (^Biographia Britannicay edit. 
Kippis, i. 230. ; Genuine Account of the Trial 
of Eugene Aram, §t., London, 1759 ; 
Scatcherd, Memoirs of Eugene Araniy Leeds, 
1832; Annual Register for 1759 (reprinted 
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1802), pp. 360 — 365. ; Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, for 17^9, pp. 351—355.) J. W. 

ARAMONT, GABRIEL DE LUETZ, 
BARON DE, is said by Bayle and Moreri 
to have been a gentleman of Gascony, but 
by the “ Biographic Universelle,” on the au- 
tWity of Poldo d’Albenas, the historian of 
Nismes, to have been a citizen of Nismes. He 
appears to have been bom about the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century, to have 
resided some time in his native province, 
where, in 1526, he married, and to have been 
finally driven to court by some persecution 
which involved the 'confiscation of his estates. 
He obtained the favour of Francis I. and 
subsequently of Henry II., by the latter of 
whom he was sent ambassador to the Porte, 
an office which he appears to have discharged, 
with occasional intervals, according to the 
“ Biographic Universelle,” from 1546 to 1553, 
and according to other authorities, Von Ham- 
mer and Joly, the annotator to Bayle, from 
1545 to 1552. His first mission was to ob- 
tain from the Sultan Solyman the Magnifi- 
cent a loan of three hundred thousand ducats 
for the King of France, but in this he failed; 
his second to persuade the sultan to send a 
Turkish fleet to operate on the coasts of 
Italy against the emperor Charles V., in which 
he succeeded. He appears to have acquired 
the favour of Solyman, whom he accompanied 
on his expeditions into Persia. An account 
of his travels into Persia, Egypt, and Pales- 
tine was written by his secretary Jean Clies- 
neau, the manuscript of which passed from 
the collection of Baluze to the king’s library 
at Paris. It is mentioned in the “ Biographic 
Universelle ” as having been published, but 
it is not stated when, where, or how, and we 
have not been able to find any mention of it 
in Querard’s “France Litteraire,” or any 
other authority. In 1551, when Aramont 
had been to France to receive the instructions 
of his court, he touched, on his return to the 
East, at Malta, where the grand master of 
the order of the Knights of St. John requested 
him to interfere for the relief of Tripoli in 
Barbary, which then belonged to the knights, 
and was at that moment besieged by Sinan 
Pacha and Dragut in direct contravention of 
treaties entered into by the sultan. Aramont 
was anxious, in all probability, to efface a 
little of the deserved odium which attached 
to the French for their alliance with the 
Turks, and he set sail for Tripoli to persuade 
the Turkish commanders to raise the siege 
on his own authority, for which he is severely 
censured by Wicquefort in his treatise on 
the duties of an ambassador. Sinan Pacha 
and Dragut not only disregarded his inter- 
ference, but on his proposing to set off to 
exert his influence with Solyman, which they 
dreaded might prove effectual, detained him 
prisoner in their camp till Tripoli was taken, 
on the l5th of August, 1551. Aramont 
was so little indignant at this treatment, 
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that he was present at a banquet given 
in honour of the victory, a circumstance 
which the partisans of the emperor took 
advantage of to spread a report that the 
French ambassador had assisted the Turks 
to capture the town. King Henry, who 
seems to have been less dissatisfied than 
Wicquefort with the conduct of his repre- 
sentative, applied to the grand master of the 
Knights of Malta to learn the truth, and re- 
ceived a reply completely exculpating Ara- 
mont In the next year Aramont appears 
to have given up his post, which had fre- 
quently been rendered disagreeable by the 
intrigues of Monluc, his predecessor, and 
others, who kept him ignorant even of the 
designs of his own court. He retired to 
Provence, and died in 1553. In the latter 
years of his life he had received the mar- 
quisate of the Isles of Gold or Hicres in 
Provence, the possession of which he is said 
to have acquired by donation from a German, 
whose release he had procured from the 
prison of the Seven Towers. The statements 
relating to him, which are scattered in dif- 
ferent works, are in general so vague and un- 
satisfactory that there is reason to believe 
that whenever a life of him is written from 
original documents, much will be found to 
require rectification. {Biographic Univer- 
selle, edit, of 1843, ii. 138. ; Bayle, Diction- 
naire Disforique, edit, of 1820, ii. 236.; i?e- 
marques siir Ic Dictionnaire de Bayle [by Joly], 
i. 134.; Von Hammer, Gesvhichte des Osrna- 
nischen Beiches, iii. 273. 715. &c* ; Wic- 
quefort, D Amhassadeur el ses Porwtmis, 
edit, of 1689, ii. 53.) T. W. 

ARANDA, DIEGO. [Aranda, Fiian- 

CISCO.] 

ARANDA DE DUE'RO, ANTONIO, 
a Franciscan friar, was a Spaniard, and pro- 
bably born towards the close of the fifteenth 
or the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
In 1530 he visited the Holy Land from 
motives of devotion, and remained there 
several years. After his return he became 
confessor to Maria, queen of Hungary and 
Bohemia, and Joanna of Portugal, daughters 
of Charles the Fifth, and was several .times 
the prefect of his order for the province 
of Castile. He died in 1555 at the convent 
of St. James in Alcala do Henares. 

The works of Aranda are — 1. “ Verdadera 
Informacion de la Tierra Sancta segun la* 
Disposicion que en el Ano de Mil y Qui- 
nientos y Treynta el Padre A. de Aranda, &c. 
la vio ypassco” (“A true Account of the 
Holy I^and, according to the Condition in 
which Father A. de Aranda sjiw it in the 
year 1530”). This title is copied from an 
edition printed at Alcala in 1584 ; it differs 
in the wording from that given by Nicolas 
Antonio, who states that the first edition was 
published at the same place in 1531, which is 
singular, if Aranda remained, as the con- 
tinuator of Wadding relates, some years after 
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1530 in Palestine. The book was frequently 
rc-publislied in the course of the same century, 
and we are told by Sbaralea, on the authority 
of a manuscript work of Leon y Pinelo, that 
one of the editions contains the addition of 
lives of Saint Amarus and Saint Mary Mag- 
dalen by the same author, but Leon y Pinelo 
does not mention this in his printed “Bib- 
lioteca Oriental y Occidental.** The work of 
Aranda is a lively and honest description of 
the Holy Land as the author saw it, and con- 
tains much interesting information. In the 
twentieth chapter is an amusing account of 
, the manner in which the annual mock- 
miracle of re-lighting the candles at the Holy 
Sepulchre is performed, which Aranda says 
that, although indignant, he could not refrain 
from laughing at. The concluding part of 
the book is dated from Beyrout in 1531, and 
contains a description of Samaria. The 
whole work deserves more attention than it 
has yet met with, for it does not appear to 
have ever been translated, and it is omitted 
even in Professor Robinson’s elaborate list of 
books on Palestine. 2. “ Loores del dig- 
nissimo Lugar del Monte Calvario,” &c. 
(“ Praises of Mount Calvary, in which is 
related all that our Lord said and did upon 
it”), Alcala, 15.51, 4to. 3. “Tratado de las 
Siete Palabras que se Icen en el Evangelic 
haber dicho nuestra Senora,” (“ A Treatise 
on the Seven Words which are recorded in 
the Gospel to have been spoken by the Vir- 
gin Mary”), Alcala, 1557, 8vo. 4. It is 
said by Antonio that Aranda wrote a life 
of Cardinal Ximenes, which was used by 
Alvar Gomez in his elaborate biography of 
that prelate, and quoted by him as the work 
of a “ Franciscanus Turrilacunensis,” but in 
the list of his authorities, given by Gomez 
in his preface, no such book is mentioned. 
( Wadding, Annales Minoruvi, continuati a 
Josepho Maria dc Ancona, xix. 28. ♦, Sbaralea, 
Supplementum ad Scriptores Trium Ordinum 
S. Francisci, p. 70. ; N. Antonius, Bibli- 
otheca Hispana Nova, ed. of 1788, i. 96.; 
Gomccius, Be Bebus gestis a Francisco 
Ximenio.) T. W. 

ARANDA, EMMANUEL DE, a native 
of Bruges, was born there, not as stated by 
Delvenne, in 1612, but about the year 1614, as 
appears from the inscription round his por- 
trait, prefixed to his work on Algiers, which 
states it to have been taken in 1656, in the 
forty-second year of his age. In the year 
1639 he visited Spain for the purpose of 
learning the Spanish language, and on his 
way thither passed thrpugh England. On 
his return from Spain, being apprehensive of 
the Algerine corsairs who then infested the 
seas, he embarked on board an English ship 
in the hope of greater safety ; but owing to 
the folly and cowardice of the captain, the 
vessel was, on the 22d of August, 1640, cap- 
tured, not far from the entrance of the Eng- 
lish Channel, by three Algerine ships, one of 
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which was commanded by an English rene- 
gade. Aranda remained in slavery at Al- 
giers till March, 1642, when he and some of 
his companions in misfortune were released 
in exchange for some Turks who were pri- 
soners at Dunkirk. After his return he ap- 
pears, by some Latin verses addressed to him' 
by his friend Otho Sperlins, to have been a 
“councillor of his' catholic majesty, and a 
prefect of milita^ justice in the district of 
Bruges,** and he is said by Delvenne to have 
been living in 16717 

His principal work is his account of his 
slavery : “ Relation de la Captivite et Libertc 
du Sieur E. d* Aranda, jadis Esclave a Alger,” 
the earliest edition of which that we have 
seen is the third, published at Brussels, in 
12mo., in 1662. It is a very entertaining 
volume ; the first part contains a narrative of 
the personal adventures of the author, the 
second a general history and description of 
Algiers, and the third a series of fifty anec- 
dotes of occurrences that took place within 
his knowledge or came to his hearing during 
his captivity. It was translated into Latin, Fle- 
mish, and English : the English version, which 
was published at London, in 12mo., in 1666, 
is by John Davies of Kidwelly, and bears 
the altered title of “ The History of Algiers 
and its Slavery, with many remarkable Par- 
ticularities of Africk.” It is said in Jbeher’s 
“Lexicon” and the “ Biographic Universelle,” 
that the original of this work was in 8j)anish, 
but the statement appears to have originated 
in some mistake: nothing of the kind is 
mentioned in the early editions of the work, 
and Spanish was not the native language of 
the author, nor one with which he was very 
familiar, as appears from different passages 
of his book. Boucher de la Richarderie 
gives a title thus, “ E. de Aranda llistoria 
l^aptivitatis, llispanicc conscripta,” the Hague, 
1657, 12mo. ; and adds, on the supposition that 
this is a Latin translation, that he has never 
been able to discover the Spanish oi’Iginal. 
It seems probable, how'cvcr, that this entry 
itself relates* to a Spanish version of the 
book, the title of which had been j’en- 
dered into Latin by some previous cata- 
loguer from whom he borrowed it. In the 
course of the seventeenth century the “Rela- 
tion ” ran through numerous editions in 
French, and several of them profess to contain 
additional matter; but one which we have 
examined, published at Paris in 1665, which 
is stated in the title-page to contain thirteen 
additional narratives, contains not a line 
more thaQ its Brussels predecessor of 1 662. 
Aranda was also the author of “ Diverses 
Histoires Morales ct Di vertissantes,” publ ished 
at Leiden in 1671. (Delvenne, Biographic du 
Royitume des Pays-Bas^ i. 28. ; Boucher de 
la Richarderie, Bibliothequc Universelle des 
Voyages, iv. 13. ; Aranda, Relation^ T. W. 

ARANDA, FRANCISCO and JUAN 
DE, two Spanish sculptors of Toledo, pro- 
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bab^ brothers, who lived at the beginning of 
the sii^nth century. They worked, toge- 
ther with sixteen other sculptors, upon the 
tabernacle of the cathedral of Toledo in 1500. 
Juan executed some good works for the 
cathedral of Jaen, — the Conception, and the 
twv> statues of kings over the northern door, 
near the chapel of the Sanctuary. 

Diego de Aranda, a sculptor of Granada 
of the sixteenth century, was probably the 
son of c ue of the above-mentioned sculptors, 
or at least some relation to them, (('ean 
Bermudez, Diccionario Ilistorico, 

R. N. W. 

ARANDA, JUAN DE, a Spanish writer 
of whom nothing further appears to be known 
than that he was born at Jaen in Andalusia, 
and wrote a work entitled “ Lugares comunes 
de Conceptos dichos y Sentencias en diversas 
Materias,” which was published at Seville in 
1565, in 4to., and re-printed in the same size 
at Madrid in 1613. (N. Antonius, Bibliotheca 
Jlispana Nova^ edit, of 1788, i. 636.) T. W. 

ARANDA, JUAN. [Aranda, Fran- 
cisco. J 

ARANDA, DON PEDRO ABARCA Y 
BOLE A, afterwards Count of, was descended 
fnim one of the noblest familes of Aragon 
[Abarca], and was born on the 21st of 
December, 1718, at Saragossa. From his 
fourteenth to his twenty-eighth year he 
served in the army. In 1740 he was 
severely wounded in an engagement, and 
left for dead on the field at Campo Santo, 
near Bologna, but on the day after he was 
accidentally discovered to show signs of life 
by his servant, who procured assistance which 
recovered him. ITc retired from the army 
with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and after 
travelling in Italy and France, and paying a 
visit to Prussia, to study the new system of 
tactics, he lived for some time in quiet on his 
estates in Aragon. During the reign of Fer- 
dinand VI. he obtained the post of director 
of artillery, but some sallies of vehemence 
soon brought him out of favour, and he was 
sent ambassador to the court of Poland w ith 
the view of removing him from that of Spain. 
In 1759, on the accession of Charles 111., he 
repaired to Madrid, where he attracted the 
attention of the king, who conferred on him 
the rank of colonel, and the chief command 
of the artillery. In 1763 we find him at the 
head of the forces with which Spain attempted 
the invasion of Portugal. Aranda took Al- 
meida, but was soon after checked by the 
Anglo- Portuguese army under the command 
of Burgoyiie. Though his militasy exploits 
w ere % no nteans brilliant, it is said that 
jealousy of his rising influence induced the 
minister Squillace, or as the Spaniards write 
the name Esqiiilache, to nominate bi™ to the 
captain-generalship of Valencia, by which he 
w'as removed from the eye of the king. 

lie remained at this post till 1766, when 
he was summoned to Madrid to assist in 
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putting down the insurrection which was 
occivsioned by the popular discontent at the 
domination of the Italian ministers. He was 
intrusted with large powers both military and 
civil, and had ten ^ousand men under his 
command ; but one of the chief measures lie 
adopted was that of quietly summoning the 
ringleader of the malcontents, and requiring 
his assistance to restore tranquillity. The 
demagogue is said to have concluded an 
harangue to the mob to the eflfect that order 
must be restored, with the words “ the king 
wishes, Aranda desires, and I command it.” 
Squillace was dismissed, and Aranda became 
head of the ministry, with the title of count, 
under the name of President of the Council 
of Castile, which was revived in his favour 
and joined with that of captain-general. His 
administration was marked with vigorous 
measures of reform. The restoration of the 
army and navy was prosecuted with parti- 
cular energy, and the Prussian tactics were 
introduced in the former. Great improve- 
ments were made in the police of Madrid, 
which from one of the dirtiest and most dis- 
orderly cities of Europe became one of the 
cleanest and best regulated. The coinage 
was called in and renewed. A census was 
taken throughout Spain, in 1768, and (’oxe 
says that Aranda “ manfully exposed the re- 
sult, though it proved the rapid decline which 
had taken place since the brilliant periods of 
the Spanish monarchy, by the reduction of 
the population from scarcely less than twenty 
millions to nine.” It has been shown, how- 
ever, by Gonzalez, in his account of an an- 
cient census of the Spanish population, taken 
mostly in 1594, that the number of souls 
about that period was, according to the best 
estimate, 8,206,791, and the number in 1768 
was 9,309,804, while in 1787, when another 
census was taken by Florida Blanca, it had 
increased to 10,409,879. Topdncrea.se the 
population, Aranda encouraged the project of 
Olavide to colonise the Sierra Morena with 
emigrants from Germany, a scheme which, 
when Aranda was no longer in office to pro- 
tect him, led to the imprisonment of Olavide 
by the inquisition. [Olavide.] In eccle- 
siastical aftairs Aranda was most active, though 
in this branch of reforin he had to contend with 
the scruples of a monarch devoted to the Ro- 
man Catholic church. In 1771 the power of 
the papal nuntios was reduced ; about the same 
tiine the monastic orders were reformed, the 
daily processions called Rosarias were sup- 
pressed, and the privilege of sanctuary was 
circumscribed withiii narrow limits. But the 
greatest blow which Aranda was enabled to 
strike at the power of Rome was in the sup- 
pression of the order of the Jesuits in 1767. 
That order had been banished by Pombal 
from Portugal in 1 759, and from Prance by 
Choiscul in 1764 ; but the urgent recom- 
mendations of the French ministry to the 
Spanish to follow the same course would pro- 
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bably have befen without effect^ if there ha^ 
not been reason to believe that the-^^Jeauits 
were concerned in the insurrection of M^rid 
directed against Squillace, a circumstance 
which sunk deep into the mind of the king. 
Charles III. arranged the measures for their 
expulsion in concert with Aranda in sueh 
secrecy that in order that it might not be 
known that the king was signing decrees, 
Aranda carried writing materials to the royal 
cabinet in his pocket. Circular letters in the 
king's own hand were sent to the governors 
of each province to be opened at a particular 
hour on a particular day, and each contained 
orders for the expulsion of the Jesuits. On 
the 31st of March, 1767, at midnight, the six 
colleges of the order in Madrid were sur- 
rounded with troops, the communities were 
summoned together, the royal order for their 
expulsion was read aloud to each, and before 
morning the whole of them were on their jour- 
ney to the sea-coast. A similar scene took 
place the same night in all the towns of Spain 
in which the Jesuits had establishments, and 
they were conveyed with unnecessary cruelty 
to the Papal states, where the pope refused to 
allow them to land. Aranda had also conceived 
the project of abolishing the inquisition, or at 
least of reducing it to insignificance, and had 
frequently during his residence in Paris, where 
he spent much of his time with the philo- 
sophers, announced that intention. lie began 
when in possession of power to reduce the 
terrors of that formidable tribunal by depriv- 
ing it of its privilege of confiscating to its 
own use the property of the condemned ; but 
his career was checked by the appearance of 
an article in the French “ Encyclopedic,” then 
publishing, in which his final intentions were 
made known by the incautious exultation of 
some of his Parisian friends. Aranda, on 
reading the article remarked, “ This impru- 
dent disclosure will raise such a ferment 
against me, that my plans will be foiled,” and 
his prediction was verified. His opponent 
in the ministry, Grimaldi, a countryman and 
friend of Squillace’s, gained the upper hand 
and was for some time in hopes of procuring 
the open disgrace of Aranda, but at last 
consented to his honourable retirement in 
the character of ambassador to France, an 
appointment which he received in 1773. 

In his ministry Aranda had been the con- 
stant antagonist of England, with which he 
regarded Spain as able to cope on terms of 
equality, and he was in favour ofwar on account 
of the Falkland Islands, in 1770, when the 
dismissal of Choiseul and the declaration of 
Louis XV. for peace, finally compelled the 
Spanish cabinet to give way. As ambassador 
to Paris during the American war, he had 
ample opportunities of gratifying this feeling 
and is said to have made use of them. He 
said, among other things, to Mr. Fitzherbert, 
afterwards Lord St. Helen’s, when at Paris to 
negotiate for peace ; “ The king my master 
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from i^onal as well as political motives is 
determined never to put a period to the pre- 
sent vrar till he shall have acquired Gibraltar 
dither by treaty or by arms.” This demand 
was not altogether rejected by the British 
government, but after a series of negociations, 
which threatened to ,end in a fresh rupture, 
De Vergennes, the French minister, sum- 
moned Aranda to an interview, in which he 
informed him that the British ultimatum was 
received, and that they offered him the choice 
of Gibraltar or the two Floridas. Aranda in 
profound meditation stood for half an hour 
without speaking, his head resting on his 
hands, and his elbows on the chimney-piece, 
and at last he exclaimed, “ There are mo- 
ments in which a man must offer his head 
to his country. I accept the two Floridas in 
place of Gibraltar, though it is contrary to 
my instructions, and I sign the peace.” This 
anecdote is related by Flassan. The Count, 
though always a bitter enemy to England, 
had nevertheless been throughout opposed 
to the part which Spain took in this war, 
on account of the dangerous example which 
it set to her own colonics. Immediately 
after signing the peace he addressed a secret 
memoir to the king, in which he declared 
it impossible that Spain could much longer 
hold America on the existing terms, and 
proposed the establishment of three inde- 
pendent monarchies of Mexico, Peru, and 
Tierra Firma, the kings to be selected from 
the royal family of Spain, and to be always 
connected with it by the bonds of inter- 
marriage, but to owe it no other subjection 
than the payment of an annual sum in re- 
turn for independence. This striking me- 
moir was first printed by Muriel. 

The (^ount, while in France, was gradually 
recovering his influence over the internal 
politics of Spain. It is to this that the resig- 
nation of Grimaldi in 1777 is attributed, but 
that influence was not sufficiently strong to 
procure the nomination of Aranda as his 
successor, a post which was occupied, at Gri- 
maldi’s own farewell recommendation, by 
the Count de Florida Blanca. Aranda re- 
turned from France in 1787, but continued 
in some obscurity till 1792, when, on the re- 
tirement of Florida Blanca, he occupied for 
Ac second time and under a different king,, 
Charles IV., the post of prime minister of 
Spain. He did not hold it long. Towards 
the end of the same year he was replaced by 
the royal favourite Godoy, but still retained 
his post as a member of the council of state. 
He was opposed to the war with revolutionary 
France begun in 1792, and two *years after- 
wards, in 1794, he presented a memoir to the 
council in favour of concluding peace, which 
led to an open rupture with Godoy. Both of 
the actors in this scene have written an 
account of it. Aranda, in a memoir which is 
abridged in Muriel’s translation of Coxe’s 
History of the Bourbons in Spain,” states 
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that in answer to his objections to war, Godoy 
denounced btm as a dangerous man and 
demanded that all those who professed such 
doctrines should be brought to trial. Godoy 
gives this statement a direct contradiction, 
and even professes to believe it impossible 
that the count could have made it : he 
reports at length the arguments used by the 
count and himself, and states that Arapda 
observed in reply to him, “ that it would be 
easy to answer him, but that the king had 
given unequivocal marks of approbation to 
his speech, and that no one would dare to 
displease his majesty by contrary arguments.” 
The king immediately rose to break up the 
sitting, and as he passed Aranda the count 
appeared to offer some excuses, but the king 
replied, in a tone loud enough to be distinctly 
heard by all present, “with my father you were 
always obstinate and disrespectful, but you 
never went so far as to insult him in the midst 
of his council.” The next morning, when a 
royal messenger brought Aranda an order to 
leave Madrid, it is said that he found the 
count in the act of setting off. “ You see,” 
he observed to the messenger, “ that I had 
foreseen the order of his majesty and made 
haste to obey it.” Godoy has been accused 
of embittering his disgrace, but he claims on 
the contrary the honour of having saved him 
from a persecution by the Inquisition, and of 
having assigned him for his place of banish- 
ment the Alhambra of Granada, where he 
enjoyed the full advantages of that delightful 
residence. When the peace of Basil between 
France and Spain, in July, 1795, so disgrace- 
ful to the latter power, had shown the wisdom 
of Aranda’s advice to desist from measuring 
the strength of the two countries, he obtained 
permission to retire to his own estates in 
Aragon, where, towards the end of 1799, his 
long career was closed at the age of eighty. 
He had married thirty years before and left 
a widow but no children. These statements 
are from Fischer ; Bourgoing in the “ Bio- 
graphie Universelle ” mentions 1794 as the 
date of his death. 

Aranda has the reputation of having pos- 
sessed much information. He is said to 
have supplied Raynal with materials for his 
account of the Spanish settlements in his 
“ History of the Indies ;” but it may be ob- 
served that Raynal’s accounts have been 
accused of incorrectness by his Spanish trans- 
lator, who was himself a personal friend of 
Aranda. [Almodovar.] Though not a good 
writer, Aranda is said, even by his enemy 
Godoy, to have spoken with eloquence, and the 
energy of some of his measures produced 
lasting and beneficial effects on his country ; 
but after all, in a summary of his character it 
must be allowed, as has been already remarked 
by a French writer in the “ Biographic des 
Contemporains,” who is copied by Muriel, 
that he was “ neither a man of genius nor 
a great man.” The main feature of his 
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character was his strength of will. King 
Charles HI. once told him that he was as 
obstinate as an Aragonese mule, to which 
he replied that he knew of one person still 
more obstinate, and on being asked to name 
him replied “his majesty,” an anecdote 
which it appears the king was fond of relating, 
being glad perhaps of any other attribute 
than that of weakness. But Aranda does 
not in fact appear to have been rigidly obsti- 
nate : his history has several instances, besides 
the memorable one of the cession of Gibraltar, 
in which he showed that he knew how to 
bend rather than break. (Coxe, Memoirs of 
the Kings of Spam of the House of Bourbon, 
4to. edit. iii. 27i , 361. &c. &;c.; French 
translation of Coxe by Muriel, vi. 45. 60. &c. ; 
Godoy, Memoir es du Prince de la Paix, tra- 
par d’Esmenard, i. 185. 241. &c. ; Flas- 
san, Histoire de la JDipbmatie Frangaise, vii. 
350. &c. ; article by Fischer in Ersch und 
Gruber, Allgemeine Encyclopadie, v. 94. &c.; 
Gonzalez, Censo de Poblacion delasProvincias 
y Partidos de la Corona de Castilla cn el Siqlo 
XVL, Madrid, 1829, fol.) T. W. 

ARANDA DELL’ SESSA, D’, an Italian 
monk, who lived in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, and is mentioned with com- 
mendation by Practorius as a writer of ma- 
drigals. He published “ Madrigali a Quattro 
Voci,” Venice, 1571. This probably is the 
same collection that was reprinted at Ilclm- 
stiidt in 1619, with the addition of an English 
madrigal by Thomas Weelkes. (Michael 
Prajtorius, Syntagma Musicum.') « E. T. 

ARANDAS, GASPAR, a Spanish sil- 
versmith of Tarragona, who distinguished 
himself by some works he executed for the 
cathedral of that place towards the close of 
the seventeenth century. (Cean Bermudez, 
JJiccionario ilistorico, §*c.} R. N. W. 

ARANEA, FRA FRIDERICIJS AB. 
[Bause, J. F.] 

ARA'NTIUS,JU'LIUSCiESAR,ARAN- 
ZIO, or ARANZI DEP MAGGI, was born 
at Bologna about the year 1530. He studied 
anatomy from an early age under his uncle 
Bartolomeus Maggius, and afterwards under 
Vesalius. He received the degree of doctor 
of philosophy and surgery in the university 
of Bologna, in which, in 1556, he was ap- 
pointed professor of anatomy and medicine. 
He held the office till near the time of his 
death in 1589. 

Arantius, who is said to have been a man of 
remarkable energy in the study of anatomy, 
was among the most successful and eminent of 
the pupils of Vesalius; and his works, though 
small, possess considerable interest They 
are: — 1. “De Humano Foetu Opusculum,” 
Rome (or Bologna), 1564, 8vo. An enlarged 
edition, enriched by the results of the dissec- 
tions of several pregnant women, was published 
by Arantius’s pupil Laurentius Scholzius at 
Basle, 1579, 12mo. It is the edition com- 
monly met with, and was reprinted at Venice, 
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1571, 4to., and at other times and places. 2. 
** De Tumoribus secundum Locos affectos,” 
Venice, 1581, 4to. 3. “ Observationum 
Anatomicarum Liber,” Venice, 1587, 4to. ; 
printed together with the book on tumours, 
and in several subsequent editions with both 
the preceding: the most common edition is 
that of Basle, 1679. 4. ‘*ln Hippocratis 

Librum de Vulneribus Capitis Oommentarius 
brevis,” Lyon, 1580, 8vo., and 1639, 12mo. ; 
collected from Arantius’s lectures by his pupil 
Claudius I’orralius. 6. “ Consilium de 
Tumoribus Articulorum No. 296 in Schol- 
zius’s Consiliorum Medicinalium Liber.” 
He appears also to have been engaged on a 
cornmentar’ on Hippocrates on the diseases 
of women at the time of his death. 

Arantius’s work on the Foetus was one of 
the first of those in which the subject was 
described from actual observation. Much 
that it contains was in his time novel, and the 
whole is accurately and clearly written. He 
describes the change which the uterus under.- 
goes in pregnancy into a spongy, thick, 
laminated tissue, fit for holding in its walls 
the blood and vital spirits required for the 
nutrition of the foetus. lie disproves the 
existence of any bodies in the human uterus 
at all similar to the cotyledons described by 
the ancients and some of his immediate 
predecessors, who, finding them in certain 
animals, assigned them also to man. He 
describes with remarkable accuracy the 
origins and distribution of all the chief 
arteries and veins of the uterus, and their 
anastomoses, pointing out also their great 
enlargement in the pregnant state. He sup- 
posed that these vessels form the placenta, or 
as he called it the jecur uteri, and that the 
ovum or seed shoots out arteries and veins 
into the substance of the placenta, to draw 
nourishment from it for the foetus, as plants 
shoot their roots into the ground ; and that 
as the placenta draws its blood from the liver, 
so do these roots their blood from it, “the liver 
of the uterus.” lie disproved the imagined com- 
munication between the foetal and the maternal 
vessels by arguments which might be used 
even now against those who still hold the 
error ; and described accurately the general 
arrangement of the trunks of the umbilical 
vessels and of their branches in the substance 
of the placenta, and suggests some of the 
purposes served by the great length of the 
human umbilical cord. He supposed that 
the umbilical arteries carry the purer and 
more spiritual blood to the foetal heart for its 
nutrition, and the umbilical vein that for the 
nutrition of the liver; the brain he thought was 
formed from the seminal substance itself. In 
his account of the foetus he descriWs the 
amnion as continued from the skin over the 
cord and then around the foetus ; the chorion, 
as passing from the peritoneum along the 
cord, and thence continued to the decidua. 
He opposed the received opinion of the 
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urachus being an open canal in the human 
foetus, and therefore denied the existence of 
an allantois : the obliterated urachus he re- 
garded as only a ligament of the bladder, 
fie described very accurately the position of 
the foetus, and the foramen ovale, ductus 
arteriosus, and ductus venosus. Of all these 
things Arantius’s descriptions were the first or 
the best that up to his time had been written. 

ArantWs anatomical observations are mis- 
cellaneous. It is hard to say what he really 
discovered, because some of the descriptions 
of his predecessors, like some of his own, are 
not sufiSiciently perfect to make it certain 
what they allude to. He first described (at 
least with any accuracy) the inferior horn of 
the lateral ventricles of the brain, the tffinia 
semicircularis, and its connection with the 
fornix; the extensor proprius indicis, obtura- 
tor externus, coraco-brachialis, constrictor 
vaginae, and tensor fasciae latae, muscles ; the 
os orbiculare ; and the levator palpebrae supe- 
rioris, which he discovered when he was only 
eighteen years old. The little masses of 
fibrous tissue on the aortic and pulmonary 
valves, w'hich are still called after him Cor- 
pora Arantii, had been previously described, 
though obscurely, by Vidiis Vidius. The 
whole of Arantius’s account of the muscles of 
the arm, the tongue, and the os hyoides, of 
the temporal muscle and the recti abdominis, 
of the internal car, the eye and its muscles, 
is excellent and would alone prove his high 
merit as a descriptive anatomist. 

The chapter in the “ Observationes ” which 
relates to “the method in which the blood 
pusses into the left ventricle of the heart ” is 
very interesting ; for Arantius, independent, 
he says, of the observations of Realdus 
Columbus, had a distinct notion of the circu- 
lation of blood through the lungs. His cliief 
arguments for doubting, though he was not 
prepared altogether to reject, the common 
opinion that the blood passed through the 
septum of the ventricles, were these: — 1. 
That the time from one diastole of the heart 
to another was too short for all the blood to 
traverse the solid, thick, and not perforated 
septum. 2. That if the thick venous blood 
could pass through the septum from right to 
left, he could not see what prevented the thin- 
ner and more spirituous blood from passing 
from the left ventricle in the opposite direc- 
tion ; and that, if the blood could pass through 
the septum, what hindered it from going 
through the walls of the right ventricle also ? 
3. That if the greater part of the venous 
blood passed through the ventricular septum 
there appeared no use for so large an artery 
as the pulmonary, — an artery large enough 
to convey into the lungs all the blood which 
the right auricle pours into the ventricle. 4. 
That the size of the left auricle, far surpassing 
that of the trachea, was sufficient to receive 
and convey into the left ventricle, not only 
the air from the trachea, but also the blood 
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brought from the right ventricle by the pul- 
monary veins. Such were Arantius’s argu- 
ments for suspecting a passage of blood from 
one ventricle to the other through the lungs ; 
and, imperfect as they are, they might have 
established the existence of that portion of 
the circulation ; but he wrote them rather as 
hints for other observers than as proofs, and 
himself obscured them by suggesting that the 
office of part of the mitral valve is to prevent 
the air from passing from the left ventricle 
into the aorta before having acquired the 
form of the vital spirits, and that it is the 
office of the pulmonary veins to convey those 
spirits from the left ventricle to the lungs, as 
well as to carry blood in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

Arantius deserves mention also for his 
improvements in surgery, in which one can 
plainly see the advantages he derived from 
his unusually careful study of anatomy, lie 
pointed out that hernias, even of large size, 
might be produced by a dilatation, without 
any rupture, of the peritoneum — an import- 
ant fact which was afterwards, and for a long 
time, forgotten. He demonstrated the differ- 
ences of the veins affected in external and 
internal haemorroids; and was particularly 
successful in the treatment of fistula by 
cutting the passages widely outwards. He 
discarded the knife and cautery, as well 
as the ligature, in the treatment of polypi 
of the nose, and invented the forceps and the 
operation now almost always used. He says 
ihat he first pointed out the deformities of 
the arch of the pubes as a source of difficulty 
in childbirth ; and Sprcngel C^Iist. de la 
MMecine^ iii. 418.), on the authority of Crato 
a Kraftheim, states that Arantius introduced 
the Cajsarian operation into Italy, and prac- 
tised it with great success. But we doubt this 
statement of Crato ; for, after speaking of the 
deformities just mentioned, for which the 
Caesarian operation is peculiarly adapted, and 
after dwelling on the responsibility of the 
accoucheur, who, when those deformities 
exist, has to choose between deserting his 
patient and running the risk of bringing into 
the world a child which may die before it is 
baptized, Arantius says that in all such 
cases he “thought it better to take to an 
honourable flight .... than to incur such 
serious difficulties and he does not speak of 
the Cajsarian operation, or recommend any 
other course to the young practitioners whom 
he addresses, although the observations in 
which this passage occurs were written only 
a year before his death. (G. A. Brambilla, 
Storia dalle Scoperte . . . faiti dagli Uomini 
illustri Italiani ; Arantius, Works.') J. P. 

ARA'ROS. [Aristophanes.] 

ARA'TOR or ARATO'RE, a subdeacon 
of the Roman church, was born about the 
year' 490. The place of his birth is not 
known, but the evidence, as brought together 
by Mazzuchelli, leaves the question between 
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Milan and Brescia. Ennodius, bishop of 
Pavia, states that Arator was left an orphan 
and adopted by I^orenzo, bishop of Milan, 
who brought him up as his ov n son. In his 
early life he exercised the piofession of a 
lawyer, and was deputy from Dalmatia to 
Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, in Italy. 
As a reward for the singular eloquence he 
displayed on this and other occasions Atha- 
laric, the successor of Theodoric, conferred 
upon him the post of “ comes privatorum,” 
or count of the domestics, and, according to 
Mazzuchelli, that also of count of the private 
donations. This occurred about the year 
534. These and other honourable employ- 
ments he renounced in order to enter the 
church, of which he became a subdeacon in 
544. Some class him amongst the first Bene- 
dictine monks ; some place him in the list 
of cardinals ; and Lancetti, on the authority 
of Lotichius and the strength of the evidence 
brought forward by Mazzuchelli, has inserted 
him among the poets laureate. Ilis death is 
variously stated to have taken place in the 
years .550 and 560. 

He is stated to have early exercised him- 
self as a poet. After his adoption of the 
ecclesiastical profession he wrote a poem, in 
two books, called “ Historiae Apostolicu?,” 
which he addressed in the first place to the 
Abbot Florianus, and afterwards to Pope 
Vigilius, accompanied by two elegiac epistles. 
In 544 his work was publicly read several 
times in the church of San Pietro a* Vincoli, 
and received with great applause. It is con- 
jectured that he may have been created poet 
laureate on this occasion, but Lancetti con- 
fesses that he cannot find any notice of this 
circumstance in the lives of the popes. His 
verses are considered to be superior to those 
of contemporary poets. The Venerable Bede 
selected many of his allegories, and used 
them in his commentaries on the Acts of the 
Apostles. An edition of this poem is men- 
tioned in the catalogue of the Barberini 
library as printed at Milan in 1469, 8vo. 
This has been since discovered to be a 
typographical error, the date being 1569. 
The first edition is supposed to have been 
printed about 1496. The work was printed 
again by Aldus at Venice in 1 502, in vol. 2 
of “A Collection of the Antient Christian 
Poets ; ” at Strassburg in 1507, 8vo. ; Leipzig, 
1515, 4to., and several times subsequently. 
The latest and most approved edition is that 
by H. J. Arntzenius, Zutphen, 1769, 8vo. 
It is also inserted in the collections of Gal- 
landius and La Bigne. Fabricius, in his 
“ Bibliotheca Latina,” promised to give a 
compile edition of the works of Arator from 
a manuscript at Cambridge, but this promise 
he never carried into eftect. In addition to 
the title “ Historias Apostolicas ” this work 
has also been called “ Sacra Poesis,” and 
“Actus Apostolorum Heroicis Versibus red- 
diti.” An epistle in elegiac verse, addressed 
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by Arator to Parthenius, in which he re- 
commends }iis history to him in order that it 
might be printed in France under his (Par- 
thenius’s) Mij)erintendence, was printed for 
the first time in the Paris edition of 1575. 

Another work by him in manuscript, en- 
titled “ De Oblatione et Recitatione Versuum,” 
is mentioned in 1-iabbe, “ Nova Bibl. Mst.” 
th. i. Some ascribe to him a poetical des- 
cription of the four evangelists, but this is 
most probably the same work as his history. 
(Argellati, Bibliotheca Scriptorum Mediola- 
nensium, i. 62. ; Tiraboschi, Storia della Let- 
teratura Itcdianay iii. 67 — 69. ; Mazzuchelli, 
Scrittori d* Italia; Lancetti, Memorie intorno 
ai Poeti Laureati (1839), 70 — 73.; Adclung, 
Supplement to Jbeher, AUgemeines Gelehrten 
Lexicon.') J. W. J. 

ARA'TUS (‘'Aparos) of Sicyon, the son 
of Clinias, was bom at Sicyon in the Pelo- 
ponnesus, B. c. 271. Sicyon, originally a 
Doric aristocracy, had been for some time 
under the government of tyrants, as arbitrary 
rulers were called by the Greeks. Clinias 
in conjunction with Timocleides enjoyed this 
dignity, but he and his colleague had been 
elected to the office, and therefore they could 
hardly be called tyrants in the Greek sense 
of the term. On the death of Timocleides, 
Abantidas put Clinias to death, and either 
murdered or exiled many of his friends. 
Aratus, who at this time was seven years of 
age, was saved by a sister of Abantidas, who 
was married to a brother of Clinias, and he 
was secretly conveyed to Argos. 

Aratus was brought up at Argos in the 
manly discipline of the pala'Stra, which gave 
him that bodily strength which qualified him 
for his future enterprises. In course of 
time Abantidas was murdered, and succeeded 
by his father Paseas. Paseas was murdered 
by Nicocles, who made himself master of 
Sicyon. Four months after the accession of 
Nicocles to power, Aratus, who was now ap- 
proaching manhood, formed the bold design 
of liberating his native city, which he com- 
municated to his fellow exiles. Nicocles, 
who suspected his object, had spies at Argos, 
but Aratus, though busy with his preparations, 
deceived the spies by affecting to be engaged 
about his pleasures. He set out with his 
band from Argos to Sicyon by night. This 
adventure as told by Plutarch is full of in- 
terest. By means of ladders which they 
took with them Aratus and his party scaled 
the walls and got into the city. Nicocles 
escaped by secret passages, and the citizens 
joyfully received their liberator (n. c. 251). 
Not a single person lost his life or was 
wounded in this revolution. Near six hun- 
dred exiles were restored to their country ; 
but their return was attended with great 
difficulties. The emigrants took possession 
or attempted to take possession of their 
property, which was now in the hands of 
others, and great disorders resulted. The 
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city also was threatened by Antigonus Gona- 
tas, king of Macedonia. In these difficulties 
Aratus adopted the expedient of attaching 
Sicyon, though a Doric state, to the Achtcan 
confederacy, though the Achaians had never 
been distinguished in the old history of 
Greece, and even then composed an insigni- 
ficant body. He was also aided by the 
friendship of Ptolemy, king of Egypt. Ara- 
tus was a good judge of pictures, and the 
reputation of the Sicyonian school, in which 
Pamphilus had taught and Apelles had stu- 
died, was still high. Aratus had already 
sent Ptolemy some of the best specimens of 
Sicyonian art ; and he now took the resolu- 
tion of paying him a visit for the purpose of 
procuring money to settle the disputes be- 
tween the exiles and those who had been in 
possession of their property. Afflr a hazar- 
dous voyage Aratus reached Egypt. He 
obtained from Ptolemy a hundred and fifty 
talents, forty of which he took hack with 
him. Though entrusted by the Sicyonians 
with absolute powers for settling the disputes, 
he associated ^teen persons with himself to 
aid him in this difficult business, which was 
finally adjusted to the satisfaction of all 
parties. The exiles honoured him with a 
bronze statue and an inscription : the inscrip- 
tion is preserved by Plutarch. The Ptolemy 
whom Aratus visited is probably Eucrgetes, 
who succeeded his father Philadelphus, 
B. c. 247. 

Tn the year b. c. 24.5, Aratus was elected 
strategos or general of the Achscans for th^ 
first time. He invaded Locris on the north 
side of the Corinthian Gulf and ravaged Caly- 
douia, but he came too late to aid the Bceo- 
tians in the battle fought near Chccronjca, in 
which they were defeated by the iEtolians 
with great loss. Aratus was again elected 
strategos b. c. 243, in which year he suc- 
ceeded in taking by surprise the Acrocorin- 
thus or citadel of Corinth, which was held by 
a Macedonian garrison of Antigonus, and 
was considered the key of the Peloponnesus. 
The particulars of this bold escalade are told 
by Plutarch in his usual diffuse and agree- 
able way. Aratus easily persuaded the Co- 
rinthians to join the Achrnan confederation, 
and he restored to them the keys of the gates, 
which they had never had since the time of 
Philip, the father of Alexander the Great. 
Lechajum, one of the ports of Corinth, was 
soon reduced. Megaris, Troezen, and Epi- 
daurus joined the confederation. Aratus 
also invaded Attica and plundered Salamis ; 
but he judiciously liberated without ransom 
the Athenian freemen whom he took pri- 
soners in this expedition, and thus prepared 
the way for the Athenians to revolt from the 
Macedonians. The alliance with Ptolemy 
was strengthened by giving him, nominally at 
least, the direction of the war by land and 
by sea. The laws of the confederation did not 
allow the same person to be elected general 
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oftener than every other year, but Aratus 
even when out of office possessed great in- 
fluence in phblic aflairs, for the Achroans 
saw, says Plutarch, “ that he valued neither 
wealth, nor reputation, nor the friendship of 
kings, nor the interests of his native city, 
more than the prosperity of the Achajan 
body.” I 

The next design of Aratus was on Argos, j 
which he wished to liberate and thus to make | 
some return to the citizens for the hospitality I 
which he had experienced among them. 
Argos was now under the yoke of Aristoma- 
chus, a cruel tyrant. Hie attempt of Aratus 
failed, and in a short time after Aristomachus 
was murdered by some slaves. Ilut Aristip- 
pus stepped into his place, a still more cruel 
tyrant, of whose suspicious habits Plutarch 
has left a tingular description. Aratus did 
not give up his designs on Argos ; and he 
made several unsuccessful attempts against 
the tyrant’s power. A battle was fought in 
Argolis against Aristippus, and the victory, 
which seemed certain, was lost, either through 
the excess of caution or the cowardice, as 
his enemies said, of Aratus. Still he main- 
tained his influence, and strengthened it by 
bringing over Cleonae to the confederation 
and celebrating there the Nemean games. 
Aristippus was finally defeated, and lost his 
life; but Argos was still in the hands of 
tyrants, Agias and the younger Aristomachus, 
as Plutarch calls him. About b. c. 232, 
Lysiades (or Lydiadas), tyrant of Megalo- 
polis, resigned his power, in emulation of the 
example of Aratus, and also through fear of 
his designs. Megalopolis joined the con- 
federation and Lysiades was elected general, 
an office which he twice filled afterwards. 
He and Aratus soon became jealous of one 
another. Lysiades subsequently fell in battle 
against the Lacedaemonians. 

Plutarch has recorded an occasion on which 
Aratus showed his firmness and prudence. 
The restless iEtolians were on the borders 
of Megaris, and the Acha?ans were eager to 
attack them, especially as Agis IV., king of 
Sparta, was there with a force to aid them 
and strongly urged a battle. Aratus patiently 
bore all the imputations of cowardice which 
were heaped upon him, and resolved to adhere 
to his plan. He allowed the marauders to 
enter the Peloponnesus and to seize Pcllene. 
Then, says Plutarch, Aratus was no longer 
the same, nor would he wait for all his forces 
to assemble. With such troops as he had he 
fell on the .^tolians in the midst of their 
plundering and killed seven hundred of them. 
Plutarch has apparently placed this event 
out of the chronological order in his life of 
Aratus, a thing by no means uncommon with 
him. 

The accession of Argos to the Achaean 
league appears to have followed soon after 
Lysiades had resigned his power. Aratus, 
it is said, persuaded the younger Aristoma- 
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chus to bring over Argos to the confederation, 
and to imitate the example of Lysiades. 
The date of this event seems to be somewhat 
doubtful. 

Antigonus Gonatas had died in b. c. 240, 
and was succeeded by his son Demetrius II. 
The Achmans united with the AEtolians 
against Demetrius, and did them good service 
in their wars with the Macedonian king. 
Demetrius died according to Polybius after a 
reign of ten years, about the time of the 
Romans first passing into Illyricum. His 
death was favourable to the designs of Aratus, 
and led to the resignation of their power by 
the tyrants of the Peloponnesus. I^ysiades, 
however, as Polybius observes, resigned his 
tyranny in the lifetime of Demetrius. De- 
metrius was succeeded by Antigonus Doson, 
who, though the guardian of his nephew 
Philip, assumed the royal power. About 
B.C. 227, Diogenes, the Macedonian governor, 
surrendered the Piricus, Munyebia, Salamis, 
and Sunium to the Athenians for fifty 
talents, of which Aratus contributed twenty 
himself. This success was followed by 
the adhesion of iEgina, Hermione, and the 
largest part of Arcadia to the confederation. 
The Macedonians were too busy with domes- 
tic affairs to attempt for the present to check 
the progress of Aratus. 

Thus in the course of a few years, chiefly 
through the exertions of Aratus, the Achiean 
confederation attained a consistency and ac- 
quired a strength which enabled it to assume 
an important position in Greece. The object 
of Aratus was to destroy the Macedonian in- 
fluence in Southern Greece by getting rid of 
the tyrants whom the policy of the Macedo- 
nians had established in the cities as the best 
means of retaining their influence. The 
object was well conceived, and, as we may 
judge from the iresults, judiciously executedL 
Aratus does not appear to have had the talents 
of a great general ; but he must have been 
a consummate politician. He had to unite 
many scattered and discordant elements, to 
oppose the power of the Macedonians under 
Antigonus Gonatas and under Antigonus 
Doson ; and his difficulties were increased by 
the character of the ^tolians, who some- 
times joined the Achaeans and sometimes 
were against them. 

In B. c. 220, a war broke out between the ' 
Achmans and Sparta. Aristomachus, the 
late tyrant of Argos, was then the general of 
the confederation: Cleomenes III., king of 
Sparta, commanded the Lacedasmonians, and 
he had the support of Ptolemy fiuergetes. 
Aratus, who was opposed to the war, had suffi- 
cient influence to prevent the Achaeans from 
engaging with Cleomenes near Paflantium in 
Arcadia. In the following year Aratus was 
chosen general. He lost the battle of Ly- 
cseum against Cleomenes, but his usual good 
fortune attended him in a sudden attack on 
Mantineia, then in alliance with Cleomenes : 
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he took the city and threw into it a garrison. 
Aratus was again defeated by Cleomenes 
near Megalopolis, and Lysiades lost his life 
here. The Achseans accused Aratus of be- 
traying Lysiades, but it is by no means cer- 
tain that his cautious measures were not the 
best, and Lysiades lost his life by imprudently 
following up a slight advantage obtained 
over the enemy. The Achmans under Ara- 
tus lost a third great battle at a place called 
Hecatombaeon in the territory of Dymae. 
Aratus was severely censured by the Achaean 
congress for his conduct at Megalopolis, 
and the next time that he was re-elected 
strategos, he refused to act. The affairs of 
the Achajans were now in a very dangerous 
position. Cleomenes had effected his great re- 
volution in Sparta, which had made him un- 
controlled commander of the Spartan forces, 
and the Achacans were no match for the 
vigour of this reforming king, who recovered 
Mantineia, Argos, and many other cities 
of the Peloponnesus, and got possession of 
Corinth with the exception of the Acro- 
corinthus. It seems that there was personal 
dislike between Aratus and Cleomenes, and 
Aratus may have considered Cleomenes quite 
as dangerous to the confederation as their old 
Macedonian enemies. Aratus was now elected 
strategos in a congress at Sicyon, which was 
not well attended, Cleomenes, who was in 
Corinth, renewed the claims which he had 
already made to be put at the head of the 
confederation. Aratus eluded all his pro- 
posals, on which Cleomenes invaded the ter- 
ritory of Sicyon and blockaded the city for 
three months, during which time Plutarch 
represents Aratus as deliberating whether he 
should give up the Acrocorinthus to Antigo- 
nus Doson, who was willing to aid the con- 
federation on those terras, but on no others. 
Aratus made his way out of Sicyon to attend 
a congress at iEgium, in which it was re- 
solved to call in Antigonus, and to surrender 
to him the Acrocorinthus. 

Antigonus advanced to the Isthmus with a 
large force, and was joined by Aratus (b. c. 
224). Cleomenes, who was in possession of 
the Acropolis of Corinth, retired to Argos, 
hearing that a counter-revolution was in pro- 
gress there ; Aratus and Antigonus advanced 
towards Argos, and Cleomenes fell hack on 
Mantineia. The Acropolis of Corinth now 
surrendered to Antigonus, and the cities 
which had been detached from the Achsean 
league again joined it. A Macedonian gover- 
nor was ^aced in Orchomenus. Mantineia 
was taken by the Achmans with the as- 
sistance of Antigonus : the chief persons 
were put to death, others were sold, and 
the woined and children were made slaves. 
The place was given up to Argos, and its 
name was changed into Anti^oneia. Anti- 
gonus was now in effect the director of 
the Achaean confederation, and that inde- 
pendence for which Aratus had been strug- 
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glmg was at an end. Cleomenes in the 
mean time plundered Megalopolis, but in 
B. c. 222, he was defeated by Antigonus at 
Sellasia, in a decisive battle at which 
Aratus was present. Antigonus advanced 
upon Sparta, which he entered, but his con- 
duct was marked by moderation. Cleomenes 
fled to Egypt, where he died ; and Antigo- 
nus shortly after returning to Macedonia 
died also, b, c. 221. He recommended his 
nephew Philip V., who succeeded liim, to be 
guided by tlie advice of Aratus. 

The death of Antigonus was the signal 
for new disturbances. The restless ^to- 
lians despised the Achacans, w'ho had shown 
that they could only protect themselves 
under the arms of the Macedonians. The 
iEtolians entered the Peloponnesus and 
ravaged Patrae and Dymae on tllcir way to 
Messenia. Aratus, who was chosen strate- 
gos to succeed Timoxenus, was so eager to 
meet the invaders that he anticipated the 
commencement of his year of office by five 
days, and led the Acbacans against the 
A£tolians. But he was defeated at Caphyae, 
B. c. 220, and failed altogether in checking 
the ravages of the iEtolians. Aratus was 
charged with misconduct in the congress of 
the Achficans, but he successfully defended 
himself against his enemies and retained 
his former influence. The Achmans had 
again recourse to the Macedonians, and Philip 
was invited to come to their assistance. 
Thus a Macedonian king was again at* the 
head of the confederation, and its affairs 
were conducted by his orders under the 
advice of Aratus. For some time matters 
went on prosperously, and the young king 
and Aratus acted in concert. At last Apelles, 
Megalseus, and other courtiers of Philip con- 
trived to prejudice the king against Aratus, 
and his alienation from his former friend was 
shown by the election of Eperatus to the office 
of general of the Achsoans (b.c. 218), though 
Eperatus was incompetent and an enemy 
to Aratus. This election was followed by 
disorder in the public affairs, the cause of 
which Philip had discrimination enough to 
see, and he was reconciled to Aratus. The 
war was still continued against the ^tolians, 
and with more advantage to the Achseans. 
Finally (b. c. 217) peace was made between 
the Achseans and iEtolians on the terms 
of each retaining what they then held. 
Philip, who saw that the Romans were fully 
occupied by the war with Hannibal, was 
desirous to take advantage of this opportunity 
of annoying them. 

The natural bad character of Philip, 
sa^s Plutarch, now begw to show itself. 
His debauchery of the wife of the younger 
Aratus was an indication of his character ; 
and other things followed. There were dis- 
turbances in Messenia, and Philip, who went 
there, contrived to excite the two factions 
against one another, which resulted in the 
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massacre , of thoso- who. were* in power and 
near two hundred other men by the opposite 
party. Aratus, who came after the affair was 
over, showed that he was much displeased. 
He still retained influence enough to induce 
Philip to forego his design of taking pos- 
session of the strong post of Ithome, which, 
^added to the Acrocorinthus, was then con- 
sidered as equivalent to having the command 
of the Peloponnesus. Aratus Refused to 
join Philip in an expedition into Epirus, 
fearing that his own character would suffer 
by any association with such an unprin- 
cipled man. Philip again came to the 
Peloponnesus after his unsuccessful naval 
warfare against the Romans, and renewed 
his designs on Messenia, which he ravaged. 
Aratus now withdrew altogether from all com- 
munion with Philip : he felt both his domestic 
wrongs and those of his country ; but he 
was powerless. Philip wished to get rid of 
him, and, as he feared to do it openly, he ac- 
complished his end by causing a slow poison 
to be administered to him. Such is the story 
of Polybius and Plutarch ; but tales of slow 
poisons are suspicious evidence. His disease 
was accompanied with a spitting of blood. He 
died at iEgium b. c. 213, while he held the 
office of strategos for the seventeenth time. 
It was at first intended to bury him at 
JEgium, but the Sicyonians prevailed on the 
Achacans to surrender the body to them. It 
was interred in a conspicuous place in the 
city> which was called the Arateum to the 
time of Plutarch, and is also mentioned by 
Pausanias. The Sicyonians honoured Aratus 
as the founder and liberator of their state. 
Two annual festivals in his honour were insti- 
tuted, one to commemorate the day on which 
he released the city from the tyrant, and 
the other to commemorate the day of his 
birth. As late as the time of Plutarch, in 
the second century of our aera, a few trifling 
ceremonies were still observed at Sicyon. 

Aratus left memoirs {'Tirof.LV'fifiard) of his 
life. Polybius ipforms us that he commenced 
his own history where the work of Aratus 
ended, about b.c. 220. He speaks in favour- 
able terms of the perspicuity and veracity of 
these memoirs. They were the chief ma- 
terials for Plutarch’s amusing life of Aratus ; 
but it was no part of Plutarch’s plan to pre- 
sent a clear and continuous narrative of the 
operations of Aratus, nor would it now be an 
easy task to write a critical life of Aratus 
with our present materials. The order of 
the events cannot always he clearly ascer- 
tained, and their connection is consequently 
obscured. 

Aratus held the office of strategos or gene- 
ral of the Achreafl confederation seventeen 
times. His first year of office was b.c. 245, 
and if he was strategos in n. c. 213, the year 
of his death, he might have held it every 
other year, pursuant to the law as above stated. 
But as B.C. 217 appears to have been the 
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last year of his generalship, he must have 
been chosen oftener than every other year. 
Aratus was precisely in that position which 
rendeft a just estimate of a man’s cha- 
racter difficult. He rose from a private 
station to great political power, and he at- 
tempted a great object, in which he was only 
partially successful. Envy and jealousy were 
ready to put the worst construction on his 
actions, but his long career and the position 
which he maintained to the last prove his 
great abilities, and show that he enjoyed the 
general confidence.^ Notwithstanding his fre- 
quent failures in the field, his 4 j^sourpes in 
difficulties and his character for integrity 
maintained him in the popular opinion. He 
may not have been a great general, and he 
was perhaps over cautious ; but he had often 
no regular troops on which he could depend, 
and in the war with Cleomenei he had to 
oppose the best soldiers in Greece. The im- 
putations on his personal courage are proved 
to be unfounded by the whole course of his 
adventurous career*; and if on the eve of an 
action he betrayed any uneasiness, he is not 
the only instance of a man of courage whose 
nervous excitement has been mistaken for fear. 
Polybius (iv. 8.) in his sketch of bis character 
admits that in some cases Aratus was deficient 
in courage ; and he adds some curious remarks 
on the different conduct of the same man in dif- 
ferent circumstances. His treatment of the 
people of Mantineia has been defended by Po- 
lybius, who writes as his apologist ^ii. 56. &c.) 
against the misrepresentations of Phylarchus. 
The execution of Aristomachus, the tyrant of 
Argos, brought much odium on Aratus (Plu- 
tarch, Aratus, i. 44.) ; but if Polybius tells 
the truth, Aristomachus was a traitor to the 
Achman cause and deserved his fate. Poly- 
bius calls Aratus the founder of the Achsoan 
confederation, which Philopoemcn, he adds, 
confirmed, and Lycortas (the father of Poly- 
bius) and those who acted with him, main- 
tained. (Plutarch, Aratus, Ckomenes ; 
Polybius, Books ii. iv. v. &c. There is an 
unfavourable sketch of the character of 
Aratus in Schlosser’s Universal- Historiche 
Uebersicht, vol. ii. pt. 1.) G. L. 

AIIA'TUS Q ' Aparos ) of Sicyon, the 
younger, was a son of Aratus the founder of 
the Achscan confederation. After the de- 
feat of the Achseans at Hecatombaeon, the 
younger Aratus was sent to Antigonus Doson 
to treat about the terms on which the Mace- 
donian king would help the Achaeans. Ac- 
cording to Plutarch, Aratus and others who 
accompanied him went as hostages to Anti- 
gonus. Aratus was strategos or general of 
the Achaeans in the year b. c. 219. His ad- 
ministration was feeble and unsuccessful. 
Plutarch {Aratus, c. 54.) tells a strange story 
of Aratus being deprived of his reason by 
drug^ administered by the command of King 
Philip ; and he adds that his conduct in con- 
sequence of this diseased state of his mind 
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ccame so extravagant, that his early death 
;€ould not be considered a calamity, but 
.release from misery. The descendants of the 
elder Aratus existed at Sicyon and Pellenc 
till the time of Plutarch, or the second cen- 
tury of our icra. (Polybius, ii. 51., iv. 37. 60.) 

, G. L. 

ARA'TUS C'ApoTos) of Soli in Cilicia, 
(afterwards Pompeiopolis, according to an- 
other account of Tarsus) is the author of two 
extant astronomical poems, the ^aivSixfva^ or 
Phsenomena, and the ^<njfi€7a, or Prognos- 
tica.. He • is, after Autolycus, the second 
Greek writer on astronomical subjects. 
Notlring is known of him worth citing, 
except that he was of the Stoic sect, a hearer 
of Dionysius Heracleotes ; that his profession 
was medicine ; and that he passed his days 
' at the court of Antigonus Gonatas, son of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, by the invitation of 
that prince. Antigonus began his reign 
n. c. 27G, and this is the only mode of fixing 
the time at which Aratus lived. It is not 
known where he died, or when ; but Pom- 
ponius Mela says his tomb was at Soli. The 
“ Phsenomena ” of Aratus consists of nothing 
but a description of the collocation of the 
stars, and their apparent motions, risings, and 
Settings) it is a bad book on the doctrine of 
the sphere in elegant verse, remarkable as 
being the oldest treatise of the kind. It does 
not well represent the state of the heavens in 
any one place, or at any one time ; and may, 
as Delambre remarks, have been inspired by 
an incorrect globe, and not by a view of the 
stars themselves. Cicero calls Aratus a man 
ignorant of astronomy. His work is said 
to have been drawn up, at the request of 
Antigonus, from the older prose writings 
of Eudoxus on the same subject, now lost. 
The fifth line is memorable as having been 
quoted by St. Paul (also a Cilician*) in his 
address to the Athenians (Acts xvii. 28.). 

The “ Prognostica ” of Aratus (an imitation 
of Hesiod, and partly imitated by Virgil) con- 
sists of astronomical predictionsof the weather, 
and descriptions of its effects upon animals. 
There is no judicial astrology in either work, 
nor is there any account of the moon’s orbit, 
though the period of nineteen years is men- 
tioned. 

These poems have had many commen- 
tators and translators ; Petavius gives a list 
of thirty-six of the former, to which Fa- 
bricius adds a few more ; Grotius says there 
are nearly fifty : among them arc the names of 
Aristarchus, Geminus, and Eratosthenes. But 
only two of the commentaries have come 
down to us ; one attributed to Achilles 
Tatius [Achilles Tatius], the other to 
Hipparchus [Hipparchus]. Of this last, as 
concerns the biography of Aratus, we have 
only to say that it frequently cites Aratus 
and his predecessor Eudoxus together, and 

* Some of the manuscripts support the reading 
** certain also of our own poets.** 
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proves that the former imitated the latter 
very closely in some parts, and altered for 
the worse in others. - But the commentary 
is not that of a disciple, but of a critic and of 
a justly severe one. Both commentaries are 
printed in the Uranologion of Petavius. 
As to the translators, Priscian and Firmicus 
(according to Grotius) say that Julius t^sesar 
had attempted a translation : there are three 
of whom remain;^ are left, the first by Cicero 
in his youth, the two others by Germanicus 
Offisar and Festus Avientis. Many of the edi- 
tions give these versions ; Grotius completed 
what was lost in that of Cicero, and from this 
Pingre published a French translation (with 
one of Manilius, Parid, 1786). There are # 
several lives of Aratus left, all anonymous ; 
one is printed by Petavius (Uranolog.) and 
three more by Buhle in his edition. 

Aratus is said (mostly in the notices of 
him in Suidas and Eudocia) to have left 
many other works, hymns, elegies, epigrams, 
epistles, works on medicine, commentaries on 
Homer, &c. A list of these is given by 
Fabvicius, Jiiblioth. Grate, iv. 107. 

There are many editions of Aratus, of 
which wo only mention the most remarkable. 
The earliest print seems to be the translation 
of Germanicus, appended to Manilius (Bo- 
logna, 1474). The most recent edition of 
the translation of Germanicus is by Orelli, 
Zurich, 1831 ; the text has been improved. 
The 1-iatin translations were printed together 
by G. Valla, Venice, 1488, 4to. The earliest 
Greek is that printed by Aldus, Venice, 1499, 
fol. with Julius Firmicus, Manilius, and the 
versions of Aratus, and also the Greek scholia. 
The scholia are attributed to Theon in some 
of the manuscripts, followed by the editors ; 
but Grotius, followed by Fabricius, contends 
that they must be the work of several, as 
there are both repetitions and contradictions. 
But there are scholia which are not the com- 
mon ones (in Bulile, vol. i.), which arc also 
attributed to Theon. Phil. Melanchthon 
printed the Greek with Latin, Wittenberg, 
1521 (?). The edition of Morel, Paris, 
1.5.59, 4to. with two title pages (if we are not 
to call them two different works published in 
the same year) contains, under the first, the 
Greek of Aratus, the scholia, and the com- 
mentary of Leontius ; under the second, the 
Latin versions, and the “ Astronomicon” of 
Hyginus. The edition of Grotius ( 1 COO, 4 to.) 
headed “ Syntagma Aratcorum,” contains the 
Greek, the versions, and valuable notes, .with 
copper plates of the constellations, copied 
from some old manuscript. Dr. Fell’s edition 
(Oxford, 1672), “editio perquam nitida ct 
castigata *’ (Fabricius), ha3 the Greek and 
the scholia. Buhlo’s edition (in two vols., 
Leipzig, 8 VO., 179.3 and 1801), commenced by 
M. G. Muller, contains every thing. There 
are also editions of J. H. Voss, Heidelberg, 
1824, 8vo., with an excellent German poetical 
translation ; of Buttman, Berlin, 1826, 8vo. ; 
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and of Bekker, Berlin, 1828, 8vo. The 
“ Prognostica ” were edited by Th. Foster, 
liondon, 1813, 8vo.; with notes. (Pctavius, 

, Uranqlogion ; Fabricius, Biblioth. Grceca^ vol. 
iv. ; Grotius, cd. cit. ; Delambre, Astron. Anc.') 

A. De M. 

ARAUJO D’AZEVE'DO, ANTONIO, 
afterwards Count da Barca, was born at 
Ponte <le Lima, according to Constancio 
in the “ Biopjrapliie IJnivcrselJe,” in May, 
1752 ; accordinfr to ISIendo Trigoso, a better 
authority, on the 14th of May, 1754. He 
belonged to a family which was of noble 
origin, but not in good circumstances. At 
tlie age of eleven he was sent to Oporto, and 
placed under the care of his uncle Brigadier 
Antonio liuis Pereira Pinto, who was equally 
conspicuous for learning and good nature, 
and under whom he became a proficient in 
the French, Italian, and English languages, 
while at the same time he studied Latin, 
and also, under Professor Lany, the language 
and literature of Greece. He attended the 
lectures on philosophy at Coimbra for one 
year, but without matriculating. Leaving the 
university at the end of that time, he re- 
turned to Oporto, where he pursued his 
sftudics in history, mathematics, and his 
favourite science, natural history, with such 
diligence, that for several years he devoted a 
part of the night to reading, though obliged 
to keep the practice secret from his uncle, 
who had prohibited it from anxiety for his 
health. In 1779, about the same time that 
the Royal Academy of Sciences was founded 
by the Duke de liafoens, at Lisbon, Araujo 
assisted the Archbishop of Braga in founding 
at Ponte dc luma an “ Economical Society of 
Friends of the Public Good.” Araujo took 
an active share in a project to render the 
river Ijiina navigable, and another for the 
planting of mulberry trees on a large scale, 
with a view of introducing the culture and 
manufacture of silk ; and his correspondence 
on these subjects witli Correa do Serra was the 
means of introducing him to the notice of the 
founders of the Academy, who placed him early 
on the list of members. This circumstance 
encouraged Araujo, who was now beginning 
to think seriously what course of life he should 
adopt, to seek his fortune in liisbon, where 
the Duke de liafoens, who was delighted 
with his talents, introduced him to the Queen 
Donna Maria, and in 1787 he was named 
ambassador of Portugal to the Hague. 

His presence at his post does not seem to 
have been considered of urgent necessity, for 
he spent two years after his appointment at 
Lisbon, in the study of diplomacy; and when 
in 1789 he left Portugal, his first visit was to 
England, to make himself acquainted with 
arts and manufactures. “ In England,” says 
his Portuguese biographer Mendo Trigoso, 

“ nine months passed away with the rapidity I 
of nine days.” He spent every Sunday after- ' 
noon alternately in the houses of Sir Joseph 
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Banks and Lord North, and improved his 
knowledge of politics by listening to Pitt, 
Fox, and Dr. Price. He kept a minute 
journal of what he Iieard and saw, particu- 
larly of what related to manufactures and 
commerce. From London he went to Paris, 
where the constituent assembly was at, that 
time in the midst of its momentous proceed- 
ings, and became acquainted with Necker and 
Bailly, Lavoisier and Fourcroy, DeJille and 
Marmontel. After this lie repaired to his 
post, but fresh from London and Paris, he 
found a residence at the Hague intolerably 
dull: he attempted to enliven it by em- 
ploying himself in collecting a library, by 
commencing a Portuguese translation of the 
odes of Horace, and by assembling around 
him a select society of literary men, of French 
emigrants and of his countrymen. Among 
others he gave an invitation, which was an 
act of courage no less than of generosity, 
to the most eminent Portuguese poet of his 
time, Francisco Manoel do Nascimento, who 
having escaped from the inquisition in IJsbon 
was tlien living in poverty at Paris. Araujo 
received him into his house, and settled on 
him a pension ; but the poet disliked the 
Hague as much as the ambassador did, was 
fond of his independence, and after a few 
disputes with Araujo, not only wrote but 
printed some epigrams on the new translation 
of Horace, and returned to Paris. His patron 
was generous enough to continue the pension, 
and take no further notice of the epigrams 
than by refraining from publishing his trans- 
lation. 

Araujo was now summoned from literature 
to politics. The Spaniards, who under the 
management of Godoy had rashly engaged 
in a contest with the French republic, in 
whicli Portugal had assisted them, insisted, 
when, after the conclusion of the treaty of 
Basel with France, in 1795, they declared 
war on Great Britain, that Portugal should 
follow them in their change of politics. To 
avoid the dangers with whicli it was menaced, 
Portugal submitted, and Araujo was sent to 
Paris to negotiate a peace with France. He 
arrived there in the summer of 1797, and in 
the month of August, on the 10th according 
to (Constancio, the 17 th according to Mendo 
Trigoso, or the 20th according to Schoell and 
Martens, he signed a treaty with (Charles La- 
croix, the foreign minister of the French 
Directory, by which peace was granted to 
Portugal, on what were, on the whole, ad- 
vantageous terms. Constancio says that 
Araujo encountered no serious obstacles in his 
negotiation, Mendo Trigoso speaks of in- 
trigues and diflBculties, and Schoell affirms 
that Araujo took advantage of the want of 
money, which was felt by the majority of the 
executive directory, who wished to effect the 
revolution of the 18th Fructidor. That re- 
volution put out of the way Barbe-Marbois, 
who was opposed to the negotiations, and 
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the French legislative body ratified the treaty 
on the 12th of September; but the court of 
Lisbon delayed its consent, the English min- 
istry having declared that it would consider 
its ratification as an act of hostility, and an 
English squadron having entered the Tagus 
and taken possession of Fort St. Julian. The 
evidence of the continued success of the 
French, afforded by the treaty of Campo 
Formio, at length determined the Portu- 
guese to risk the displeasure of the Rritish 
government, and the ratification was signed 
on the 1st of December, at Lisbon, more than 
a month previous to which the Directory, in- 
dignant at the delay, had cancelled the treaty, 
and ordered Araujo to quit the territory of 
the republic, lie had still, however, remained 
w ithout molc'station in Paris ; and on receiv- 
ing the ratification, and with it a large sum 
in diamonds, he was imprudent enough to 
allow it to he said in public that the French 
ratification was certain, as the director Rarras 
and two of his colleagues had agreed to j)ro- 
cure it for a stipulated sum. So many reports 
of the same kind had recently been in circu- 
lation, that the Directors thought proper to 
affirm their innocence by an act of severity ; 
and under the pretence that Araujo had for- 
feited his diplomatic character by remaining 
in Paris after being ordered to depart, he was 
sent on the 31st of December, 1797, to prison 
in the Temple. He remained there some 
months, and much was said of bringing him 
to trial, but he was finally set at liberty, and 
returned unmolested to the Hague. It ap- 
pears that he had only been empow'cred to 
aet by the Prince Regent of Portugal and 
two of his cabinet, Seabra de Sylva and the 
Duke de Lafoens, without the consent or 
kuowdedgeof the foreign minister Pinto; and 
at the same time that he was suffering the 
punishment of his imprudence at Paris, it 
was proposed in the cabinet of Lisbon to 
bring him to trial for illegal conduct. The 
i:)rince regent did not venture openly to avow 
that Araujo had acted by his command, hut 
he bestowed on him a “ commenda,” or be- 
nefice conferred on knights of the military 
orders, which much improved his fortune. 

Araujo now obtained permission to leave 
the Hague and travel in Germany, w here he 
visited Hamburg, Weimar, Dresden, Frei- 
burg, and Berlin ; studied mineralogy, botany, 
chemistry, and the German language ; and 
made the acquaintance of Klopstock, Wie- 
land, Goethe, Herder, Schiller, Kotzebue, 
Werner the mineralogist, Klaproth the che- 
mist, and Willdenow. lie is mentioned at 
the time in Zach’s “ Astronomical Corre- 
spondence,” with admiration for his exten- 
sive knowledge of English, French, and 
German literature. From Berlin he re- i 
turned to Pon’tugal, from which he had now 
been absent more than ten years, and was 
entrusted with a mission to eflFect a peace 
with Bonaparte, then first consul ; but on ar- 
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riving for that purpose at L’Orient, on board 
a Portuguese frigate, be was refused even 
permission to land. Bonap irtc had previously 
declared that the Portuguese should pay 
with tears of blood for the insults they had 
offered the French republic. On his re- 
turn to Portugal, Araujo found that his old 
antagonist Pinto had, by the use of the same 
means as himself, sheer bribery, obtained a 
treaty of peace, hut a most disgraceful one, 
from Spain, which was signed on the Gth of 
June, 1801, at Badajoz, and was followed by 
another between France and Portugal, signed 
at Madrid on the 1 9th of September. After 
the peace of Am ens, Araujo was named 
Portuguese ministt r at St. Petersburg, from 
which he was recalled in 1803 to the cabinet 
of Lisbon ns secretary of state; and on the 
death of the Ck)unt de Villaverde in 180G, he 
was appointed his provisional successor in two 
departments of the ministry which he had 
held, so that in fact Araujo was at the head 
of the Portuguese cabinet. 

In this situation he occupied himself in 
promoting the internal improvements of the 
country, in improving the navigation of the 
Tagus and I.ima, patronising the introduc- 
tion of the glass, pjiper, cotton, and wool ma- 
nufactures, and various other measures of 
the same character, which, in more peaceful 
times, might have attached honour to his 
name. He procured a decree for the forma- 
tion of a collection of books, models of ma- 
chines, &c. for the royal chamber of com- 
merce, and became director of the school of 
cngra'ving, which Bartolozzi, at his recom- 
mendation, w'as invited over from London to 
superintend. He putroni.sed Brotero, the 
Portuguese botanist, in the publication of his 
“ Phytographia laisitana ; ” in return for 
which Brotero bestowed on a new genus of 
plants the name Araujia. He appeared, in 
the meanwhile, to have totally lost sight of 
the dangers which impended over Portugal 
from the ambition of Spain and the still 
more dangerous and reckless ambition of 
France. In 180G, Talleyrand threatened Lord 
Lauderdale, in the n(‘gotiations then carry- 
ing on, that if i)cace w as not agreed upon, 
the French army, then at Bayonne, should 
immediately inarch for the conejuest of Por- 
tugal. The news had no soon reached Mr. 
Fox, who was then on his death-bed, than 
orders were despatched to Lord St. Vincent 
to sail for the Tagus, an English army of 
ten thousand men intended for Sicily was 
countermanded, with the view of changing 
its destination for Portugal, and the En- 
glish embassy at Lisbon had orders to make 
>ffers to the Portuguese government of un- 
iniitcd pecuniary aid. Araujo insisted that 
the apprehensions of the English govern- 
ment w'crc merely the effect of a panic terror, 
and positively rejected both its military and 
pecuniary assistance, on the ground that it 
would compromise the neutrality of Portugal. 
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Souza, count de Funchal, the Portuguese 
ambassador at I^ondon, states that he did no 
dare to ask anything from the British go 
vernment for fear of being disavowed b 
the ministry at home. A mere accident lee 
to Funchal’s obtaining permission from Can- 
ning for the Portuguese to close their port 
against the English if it should be neces 
sary ; and this permission, which he at once 
sent off to Lisbon, arrived there aboui 
two days before, on the 12th of August, 
Araujo was shocked by the sudden and im 
perioiis demand of Rayneval, the French 
and (’ainpo-Alange, the Spanish, ambassador, 
to close his ports against the English, seize al' 
of that nation then in Portugal, and declare 
war against it in twenty days. Tie delayed 
the order to close the ports till four English 
convoys had sailed with all the British sub 
j(*ets who chose to leave the kingdom, ant 
then availed himself of the permission the 
English cabinet had given. Araujo sup 
posed that by this compliance with the 
orders of Napoleon the danger was averted : 
and it is even saiel that he, eine of whose 
eilRccs was that of minister ed‘ war, was ab- 
solutely unaware that a J’rench invading 
army had ente*red Portugal till the 2Gth 
e)f November, when it was close upem 
liishon. It was to Lord Strangford, the 
I'higlish ambassador, that the Portuguese 
court w'as then indebted for the news of 
Bonaparte’s declaration, that the house of 
Braganza had ceased to reign, on which the 
resolution was taken to sail for Brazil. The 
])ublic indignation was so strong against 
Araujo, that he was obliged to embark 
under cover of night on hoard of the squa- 
dron, which a fortunate ebange of wind en- 
abled to leave the Tagus on the 29th, just in 
time to escape the advanced guard of the 
French, which entered Lisbon at nine o’clock 
on the following morning. But for this 
change of wind, the Portuguese fleet as well 
as the capital might have fallen into the 
j)ower of the French, while neither one nor 
the other would have been in any clanger from 
such a force as that then under the command 
of Junot, the French invader, had there been 
the most ordinary preparation for defence. 

Araujo took writh him to Brazil his mi- 
neralogical collection, which had been ar- 
ranged by Werner, and a printing apparatus, 
which he had recently imported from Lon- 
don. Incredible as it may appear, there was 
at the time of his arrival no other printing 
apparatus in Rio Janeiro. He had now 
ample time to occupy himself in the quiet 
pursuits of science, as the unpopularity 
which attended the discovery of his inca- 
pacity for active government, compelled the 
prince regent to dismiss him from his 
offices, though he was still retained as a 
member of the ctmncil of state. Ilis fa- 
vourite study was chemistry, which he pur- 
sued with such success as to he able to i 
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establish a new manufactory of porcelain, 
and found a school of chemistry and phar- 
macy, which had been much needed in 
Brazil. He introduced the cultivation of 
tea into the royal botanic garden of Alagoa 
de Freitas, and cultivated in his own be- 
tween twelve and fourteen hundred plants, 
of which he commenced a catalogue under 
the title of “ Hortus Araujensis.” He in- 
troduced a machine for sawing wood, and 
imported from England a Scotcli alembic, 
which, with his improvements, is now in 
general use in the sugar-works of Brazil. 
The whole of this time, however, he felt 
deeply that he was under disgrace, and, in 
the year 1810, he addressed to the prince 
regent a paper in which he defended him- 
self against the Count de Linhares and other 
calumniators, who accused him of having 
acted as minister, not only with weakness 
but w'ith treachery. In reply he received 
from the regent a letter of approbation, con- 
cluding with his promotion to the grand 
cross of the order of Christ. The day in 
wliich he received it, the 17th of March, 
1810, he considered, according to Mendo 
Trigoso, tlie hapjiiest of his life. Four years 
after, in 1814, he was named to the vacant 
ministry of Mairne and the colonies, and 
in 181.5, created Count da Barca. On the 
death of the Marquis de Aguiar, in January, 
1817, he was entrusted with all the three 
secretaryships of state, or, in other words, be- 
came not only the prime but Uie sole mi- 
nister. He died at Rio Janeiro on the 21st 
">f June, 1817, and was buried at the church 
»f St. Francisco dc Paula in that city. 

As a minister in Brazil Araujo repaired 
n some small degree the errors he had com- 
mitted in Portugal, and he became popular 
from the affability of his manners ; hut it 
IS evident from the whole course of his his- 
tory, that he was eminently unqualified to 
lirect the affairs of a nation in times of 
difficulty. Even as a diplomatist, the re- 
•utation which he acquired for procuring 
rom the revolutionary government of France, 
treaty favourable for Portugal, was lost by 
lis imprudence in allowing the means of 
uccess to become known, and so destroying 
!:. As a minister of public instruction, he 
light probably have been of much use to 
Portugal in more tranquil times. 

Araujo had a taste for poetry, and as- 
ired to the honours of a poet. During 
lis residence at the Hague, he had com- 
nenced two tragedies, which he completed 
it Brazil, hut neither of which, so far as wc 
.re aware, has yet been published. It is 
'ngular that in both cases he should have 
hosen subjects which had been so suc- 
essfully treated before him by Portuguese 
locts, that his works must necessarily sug- 
gest a comparison with the three fine-st 
ragedies in the national drama. The first 
f them was on Inez de Castro, the subject 
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of the master-pieces of Ferreira and Gomes ; 
the second on Osmia, a story already 
dramatised by Donna Catherina de Sousa. 
In a conversation at the Hague with his 
friend Don Jose Maria de Sousa, since be- 
come well known from his magnificent 
edition of the Lusiad, Araujo disputed the 
opinion of Sousa, that it was impossible, in 
a poetical translation, to preserve both the 
spirit and the form of the original, and 
a few days after presented him with a ver- 
sion which he had employed himself in 
making, of Dryden’s “ Ode on St. Cecilia’s 
Day,” into Portuguese. In this translation, 
a portion of which is given in Bouterwek’s 
“ History of Portuguese Poetry,” there is the 
same iiuTuber of verses, and the same dis- 
position of rhymes as in the original ; and if 
we decline to admit the opinion of the Por- 
tuguese* critics, that it has equal fire and 
elegance, it must still be owned that Araujo 
has succeeded wonderfully well in a very 
dlllieult undertaking. This translation, as 
well as some others by Araujo, of dilferent 
poems of Gray, including liis Elegy, was 
published in a small volume at Hamburg, 
in 1799, by De Sousa. The most inte- 
resting essay in prose, by Araujo, was a 
defence of (.''amoens against the censures 
of his French translator Laharpe, who had 
only rendered him from one language into 
the other, by the help of an interlineary 
version, and was therefore ill-qualified to 
discern the beauties of the original in 
])oint of style. This essay was read be- 
fore the Portuguese Academy of Sciences. 
(Mendo Trigoso, FAotjio ITistonco in ///.v- 
foria c JMcinoriaft da Aatdcmia Real das 
Sciencjas de JJshoa^ tomo viii. part 2. 1.5 — 
4f). ; article hy Constancio in Jiiographie 
llnivcrseUe^ edit, of 1843, ii. 142 — 140.; 
Souza, count de Funchal, As Quatro Cout- 
cidencias de Datas, and Araujo, llepresenla- 
both in O Campedo Vortiajuez^ i. 151. &c., 
208. &c. ; Imiz Gonvalves dos Sanctos, Afe- 
morias para servir d Historia do lienio dc 
JJraziU ii. 104, 129.) T. W. 

ARAUJO, FRANCISCO DE CORREA 
D’. [Araitxo, Fuancis(’o dk Correa d’.] 

ARAUJO, PE'DRO DE, a Spanish sculp- j 
tor, who, after the death of Henriciue Cardon j 
in 1700, was appointed sculptor to the King | 
of Spain in his stead, with the salary of one j 
hundred ducats per annum. (Cean Bermudez, | 
Dircionorio llistoricoj Sec.) R. N. W. 

ARAUXO or ARAUJO, FRANCISCO 
DE CORREA D’, a Spanish Dominican 
friar, descended from a noble and ancient 
family, was first the organist of St. Salvador, 
at Seville, then a professor in the university 
of Salamanca, and finally bishop of Segovia. ! 
He died in 1663. He was the author of : 
several theoretical works on music, which 
are preserved in the royal library at Lisbon. 
(Fork el, Litterafnr der Musik.) E. T. 

A'RBACES (’Ap)3c£icr?s) was the founder of 
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the Median kingdom, according to the account 
of Ctesias, which is preserved by Diodorus. 
The account is that Sardanapalus, the king 
of Assyria, had reduced his emj)irc to the 
greatest weakness by his effeminate luxury. 
The troops which guarded his caj)ital, Ninus 
(Nineveh), were composed of detachments 
from the different provinces, and were re- 
viewed every year. The contingent sent 
from Media was commanded by Arbaces, and 
that from Babylonia by Belesys, a Chaldivau 
priest skilled in the prophetic art. Tin's 
man predicted to his friend Arbaces that he 
was destined to rule over the wliole empire 
of S.Mrdanapahis; and Arbaces, in his turn, 
promised Belesys that, on the fulfilment of 
his prediction, he would give him tlie satrapy 
ofBab^rlon. Other leaders of the Assyrian 
forces w'cre drawn into the conspiracy, wliich 
ended, after a sharp struggh*, in the defeat 
and s(‘lf-murder of Sardanapalus, and the 
accession of Arbaces to the throne of Assyria. 
[Bkeesvs; Sardanapalus.] He fixed the 
seat of empire at EchaUnia, where lie reigned 
for twenty-eight years, having the fame of 
wisdom and moderation. The following is a 
list of his successors, with the lengths assigiu'd 
to their reigns by Diodorus : Mandauces fifty 
years, Sosarmus thirty, Artycas fifty, Ar- 
bianes twenty-two, Artieus forty, Artynes 
twenty-two, Astibaras forty, Aspadas or As- 
tyages thirty -five. Hence the whole dura- 
tion of the Median empire w'ould be three 
hundred and seventeen y(*ars ; and thus 
reckoning backwards from the overthrow of 
Aslyages by Cyrus, in .559 n. c., we get 876 
n. c. as the date of the accession of Arbaces. 

The difficulties which beset this account, 
especially when compared with that of Hero- 
i dotus, are noticed, for the sake of avoid- 
! ing repetition, in subsequent articles. The 
most probable solution of those difficulties 
which has been yet proposed is that by Hee- 
ren, who supposes that the kingdoms founded 
by Arbaces and by Deioccs wx*re distinct from 
each other, that each of the two dynasties 
reigned over a different part of Asia, and 
that the two were united under Astyages. 
(Diodorus, ii. 24 — 34.) P. 8. 

A'RBACES (^AppdKTis), the satrap of 
Media, w'us one of the four generals of the 
army with which Artaxerxes II. opposed the 
attack of his brother Cyrus (jl c. 401 ). (Xona- 
plion^ Anabasis, i. 7. § 12., vii. 8. $ 25.) P. S. 

ARBTICTHION. [Arketjon.] 

ARBASl'A, CE'SARE, an Italian painter 
of Saluzzo in Piedmont of the end of the six- 
teenth century. He was a j^ainter of great 
ability, and one of the founders or first mem- 
bers of the academy of St. Luke at Rome, 
and one of the first instructors in it. Ho 
painted some excellent works at Malaga and 
Cordova in fresco and in oil. For a picture 
of the Incarnation, and some other works in 
the cathedral of Malaga, he was paid three 
thousand ducats. At Cordova, in 1583, ho 
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painted in fresco the martyrs of that place in 
the sanctuary of the cathedral. Arbasia wen 
to Spain about 1579, and pDbablylel’t tliai 
country nine years afterward i with Federigc 
Zucchero, his former master, and with him 
went to Rome, which may account for hii 
being connected with the foundation of th( 
academy of St. Luke: Federigo Zucchero 
was its first president. Lanzi mentions only 
two of Arhasiu’s works in Italy, — the ceiling 
of the chureh of the Benedictines at Savigliano 
and some frescoes in the town hall of Saluzzo. 
In IfiOl he was granted a pension by his 
governnieut. lie died in 1614, and, as Ber- 
mudez seems to think, in Spain. This date 
of his death is learned from a drawing of 
Arbasia by Don J uan do Alfaro. Palomino’s 
account of this painter is incorrect in nearly 
every fact. (Cean Bermudez, Dicciomtrk 
IlisloricOf ^c.; liUnzi, Sturia Pittorica, 

R. N. W. 

ARBAUD DE PORCHE'RES, FRAN- 
('OIS I)’, was born at Saint JMaximiii in 
Provence some years before the end of the 
sixteynth century. lie was sent by his 
parents for education to Paris, where he be- 
came tlie pupil and friend of the poet Mal- 
lierbe, who at his death in 1628 bequeathed 
him one half of his library. It has been 
said that D’Arbaud w'as rewarded by Henry 
IV. with a pension of fourteen hundred 
livres for a sonnet on the eyes of Gabriellc 
d’Estrees, but ^Tazaugues, who is the prin- 
cipal authority for the facts of his life, treats 
the whole story as apocryphal, and the 
“ Biographic Universclle,” which credits it, 
assigns both the sonnet and the pension to 
Laugier do Poreheres, a contemporary of 
D’Arbaud, a fellow-poet and fellow-aeadc- 
mieian, who from the resemblance in their 
names has often been confounded with him. 
The appellation of Poreheres was taken by 
both from the village Poreheres near Forcal- 
quier, which belonged in part to each, and the 
form of name here adopted seems the cor- 
rect one, though they arc often called by dif- 
ferent authors Poreheres d’Arbaud, Poreheres 
liaugier, &c. During a part of the regency of 
Marie de Medicis, which lasted from 1610 till 
1614, D’Arbaud held the singular official post 
of “ Superintendent of the Nocturnal Plea- 
sures” of the court, which is said by Papon to 
have been at that time a very honourable office. 
He afterwards experienced a want of court 
favour, but finally, through the influence of 
his friend the Abbe Boisrobert, obtained from 
Cardinal Richelieu a pension of six hundred 
livres and the nomination to a place in the 
French Academy, established in 1635, of 
which he was one of the first members. We 
are told, however, that he subsequently left 
Paris ‘ dissatisfied with the court in general 
and the cardinal in particular, whom Saint 
Evremond in his comedy of the “ Academi- 
cian” represents him as perpetually blaming, 
that he retired to Burgundy, married there, 
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and died “ in a great mediocrity of fortune 
in the year 1640.” 

In poetry D’Arbaud was a close imitator 
of his friend Malherbe. It is said by Ihipon 
that his verses are “ infinitely superior to 
those of the Provencal poets who had pre- 
ceded him.” His published works arc : — 1. 
“ Parai)hrase dcs Pscauracs graduels,” at the 
end of which are “ Poesies sur divers Sujets,” 
Paris, 1633, 8vo. ; and 2. “Les J*seaumes 
de la Penitence de David, traduits en Fran- 
c;ois,” Grenoble, 1651, 12nio, It may be ob- 
served that his brother Jean d’Arbaud is also 
stated to have published a translation of the 
Psalms at Grenoble, in 1651 : the publication 
may possibly have been a joint one, in which 
Jean inserted some of the compositions of 
his deceased brother. The poets of that 
time were much in the habit of exercising 
their talents on the Psalms. Some occasional 
poems by D’Arbaiid on public events, “the 
Siege of Rocelle,” &c., will be found, in con- 
junction w’ith those of other poets, in the con- 
temporary collections entitled “Lcs Muses 
ralliees,” “Le Parnasse Royal,” and “Le 
Cabinet des Muses.” His best extant pieces 
are an ode to Louis XIII. and one to Cardinal 
Richelieu in return for liis pension. He had 
written a poem on the “Magdalen,” which, 
to judge from the praises given it by Raean, 
must have been the best of his works, but it 
was never printed and appears to be lost. 

(Pellisson and D’Olivet, HLstoi^e de VAc.a^ 
demie Frangaise [containing a letter by Ma- 
zaugues, president of the parliament of Aix], 
*dit. of 1743, i. 239—242. ; Papon, Jlistoirc 
gMrale de Provence, iv. 754. &c.) T. W. 

ARBAUD, JEAN D’, brother of Fran- 
cois d’Arbaud, was also a poet, but had less 
talent than Fran 9 ois. His only work of 
length was a translation of the Psalms, pub- 
lished at Grenoble in 1651, and reprinted at 
Marseille in 1684. Some remarks with re- 
gard to it occur in tlie article on Francois. 

Ilistoi re gene rale de Provence, iv. 755.) 

T. W. 

ARBELLES, ANDRE' D’. [ANuiui 
d’A riikllrh.] 

ARBE TTO, ARBE'TION, ARBI'TION, 

>r ARBTETHION, (^'Ap^erlwv, ^hp^irlwv, or 
'ApfiaiOiwu'), a distinguished Roman general, 
held the consulship with Lollianus in a. d. 
355, during the reign of the Emperor Con- 
stantins. Ammianus Marccllinus says, in his 
usual extravagant style, that Arbetio was a 
dangerous intriguer : that like a snake which 
suddenly darts on the passenger from its 
hole, he made his way from the rank of a com- 
mon soldier to the highest military offices ; 
iiid that without any provocation he polluted 
lis conscience through an insatiable desire 
>f mischief. On his accession to the consul- 
;hip, Arbetio w^as magister equitum. This 
consulate is distinguished by two laws 
important in ecclesiastical history, but to 
which Arbetio seems to have contributed 
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less than the emperor. The first law was. 
that no man should marry his sister-in 
law, nor a woman her brother-in-law, am 
that the children of such a marriage should 
be considered bastards ; the second law was. 
that the suits of bishops should be brouglr 
before a tribunal comi)osed of bishops, and 
not before the ordinary courts of justice. A 
short time after entering on his consulship. 
Arbetio took the field against the Alemanni 
Lentienses, who lived probably in the neigh- 
bourhood of the present town of Linz on the 
Danube, and who had invaded that part of 
Rlwtia which was adjacent to tlie Lacus 
lirigantinus or the Lake of Constance. The 
emperor stopped at Curia, now Chur, the 
capital of Graubiindten, and Arbetio ad- 
vanced upon the Alemanni, by whom he was 
beaten in a first engagement. In a second 
he obtained a complete victory, which, how- 
ever, he princii)ally owed to the skill and 
courage of three tribuni militum, Seniauelius, 
Bappo, and of Arinthmus, who became the 
first Roman general in the reign of Valens. 
Silvaiius, a Roman general, but a Frank by 
origin, having excited the jealousy of Arbe 
tio, Arbetio contrived his rival’s appoint- 
ment to the command in Gaul, hoping that 
lie should find an opportunity of ruininghim 
during his absence. For this purpose he 
produced several letters, which had the sig- 
nature of Silvauus, but the contents were 
forged by Arbetio, who had erased the 
original words and substituted others ’which 
were calculated to compromise Silvanus and 
some of his friends as traitors to the emperor. 
When (Constantins saw the letters, he ordered 
tliose friends of Silvanus to bo arrested, 
and .summoned him to justify himself. Rut 
Arbetio contrived that the imperial com- 
mand should be taken to Gaul by one Apo- 
demus, his instrument, wlio did not deliver 
his message, but began by confiscating the 
estates of Silvanus in Gaul. On these pro- 
ceedings Silvanus thought himself lost, 
and chose the only way of saving himself 
from ruin — open rebellion. This was what 
Arbetio desired and expected. Silvanus 
assumed the imperial title at Cologne, and 
his forces were so considerable that Ursicinus, 
who commanded the troops of Constantius 
that were employed against the rebel, went to 
(Cologne under the pretext of an interview with 
Silvanus, and of joining his party. Silvanus, 
was surprised and miwdered by an armed 
band belonging to Ursicinus in the church 
of St. Severin, where his tomb still remains. 
This happened most probably in the month 
of August, 355. In 357 the Comes Verissi- 
mus and one Dorus accused Arbetio of a 
conspiracy against the emperor. The guilt 
of Arbetio is not quite evident, although it | 
seems that there was sufficient ground to | 
accuse him. However, he conducted himself j 
with so much cunning that the accusation | 
resulted in nothing. Dorus disappeared, and ■ 
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Verissimus remained silent. When Ursi- 
cinus was charged with not having prevented 
the fall of Amida in Mesopotamia, w hieh had 
been taken by Sapor, the king of Parthia, in 
359, Arbetio was one of his judges, and 
Ursicinus was dismissed from his post. In 
361 Arbetio commanded against the Par- 
thians, and in the same year Constantius 
sent him against Julian, who advanced into 
Illyria at the head of a rebellious army. 
After the death of Constantius and the 
accession of Julian in 361, Arbetio was 
appointed by Julian member of a commis- 
sion which was to inejuire into the conduct 
of several of the ministers and courtiers 
of the late emperor Constantius. At the 
head of the commission was Sallustius, the 
pradect of the east, but Arbetio’s influence 
secmis to have prevailed over that of the pre- 
sident as well as the other members. The 
commission, which sat at C'halcedon, acted with 
great severity. After this Arbetio retired 
from public life. Rut during the rebellion 
of Procopius against the emperor Valens, 
in 365, his name appears again. Procopius 
tried to persuade Ar])etio to join his party, but 
he declined the proposition, and the rebel in 
revenge ordered the house of Arbetio to be 
burned and his wealth to be plundered. In- 
furiated by tliis insult, Arbetio, who was then 
an old man, listened to the proposal of Valens, 
who wished to have him in his camp for the 
puri)ose of employing him in inducing the 
rebels to leave their leader, a business for 
which he thought Arbetio well fitted. Ar- 
betio showed that writh his bad qualities he 
possessed some good ones, and that his love 
•f intrigue was not the result of timidity. 
He showed his grey hairs to the troops of 
the rebel Procoi)ius who were inclined to 
defection ; he called them his children and 
companions in arms, and exhorted them to 
leave the rebel and to fight once more under 
their old commander for their lawdul em- 
peror. Upon this Goinoarius, one of the 
principal generals of Procopius, forsc ok his 
master, and went over to the emperor. Am- 
inianus MarcelJinus and Eunapius both say 
hat Arbetio was then an old man. The 
vents of the last years of Arbetio and the 
ear of his death are unknown. (Ammianus 
Marcellinus, xiv. 11., xv. 2. 4, 5. 8., xvi. 4. 

3, 7., XX. 2., xxi. 13., xxvi. 9. ; Zosimus, 

V. 1 — 10. ; Socrates, ii. c. 34. ; Eunapius, p. 
'3. ed. Bonn.) • W. P. 

A'RBITER, PETRO'NIUS. [Petro- 
Nius Arbiter.] 

ARBLAY, MADAME D*. [Bubnev.] 
A'RBOGAST, ARBOGA'STES, (’ApiSo- 
fda-T-nSf) was a Frank who entered the Roman 
service mid commanded with great success 
igainst the Germans, especially the Alemanni, 
ind in Macedonia and Thessaly, during the 
eign of Gratian. This emperor, after having 
lost a battle against the rebel Maximus, fled 
into the Provincia Lugdunensis in Gaul, 
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where he was put to death by Andra^thius, 
the commander of the cavalry of Maximus, in 
A. j>, 383. The successors of Gratian were 
Theodosius in the eastern empire, and Valen- 
tinian II. in the western empire, which was dis- 
puted by Maximus, who assumed the purple, 
and advanced upon Italy. Valentinian, a young 
man without experience, being unable to stop 
the progress of Maximus, who had passed the 
Alps, fled to Thessalonica (a. d. 387), and 
implored the assistance of Theodosius, who 
immediately took the field against Maximus. 
He sent Arbogast, who was then inagister 
militum, against Victor, the son of Maximus, 
on whom his father had conferred the dignity 
of Caesar and the governorship of Gaul. 
Arbogast defeated him, and Victor lost his 
life in the contest, the consequence of which 
was that the authority of Valentinian was re- 
established in a great part of Gaul. Andra- 
gathius, who then commanded the fleet of 
Maximus in the Ionian Sea, hearing of Arbo- 
gast’s victory, in a fit of despair drowned 
himself in the sea. In the following year, 
A. D. 388, Maximus was defeated near Aqui- 
leia by Theodosius, and put to death with 
the reluctant consent of Theodosius. Valen- 
tinian now felt that Arbogast w’as no less 
dangerous thau Maximus. Arbogast con- 
tinued to command the Roman army in Gaul. 
His eminent military talents and his general 
character won the affections of the soldiers, 
who gradually ceased to obey Valentinian, 
and became ready instruments in the liands 
of their leader. The authority of Arbogast 
was not confined to the army : he usurped 
the civil administration, and conferred the 
principal offices upon his adherents. *Valen- 
tiniaii visited Gaul and took up his resi- 
dence at Vienna (Vienne in Dauphine), hut 
he soon felt that he was little better than the 
prisoner of Arbogast. At last the unfor- 
tunate emperor saw that he must either ab- 
dicate or resort to hold measures. He sum- 
moned Arbogast before him, and gave him a 
paper by which he was dismissed from his 
employments. Arbogast impudently ex- 
claimed, “ Thou hast not given me my au- 
thority and thou canst not take it from me 
and tearing the paper in pieces he threw it 
contemptuously at the foot of the imperial 
throne. Roused by indignation, Valentinian 
sprung from his seat, and snatching a sword 
from one of the guards, was going to attack 
his general, but flie guards interfered, and 
after a useless struggle, the emperor desisted 
from violence. ,A few days .after (1.0th of 
May, 392) Valentinian was found dead in 
his room, and Arbogast and his adherents 
gave it out that the emperor had hanged 
himself. [Valentinian.] The' general opi- 
nion, however, was that Valentinian had been 
murdered by order of Arbogast ; and this 
opinion prevailed at the court of Theodosius, 
whom Arbogast tried in vaiii'to convince that 
Valentinian died a natural death. Theodosius, 
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however, did not yet venture to declare war 
against Arbogast He dismissed Arbogast’s 
ambassadors with the usual presents, but se- 
cretly organised a numerous army to be ready 
for the contest Although possessed of the 
imperial power,^ Arbogast seems to have seen 
danger in the imperial name. He seated on 
the throne the rhetorician Eugenius, a learned 
man, who had been his private secretary, 
and who then held the important office of 
magister officiorum. To induce Theodosius 
to recognise Eugenius as emperor was the 
principal commission of Arbogast’s ambas- 
sadors at Constantinople, but, as already 
stated, they did not succeed, and their nego- 
ciations were principally checked by the 
revengeful intrigues of Galla, the wife of 
Theodosius, and the sister of Valentinian. 

The contest between Arbogast and Theo- 
dosius began in a. d. 394. The army of 
Theodosius, reinforced by a strong body of 
Huns, Alani, Iberians, and Goths, advanced 
from Pannonia towards the north-eastern 
part of 'Italy. The army of Eugenius, or 
rather of Arhogjist, consisted of the Roman 
legions in Gaul, of a strong body of Romans 
raised in Italy by Flavian, once the com- 
mander of the pnetorians of Valentinian, and 
an auxiliary body of Germans, principally 
Franks, whose support Arbogast owed to his 
great influence over all the Teutonic tribes 
which were then hovering on the frontiers of 
Gaul and Italy. Arbogast led his army 
towards the Julian Alps as far as the river 
Frigidus, now the Wippach, and after having 
ordered Flavian to fortify the Alpine passes, 
and put tli(* Emperor Eugenius in his rear, he 
waited for Theodosius. The lii^pt lieutenant 
of Theodosius was Stilicho ; Gainas and Ala- 
ric commanded the Goths, and Bacurius the 
Iberian.s. The engagement took place on the 
Gth of December, a. d. 394. t)n the first 
day Theodosius made a fruitless attack on 
the troops of Flavian, Avho defended the 
jni.sses through which Theodosius was obliged 
to descend into Italy : ten thousand of the sol- 
diers of Theodosius, and Bacurius, the leader 
of the Iberians, fell. Stilicho and Timasius, 
who was likewise a general of Theodosius, 
advised him to retreat ; but in the night the 
emperor dreamed that he saw the apostles 
John and Pliilip riding on horseback at the 
head of his army, and he resolved to make 
a fresh attack. Theodosius was aided by 
treason and defection iimong the commanders 
of his opponent, several of whom deserted 
the ranks of Arbogast, and went over to 
Theodosius. The army of Eugenius was 
routed after an obstinate struggle in which 
Arbogast was successful, till a thunder storm 
burst from the Alps and drove showers of 
dust and hail in the faces of his soldiers. 
Eugenius was made prisoner and put to death. 
Arbogast fled into the mountains, and after 
having wandered about during two days 
threV himself on his sword. (Zosimus, 1. iv. 
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pp. 243. 266. 275. &C., 278. &c., 282. 
ed. Oxford, 1679 ; Philostorgius, xi. p. 
484—486. ed. Valesius ; Jomandes, p. 55. 
ed. Lindenbrog. Theophanes, p. 60, 61. 
ed. Paris, calls Arbogast, Artabasdus, and 
says that he was a native of Galatia, both of 
which are mistakes. Claudian, in III. Cons. 
Honorii, v. 96. &c., IV. Cons. Honorii, v. 
72. &c. Claudian’s description of the battle 
on the Frigidus is a tasteless exaggeration, 
and he surpasses the limits even of poetic 
licence.) W. P. 

ARBOGAST, LOUIS FRANCOIS AN- 
TOINE, born at Mutzig in Alsace, in 1759. 
He was first professor of mathematics in the 
school of artillery at Strassburg, afterwards 
rector of the university in the same city, and 
he died professor of mathematics in the 
central school of the Bas-Rhin department, 
at Strassburg, April 8. 1803. He had pre- 
viously represented that department in the 
legislative assembly and the national con- 
vention, but even in that capacity, he took 
no ]iart in i)olitics, and confined himself to 
legislative measures connected with science, 
or with education and the committee of public 
instruction, of which last he was one of the 
chief promoters. (^Uioyr. Univ. the only 
authority we know of.) 

In 1 789, he presented to the Academy of 
Sciences an “Essai sur de nouveaux i)rin- 
cipes de Calcul Differentiel et Integral, inde- 
pendant de la theorie des infiniments petits, 
et de celle des limit^s.” This essay was never 
])ublished, hut, by the description given of it 
in the “ Calcul des Derivations,” it seems to 
have taken the same ground which Lagrange 
afterwards occupied, the hint being taken 
in some degree from a previous jiaper of 
laigrange. In 1792 he gained the prize of 
the academy of St. Petersburg for a memoir 
oil the arbitrary .functions introduced by 
partial integration. This memoir is printed, 
but has become extremely scarce. 

The principal work of Arbogast, and the 
one which will preserve his name, is the 
“ Calcul des Derivations,” 4to. Strassburg, 
1800. This work contains the first use 
(though not the first suggestion) of that 
method of using symbols of operation in- 
dependently of symbols of quantity, which, 
ill its most recent developments, has been 
called the Calculus of Operations. But it is 
principally devoted to the develoi>meiit^ of 
his method of derivations, generalisation 
of the derivation employed in the Difter- 
cntial Calculus, by which the development 
of any function of a polynomial is placed 
on the same footing, as to organisation, with 
the development of a function of a binomial 
by Taylor’s theorem. The work is filled 
with somewhat repulsive details of operation, 
derived from a very elegant and useful prin- 
ciple. The reader may form an idea of Ar- 
bogast’s results, though derived in a different 
manner, from the “ Penny Cyclopajdia” (article 
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“Taylor,” vol. xxiv. p. 129 — 132.), the “ Dif- 
ferential Calculus,” (Library of Useful Know- 
ledge, pp. 328--n336.), or from Mr. West’s 
posthumous “ Mathematical Treatises,” Edin- 
burgh, 1838. We are decidedly of opinion 
that Arbogast’s method has been underrated. 
I^e the “ Penny Cyclopaedia,” article* “ Rever- 
sion of Series,” vol. xix. p. 437., and also vol. 
xxiv. p. 131., note; see also the “Differ- 
ential Calculus,” just cited, p. 602. A. De M. 
ARBOGASTES. [Arbogast.] 
ARBO’REO. [Arborio.] 

ARBO'REUS, JOANNES, a native of 
Laon in Picardy, became a doctor of the 
Sorbonne, and published, in the sixteenth 
century, several theological works which 
once enjoyed reputation. In regard to the 
events of his life, Du Pin was not able to 


learn any thing, except that he had founded 
in the Sorbonne a perpetual mass to be said 
annually for the repose of his soul. Ills 
published writings are the following: — 1. 
“ Theosophim Tomi I. II., seu Expositio 
difficilliinorum Loconim Veteris et Novi 
Testamenti,” Paris, 1540, fol. This work 
is described by Du Pin as useful for the im- 
mense mass of citations which it accumulates 
from the Greek and Latin Fathers, in support 
of the propositions laid down at the com- 
mencement of each chapter. 2. “ Com- 
montarii in Ecclesiasten et in Canticum Can- 
ticorum,” Paris, 1531, 1537, fob, and, with the 
“ Commentarius in Proverbia,” Paris, 1553, 
fol. 3. “ Commentarii in Quatuor Evan- 
gelistas,” Paris, 1529, 1551, fol. 4. “ Expla- 
natio in omnes Divi Pauli Epistolas,” Paris, 
1553, fol. 5. “ Commentarius in Proverbia 
Salomoxfis.” Paris, 1549, fol. 6. “Coinmen- 
tarius ad Epistolas Publii Fausti Andrelini,” 
Cologne, 1507, 1509, 1526, 8vo., llelmstiidt, 
1662, 8vo. [Andrki.ini.] (Du Pin, iVoMiW/c 
ISihliothequc des Auteurs JEcclesiastiqucs^ xvi. 
40. ; Addling, Supplement to Jocher, Allgc- 
mcines (telehrten- Lex icon.') W. S. 

AIIBO'RIO, sometimes, though seldom, 
written ARB()'REO, is the name of an an- 
cient and noble family settled for many ages 
in Northern Italy. Its members claim a 
descent from those Arborii of Southern Gaul 


who were the maternal ancestors of the poet 
Ausonius. The more recent portion of their 
pedigree is better authenticated, and is old 
enough to satisfy a considerable genealo- 
gical ambition. Found in the course of the 
dark ages in Burgundy, they migrated into 
Piedmont, and were distinguished nobles of 
Vercelli as early as the twelfth century. In 
the ages succeeding that time they were 
usually styled Counts of Gattinara, from the 
principal lordship which tjujy possessed, lying 
some miles from Vcrcelli. The wealth and 
consequence of the family received consider- 
able accessions in the sixteenth century, 
through (Charles V.’s celebrated chancellor, 
who was its head ; and in more recent times 
it has become still more wealthy, having ex- 
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tensive possessions both in Piedmont and in 
Lombardy. In our own time the chiefs of 
the house of Arborio di Gattinara t^e title 
as Mai^uises of Brdme. Several of its mem- 
have been conspicuous enough to be here 
noticed. (Moreri, Dictionnaire Jlistorique.') 

W. S. 

ARBORIO DI GATTINARA, 
A'NGELO ANTO'NIO, was bom at, 
Pavia in 1658, and, being devoted to the j 
church from an early age, entered the order 
of the Barnahites. Having shown ability in 
public business, and i) 0 sscssing strong family 
influence, he was appointed by the pope in 
1706 to be bishop of Alessandria della 
Paglia; and in 1724 he was raised to the 
archbishopric of Turin, being at the same 
time made the royal almoner. He published 
some sermons, and a volume of synodical 
“ Dccreta and in virtue of these works he 
is placed on the file of Vercellese men of 
letters by the authors of the “ Storia della 
Vercellese Letteratura.” Their labours fur- 
nish succeeding biographers with the few de- 
tails now known concerning his private life. 
His name, however, has found its way into 
one chapter in the history of Italy, through 
the share which he had in one of the most 
singular political events of his day ; namely, 
the attempt made by Victor Amadeus I. in 
1731 to re-possess himself of the throne of 
Sardinia, which he had abdicated not long 
before in favour of his son, Charles Emmanuel 
HI. In the secret council which the reigning 
king summoned hastily to advise him, when 
his father presented himself and demanded 
the keys of the citadel of Turin, the Arch- 
bishop Gattinara was present. He spoke 
boldly and firmly, when all the other coun- 
sellors sat hesitatingly silent. Denina repre- 
sents him as having adduced arguments of 
sound policy to convince the king — doubt- 
less no reluctant convert — that he ought to 
refuse restitution of the crown to his father ; 
and Botta, after his favourite classical fashion, 
puts into the archbishop’s mouth a lon^ 
harangue, in which the arguments are rhe- 
torically enforced and illustrated. The his- 
torians, however, agree in saying that the 
orator was merely the organ of other parties, 
and particularly of the Marquis d’Ormea, the 
favourite minister of state. The minister 
availed himself of the respect due to the i)re 
late’s ven'^rablc age, and of the eftect to be 
anticipated from his known fluency of elo- 
quence, for recommending a measure which 
had been already determined ui)on, but which 
was so far open to cavil as to make the real 
advisers reluctant to incur the responsibility 
of being the first to suggest it. The arch- 
bishop died in 174.3. ( liwgraphie Uni- 

versellc^ Supplement ; Denina, Istoria della 
Judia Occidentale, lib. xvi. cap. 2. ; Botta, 
Storia d’ Ittdia sino al 1789, lib. xxxviii. ) 

'W. S. 

ARBORIO DI GATTINARA, GIO- 
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VANNI MERCURTNO, a younger brother 
of the archbishop Angelo, was bom in 1685, 
at Lucca, where his parents happened to be 
for a time. Entering the same religious , fra- 
ternity with his brother, he was appointed to 
succeed him as bishop of Alessandria. He 
retained that see till his death, which hap- 
pened at the seat of his bishopric in 1743. 
He published several orations delivered on 
public occasions, and a volume of “ Consti- 
tutiones Synodales.” (^Biographic Univer- 
selle. Supplement.') W. S. 

ARBO RIO DI GATTINA'RA, LUIGI, 
the second son of Luigi Giuseppe, marquis 
di Breme, is usually known as the Abbe di 
Breme. He was born at Turin in 1781. 
Displaying an early aptitude for literary ac- 
quirements, he became one of the most zealous 
and distinguished pupils of the Abbe di 
Caluso, then attached to the university of 
Turin. His sensitive mind was deeply 
affected by the death of his mother, which 
happened when he was very young ; and he 
had hardly recovered from this shock, when 
he vras exposed to another yet more severe, 
from a disappointment in love. In the despon- 
dency which these events inspired, he aban- 
doned those scenes of literature and active 
life in which he was best fitted to shine, and, 
at the age of twenty-two, obtaining a special 
dispensation, took priest’s orders. But the 
position of his father at the court of Eugene, 
the viceroy of Italy, soon tempted him to quit 
the retirement into whiQh he had thrown 
himself. He was appointed almoner of the 
viceroy, and afterwards governor of the 
viceregal pages. “ Thus recalled,” says his 
friend Sismondi, “to the bosom of a brilliant 
society, he distinguished himself there by his 
w'it, by the gentleness of his character, by his 
taste for literature, by his talent for i)oetry.” 
He appears to have given up all thoughts of 
rising in the church, for which indeed his 
disposition qualified him but indifferently. 
“ He was sincerely attached,” says Sismondi, 
“to a mild, philosophical, enlightened reli- 
gion ; but the priesthood was ill-suited for 
him. No man had a more loving heart, no 
man had more need of family affection.” In 
1807, he was made a chevalier of the Iron 
Crown, and received a place in the salaried 
council of state. On the restoration of legi- 
timacy in Piedmont, the abbe retained ibr 
some time his place as governor of the pages ; 
but the establishment was soon dissolved, 
and he afterwards devoted himself uninter- 
ruptedly to his literary avocations, residing 
principally, like his father, at Milan, There 
he became the friend of Silvio Pellico, of 
Counts Porro and Confalonieri, and of those 
other enlightened men who endeavoured, at 
the cost of so much suffering to themselves, 
to make literature the instrument of diffusing 
sound and liberal opinions on the great ques- 
tions of social interest. The Abbe di Breme 
was one of the literary contributors to the 
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famous Milanese journal called “II Concilia- 
tore,” which, after having struggled for a 
time against all the obstacles opposed to it, was 
forcibly suppressed by the Austrian govern- 
ment in 1820. Luigi di Brdme did not live 
to witness this disappointment His eldest 
brother, the Marquis di Sartirano, while hur- 
riedly conducting a physician to attend his 
sick father, was drowned in the river Ti- 
cino ; and another brother narrowly escaped 
sharing his fate. The abbe hastened to Turin 
to take charge of the marquis’s orphans ; but, 
falling into a sickness, which was caused or 
increased by grief and alarm, he lingered for 
some months, and died in the beginning of the 
year 1820, in the thirty-ninth year of his age. 

The Abbe di Breine is represented as 
having been one of the most accomplished 
men of our time. His studies embraced not 
only the literature of Greece, Rome, and 
modern Italy, but that of France, Spain, 
Germany, and England. He studied ardently 
likewise the Armenian language, in the hope 
of recovering translations of some of those 
masterpieces in Greek letters, the originals 
of which have perished. His views as to the 
theory of imaginative literature were those of 
the Romantic school, which he had learned in 
the course of his German reading, and which 
he advocated in the treatise that stands second 
in the following list of his pul}lished works. 
1. Several occasional poems addressed to the 
vice-queen of Italy, among which is particu- 
larly mentioned a canzone addressed to her 
in 1811, on her return from the baths of 
Abano. 2. “ Discorso intorno all’ Ingiustizia 
di alcnni Giudizj Letterarii Ttaliaiii,” Milan, 
181 G, 4to. 3. “Cenni Slorici degli Studii e 
della Vita di Tommaso Yalperga di Caluso,” 
Milan, 1817, 8vo.; a grateful tribute to the 
memory of his distinguished instructor. 4. 
“ Lcttera in Versi Sciolti, a Tommaso Val- 
perga di Caluso,” Milan, 1817, 8vo. .5. 
“Grand Coinmentaire sur un petit Article, 
I)ar un Vivant reinarquable sans Ic savoir ; ou. 
Reflections et Notes generalcs et particuliercs 
ii propos d’un Article qui le concernc dans la 
* Riogra})liie dcs Tlommcs Vivants,’ ” Geneva, 
1817. This article of half a page, upon which 
the abbe (with a testiness inherited from his 
father) thus thought it worth while to write 
a commentary of two liundred and twenty- 
one pages, treats him very scurvily indeed. 
It describes him as having been a con- 
temptible sycophant of Prince Eugene and 
his wife, and as having endeavoured, un- 
successfully, to maintain a similar position at 
court after the restoration. Sismondi says 
that the principal purpose of the pamphlet 
was, to render public homage to those patrons 
to whom the writer had owed so much, and 
whom he now saw neglected or calumniated, 
6. “Istruzione al Popolo sulla Vaccina c 
suoi Vantaggi,” Novara, 1818, 12mo. 7. 

“ Novelle Lcttcrarie,” IVIilan, 1820 ; a po- 
lemical paper directed against articles in 
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a Florentine periodical. 8. Contributions 
to the “ Conciliatore.” He edited also, in 
1819, Pellico’s “Francesca da Rimini,” and 
the same poet’s It^an, translation of Byron’s 
“ Manfred.” {Biographic UniverseUe^ Sup- 
plement, art. “Brdme;” Sismondi, in the 
Beohe Encyclop6dique, 1820, viii. 477 — 480. ; 
Biographic des Hommea Vivants, i. 475. ; 
Biographic Nouvcllc dcs Contemporains, iii. 
457. ; Annuaire Nicrologique, ii. 316. ; 

Pellico, Lc Mic Frigioni, preliminary notices, 
London, 1834.) W. S. 

ARBO RIO DI GATTINA'RA, LUIGI 
GIUSEPPE, MARQUIS DI BRE'ME, 
was born in 1754, at Paris, where his father 
then resided as ambassador from the court 
of Turin. In the ancient pedigree of the 
house of which he became the chief, and in 
the extensive possessions which belonged to 
hi n, both in Piedmont and in I^ombardy, 
the Maniuis di Breme possessed claims to 
court favour which were not likely to be 
overlooked by the princes under whom his 
early years were spent. Afterwards his 
talents for public business, united with a 
moderation or pliancy of oj)inions to which 
his detractors gave a less favourable name, 
recommended him still more strongly to the 
revolutionary rulers of Northern Italy, 

After having served, while very young, as 
a subaltern in the Piedmontese army, he de- 
voted himself to diplomacy, and discharged 
successively, during the years which pre- 
ceded the revolution, several important mis- 
sions. In 1782, he was appointed by Victor 
Amadeus 111. to be extraordinary envoy at 
Naples, after which he became ambassador at 
Vienna; and in 1791 he represented his 
.sovereign at the disastrous conference of 
Pilnitz. Returning to Piedmont after having 
held for a short time the embassy to iSladrid, 
he took part but occasionally in public affairs 
till the occupation of Piedmont by the French 
in 1798. He ^vas then sent to France as a 
hostage, and remained there for more than a 
year. In 1805, residing at Milan, he became 
personally known to Napoleon, who, finding 
him dis])osed to serve the new' imperial go- 
vernment, gave him a place in his council of 
state, and appointed him commissary-general 
for the army of Italy, an office which he 
filled with so much activity as to gain the 
confidence of the viceroy Eugene. Soon 
afterwards, accordingly, upon Eugene’s re- 
commendation, he was appointed minister of 
the interior for the kingdom of Italy ; and 
the concurring testimony of friends and ene- 
mies shows his administration to have been 
honest and judicious. Even the author of a 
history of the kingdom of Italy, which the 
marquis thought so unjust tow'ards him as to 
require the publication of a reply, asserts only 
that he was subservient and over-zealous to 
5 uch a degree as to disgust Napoleon, when, 
111 1807, he and the minister came again into 
personal communication. Shortly after that 
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time, Vaccari, the former secretary of state, 
was appointed to tiie ministry of the interior 
in room of the Marquis di Ihvnie ; who, how- 
ever, obtained honours of a less responsible 
kind as amends for his loss of real ])ower. He 
received the grand cross of tlie order of the 
Iron Crown, and was afterwards appointed 
president of Napoleon’s submissive senate. 
Upon the return of the King of Sardinia to 
Piedmont, in 1814, the marquis presented 
himself at the court of Turin. Supported by 
his known merits as a public servant, as well 
as by his wealth and rank, and his relationship 
to the king’s adviser the Count Saint Mar- 
san, he was received into the royal favour, 
and made treasurer of the order of Saint Mau- 
rice. His name appears again, but only for 
a moment, in the history of the Piedmontese 
revolution of 1821. When Victor Emma- 
nuel abdicated the throne, the Marquis di 
Br^me was one of the fifteen members whom 
the regent, the Prince of Carignano, nomi- 
nated as a provisional junta of government ; 
and in the arrangements which were imme- 
diately attempted for forming a permanent 
administration, the marquis was invited to 
take office as minister for foreign affairs. 
He declined, however, to aecept the perilous 
honour, an4 took no part in the short and 
abortive struggle which ensued. The offer, 
made in such circumstances, was a proof of 
his being regarded as a man who would have 
been acceptable to the party which was for 
the time predominant ; and the revolutionary 
leaders expressed great disappointment at the 
want of courage to which they attributed his 
refusal. The Marquis di Breme had four 
sons ; and, after the death of two of these in 
1820, as related in the last article, he re- 
tired to the country, and died at his estate 
of Sartirano, in 1828. 

Throughout his whole life he displayed a 
strong love of literary study and exertion. 
Having found at Naples, during his embassy 
there, a translation of Longus’s Greek ro- 
mance of Daphnis and Chloe by Arinibal 
Caro, he edited a small edition of it, printed 
by Bodoni. He publislied also several small 
treatises of his own, chiefly upon abstract* 
questions of soefial economy, and two pam- 
phlets in reply to historical works, in which 
his own name had been introduced in a man- 
ner with which he was dissatisfied. The pam- 
phlets bear the following titles: — 1. “Brevi 
Osservazioni d’un Piemontese intorno alcune 
inezatezze di Quattro llacconti venuti alia 
luce, sopra 1’ Attentata Rivoluzionc del Pie- 
monte nel 1821,” Parma, 1822. 2. “ Ob- 

servations du Marquis Arborio Gattinare de 
Breme, sur quehiues Articles pen exacts de 
rilistoire de 1* Administration du Royaume 
d’ Italic pendant la Domination des Pranyais, 
attribue a un nomme Coraccini, et traduites 
de ritalien,” Turin, 1823, ninety -four pages. 
(^Biographic Universelle, Supplement, art 
“ Brrime;” Biographic des Jlommcs Vivants. 
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i. 474.; Biographic Nouiwllc ties Conlcmpo- 
raim:^ iii. 45G, ; Coraccini, re <ic I' Ad 
ministration du llogaumc d' Italic, Paris, 18*2;i,p. 
xli. 184.; l)c la Bevuhition Vicnmniafsc, Paris, 
1821 [Santa RosaJ, p. 97. ; Pru ts Histonguc 
sur Ics Jicrolutions de Naples d dc. Picniont, 
Paris, 1821 [De Maistre], p. 143. yJlcruc 
Knctfclopediipic, xxi. 384.) W. S. 

AH BOR I ( ), MK RC U RI'NO, 1 )etter known 
as COUNT DI (SATTINA'R A, exercised an 
rnportant influence upon public affairs in (ier- 
many at the epoch of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. He was born at Vercelli iii Piedmont, 
in 1465. Guicciardini’s assertion that he 
was a man of low birth has been repeat- 
:dly refuted. He was a son, and became 
by inheritance the head, of the noble family 
of Arborio. Mercurino studied law profession- 
ally ; but from an early age he waa immersed 
in the business of the state ; and his reputa- 
tion as a jurisconsult was soon eclipsed by that 
which he gained as a statesman and diplo- 
matist. His first public employment was in 
the council of the Duke of Savoy ; and while 
thus engaged he became known, both in his 
official character and through professional 
services, to Margaret of Austria, Duke Phi- 
libert’s wife. That princess, after her hus- 
band’s death, on receiving from her father, 
the Emperor Maximilian, possession of her 
mother’s heritage, the duchy of Burgundy, 
appointed Arborio, in 1507, to be president 
of the parliament of the duchy. In the 
'ourse of the next year he wis employed by 
he emperor as a negociator with foreign 
powers. Thenceforth he continued to be 
closely connected with the imperial court; 
nd the connection became more intimate 
after the year 1518, when, partly in conse- 
quence of discontents among the Burgun- 
dian nobles, ending in an insurrection, he was 
removed from his place in the administration 
>f that province. The imperial favour w liicli 
he had enjoyed during the reign of IMax- 
imilian was continued, or rather increased, 
by the emperor’s grandson and successor. 
When Charles V., in 1520, came to Aix-la- 
(3iapelle to be crowned, he appointed the 
(k)unt di Gattinara to be his chancellor and a 
member of his privy council ; and he also 
commissioned him to compose and deliver the 
formal address of thanks to the electors. In no 
long time the chancellor had acquired Charles’s 
unlimited confidence, which he enjoyed with- 
out interruption during the whole remainder 
of his life. He was consulted and employed in 
all the most difficult and important emergencies 
of the emperor’s active reign. In 1 529 he was 
the principal agent of Charles in negociating the 
treaty of Cambray, and in effecting arrange- 
ments with the pope and the other powers of 
Italy. Indeed, it is said that there was only 
one important transaction of his time in 
which he had no share ; and the nature of 
this solitary exception was such as to show 
strikingly the independence and firmness of 
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his character. The transaction in question 
was the treaty of Madrid, settling? the terms 
of the liberation of Francis 1. lie not only 
declined taking part in the negociation of the 
treaty, hut (as (iuicciardini asserts) peremp- 
torily refused to affix his official signature to 
it, alleging that his office did not authorise 
him to do acts injurious or dishonourable to 
his master. 

In regard to the religious questions of the 
time, (jiattinaia’s i)osition was one which 
makes his character peculiarly interesting 
to Protestant students of history. It is al- 
lowed, by historians of all parties, that he was 
always the advocate of lenient and conciliatory 
measures towards the Reformers. There 
does not seem to be direct evidence as to the 
part he had in the rigorous proceedings 
against Luther at the diet of Worms, which 
took place before he had had time to acquire 
much of Charles’s confidence. But he evi- 
dently felt himself to be clear of all responsi- 
bilitv for the steps which were then adopted ; 
for, in the subsequent progress of the struggle, 
we see him again and again referring to the 
consequences of the edict of Worms, as 
proving how little good could be done by 
severity. In direct communications with the 
papal see, likewise, he insisted on the neces- 
sity of summoning a free council of the 
church, and of using other means for a reform 
in ecclesiastical constitution and discipline. 
In short his position is pcrliaps rightly un- 
derstood, when he is ranked among those 
cool spectatoi’S of the contest (then so nume- 
rous among tlie more enlightened Catholics, 
both churchmen and laics), who saw that the 
time had arrived for sweeping changes, but 
who conceived that nothing was reciuircd 
beyond a compromise, leaving the founda- 
tions of the church unremoved. It is not 
surprising to find that a person of this cha-^ 
racter u as a friend and correspondent ol 
Krasnius. The German leaders of the Re- 
fornuilioii, however, were extremely reluctant 
to regard the eloquent and powerful chancel- 
lor as thus indifferent to the great principles 
which they held. At several periods in his 
life they seem to have been willing to think, 
that he was positively favourable to their 
views even upon questions of doctrine. Lu- 
ther, in one of his letters, goes so far as to 
say, that perhaps God, to help them, had 
raised up this man to be like Naaman the 
Syrian, who believed in the I^ord of Hosts, 
although he went in with his master to bow 
himself in the house of Riminon. 

Whatever may have been the chancellor’s 
tendencies, he never gave way to them so 
far as cither to diminish his favour with his 
master, or to place himself in hostility to 
the court of Rome. The emperor continued 
to heap honours and rewards on him to the 
last, conferring on him several other lord- 
ships in addition to his hereditary possessions. 
Shortly before his death Pope Clement VII. 
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sought to attach him to his interests by the 
strongest ties which were at his command. 
Gattinara was no ecclesiastic, and had mar- 
ried in early youth. His wife, however, must 
have been dead in 1529 ; for he then accepted a 
cardinal’s hat. What effect the scarlet might 
have had upon his mind, there was not time 
to determine. He had been in bad health 
for some time, being afilicted severely with 
gout, and being carried in a litter to his 
reception in the college of cardinals. He 
exerted himself to the utmost in his public 
duties notwithstanding his bodily sulierings, 
and set out to accompany the emperor to 
the diet of Augsburg. The fatigues of the 
journey brought his disease to a crisis ; and 
he died at Innsbruck in June, 1530, aged 
sixty-five years. 

The reputation of Gattinara as an orator 
must be received upon the report of his con- 
temporaries. We possess hardly any of his 
writings. The oration which Guicciardini at- 
tributes to him (lib. xvL) on the treaty of 
Madrid, will of course be placed to the credit 
of the historian. His address of thanks to 
the electors of the Holy Roman Empire for 
the election of Charles has been preserved 
in what seems to be a genuine form. It will 
be found in the memoirs of him by Ilane and 
Gerdes, cited below ; being taken from Sabi- 
nus’s account of the emperor’s coronation, in 
Schard’s “Rerum (Sermanicarum Scriptorcs” 
(ii. 14.). In the memoirs there are likewise 
two letters of Gattinara to Erasmus. Ade- 
lung gives the two following titles as belong- 
ing to treatises of his still existing in 
manuscript. 1. “Sommaire Deduction des 
Querelles que la Maison d’Autriche et de 
Bourgogne a centre la Maison de France 
pour Ic Duchc de Bourgogne,’! said to be in 
the library of the cathedral at Dornick (in 
Holstein). 2. “ Instruction sur les Differens 
Droits de la Maison de Bourgogne.” 

The public events of Gattinara’s life, espe- 
cially those wdiich bear upon the history of the 
Reformation, arc related and commented upon 
in tw o memoirs (the first of them very elabor- 
ate), both of wliicl), however, are greatly defi- 
cient in personal details: 1. Hanes “Memoria 
Mcrcurini Arborei de Gattinara,” first pub- 
lished at Kiel, 1728, 4to., and again in his 
“ Historia Sacrorum si Luthero Emenda- 
torum,” 1729, 4to. p. 185 — 220. ; 2. Gerdes, 
“ Historia Evangelii Renovati,” 1744, i. 36. 
195 — 204. sections 19. 82, 83. (Hanc and 
Gerdes, above cited ; Moreri, IJictiommirc 
Hisforiqne, art. “ Arboreo ” ; ()oronclli, liib- 
lioteca Universale^ art. “ Arboreo” ; Adelung, 
Supplement to Jbeher, Allgemeines Gelehrtcn- 
Lexicon, art. “ Gattinara ” ; Sandoval, His- 
toria del Emperador Carlos K) W. S. 

ARBO'RIUS was the family name borne 
successively, in the third and fourth cqpturics 
of our sera, by two distinguished men of 
Gaul, a father and his son. The merits of 
neither of the two would demand much 
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notice in modem times, were it not for their 
near rdationship to one of the most celebrated 
literary men of their age. From his poetical 
writings indeed is gathered all the knowledge 
that has reached us in regard to them. 

Arbobius, Cjecilius Aboicius, a wealthy 
native of Augustodunum (or Autun), lost his 
estates in the disturbances which harassed the 
c '>untry about the year 264. He then migrated 
to the Gallic province of Novempopulana, 
where he took up his residence in the dis- 
trict now marked by the town of Bayonne. 
Ther , after having in some measure retrieved | 
his fortunes, he died in extreme old age, ^ 
having more than completed his ninetieth 
year. One of his daughters became the mother 
of the poet Aiisonius, who has affectionately 
commemorated his amiable character, and 
his reputation for skill in mathematics and 
jistrology. Among the fruits of his study of 
the stars was a nativity, which he calculated 
for his poetical grandson, and which the 
vanity of the boy’s mother made known. 

Annonius, A^milius Maonus, was a son 
of Caccilius, and consequently the maternal 
uncle of Ausonius. He w'as born about the 
year 270, in the district to which his father 
had removed after his misfortunes. He ac- 
(juired great celebrity as a pleader, and as a 
teacher of the theory and practice of elo- 
quence. He taught at Toulouse, afterwards 
at Narbonne, and practised as a jurisconsult 
both in Gaul and in Spain. Afterwards he 
was called to Constantinople by the Em- 
j)eror Constantine, to undertake the tuition 
of one of his children ; and there, after 
having increased both his fame and his pos- 
sessions, he died about the year 335. His 
body was sent by the emperor to be buried 
in his native country. No prose works of 
his survive, to enable us to judge how far he 
deserved the commendations for oratorical 
excellence which are lavished upon him by 
his nephew. Nor is there any good reason 
for attributing to him a liUtin poem of ninety- 
two lines, in the elegiac stanza, “ Ad Nym- 
pham nimis cultara,” which appears, under 
his name, in Burmann’s “ Catalecta Poetarum 
Latinorum,” lib. iii. p. 691 — 695., and in 
"VVernsdorff’s “ Poetm Latin! Minorcs,” iii. 
217 — 225. It had previously been inserted 
in the older editions of Petronius Arbiter, 
among the erotic poems usually annexed to 
the “ Satyricon.” The poem is little else 
than an expansion, but by no means an im- 
provement, of the second elegy in the first 
book of Propertius. 

Both Arborii appear to have been Chris- 
tians, at least if we are to accept in their 
favour the testimony of Ausonius, a testi- 
mony given incidentally and equivocally, and 
by a witness who is himself not above sus- 
picioi^ (Ausonius, Parentalia, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6., 
Projessoresj 16.; Histoire LitHrairc dc la 
France, tome i. part 2. pp. '58. 97 — 99.; 
Chaufepie, Nouveau Pictionnaire Histogique 


et Critique, 1750, i. 422. ; Wemsdorff, Poetee 
Latini Mimres, iii. 139 — 141.) W. S. 

ARBRISSEL, or, as it is written by some 
authors, ARBRI^ELLES, ROBERT D’, 
the founder of the singular order of Fonte- 
vraud, derived his name from the place of 
his birth. lie was bom about the year 1047 
at Arbrissel, or as it is now called Arbresec, 
a village near La Guerche, in the diocese of 
Rennes. His parents were of the middle 
class. After learning all he could from the 
provincial teachers, he went to Paris in 
1074, and soon afterwards was made priest. 
In 1085, Silvestre de la Guerche, bishop of 
Rennes, who was a man of no learning 
himself but a patron of the learned, invited 
Robert to his diocese, and employed him in 
its government. He made him arch-pres- 
byter and vicar-general. The state of morals 
at the time among both the clergy and the 
laity was deplorable. For four years Robert 
exerted himself with great zeal and success 
to suppress the scandalous sale of benefices, 
to break off the incestuous marriages which 
were then common, to prevent the concubin- 
age of priests, and to extirpate other inveterate 
vic(*s. But in the year 1089 the bishoj) died, 
and Robert was no longer supported by 
opisco])al authority. Feeling the effects of 
the resentment which his former efforts had 
excited, he left the diocese of Rennes and 
taught theology at Angers for two years. 
Becoming disgusted with the world, and 
fearing that he could not work out his own 
salvation amidst its corruption, he went with 
one companion and buried himself in the 
forest of Craon, which was towards the con- 
fines of Anjou and Bretagne. Jlerc he in- 
vented every day some new device to crucify 
his body. He gave up all delicate food and 
wine. A sackcloth covered his body, and 
the bare earth was his bed. Many who 
went to see him wore persuaded to remain 
and imitate his life. In 1090, Urban 1 1, 
came to Angers to dedicate the church of 
St. Nicolas, and hearing of the powerful 
eloquence of Robert, requested him to preach 
at the ceremony of the dedication. The 
effect of the sermon was, that the pope ap- 
pointed him “ apostolic preacher,” and per- 
mitted him to exercise his priestly otlicc 
throughout the whole world ; and Reginald, 
the lord of Craon, the day after the sermon, 
made him a donation of a jiortion of the 
forest of Craon, that he might found in it an 
abbey. Such is the origin of the abbey of 
La Roe (de Rota). For two years Robert 
discharged the duties of prior of La Roe ; but 
after that time he began to think that the 
commission which he had received from the 
pope prevented him from confining himself 
to one place. Abdicating his dignity, he 
went about preaching, followed by numbers 
of both sexes. There were two other fa- 
mous preachers who joined Robert d’ Arbris- 
sel in his missionary labours ; and accordiug 
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to the testimony of an ancient historian, they 
made a species of compact with Robert, that 
he should ** take care of the women whom 
they had converted by their joint labours, 
while they gave their attention to the men.” 
Robert seems to have possessed an eloquence 
which was particularly effective with females. 
At Rouen, he is said to have entered a place 
of prostitution and to have converted by one 
exhortation all the prostitutes whom he 
found there. He founded several monaste- 
ries for his converts. The most celebrated 
was the abbey of Fontevraud in the diocese 
of Poitiers, on the confines of Touraine and 
Anjou. The site of this abbey was a valley, 
covered with thorns and brambles, which 
was called Fontevraud or Fontevaux. The 
natives called it Frontevaux. The correct 
Latin title is Fons Ebraldi. Here Robert at 
first constructed some huts, but in a short 
time the abbey contained within one enclo- 
sure monasteries for men and women. They 
were, however, separate buildings. There 
were three monasteries for females; the 
principal* n onastery, which was for virgins, 
had a church dedicated to the holy Virgin ; a 
se(!()nd was for widows, who managed the 
affairs of the whole foundation. It contained 
separate chambers for the sick persons of 
both sexes. Even lepers were admitted. 
The church of this monastery was dedicated 
to Lazarus. The third monastery had a 
clmreli dedicated to the IMagdalen. In this 
monastery dwelt the prostitutes whom Robert 
had poiivertcd. They were kept separate 
from the virgins, not only at Fontevraud, but 
also ill the other monasteries of this order. 
Robert did not found any new rule for his 
followers ; the order of Fontevraud adopted 
the rule of St. Rcncdict. Rut he introduced 
a peculiarity, the wisdom of which is doubted 
even by Roman Catholic writers. The male 
and female* monasteries were all governed by 
one abbess. Robert had this point, that the 
males should be subject to the females, so 
much at heart, that on one occasion, when he 
thought he was dying, he assembled his male 
discijilos and made them vow again that they 
would obey the command of the “ maid-ser- 
vants of Christ,” and on his recovery he 
required them to repeat the same vow in the 
presence of several bishops and abbots. In 
justification of this ordinance he alleged the 
example of Christ, who recommended St. 
John to the Virgin Mary, and ordered that 
beloved disciple to be obedient unto her as to 
his own mother. The early practices at Fonte- 
vraud arc thus described by Raudri. The 
females occupied themselves with prayer and 
psalmody ; the males were of two classes, 
laymen and clergy ; the laymen laboured for 
the support of the foundation, and the clergy 
were employed in the celebration of divine 
service. Silence was prescribed to all at 
certain times ; they walked with their heads 
bent and their faces to the ground. Their 
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founder enjoined upon them poverty, and 
gave them the title of « the poor of Christ.” 
He himself refused to be called prior or head 
(dominus) ; he only kept the name of master 
(magister), which he had as a doctor of the 
church. The date of the foundation of the 
abbey of Fontevraud is probably the year 
1101. The institution was confirmed by a 
bull of Pascal II., dated 26. March, 1106; and 
again by a bull of Pope Callistus II., dated 
15. September, 1119. The singularity of 
the institution soon engaged multitudes to 
enter the order. Not long after the death of 
Robert, the number of the religious of both 
sexes amounted nearly to five thousand. 
Fontevraud became at last the most magnifi- 
cent of all the female monasteries in France. 
The order was suppressed at the French 
Revolution. At one time it was divided 
into four provinces. There were fifteen 
priories in the province of France, fourteen 
in the province of Aquitaine, fifteen in the 
province of Auvergne, thirteen in the pro- 
vince of Rrctagne. A description of its con- 
dition in modern times is given in the 
“ Voyage I.itteraire dc deux Religicux Rene- 
dictins,” 2dc partie, p. 1 — 5., 4to. Paris, 1717 ; 
and in the “ Voyages Liturgiques ” of Mo- 
leon, p. 108. 

Robert continued to direct the monastery 
till the year 1104, when he gave up the 
superintendence and ai)pointed a noble widow, 
named Hersinde or Hersende de Champagne 
or de Clairvaux directress (magistra). The 
title of abbess was given first to Petronille, 
who succeeded Hersinde, on the 28th of 
October, 1115. Robert then resumed his 
missionary life, preaching against the vices 
of the day, and visiting Fontevraud from time 
to time. Robert, however, never subjected 
himself to the abbess of his order. He died at 
Orsan, a monastery of his order in Rcrri, prob- 
ably on the 2r)th of February, 1117. Ilis body 
was transported to Fontevraud according to his 
own request ; but his heart was left at Orsan. 
In 1 Louise de Rourbon, abbess of I'onte- 
vraud, placed his remains in a magnificent 
marble tomb, on which was inscribed the 
epitaph which llildebert, bishop of Mans, 
wrote in honour of Robert. Six of these 
verses are as follows : 

“ Attrivit lorica latus, sitis aridit fauces, 

Dura fames stomachum, lumina cura vigil. 

Iiidulhit rnro requiem sibi, rarius escam, 

Giittura pascebat graminc, corda I)co. 

Legibus est subjccta caro dominu* rationis, 

Et sapor unus ei, sed sapor ille Deus.” 

The intercourse "which Robert held with the 
female sex gave rise to imputations of which 
Raylc has taken care to perpetuate the 
memory in his malicious and sensible article 
upon the Abbey of Fontevraud. An anony- 
mous attack appeared during the life-time of 
Robert in a letter which is supimsed to have 
been written by Roscelin, whose errors were 
condemned in the council of Soissons in 
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1095. All that is hnown of this letter is the 
Mention which is made of it in a letter of 
^bailard to Gawri, bishop of Paris (Epis. 21.). 
I%hia imohymoiis attack led two men of note, 
Marbodus, bishdp of Rennes, and Geoffroi, 

, abbot cf Vendome, to write to Robert in 
harsh tem^s. Qeoffroi tells him that he is 
accused of inmroper connexion with the 
women (GoffiTdi, Abbatis Vindocinensis, 
EpistolcBy lib. iv. ep. 47^ edited by Sirmond, 
Paris, 1610, 8 VO.). Marbodus addresses to 
Robert shnilar reproaches, and he accuses 
him also of “ singularity in his conduct, and 
excess of zeal, particularly in his invectives 
against bishops and priests,” and he exhorts 
him finally to be more prudent and discreet 
(Marbodi, Rhedonensis Episcopi, Opera^ 
Epis. 6, appended to the works of Hildebert, 
edited by Beaugendre, Paris, 1708, fol.). 
Some of the disciples of Robert have endea- i 
voured to prove that these letters arc not 
genuine ; but they are genuine. The best 
answer to the charges is conveyed by the facts 
that Robert’s character for piety remained 
uninjured, and that the Bishop of Rennes and 
the Abbot of Vendome showed him marks 
of friendship afterwards. 

Robert d’ Arbrissel published no works ; but 
at the abbey of Fontevraiid and at other 
abbeys of this order, there were preserved 
in manuscript some rules for the males and 
others for the females, whieh Robert is said 
to have prescribed for their conduct. Ac- 
cording to these rules, he enjoined them to 
keep perpetual silence, forbidding them to 
speak even by signs unless there was neces- 
sity. Even the ministers of the altar were 
not to enter the infirmary of the females to 
administer the sacraments. The sick were to 
be carried into the church for that i)urposc, 
and some died in consequence. 

A life of Robert d’ Arbrissel was written soon 
after his death by Baudri, bishop of Dol. It 
is to be found in Holland, ad diem 25. Febru- 
arii, with this title : “ Baldrici, Episcopi 
Dolensis, Vita B. Roberti de Arbrissellis.” 
The other life, printed in the same w^ork, 
p. 608, &c., with the title “ Secunda Vita B, 
Robert! de Arbriscllis, Fundatoris Ordinis 
Fontebraldensis, Auctore Andrea Magno 
Priore Fontebraldensi,” cannot be trusted, as 
it manifestly was not written by Andre, grand 
prior jof Fontevraud, who was a companion 
of Robert in his travels. Though it is a 
stupid production, it has been translated 
more than once into French. (The other 
authorities which should be consulted are; 
Mabillon, Anna/es Ordinis S, Bencdicii^ tom. 
v. pp. 314. 424. ; Mainferme, Clypeus Nas- 
centis Fontebraldensis Ordinis^ Saumur, 1684 
— 1692, 3 vols. 8vo. ; Mainferme, JDisser- 
tationes in Epistolam contra llobertum de 
Arbrissello^ Saumur, 1682, 8vo.i Cosnier, Fon- 
tis-Ebraldi Exordium ^ I-«a Fleche, 1641, 4to. 
Bayle’s account in his Dictionary, article 
“ Fontevraud,” has been attacked by several 
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authors ; see among others, the Dissertation 
^.tiquepour le Bienheureux Bobert d'Ar” 
brissehesj g-c., Anvers, 1701, 12mo. ; Jlistoire 
LitUraire de la France, tom. x. p. 153 — 170.) 

C. J. S. 

ARBUGKLE, JAMES, a writer of verses 
and miscellaneous literature, is said by Watt 
to have been bom in Glasgow in the yeay 
1700 ; but other authorities make him a 
native of Ireland, where he is supposed to 
have kept an academy, and to have died 
in 1734. In 1719 he published “Snuff; a 
Poem,” Edinburgh, 8vo. It is an attempt at 
the mock heroic, but displays very little 
genius or imagination. The best lines are, 
perhaps, — 

** Blest be the shade, may laurels ever bloom, 

And breathing sweets exhale around bis tomb. 

Whoso penetrating nostril taught mankind 

First how, by snu^\ to rouse the sleeping mind.’ 

In the same year he published “ Epistle to 
Thomas Earl of Haddington, on the death of 
Joseph Addison, Esq.” London, 8vo. In 
1721 he published “ Glotta: a Poem; humbly 
inscribed to tlie Right Honourable fhe ]Mar- 
quess of Carnarvon, by Mr. Arbuckle, student 
in the University of Glasgow ; ” Glasgow, 
8vo. : an extravagant and exaggerated descrip- 
tion of the Clyde. Another of his -works 
is called “ Hibernicus’s Letters, published in 
the Dublin Journal,” London, 1729. Some 
of the verses in a collection called “ The 
lidinburgli l^liscelhmy,” published 1720, are 
from his pen. (Campbell, Introduction to 
the Hisioj'y of Poetry in Scotland, p..l83. ; 
Works referred to.) J. 11. B. 

ARBULO MARGUVETE, PEDRO, a 
Spanish sculptor of the sixteenth ^entury, of 
great ability, most probably of the town of 
Santo Domingo de (^.alzada in Castile. He 
appears from liis works to have been of tlic 
school of Alonzo Berruguete : his design is 
excellent. From the beginning of 1569 until 
June, 1574, he was occupied upon the altar 
and stalls of the choir of the church of Sant’ 
Ascensio in the Rioja in Castile, for which 
he was paid seven thousand three hundred 
and eighty-seven ducats. He died at Briones 
in 1608. (Cean Bermudez, Diccionario His- 
iorico, &c.) R. N. W. 

ARBUTHNOT or ARBUTHNET, 
ALEXANDER, a poet, theologian, and ju- 
rist, grandson of Sir Robert Arbutbnot of 
Arbuthnot in Kincardineshire N. B., is said 
to have been born in L538. He studied for 
some time at Aberdeen, and afterwards went 
to France, where he received instruction in 
civil law from Cujacius. He returned to 
Scotland in 1566, a licentiate of the law, and 
with the intention of devoting himself to that 
profession ; but he was afterwards induced to 
take orders in the Protestant church. We 
find him a member of the general assembly 
which sat in July, 1568. Thomas Bassan- 
dyne was charged before that body with print- 
ing a book called “ The Fall of the Romane 
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in Tvhich the sovereign was called the 
of the church, and with having ap* 
to an edition of the Psalms “ ane 
isong callit Wdcum Fortoun.” H< 

I directed to cancel these offensive pas- 
' , and to suspend the sale of the former 
until it should be examined by Ar* 
hnot, who to “ report to the kirk 
doctrine he finds therein.” In 1568. 
I^buthnot was appointed principal of the 
versity (now called King’s College) of 
|berdeen. Nearly at the same time he was 
n minister of the parishes of Logie- 
han, and Arbuthnot. He was elected 
derator of the assembly which met at Edin- 
•gh in 1573. In that and the subsequent 
year, he took an active share in the efforts to 
ubject the bishops and all other ecclesiastical 
ersons to the jurisdiction and discipline of 
.e general assemblies. He was, however, a 
noderate man in church politics ; and, in 
he midst of the developments of the rigid 
Ipresbyterian spirit on the one side, and of 
1‘the preference for absolute episcopacy on the 
other, he appears to have been in favour of 
‘ the mixed polity which was practically the 
result of these opposing elements. He has 
been praised by both the Episcopalian and 
the Presbyterian historians of the Scottish 
church, and even by Thomas Maitland, a 
Roman Catholic. In April, 1577, he was 
again chosen moderator of the assembly, and 
it is mentioned in the minutes, that, as he 
had been absent from the previous assembly, 
a committee was appointed to instruct him as 
to the state of business. The operations of 
that and of several of the succeeding assem- 
blies were of the most vital iniijortaiice to 
the church. A “ Book of Discipline ” was 
then in preparation, for which the assembly 
desired the sanction of the king and council, 
and Arbuthnot appears to have been actively 
employed in connection with its preparation, 
and to have conducted, on the side of the 
church, several delicate negotiations with 
the court. In 1583, he received a presenta- 
tion to one of the churches of St. Andrew’s, 
but he was prohibited by a “ horning ” or 
royal warrant threatening him with the pains 
of rebellion, from accepting the charge, or 
leaving Aberdeen. His conduct in the nego- 
tiations of the church is said to have been 
the cause’ of this arbitrary measure, and it is 
stated in the “ BiographiaBritannica,” and the 
other ordinary authorities, that he had given 
farther offence to the court by editing Bu- 
chanan’s “ History of Scotland.” This latter 
supposition seems to have arisen from the cir- 
cumstance that the printer of the same name, 
of whom a notice will be found below, printed 
Buchanan’s work. There is no reason for 
supposing that Buchanan did not himself su- 
perintend the printing of his book, which pro- 
ceeded at Edinburgh while Arbuthnot was 
living in Aberdeen. Arbuthnot died on the 
17th of October, 1583, before the controversy 
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as to his translation to St. Andrew’s was ended. 
The only printed wprk which he left behind 
him was called “ Ortitiones de Origq^ et Dig# 
nitate Juris,” Edinburgh, 1512, 4to. ^^ocopy 
of thU work is known tO' exist; and 
been searched for in vain by Scottish biblio- 
graphers. It was the s|ibjecf of some enco- 
miastic verses by Thomas Mhkldhd, printed 
in the “ Delitim roetarum Scotohim,” where 
there is also an elegy to Arbuthnot’s me- 
mory by Andrew Melville, in which he is 
termed “ Patrim lux oculusque.” Several 
vernacular poems, printed in “ Pinkerton’s 
Ancient Scotish Poems,” (i. 138 — 1551 have, 
on pretty good evidence, been attributed to 
Arbuthnot : their titles are “ The Praises of 
Women ; ” “ On Luve ; ” and “ The Mise- 
ries of a Pure (Poor) Scholar.” “They show 
considerable harmony of versification, and a 
purity of feeling not often exemplified by the 
other Scottish poets of the age. Archbishop 
Spotiswood, in his “ History of the Church 
of Scotland” (p. 335), says of Arbuthnot: 
“ He was greatly loved of all men, hated of 
none, and in such account for his moderation 
with the chief men of these parts, that with- 
out his advice they could almost do nothing; 
which put him in great fashrie, whereof he 
did oft complain. Pleasant and jocund in 
conversation, and in all sciences ex])ert, a 
good poet, mathematician, philosopher, thc- 
oloque, lawyer, and in medicine skilful ; so 
as in every subject he could promptly dis- 
course, and to good purpose.” (Books re- 
ferred to above ; Irving, Lives of the Scotish 
Poet.s\ ii. 169 — 180.; M‘Crie, Life of 
vilie, i. 114—117. 205. 281. 473.; The Hooke 
of the UniversuU Kirk of Scotland, printed for 
the Dannatjjne Club ; Mackenzie, Lives of 
Scots Writers, iii. 186 — 194.; Miscellnny of 
the Spalding Club, ii. 56.) J. H. B. 

ARBIJTIINOT or ARBUTHNET, 
ALEXANDER, one of the earliest Scottifh 
printers, generally confounded with Alexan- 
der Arbuthnot the poet. He printed, together 
with Thomas Bassandyne, the first edition of 
the English Bible printed in Scotland. It 
has the imprint “ Printed in Edinbrvgh Be 
Alexander Arbuthnet, Printer to the Kingis 
Maiestie, dwelling at ye Kirk of feild, 1579.” 
In proposals given in to the general assembly 
for this work, he styles himself “ Merchant 
Burges of Edinburgh.” It appears to have 
been commenced in 1575, and the printers 
came under an obligation to charge, for each 
copy no more than “4 pound 13 shill. 4 
pennies,” Scots money. The general as- 
sembly in their dedication of the Bible to the 
king, speak of Arbuthnot as “ a man quha 
hes taken great paines and trauaile worthie 
to be remembered in this behalfe.” He pe- 
itioned the assembly to allow him the ser- 
ices of Mr. George Young, servant or pupil 
•f the abbot of Dunfermline, as a corrector 
►f the press. In 1582, he printed the first 
edition of Buchanan’s “Rerum Sootioarum 
8 
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Historia,” folio, a very elegant specimen of 
typography. He printed the acts of the 
parliament of 1584. His mark appears on a 
poem which has no title-page, but which 
has the colophon, “ Heir endis the first part 
of the buke of the most noble and vailzeand 
conquerour Alexander, the great.” The 
sole existing copy of this work is in the pos- 
session of Lord Panmure : it has been re- 
printed for the Bannatyne Club. In the 
miscellany of that club is printed the inven- 
tory of Arbuthnot’s effects, prepared in con- 
nection with the administration to his estate. 
It appears from this document that he died 
on lst%eptember, 1585. (Books referred to 
above ; M‘Cric, Life (f Melville, i. 465 — 467.; 
Culderwood, History of the Church of Scot- 
laud, MS. Advocate's Library, v. 67. 108., 
viii. 27. N. B. This work is in course of 
being printed by the Wodrow Society.) 

J. H. B. 

ARBUTHNOT, JOHN. It is rarely that 
.a man attains eminence in a professional pur- 
suit, and yet reaches a greater distinction 
among his contemporaries as an elegant 
writer and a wit. Arbuthnot was one of 
these exceptions to an ordinary rule. He 
was the son of a clergyman of the episcopal 
church of Scotland, and is said to have been 
born at Arbuthnot near Montrose in 1675. He 
was educated at Aberdeen; and there took 
his degree as doctor of medicine. His father 
lost his church preferment through the 
changes of the revolution ; and the young 
doctor had to push his way in the great 
world of liondon. His common scholastic 
acquirements, in the first instance, gave 
him bread. The future companion and 
correspondent of Swift and Pope, of Harley 
and Bolingbroke, was for some time an ob- 
scure teaclier of mathematics. In that day 
the science of geology was built rather upon 
bold speculation than systematic and patient 
observation. It was an age of theories of 
the earth ; and the universal deluge was one 
of the great points of disputation. In 1697 
Dr. Arbuthnot took the field against Dr, 
Woodward, by the publication of “ An Ex- 
amination of Dr. Woodward’s Account of 
the Deluge,” &c. The tract brought him 
into notice. He gradually obtained some 
professional practice ; and the lucky accident 
of being called in to attend Prince George of 
Denmark in a sudden illness, he happening 
to be at Epsom at the same time with the 
prince, led the way to court honours and 
rewards. He was appointed physician in 
ordinary to Queen Anne in 1 709 ; and about the 
same time was elected a member of the London 
college of physicians. His attendance upon 
the queen probably led to his intimate asso- 
ciation with the Tory party at court. Never 
did a government more actively employ the 
weapons of wit and sarcasm in the direction 
of public opinion. The great party war of 
the last days of Queen Anne was fought not 
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more with parliamentary thunder than witi 
squibs and pamphlets — 

“ The light artillery of the lower sky.’* 

The ephemeral politics of the day have at 
tained a permanent interest through th 
talent displayed in these wit-combats. O 
the 10th of March, 1712, Swift writes t 
Stella, “ You must buy a small two-penn; 
pamphlet called ‘ Law is a Bottomless Pit. 
It is very prettily written.” This two-penn; 
pamphlet is now better known by its secon 
title, “ The History of John Bull.” A second 
third, and fourth parts were published in th 
same year. Swift again says, “ I hope yoi 
read ‘John Bull.’ It was a Scotch gen 
tleinan, a friend of mine, that wrote it ; bt 
they have put it upon me.” The Scotch gen 
tleman was Arbuthnot. It is impossible t 
read this political jeu d’esprit even no’v 
without a lively interest. There have bee: 
many subsequent attempts to make the quar 
rels of nations intelligible, and at the sam 
time ridiculous, by assimilating them to th 
litigations of individuals. Never was th 
humour of such a design more admirabl; 
preserved than in Arbuthnot’s delineations c 
John Bull the Clothier, and Nick Frog th 
Linendraper, and Philip Baboon the sue 
cessor of Lord Strutt, and I^ouis Baboor 
who “had acquired immense riches whic' 
he used to squander away at back-sword 
quarter-staff, and cudgel play, in which h 
took great pleasure, and challenged all th 
country.” The summer of 1714 saw Ar 
buthnot living in the sunshine of court in 
fluence, soliciting the Lord Treasurer for j 
place for one, persuading Bolingbroke t 
bestow a benefice on another, and enlighten 
ing Lady Masham upon the claims of hi 
friend Swift to be historiographer to the queer 
In a few months the death of Anne put ai 
end to all these prospects of ambition. Th 
party was ruined ; some impeached, som 
driven into exile, all crest-fallen. Arbuth 
not, of course, lost his appointment. Fo 
some time his natural cheerfulness forsool 
him ; but he soon found content in a littl 
house in Dover-street, in exchange for hi 
residence at St. James’. There is bittemes, 
in the mode in which Arbuthnot first write 
to Swift, under the great change produced b^ 
the death of the queen : “ I have an oppor 
tunity calmly and philosophically to conside 
that treasure of vileness and baseness that 
always believed to be in the heart of man.' 
But shortly after he wrote to Pope, “ Thi 
blow has so roused Scriblerus that he has 
recovered his senses, and thinks and talks 
like other men.” Arbuthnot appears to hav« 
taken to the project of the Scriblerus Glut 
with abundant heartiness ; and thus in hk 
misfortunes he looks around for opportunities 
to make merry with the ignorance of tin 
learned and the follies of the wise : “ It is 
with some pleasure that he contemplates th< 
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world still busy and all mankind at work for 
him.” The great project in which he en- 
gaged with Swift and Pope, to write a satire 
on all the abuses of human learning, would 
probably, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, have been an abortive scheme. 
Warburton thus speaks of its failure : “ Po- 
lite letters never lost more than by the defeat 
of this scheme, in which each of this illustrious 
triumvirate would have found exercise for 
his own peculiar talent, besides constant em- 
ployment for that they all held in common. 
For Arbuthnot was skilled in every thing 
which related to science ; Pope was a master 
in the fine arts; and Swift excelled in a know- 
ledge of the world. Wit they had all in equal 
measure ; and tliis so large, that no age, perhaps, 
ever produced three men to whom nature had 
more bountifully bestowed it, or art had brought 
it to higher perfection.” Arbuthnot con- 
tributed towards this project the first book of 
the “ Memoirs of Martinus Scriblcrus and 
it is from this contribution that wc may prin- 
cipally estimate tlie correctness of the praise 
which Warl)urton has bestowed upon him. 
Nothing can be more perfect than this frag- 
ment. Its very extravagance is the result of 
profound skill, contrasting and heightening 
the pungency of the more subtle wdt with 
which the merely ludicrous is clothed. And 
yet a continuity of such irony and burlesque 
would probably have been a failure, as far as 
regarded the success of a satire upon the abuses 
of human learning. “ Gulliver’s Travels ” was 
intended as a portion of this satire ; yet who 
enters into the companionship of Mr. Lemuel 
Gulliver with any desire to find out that 
beneath the surface of his inimitable narra- 
tives is concealed an attack upon some book- 
man or society of book -men? Arbuthnot 
wrote to Swift: “ Gulliver is in every body’s 
hands. Lord Scarborough, •who is no in- 
ventor of stories, told me that he fell in com- 
pany with a master of a ship who told him 
that he was very well acquainted wdth Gul- 
liver ; but that the printer had mistaken, that 
he lived in Wapping, and not in llotherhithc. 

I lent the book to an old gentleman, who 
went immediately to his map to search for 
liilliput.” This, after all, is higher praise 
than if Arbuthnot had written to his friend 
that the Royal Society was raving against his 
description of Laputa. 

The reputation of Arbuthnot as a wit is in 
a great measure traditional. What he has 
left us is admirable in its kind ; but it can 
challenge no comparison with the more 
systematic labours of Swift and Pope. We 
scarcely, indeed, know with certainty what 
Arbuthnot did write. There is a collection 
entitled “ The Miscellaneous Works of the 
late Dr. Arbuthnot,” which was published at 
Glasgow, in two volumes, in 1751, but the 
genuineness of some of these pieces was ex- 
pressly denied by Arbuthnot’s son. It is 
probable, from the manner in which he speaks 
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of himself as Scriblevus, that he had a larger 
share in the planning, if not in the execu- 
tion, of the several parts of the memoirs 
and pieces connected with them, than has 
usually been assigned to him. Dr. Warton 
gives certain portions to Arbuthnot, “ as they 
contain allusions to many remote and un- 
common parts of learning and science with 
which we cannot imagine Pope to have been 
much ac(piainted, and which lay out of the 
reach and course of his reading.” Arbuthnot 
continued his medical practice almost to the 
last; and he published, in 1731, “An Essay 
on the Nature and Choice of Aliments,” and 
in 1733 “ An Essay on the Effects of Air on 
Human Bodies.” He died in February, 
1735, leaving a son, George, who held an 
office in the Exchequer, and two daughters. 
His son John died two years before himself. 
Arbuthnot had many and warm friends, 
whom he had won not more by his talents 
and acciuircments than by his benevolent and 
generous nature. His integrity was as uni- 
versally recognised as his wit. Among the 
other works of Arbuthnot are the following. 
— 1. “Tables of the Grecian, Roman, and 
Jewish Measures, Weights, and (\)ins, &c.,” 
London, 1705, 8vo., which is still a useful 
work. Tt was republished in 1727, in 4to. 

It was also translated into I-.atin by Daniel 
Kbnig, and published at Utrecht in 175(>, 
with a preface by Reitz. 2. “ An Argument 
for Divine Providence, drawn from the equal 
Niiinber of Births of both Sexes,” in the 
“ Philosophical Transactions.” There is a 
ist of Arbuthnot’s works inWatt’s Bibliotheca, 
{Minrc/lafties by Pope, Swift, and Arbuth- 
Qot ; Swift’s Letters; Pope’s iMters.) K. 

ARBUTHNOT, MARIOT, a British 
naval commander, was born in 1711. In 
1746, he attained the rank of commander, 
and was appointed to the Jamaica slooj), 
cruising on the home station, with which he 
:ook two small French privateers. On 22d 
June, 1747, he was made post-captain in the 
Surprise, twenty -four- gun frigate. He w'as 
afterwards removed to the Triton, in which, 
n January, 1748, he captured Lc Tigre, a 
brmidablc French privateer. In 1759, he 
;ommanded the Portland, in the fleet which 
blockaded the French armament which had 
been collected at Brest for the purpose of at- 
tempting a descent on Britain ; and the Mar- 
quis de Conflans, the commander of the 
armament, was in chase of the squadron to 
which Arbuthnot w as attached, when Haw ke 
intercepted the French fleet, and gained the 
victory of Belleisle. In 1764, Arbuthnot 
was engaged in the capture of the Havannah 
by Pocock and Keppel. In 1775 (the peace 
f 1763 intervening) he was appointed to the 
Terrible, seventy-four, one of the guard-ships 
at Portsmouth, and in 1775, he resided as a 
commissioner of the navy in Halifax in Nova 
Scotia, the only port in America in which, 
owing to the war, British ships could be re- 
s 2 
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fttted and properly provisioned. On the 23d 
January, 1778, lie was promoted to a flag as 
rear-admiral of the White, and, returning 
to England, sat in 1779 on the court-martial 
by which Keppel was tried. In the same 
year he was promoted to the rank of vice- 
admiral of the Blue, and sailed on 1st May 
to take the chief command on the American 
station. Soon after his arrival he was block- 
aded in New York by the large force under 
the command of the Count d’Estaing, and he 
sailed thence at the commencement of 1780 
to co-operate with Sir Henry Clinton in the 
reduction of Charlestown. He passed the 
bar on the 20th March, and, the land force 
having constructed and opened its batteries, 
he got under weigh with seven frigates, and 
passed Sullivan’s Island under a h^eavy fire. 
He has received v much praise for having 
accomplished this operation and anchored 
under James’s Island, with no further casualty 
than twenty-seven men killed and wounded. 
The fort on Sullivan’s Island, and another on 
Mount Pleasant having been taken, Charles- 
town surrendered on the 10th May, when 
severtil frigates and other vessels, French and 
American, were captured. For this service 
the admiral received the thanks of both houses 
of parliament. On the 23d January, 1780, 
Arbuthnot’s squadron, when lying at anchor 
in Gardiner’s Bay, Long Island, sustained 
considerable damage from a storm ; the 
(hilloden of seventy-four guns being driven 
ashore and lost, the Bedford dismasted, and 
the America driven to sea. On the 16th of 
March he had a partial engagement off the 
coast of Virginia with M. de Ternay, the 
French admiral, who it is said was incited 
to attack him by the dilapidated condition of 
his scpiadron. It is stated that the French 
line was broken, but a thick haze coming on 
left the event of the battle doubtful, and the 
admiral’s conduct was the subject of some 
animadversion by the writers on the naval 
affairs of the time. He afterwards meditated 
an attack on Rhode Island, but the French 
being strongly posted, and some dispute 
arising between the naval and military force, 
he contented himself with blockading the 
enemy’s fleet in the harbour. He returned 
to England in 1781, and arrived at Spithead 
on 1st August. In 1787 he was made vice- 
admiral of the Red, and in 1793 admiral of 
* tlie Blue. He died on 31st January, 1794. 
(Schomberg, Naral Chronology; Naiml His- 
tory of Great Britain^ vii. 1 — 9.) J. H. B. 

ARC, JEANNE I)’. [Jeanne d’Arc.] 
ARC, PHILIPPE AUGUSTE DE 
SAINTE-FOI, CHEVALIER D’. [Arcq.] 
ARC A, D ALL’. [Niccolo da Bologna.] 
ARCADELT, JAMES, whose name is 
sometimes written Arkadelt and Archadet, 
was born in Flanders towards the end of the 
fifteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. He was among the most eminent 
of the celebrated school of musicians that 
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Flanders at that period produced. About 
the year 1536 he went to Rome, where he 
was appointed master of the children in the 
church of San Pietro di Vaticano, a situation 
which, however, he soon relinquished. In 
1540 he was admitted into the college of 
singers attached to the pope's chapel ; and in 
1544 he became chancellor or treasurer of 
that society, an office which he retained till 
1549 : after which he entered the service of 
Charles of Lorraine, duke of Guise, whom 
he accompanied to Paris, where, probably, 
he terminated his days. Baini, who says 
that “ Arcadelt’s madrigals were among the 
best of his age,” also states in proof of the 
estimation in which they were held, that 
“ publishers, induced by the profit which 
they derived from his works, produced many 
compositions which they falsely ascribed to 
him.” Many of his masses and motets are 
preserved in the archives of the pontifical 
chapel. One of his madrigals, “ 11 bianco e 
dolce Cigno,” will be found in the third volume 
of “ Burney’s History of Music,” and two 
others are included in the second and fourth 
volumes of “ Burney’s Musical Extracts,” in 
the British Museum. (Baini, Vtfa di Pales- 
trina; l^xivneyy History of Music.') E. T. 

ARCA'DiO, ALESSANDRO, was first 
physician of the province of Monferrato 
during part of the seventeenth century ; and 
wrote several essays in political and moral 
philosophy, as well as some poems and works 
on medicine. The chief of them are; — 1. 

Plettro d’ Apollo,” Tortona, 1628, 12mo. 

2, “ Contemplazioni Medicinal! sopra il Con- 
tagio,” Tortona, 1632, 12mo. ^ 3. “ Le Mon- 
danePazzie,” Tortona, 1654, 12mo. 4. “ Tri- 
turationes supra Tres Libros Pronosticorum 
Hippocratis.” 5. “ Contemplazioni Astro- 
logiche di predire i Mali Acuti.” 6. “ l*an- 
dora officinalis J’ (Honino, Biografia Mtt- 
dica Piemuntesey i. 369. ; Haller, Bibliotheca 
Medicintey ii. 600., gives the principal contents 
of the “Contemplazioni Medicinal!,” but 
omits the other works.) J. P. 

ARCA'DIO, GIANFRANCESCO, was 
born at Bistagno in Monferrato about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and practised 
medicine at Savona and at Nizza della Paglia. 
On the occasion of an epidemic of what he 
calls malignant pleuritis, which prevailed in 
the latter place for three months, he proposed 
bleeding from the foot of the diseased side, 
in a treatise entitled “ De secanda Vena in 
Pleuritide,” Asti, 1 609. A physician of thb 
same town named Roseo, wrote an essay 
against this with the title “ De secanda Vena 
Antilogia,” Asti, 1609, which Arcadio an- 
swered in his “ Discorso sopra I’Antilogia 
del Roseo,” Asti, 1610 ; a small but learned 
work. He wrote also “ Parafrasi sopra la 
Mcdicina Santoriana,” Parma, 1618, 12mo. : 
and two unpublished works by him, on An- 
timony, and on Man’s natural inclination for 
Art and Science, are preserved in the Turin 
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library. (Bonino, Biografia Medica Piemon- 

tese.) J. P. 

ARCA'DIUS ('ApKdSios^j a native of An- 
tioch, a grammarian. The period when he 
lived cannot be accurately fixed, but at all 
events his celebrity was not earlier than a. i>. 
200. He is mentioned by Suidas as the 
author of the following works ; — n€pl *Op~ 
doypaupias ; TLepl awra^iois ruu roO \6yov 
fifpMP; and a lexicon ("OpofjLaa-riKSu). Of 
this last Suidas speaks in terms of great 
commendation. We still possess, under his 
name, a Treatise on Accents (Jlepl Topcop or 
Tlfpi npo(r<v5icSp) in nineteen books. It is an 
epitome of a larger work on the same sub- 
ject, entitled Tlpocr^'dia KaffoXitcrff by Al^lius 
Herodianus, though in the arrangement Ar- 
cadius followed his own plan. Two manu- 
scripts of this work were discovered at Paris 
in the seventeenth century. It was first pub- 
lished by E. H. Barker in 1820, and after- 
wards by Dindorf in his “ Grammatici 
Graici,” vol. i. Leipzig, 1823. (Fabricius, 
Bihlioth. Grerca^yi. 336. &c.; Barker, Epis~ 
tola Crit, ad Boissonad.j in his edition of 
Arcadius.) C. P. M. 

ARCA'DIUS ClIARISIUS, AURE- 
LIUS. [OllAllISIUS.] 

ARCA'DIUS (’ApKciSws), Emperor of the 
East, was the elder son of Theodosius L the 
Great, by his wife Flaccilla: he was born 
in Spain in A. d. 383. He had a younger bro- 
ther, Ilonorius, with whom he afterwards 
divided the Roman empire. The education 
of the young princes was superintended by 
Themistius, surnamcd Euphrades, the well 
known orator, who was a pagan, but a very 
tolerant man with regard to religious differ- 
ences. Their second instructor was Arsenius, 
a priest, who was appointed at the recommend- 
ation of pope Damasus, and who afterwards 
died in the Desert of Seethe, in Egypt. The 
instruction which the royal brothers received 
was in every respect superior, as the Em- 
peror Theodosius had reserved to himself 
the superintendence of their education. One 
day Theodosius unexpectedly entered the 
room where Arcadius was receiving a lesson 
from Arsenius, and finding the professor 
standing with his head uncovered before the 
young prince, who sat on a chair, with the 
insignia of the rank of Cajsar on his head 
(the title of Ccesar having been conferred 
upon him in his seventh year), the emperor 
^ked the professor how he could forget his 
^wn dignity so much as to stand bare-headed 
before a boy. Arsenius excused himself by 
saying that he did not dare to sit down in the 
presence of an imperial person. Theodosius ^ 
however ordered the priest to cover his head 
and to sit down, and commanded his son to 
uncover his head and in future to receive 
his lessons standing. To give both moral 
and intellectual training to his children was 
the object of Theodosius, who used to say 
that his sons would only be fit to reign when 
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they had learned to combine piety and wis- 
dom. At an early age A^rcadius had a share 
in the administration of the empire, especially 
in the department of religion ; and the young 
prince proved by sever^ decisions that he 
had a good disposition. As an instance, he 
pardoned those Arians who had burnt the 
house of Nectarius, the bishop of Constan- 
tinople. During the war of Theodosius 
against the usurpers Eugenius and Arbogast, 
Arcadius remained at Constantinople. In 
39.5 the title of Augustus was conferred upon 
him by his father, who died in the same 
year, leaving Arcadius emperor of the East, 
and Ilonorius emperor of the West. 

It belongs to the history of Theodosius to 
point out the reasons which induced him to 
divide the empire. These reasons must be 
looked for in circumstances of the highest 
political importance, for however difficult it 
was to govern the whole empire, 'fheodosius 
must have been aware that even the govern- 
ment of half of it was a task that surpassed 
the ability of either of his sons. Arcadius 
was in every respect the opposite of his 
father. He was a little, ill shaped man ; he 
liad an ugly, swarthy face, and a weak con- 
stitution ; his intellect was feeble, and he 
was always the tool of others, lie cannot be 
charged with wickedness ; but his good qua- 
lities were few, and his flatterers could find 
nothing to praise in the master of the East, 
except his beautiful handwriting. 'I'o this 
we must add his great attachment to the 
orthodox religion, for which he has received 
abundant praise from many ecclesiastical 
writers. 

Before his death Theodosius had appointed 
Rufinus, the prsefect of the East, the guardian 
of Arcadius, and Stilicho the guardian of 
Ilonorius at Rome. Rufinus is generally re- 
presented as a man of the worst character, 
and it is difficult to conceive why Theodosius 
appointed to such a post an ambitious man, 
who was detested for his rapacity, and showed 
by his conduct that his personal aggrandise- 
ment was much dearer to him than the wel- 
fare of his ward and the empire. Rufinus 
intended to marry the young emperor to his 
daughter ; and as he was the first man in the 
‘mpire, he had so little apprehension that his 
plan could be thwarted that he went to An- 
tioch, after having given orders for the cele- 
bration of the marriage immediately after his, 
return. On the day fixed for the ceremony 
a splendid procession, headed by the eunuch 
Eutropius, who held the office of grand cham- 
berlain, left the imperial palace for the pur- 
pose of fetching the bride and conducting her 
to the church. Eutropius, however, instead 
of proceeding to the palace of Rufinus, stop- 
ped at the palace of Promotus, where Eudoxia, 
the beautiful daughter of the Frank Bauto, 
who was a general in the Roman armies, 
was residing for the sake of her education. 
Arcadius had shown that he was not very 
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fond of the daughter of Rufinng, and no 
sooner was Eutropius informed of it than he 
secretly proposed to the young emperor to 
marry Eudoxia, who well deserved the praise 
whicli the artful eunuch bestowed upon her, 
and the emperor assented to the proposal. 
The marriage was already concluded while 
the daughter of Rulinus was still waiting for 
the wedding procession. As Eudoxia and 
her relatives ^ )elonged to the party of Eu- 
tropius, this cunning man soon acquired 
great influence, which he employed to ruin 
Rufiniis. I'Vom the moment of the death of 
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body of Goths, who had received lands in 
Ehrygia, rebelled, and made such proercbs 
that Arcadius, on the advice of Gainas, sent 
word to the Goths that he was ready to grant 
them their claims. It seems that Gainas 
who from a friend had become the rival of 
the prime minister, was in secret corre- 
spondence with the rebellious Goths, for Tri- 
bigildus demanded the head of Eutropius as 
a guarantee of the emperor’s good faith. 
Eutropius was easily sacrificed, as the empress 
Eudoxia was jealous of his power. St. Chry- 
sostom made an unsuccessful elfort to save 


Theodosius, RuHuus had been involved in 
serious difterences with Stilicho, who pre- 
tended that the late emperor had intrusted 
him with the guardianship of both his sons. 
In order to give weight to his claims Stilicho 
put himself at the head of that numerous 
army which had been employed by Theo- 
dosius against Arbogast, and advanced to- 
wards the frontiers of the eastern empire, 
lie soon received a message from liutinus, 
by which he was informed that any further 
advance would be considered by Arcadius as 
a declaration of war. Stilicho, M’ith seeming 
mode&ly, stopped where he was ; but as the 
army w'as to be divided between the two 
imperial brothers, he made this partition, and 
having put the Goth Gainas at the head of 
the eastern army, ordered him to advance 
upon Constantinople, as if he were going to 
put the army under the immediate orders of 
Arcadius. When Gainas was near Con- 
stantinople Rufinus went out to inspect the 
army ; but no sooner was he within the camp 
than he was cut down by order of Gainas, 
who thus executed the secret orders which 
he had received from Stilicho (27th of No- 
vember, 39.5). 

The successor of Rufinus was Eutropius, 
who also became consul, the first eunuch who 
had ever been raised to this dignity. He 
proved to he as had as Rufinus. As to Ar- 
cadius, he only changed his master. Eutro- 
pius was likewise involved in differences with 
Stilicho ; and in order to secure himself 
against the open hostility of this powerful 
general, he excited Alaric to invade Italy, 
an undertaking which resulted in the down- 
fall of Stilicho and the government of Ho- 
norius. Stilicho was declared an enemy of 
the empire, and such of his estates as were 
within the limits of the eastern empire were 
confiscated by order of Eutropius (397), whose 
rapacity increased with his power. In order 
to secure himself and his numerous adherents, 
he persuaded Arcadius to issue an edict, by 
which all offences against the principal civil 
and military officers were punished as if they 
were committed against the emperor. [CW. 

Ad. Legem Juliam Majestatis^ ix. tit. 8.] 
’J'his edict was an extension of the Lex Julia 
Majestatis, or law of treason, and one of the 
most tyrannical ever enacted by a Roman 
emperor. In 397 Tribigildus, the chief of a 
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Eutropius, who was a protector of the ortho- 
dox church ; Eutropius was exiled to Cyprus, 
and put to death in 399. The principal claim 
of the Phrygian Goths was to be allowed to 
go hack to Europe. When, pursuant to the 
emperor’s permission, they crossed the Bos- 
porus, and were in the neighbourhood of 
Constantinople, the secret plans of Gain'as 
became manifest. He demanded for his 
countrymen the free celebration of divine 
service according to the Ariun creed ; and as 
St. (’hrysostom’s eloquence prevailed over 
his claims, he took up arms. But t)ie [)eoj)le 
of 1 kmstantinople massacred part of the Goths, 
and with the remaining part Gainas escaped 
by sea. Pursued and defeated by the im- 
perial fleet, he fled beyond the Danube, where 
he lost his life in a battle against Uldes, the 
king of the Huns. After the fall of Eutro- 
pius the empress Eudoxia had the title of 
Augusta conferred upon her, and ruled with 
unlimited power. She contrived the banish- 
ment of St. Chrysostom, who died at Comana 
on his way to Pityus in Colchis (407) ; hut 
the prelate had so many adherents that his 
banishment was not effected without a seri- 
ous struggle with the priests and monks 
of Constantinople, who, with their partisans, 
had occupied the principal churches. Some 
churches, at last, were stormed, and others 
were burnt by the imperial troops, and the 
rebels Mdio -were not killed were driven out 
of the capital. Eudoxia died at an early age, 
in consequence of a miscarriage. One Joan- 
nes, according to general opinion, as stated 
by Zosimus (p. 315.), was the father of Theo- 
dosius II., the son of Eudoxia, and the suc- 
cessor of Arcadius, 

Arcadius was firmly attached to the ortho- 
dox creed, and issued several edicts against 
the Arians and other heretics. All his 
household officers were orthodox; and in 39^ 
he ordered that those buildings in which the 
heretics used to celebrate divine service 
should he confiscated. This was the origin 
of the claims and rebellion of Gainas. Ac- 
cording to a tradition, which, as Agathias 
states, was first mentioned by Procopifls, 
Arcadius, feeling his strength decUnef made 
his testament, and appointed Yezdegerd, king 
of Persia, the guardian of his son Theodosius, 
and regent of the Roman empire. This tra- 
dition is rejected by the best moderja his- 
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torians. Gibbon’s account of it is short and 
concise ; and he calls it “ a vain tradition of 
the succeeding age.” Tillemont’s (vi. 597.) 
critical investigation of the fact is as careful 
and sagacious as usual. Arcadius died on 
the 1st of May, 408. He left three children, 
Pulcheria, Marina, and Theodosius, who suc- 
ceeded him; and in 421 erected a splendid 
column in Constantinople surmounted by the 
statue of his father. A description and a 
view of the column is given by Gyllius. The 
statue was thrown down by an earthquake 
during the reign of Leo III., the Isaurian 
(775—780), but the pillar remains. The 
victories of Theodosius II. are sculptured on 
it in relief. (Zosimus, v. ed. Oxford, 1679 ; 
Cedrenus, i. 574 — 586. ed. Bonn ; Socrates, 
V. 10., vi. ; Thcophanes, p. 63 — 69. ed. Paris; 
Sozomenus, viii. ; Theodorctus, v. 32. &c. ; 
Philostorgius, xi. xii. 1 — 8. ; Gyllius, The 
Antiquities ojf' Constantinople^ ed. John Ball, 
p. 250—254.) W. P. 

ARC7EUS, FRANCISCOS, or DE 
ARCE, was born at Fresno about the year 
1494. He practised medicine and surgery 
with great reputation at I^erin, Fresno, and 
several other towns in Spain. At Lerin he 
received an annual stipend as surgeon to the 
district, and was a magistrate, he says, of the 
tribunal of the inquisition wliich was held 
there. It was probably in the latter capacity 
that he was sent in 1573 to invite Bcnedictus 
Arias Montanus to come to preach in Lerin 
and its neighbourhood. That theologian 
resided for four months in Arcseus’s house 
studying surgery under him ; and, when he 
was about to leave, persuaded him to write 
some of the results of his long experience, 
which he did in two essays entitled “De 
recta curandorum Vulnerum Curationc, Libri 
Duo,” and “ De Febrium curandorum Ratione.” 
These were first published with a preface 
by Arias Montanus, and notes by A 1 va- 
rus Nonnius [Alvarez], at Antwerp, 1574, 

8 VO. ; and afterwards at Amsterdam, 1658. 
12mo. 

vVreaeus has been called by some the Pare 
of Spain ; and though he did not effect im- 
provements in surgery at all comparable with 
those which Ambrose Parc’s numerous works 
did, yet he certainly possessed much of the 
same pow^ of observation and common sense 
which distinguished that celebrated man, his 
contemporary. This is plainly shown by his 
work oil wounds. Unlike nearly all the 
works of that time 'it is short and practical : 
indeed, the notes by Alvarez are added only 
to make the book more suited to the age, by 
showing how exactly the practice of Arcrous 
agreed with the principles of Hmpocrates, 
Galen, and others, which he had been, it 
seems, reused of deviating from. His only 
peculiar principle in treating wounds was 
to avoid the introduction of large tents, or 
heating thick dressings, and to endeavour 
by liutores or other means to obtain union 
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by the first intention whenever it appeared 
possible. When this was not likely to lie 
accomplished, he used to introduce a small 
tent (ffammula) at the most dependent part 
of the wound, and endeavour to unite the 
rest. He often used for dressing wounds a 
compound of turpentine, gum-elemi, suet, and 
lard, w'hich is still sometimes called balsam 
of Arcujus ; and the fault of his surgery must 
have been that though he employed things 
of this kind less than others before him did, 
he still used far too many of them : his surgical 
pharmacopceia is overloaded with ointments 
for purposes which none of them could serve. 

The best part of the work is that on in- 
juries of the head. It contains many ^ell- 
told cases of severe fractures recovered from, 
and good general directions for their treat- 
ment. Arcseus greatly simplified the means 
employed, and trepanned much less frequently 
than his predecessors ; so that in this, as in 
other departments pf surgery, he made 
important steps towards the practice usually 
followed at the present time. At the end of 
the books on wounds are four chaptefs, “ T)e 
Morbo Gallico;” but neither they nor the 
book on fevers contain any thing that is 
important. 

Arias Montanus, in his preface, says that 
Arcajus, when he was with him, though 
nearly eighty years old, had all the dexterity 
and energy of a man of forty. Both this 
preface and the work itself contain interest- 
ing facts regarding the state of surgery in 
Spain in the sixteenth century. Arcenus 
repeatedly laments the want of good practical 
surgeons which had existed for forty years 
in his district ; there were plenty, he saj^s, 
who “ with the best of science joined but an 
obscure experience;” and he implies that the 
educated niedical men of that time gave 
themselves so entirely to the study of the old 
writers, that surgery had all fallen into the 
hands of empirics and barbers. He used, 
Montanus says, continually to express his 
wish that his writings might not be translated 
so as to come within the capacity of these 
ignorant practitioners ; but in spite of this 
the book on wounds was translated into 
German (Niirnberg, 1614), Dutch (Rure- 
mond, 1667), and English. The English 
translation has the title “ A most excellent 
and compendious Method of curing W^oundes 
in the Head, and in other Partes of the Body, 
with other Precepts of the same Arte, practised 
and written by that famous man Franciscus 
Arceus, .... and translated into English 
by John Read, Chirurgion,” and it was pub- 
lished with “ An exact Cure of the Caruncle,” 
and a translation by the same John Read of 
John Ardem’s treatise on Fistula. London, 
1588, 4to. (Aremus’s Works^ and Preface 
by Arias Montanus.) j. P, 

ARCAGA'NIS, and ARCAGENI'SIUS, 
two names which occur in Rhazes, and which 
evidently refer to the same person, who was 
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a medical writer. To Arcaganis is ascribed 
a work on* diseases, “ Liber Morborum 
to Arcagenisius one on vomiting, “ Dc 
Vomitu,” and another on chronic diseases. 
“ De Morbis Diuturnis,” It seems probable 
that both these names are a corruption of the 
Greek Arehigenes [Auciitcenks]. (Rhazes. 
Confin. lib. v. cap. 3, and cap. ult., lib. vi 
eaj). 1. i Fabricius, BUdwth. Grcpca^ tom 
xiii. p. 78. ed. vet.) W. A. G. 

ARCAGNA. [OtioAONA, Andrea.] 

ARCA'NO, MAIJRO 1)’, usually 
called IL MAORO, was one of the most fa- 
mous among the burlesque poets of Italy in the 
sixteenth century. He is supposed to have 
been born about the year 1490. His first 
Christian name is disputed, some calling him 
Giovanni, and others, seemingly by mistiike, 
I'Vanceseo. He Avas descended from a noble 
family in Friuli, from whose castle he derives 
his name of Arcano ; but his life appears t< 
have been spent in dependence. After having 
been educated in his native province. In 
emigrated to Rologna, and thence to Rome. 
There he lived almost constantly afterwards, 
being succe.ssively in tlic service of the Duke 
of Amalfi, ('ardinals Grimani and Cesarini, 
and other powerful and wealthy persons of 
his time. In the celebrated academy of the 
Vignaiiioli or Vinedressers, of which Berni 
was the ruling spirit, Mauro was a distin- 
guished member ; and he lived in intimate 
friendship with that witty poet, and with 
those other men of letters who, in the 
first half of the century, formed the charac- 
teristic style of burlesque ])oetry called 
Bernesque from its inventor and most suc- 
cessful cultivator. Among the Bernesciue 
poets of Italy, Mauro is generally acknow- 
ledged to hold the second place ; and some of 
the native critics are not indisposed to prefer 
his M'orks even to those of his master Berni. 
The levity of thought, and the obscenity, 
lre(|uent or rather continual, which we en- 
counter in the writings of the Bernesque 
poets, are in some measure, perhaps, to be 
accounted for by the fact that almost all of 
them were etfusions of youth. But, after all 
allowances have been made, the character of 
the words does contrast strangely Avith the 
solid learning and talent possessed by several 
pf the writers, and by the serious part which 
some such men (Della Casa for example) 
afterwards acted. The same features, when 
we regard them as appearing in the person 
of Bferni, are alike discordant with that al- 
leged conversion of liim to Protestantism in 
later life to which attention has been di- 
rected by Panizzi and Hallam. The history 
of Mauro furnishes another link in the 
chain which, thus oddly, binds together the 
licentious poets and the religious thinkers of 
the sixteenth century in Italy. Mauro was 
the bosom-friend of the unfortunate Aonius 
Palcarius, who, after having survived him j 
for twenty-four years, became one of the 
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most illustrious victims of the papal In- 
quisition. The first five of the epistles of 
Palearius, written when both parties were 
young, are addressed to Mauro. They are 
couched in a strain of warm and familiar 
affection, mentioning, as ties which united 
the tAvo together, their old friendship and 
the similarity of their studies. The first of 
the epistles relates an incident more affect- 
ing than honourable to the parties, Mauro 
having recently left Rome, Palearius, who 
had accomi)anied him out of town, describes 
himself as having found on his return a 
young female, Mdiom he calls Lucilla, and 
who is in despair for the departure of Mauro, 
her lover : she becomes seriously ill, is visited 
by a physician, and is declared by him to be 
pregnant. The Avriter apologises for com- 
municating the distressing intelligence, and 
exhorts his friend to bear it Avith his usual 
firmness of resolution. This story, and a 
description of his own person which Mauro 
giAX'S in one of his poems, are almost the 
only facts we knoAV in regard to his private 
life or character. There is nothing but 
allegorical invention ( not in all its parts 
easy to be understood) in the history re- 
lated by Boccalini, in his usual vein of 
banter, of the marriage of Mauro to the 
poetess Laura Terraeina, of the dowry of 
lyrics which she brought him, and of the 
jealous fit in Avhich he put her to death, 
stabbing her with one of his own poems, 
prohibited by the censorship. In the autumn 
of 1536, Mauro, while hunting the stag, Avas 
thrown from his horsoi into a ditch and 
'broke one of his legs. He Was carried to 
Rome, fell into a fever, and died. 

The works of Mauro, besides a bur- 
lesque letter printed in two collections of 
the time, consist of twenty -one “Capitoli,” 
or burlesque poems in Italian terza rima, 
Avhich will be found in the common editions 
of the poems of Berni and tlm Avriters of his 
school. The comparative merit of produc- 
tions like these, resting in no small degree 
upon delicate turns of expression, is best 
estimated by critics whose native language 
is that of the poet. The breadth of tlie 
himiour, hoAvever, is not beyond being 
appreciated by foreign readers ; and in the 
Capitoli. of Mauro there is mji^ch that is 
exceedingly diverting. The coarseness of 
scA’^eral of them, however, is sqch as to make 
all minute analysis inexpedient ; and indeed 
the extreme desultoriness which pervades 
all the pieces would make the task rery 
[lifficult. The two famous Capitoli on the 
’* Bean *’ ( La Fava ), productions resembling 
n tone the “ Oven ” ( II Fomo) of Della 
L3asa, are ' inapproachable for both reasons. 
The two poems “ In Dishonour of Honour,” 
the ironical poem “ In Praise of the Friars,” 
and another “In Praise of Lying,” are 
equally characteristic and less objectionable. 

' Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d* Italia ; Tirabofichi, 
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Storia della Letteratura lUtliana^ vii. 1207. 
ed. 4to. 1787 — 1794; GmgMQnCi, Histoire Lit- 
tcraire d'ltalie^ ix. 194 — 199.; Quadrio, 
Della Storia e della Ragione d* ogni Poesia^ 
ii. 558.; Crescimbeni, Istoria della Volgar 
Poesia^ i. 348., v. 1 13. ; Aonius Palearius, Ppis- 
tolanim, lib. i. ep. 1 — 5. ; Boccalini, Jlag- 
guaqli di Parnaso, cent. ii. No. 35.) W. S. 

ARCA'SIO, GIOVANNI FRANCISCO, 
was born at Bisagno in the province of 
Acqui, on the 23(1 of January, 1712. He 
went to the university of Turin, where, in 
addition to jurisprudence, he studied with suc- 
cess the Latin language and antiquities. He 
was admitted advocate in- 1733 ; and in 1748 
appointed by Charles Emmanuel HI. of Sar- 
dinia, professor of civil law at Turin. He 
discharged the duties of his office without 
intermission till a short time before his death, 
which occurred at Bisagno on the 25th of 
November, 1791. Arcasio is said to have 
published several works, but the only one we 
have s(^en is his “ Commentarii Juris (Hvilis,” 
published at Turin in 1782 — 4, in eight 
volumes, 8vo. This work contains the sub- 
stance of his academical lectures distributed 
under live heads. The first treats of statutes 
and decisions on litigated points both of pub- 
lic and private law ; the second of personal 
.status and the rights of persons ; the third of 
rights in personam (or obligations) ; the fourth 
of rights in rem (the law of property) ; the 
fiftli of feudal law. A sixth part is an- 
nounced in the preface — on public law — 
but omitted. The work shows only a slender 
acipiaintance with the works of the clas- 
sical Roman jurists ; but it evinces a re- 
spectable natural talent for classification on 
the part of the author, (Sketch of Arcasio 
by Baron Veriiazza de Freney in the Bddio- 
teca Oltremontana ; Senatoris Johannis Fran- 
cisci Arcasii Commentarii Juris Civilisj necnon 
Pralecfiones ad idem Jus pertinentes, Turin, 

1 782 — 1 784. ; liiographie, Unirersclle. ) W. W. 

ARCA'THIAS. [Mithridates VI.] 

ARCE, DON CAl .EDO'NIO DE, a 
Spanish sculptor, born at Burgos in 1739. 
He studied under Fray Gregorio Barambio, 
became a member of the academy of San 
Fernando at Madrid, and in 1788 was ap- 
pointed escultor de camera to the king of 
Spain, Charles IV., of whom he executed an 
equestrian statue in marble, which has been 
engraved by Don J. D. Salvador Carmona. 
In 1786 Arce published at Pamplpna a work 
on sculpture, “ Conversaciones sobre la Es- 
cultura.” He died in 1795. 

Josef de Arce, a good Spanish sculptor 
who in 1657 executed the eight colossal stone 
statues of the four evangelists and four doc- 
tors, over the balustrade of the church of the 
Sanctuary in the cathedral of Seville. There 
are some other works by him in Seville. 
He was a scholar of Juan Martinez Montanes. 
There was a Spanish painter on glass of the 
name of Arce, who repaired some windows 
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in the cathedral of Burgos in 1581. (Oau 
Bermudez, Diccionario HistoricOf ^c.) 

B. N. W. 

ARCE, FRANCESCO DE. [Arceus, 
FranciscusJ 

ARCEMBOLDI. [Arcimboldi.] 

ARCE'RE, LOUIS F/TIENNE, a priest 
of the Oratoire, was born at Marseille in 
1698. He was for some time professor of 
the Humanities, and about the year 1743 
became perpetual secretary of the Sociote 
Royale d’Agriculture at Rochelle, where he 
continued to reside till his death, which took 
place on the 7th of February, 1782. At the 
time of his decease he was superior of the 
house of his order. 

His works are : — 1. “ Histoire de la Ville 
de Rochelle et dii Pays d’Aulnis,” 2 vols. 
1756 and 1757, 4 to. The materials for this 
work were collected by the Pere Jaillot, on 
whoso death in 1749 the charge of the ar- 
rangement and j)re])aration of the history de- 
volved upon Arce re. It is distinguished by 
much research and great precision in the 
statement of facts. It procured for the author 
a pension from the province and the title of 
correspondent of the Acadc'inie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles J^ettres. 2. “ E'logc Historique 
du P. Jaillot,” 1750, 4to. 3. “ l/E'tat de 
rAgriculture des Romuins depuis le Com- 
mencement de la Republi(|ue jusqu’au Siecle 
de Jides-C('sar,” Paris, 1777, 8vo. 4. “Jour- 
nal Histori(|ue an sujet de la Tentative de la 
Flotte Anglaise sur les (k*)tes du Paysd’Aul- 
nis cn 1757,” 4to. 5. “ M('moire sur la 
Necessitci dcj diminuer le Nombre des Fetes,” 
1763, 12mo. 6. “ Memoire sur la Necessite 

de diminuer le Nombre et de changer le Sys - 
tome des Maisons Religicuses,” 1755, 12mo. 
7. “ Journal Historique de la Prise de 
Mahon.” 8. “ Memoire Apologetique de la 
Revolution de Corse en 1760.” Many other 
memoirs by him, and also some of his poeti- 
cal pieces, are inserted in the “ Recueil de 
I’Academie de la Rochelle.” He gained con- 
siderable reputation as a poet, and carried off 
the prize at the floral games at Toulouse in 
1736, 1746, and 1748; at Marseille in 1741, 
and at Pau in 1743. He formed a collection 
in five vols. fol., of literary and critical ex- 
tracts from various journals from 1736 to 
April 1780, entitled “ Arceriana,” and which 
is deposited in the library of the Oratoire at 
Marseille. He was for some time occupied 
in preparing for publication a Turkish, Latin, 
and French dictionary, compiled by his uncle 
Antoine *Arcere ; but was obliged to abandon 
the work by the failure of his sight and his 
advanced age. He bequeathed the manu- 
script to the Bibliothcque du Roi.” (Querard, 
Zm France LittCrairc i liiographie Universelle.) 

J. W. J. 

ARCESILA'US (’ApKeirlAaos). There were 
four or five Greek artists of this name. Dio- 
genes Laertius mentions a sculptor Arcesilaus, 
the son of Aristodicus, who made a statue of 
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Diana upon 'wRicli 'were written some verses 
by Simoi^des. Sillig conjectures that he may 
have been the contemporary of Simonides, 
which would fix his time to about 500 n. c. 

Pliny mentions a painter of Paros of this 
name who was one of the first painters in 
encaustic. lie appears to have been contem- 
porary with Polygnotus of Thasos, who lived 
in the early half of the fifth century before 
Christ. 

Athenoeus mentions an Arcesilaus as one 
of the masters of Apelles. 

Another painter of the name of Arccsi- 
laus or Arcesilas, the son of the sculptor 
Tisicrates, is noticed by Pliny. Tisicrates 
was the pupil of Lysippus, and Arcesilaus 
lived therefore about 300 b. c. lie was pro- 
bably the painter of the picture of I-»eosthencs 
and his sons which Pausanias mentions as 
painted or i)reserved in the Pirajus. 

There was also a sculptor of this name who 
distinguished himself at Rome in the last 
ears of the republic. He was the friend of 
^ucius IjucuUus, and his models or sketches, 
says Varro, sold for more than the finished 
works of other artists. An unfinished statue 
of Venus Genetrix by him was placed in 
tlie forum of Julius Cajsar ; he left also un- 
finished, through death, a statue of Felicity, 
which he was making for Lucullus, and for 
which he was to receive h-s lx. mill, or 

6.000. 000 sesterces, upwards of 53, 000/. Varro 
possessed by Arcesilaus a group out of a single 
piece of marble, of some winged Cupids 
playing with a lioness ; and Octavius, a Ro- 
man citizen, paid him a talent for a model in 
plaster of a bowl or drinking cup. Sillig 
supposes with Ilardouin that this Arcesilaus 
is the Archesita, mentioned by Pliny a little 
above, wdierc he speaks of Arcesilaus, who 
made some centaurs bearing away nymphs. 
(Diogenes I^aertius, iv. Arcesilavs^ 45. ; Pau- 
sanias, lib. i. c. 1. ; Pliny, Hist, Nat. xxxv. 

45., xxxvi. 4. ; Athenaeus, x. 4520. D. ; Sillig, 

Cat. Artijicum.') R. N. W. 

ARCESIL A'US CApKccrlKaos). Four kings 
of Cyrene bore this name. 

Ahcesilaus I. was the son of Battus 
I. He succeeded his father n. c* 591, and 
reigned sixteen years. (Herodotus, iv. 159.) 

Arcesilaus II. surnamed Cualepus 
(XoAcTTcis) on account of his morose and ob- 
stinate temper, was the son of Battus II. The 
time when he ascended the throne cannot be 
accurately fixed, but it was probably about 
B. c. 555 or 560. Dissensions broke out 
between him and his four brothers, Perseus, 
Zacynthus, Aristomedon and Lycus, who all 
left Cyrene and founded Barca. They at the 
same time incited the subject Libyans to revolt 
from the Cyreneeans. Arcesilaus marched 
against the Libyans, who at first retreated 
before him, but afterwards they hazarded 
a battle, in which the Cyrenmans were de- 
feated with the loss of seven thousand men. 
At the end of a reign of about ten years Ar- 
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cesilaus was either poisoned or strangled by 
Learchus, who, according to Herodotus, was 
his brother, according to Plutarch, only a 
faithless friend. Learchus seized upon the 
kingdom, under pretence of preserving it for 
the youthful Battus, the son of Arcesilaus, but, 
through the contrivance of Eryxo, the widow 
of the murdered king, Learchus was assas- 
sinated by her brother Polyarchus. (Hero- 
dotus, iv. 160. ; Plutarch, De Virtut. MvJ, 
ii. p. 260. ; Polyeenus, Sirateg. viii. 41. ; 
Stephanas Byzant. sub. voc. BdpKrfy p. 211.) 

Arcesilaus III. son of Battus HI. 
and Pheretinie, succeeded to the throne 
about n. c. 530. During the reign of his 
father the kingly prerogatives had been 
greatly curtailed through the constitutional 
alterations introduced by Demonax of Man- 
tinea. Arcesilaus attempted to recover them, 
but his endeavours only excited an insur- 
rection, which compelled him to fly from 
Cyrene. He took refuge in Samos, where he 
collected an army, by means of which he 
recovered his kingdom, and, unmindful of an 
oracle which had been delivered to him at 
Delphi, proceeded to take a merciless revenge 
on the authors of his late disasters, many of 
whom fled from their country. When Cam- 
byses made himself master of Egypt, Arce- 
silaus made a voluntary submission to him, 
partly through fear, partly in hopes that by 
his assistance he might establish himself 
more securely on the throne. It was prob- 
ably in consequence of the indignation ex- 
cited by this proceeding, as well as by his 
cruelty towards his revolted subjects, that 
he found his position in Cyrene unsafe. He 
accordingly quitted the city, leaving the go- 
vernment in the hands of his mother Phere- 
time, and took refuge with his father-in-law, 
Alazir, king of Barca. Here he was assas- 
sinated with Alazir by some Barcscans and 
some fugitives from Cyrene, about b. c. 514. 
Pheretime, with the aid of an army sent to 
her assistance by the satrap of Egypt, ex- 
acted a cruel vengeance for the death of her 
son. (Herodotus, iii. 13. 91., iv. 165. 167. 
200 — 202. ; Polymnus, viii. 47.) 

Abcesilaus^ 1 V. Wcas the eighth (Pindar, 
Pt/th. iv. 65.) and last king of Cyrene. In 
the thirty-first Pythiad(n. c. 466), he gained 
a victory in the games, which is celebrated 
by Pindar in the fourth and fifth Pythian odes. 
Pindar praises his courage, abilities, eloquence, 
and decision, but remonstrates with him on 
his severity towards his political opponents. 
He had endeavoured, by the aid of mercenary 
troops, to extend the limits of his preroga- 
tives, and had driven into exile several who 
opposed his designs. Among these was his 
kinsman Damophilus, for whom Pindar in- 
terceded, beseeching the king to restore the 
exile to his country, and exhorting him to 
adopt milder measures. This advice, how- 
ever, Arcesilaus does not seem to have 
followed. In order to provide a place of re- 
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fugc in case he should he driven to extre« 
mities, he founded the colony of Euesperidee 
or Hcsperidcc (Berenice). According to the 
scholiast on Pindar (m tit Pyth. iv. p. 342. 
ed. Boeckh), Arccsilaus was assassinated by 
the Cyrenajans, about b. c. 431. After his 
death republican institutions were established 
in Cyrene. (Boeckh, Explic. ad. Find. p. 
265. f. ; Schol. on Find., Pyth, iv. 467. p. 372., 
V. 33. p. 379. ; see also a work by J. P. 
Thrige, entitled lies Cyrcfitnsium, ed. S. N. 
J. Bloch, Copenhagen, 1828.) C. P. M. 

ARCESILA'IJS or ARCE'SILAS (’Ap- 
K€(rl\aos\ a Greek philosopher, the founder 
of the New, or, as it is called by some, the 
Middle Academy, lie was born at Pitanc 
in iEolia, B. c. 316. His father’s name was 
Scythes or Seuthes, and he was the youngest 
of four brothers, of whom two only were 
by the same mother. On the death of his 
father his eldest brother Moereas became his 
guardian. His first instructor was his fellow- 
citizen Autolycus, with whom he made a 
journey to Sardis. His guardian wished him 
to study rhetoric, and he applied himself to 
it for some time with considerable success ; 
but philosophy had greater attractions for 
him. His brother Pylades assisted him, un- 
known to Moereas, in making his way to 
Athens, a service of which Arcesilaus made 
a substantial acknowledgment in his will. 
He was taught music by an Athenian named 
Xanthus. He first studied philosophy under 
Theophrastus, but left him and joined the 
Academic school, and, with Crantor and Zeno, 
was a hearer of Polemo. With Crantor he 
lived on terms of great intimacy. He like- 
wise studied under Hipponicus the geome- 
trician, and made himself acquainted with 
the subtleties of the Megaric and Eretrian 
schools, which he studied under Diodorus 
and Menedemus. According to Numenius 
(Euseb. Prtrp, Evang, xiv. c. 9. p. 729.) he 
was not only an imitator but a disciple of 
Pyrrhon. lie also applied himself with 
some success to poetry. Two epigrams by 
him have been preserved by Diogenes 
Laertius (iv. 30. 31.). Respecting the time 
wlien he established his school, Mr. Clinton 
(App. to vol. ii. p. 367. note A) has a discus- j 
sion, and sums up the results of his invest!- ' 
gations thus : — “ It appears then probable 
that Arcesilaus established his school after 
the death of Crantor ; that from this period 
he was the rival of Zeno and Epicurus, and 
that Polemo and Crates, strictly speaking, 
had no successors ; that the Old Academy 
expired with them, and was superseded by 
the school of Arccsilaus, which had been 
already founded in their lifetime.” 

In his manner of teaching, Arccsilaus re- 
vived the Socratic method. Without pro- 
pounding any dogmatic principles of his own, 
he encouraged those who asked questions of 
him to state their own opinions, which he 
then proceeded to discuss with great acute- 
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ness, maintaining alternately both sides of 
the argument. He is said to have possessed 
considerable dialectic skill, great oratorical 
talents, with a pleasing and graceful style of 
speaking, remarkable felicity of invention 
and powers of persuasion, and to have shown 
great ingenuity in the way in which he met 
objections and adapted his arguments to the 
matter in hand, lie was fond of speaking in 
a sententious style, and was noted for the 
keenness and pointedness of his replies (by 
which he had attracted notice before he was 
seventeen), and for the asperity of his re- 
bukes. His school was much resorted to. 
As a man his character was held in high 
esteem. He is said to have been of an 
amorous disposition, and somewhat addicted 
to the pleasures of the table. He made a 
liberal use of his wealth, and several in- 
stances of his generosity are recorded by 
Diogenes I^acrtius^ Besides some property 
at Pitane, which his brother Pylades ma- 
naged for him, Crantor at his death had be- 
queathed to him his property, amounting to 
twelve talents, and he received large pre- 
sents from Eumencs, king of Pergamus, the 
son of Philetmrus. He lived on terms of 
intimacy with Hierocles, the commander of 
the garrison in Munychia and Pineus, but re- 
fused to have any intercourse with Antigonus 
Gonatas. Generally speaking, he kept aloof 
from political affairs, lie was, however, on 
one occasion sent as ambassador to Anti- 
goniis, but did not succeed in accomplishing 
the object of his mission. He died in his 
seventy-fifth year, according to Ilermippus 
(^Diogenes Laert, iv. 44.), in conse(iuence of 
excessive drinking. He bequeathed all his 
property to his brother Pylades. For greater 
security he made three copies of his will, of 
which he deposited one copy at Eretria in 
the hands of Amphicritus, another with some 
of his friends at Athens, and the third with 
Thaumasias, his near kinsman. He was 
never married, and left no Alldrcn. Lacydes 
succeeded him as president of th€ Academy 
in B. c. 241. 

Arccsilaus committed none of his philo- 
sophical doctrines to writing ; and as his 
example in this resi>ect was followed by his 
successor Lacydes, it would appear that the 
accounts of his doctrines which were current 
among the ancients must have been derived 
chiefly from tradition and the writings of his 
adversaries, among whom Chrysippus holds 
the chief place. They should be received 
therefore with some caution. According to 
Cicero (>4ca£/em. i. 12., De Orat, iii. 18. § 67.) 
the result of his philosophy was a complete 
scepticism, for he denied the possibility of 
knowing any thing, not even excepting what 
Socrates conceived himself to have esta- 
blished, “ that he knew nothing and he 
maintained not merely that a wise man would 
never follow any opinion, but also that ho 
wbuld never assent to one; and from Eu- 
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scbius (P/ojp. Evang. xiv. G.) he would seein 
to have taken a kind of pride in professing 
that he did not know what the good and 
the bad, the beautiful and the ugly, were 
in themselves. The position he occupied as 
the antagonist of the dogmatism of the 
Stoics probably not merely helped to modify 
his own opinions, but caused them from the 
contrast to appear more sceptical than they 
really were. According to Sextus Em- 
piricus (i. 234.) he taught his more advanced 
scholars the doctrines of Plato, of whom he 
was a great admirer, and whose writings he 
studied with diligence. It is not unlikely, as 
Ritter {Gesc/i. der PhUosophiey hi. 676.) re- 
marks, that, like many others, he was unable 
to find in them any certain principles of 
knowledge, and looked upon the doctrines of 
Plato in the light of ingenious conjectures. 
Hence Cicero says that the chief deduction 
he drew from them was, that neither the 
senses nor the mind furnished the means of 
arriving at the perception of any certain 
truth. Not that he denied the existence of 
truth, and of an essential difference betw'ccn 
it and falsehood, he denied only the possi- 
bility of arriving at the knowledge of it. 
The utmost that could be asserted of any 
doctrine was, according to him, that it was 
probable. He appears to have combated 
most zealously the doctrine of the certainty 
of sensuous perception, and the Stoic theory 
of convincing conception QpavTanla KaraKT^ir- 
TiK?!). He does not seem to have applied 
himself so diligently to the refutation of the 
position, that it is possible to attain to know- 
ledge by means of the reason ; he contented 
himself with pointing out the contradictions 
existing between the various i)hilosophical 
theories that had been propounded. He, 
however, restricted his scepticism to philo- 
sophy and science, though his antagonists 
held them to be essentially subversive of mo- 
rality. He heldjbat if the laws and maxims 
by which men ^icrally regulated their con- 
duct afforded no certain knowledge, they 
yet contained in them what was probable, 
and taught that in the choice of the good and 
the rejection of the bad the wise man would 
follow probability (Sext. Emp. adv. Math. ii. 
158.), and act according to the usual estima- 
tion of what is good or bad, regarding a 
strictly scientific knowledge of its cs.sence 
and principles as unattainable. (Fabricius, 
Bihlioth. Grceca^ iii. 162.; Brucker, Hist Phi- 
hsoph. i. 746. ; Brodeisen, De Arcesila Phi- 
losopho Academ. comm. p. i. Alton. 1821 ; 
Tennemann, in Ersch and Gruber’s Ency- 
clopddie, sub. voc. “ Arkesilaos.”) C. P. M. 

A R C E T, JEAN D’, was born at 
Douazit, in the present department of Landes 
in France, on the 7th of September, 1726. 
He received his early education at the col- 
lege of Aine, where he was distinguished 
for the ardour with which he pursued his 
various studies. His father, who was a raa- 
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gistrate in the district of Douazit, wished, as 
he was his eldest son, to educate him in such 
a manner that he might fill his own position, 
and for this purpose he wjis sent to study at 
Bordeaux. It was here that a taste for 
natural science was developed in young 
D’Arcet, in which, when it became known to 
his father, he forbade him indulging, on pain 
of being disinherited. But such was his devo- 
tion to science that he ran the risk of being for 
ever driven from his home, rather than give 
up his favourite pursuits. His father kept 
his word, and without friends and without 
money, D’Arcet had recourse to teaching the 
children of the lower classes Latin, to enable 
himself to pursue his studies. He, however, 
soon made friends, and became acquainted 
with Roux, who was then a young man. 
Roux subsequently introduced him to Montes- 
quieu, who appointed him tutor to his son. 
In 1742 he came to Paris with Montesquieu, 
and from the position of tutor in his family 
became his intimate friend. D’Arcet’s mind 
was similarly constituted to that of Montes- 
quieu, and he is said to have assisted him in 
his literary labours, more especially in his 
work “ De I’Esprit des Lois.” Montesquieu 
died in the arms of D’Arcet, and committed 
to his charge the care of his manuscripts, as 
he suspected they would be made an im- 
proper use of by those who were interested 
in misrepresenting his religious opinions. 

After the death of Montesquieu, D’Arcet 
devoted himself to the study of the medical 
sciences, and more particularly chemistry, 
and took his degree of doctor jn the faculty 
of medicine in Paris in 1762. He, however, 
did not practise medicine but gave up most 
of his time to chemistry. He became the 
friend of Rouelle, who was then professor of 
chemistry in the college of Paris, and was 
labouring to promote the doctrines of Stahl. 
Rouelle recommended him to the Comte de 
Lauraguais as his assistant in applying the 
principles of chemistry to the arts. I^iaura- 
guais, although he spent much of his fortune 
and time on the pursuit of science, held a 
command in the army, and war having 
broken out, he was called to Germany, 
whither he was followed by D’Arcet, who on 
his return published an account of his expe- 
dition, with observations on various subjects 
of scientific interest. Being once more in 
his laboratory, D’Arcet devoted himself to 
study the manufacture of porcelain, and 
having made analyses of the best specimens 
from China, Japan, and other parts of the 
world, he at last succeeded in producing a 
porcelain equal to that from other countries. 
These analyses led him into a long course of 
xperiments on the properties of minerals, 
nd the result of his labours was published 
n two Memoirs in 1766 and 1768 entitled 
‘ Memoires sur 1’ Action d’un Feu egal, violent 
ct continue pendant plusieurs Jours sur un 
grand Nombre de Terres,de Pierres, et Chaux 
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Metalliques essayces pour la plupart telles 
qu’elles sortent du Sein de la Terre,” Paris, 
8 VO. These memoirs were an important contri- 
bution to chemistry, and detailed the result of 
the most extensive series of experiments that 
had been made upon the analysis of minerals 
by the agency of heat. In 1772 he published 
some further analyses of minerals, with the 
title, “ Experiences sur plusieurs Diaiiiants et 
Pierres Precieuses,” Paris, 8vo. In this work 
he first announced the perfect combustibility 
of the diamond. Newton had inferred from 
the refractive power of the diamond that it 
was combustible ; Boyle and others had par- 
tially succeeded in burning it, but D’Arcet 
seems to have been the first who perfectly 
performed this interesting experiment. 

D’Arcet married in 1771 a daughter of 
Rouelle, who had died the year before. In 
1774 he made a visit to the Pyrenees, and 
examined the structure and mineralogical 
character of these mountains. On his return 
he was appointed to the chair of chemistry in 
the College of France, and as an inaugural 
discourse, gave an account of his labours in 
the Pyrenees. This discourse was delivered 
in French, and is said to have been the first 
in the college in which the custom of reading 
such discourses in Latin was broken through. 
On the death of Macquer, D’Arcct was ap- 
pointed director of the Sevres manufacture of 
porcelain at Sevres, and elected a member of 
the Academy of Sciences. He also succeeded 
Gillet as inspector of the public mint, and 
was inspector of the tapestry manufacture of 
the Gobelins. In this latter manufacture he 
suggested several improvements as well as in 
that of porcelain. He was a member of many 
of the committees of inquiry appointed by the 
Academy of Sciences, and assisted in drawing 
up the reports on Mesmerism, the State of 
the Hospitals of Paris, and others, and contri- 
buted many memoirs to the transactions of 
the Academy of Sciences. In conjunction 
with Lcliovrc and Pelletier he furnished 
many reports to the “ Journal dcs Mines,” 
and also contributed many articles to Roux’s 
“ Journal de Medecine.” 

D’Arcet narrowly escaped the guillotine 
during the reign of terror. The Duke of 
Orleans had been his patron, and this was 
sufficient to render him “ suspect.” The 
order was signed for his arrest, but through 
the bold defence set up for him by Fourcroy, 
the chemist, who was then a member of the 
convention, he was saved. He died on the 12th 
of February, 1801. He left behind him two 
daughters and a son, who is still living, and 
is well known for his writings on che- 
mistry 

In addition to the works referred to, Que- 
rard gives the following : — “ Ergo omnes 
Humores Corporis, turn Excrementi turn Re^ I 
crementi ex Fermentatione producuntur,” 
Paris, 1762, 8vo. “ Histoire de la Maladie 
de M. D’Herincourt, ” Paris, 1778, 8vo. 
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“ Lettre sur 1’ A nti-Veneriend’ Agironi,” Paris, 
1772, 8vo. “ Rapport sur I’Electricite dans 
les Maladies Nerveuses,” Paris, 1782, 8vo. 
“ Instruction sur I’Art de separer le Cuivre 
du Metal des Cloches.” He was the in- 
ventor of a metallic alloy which some- 
times bears his name; it melts in boiling 
water, and has been employed in making 
stereotype plates. (^Precis Historique svr la 
Vie et les Travaux de Jean d'Arcctf 
Michel J. J. Dize ; Qiierard, La France 
Lilleraiie.') E. L. 

ARCHA, R. ELIEZER BEN ISAAC 
(KH-IK pnv' P 'n), who is called by 

Bartolocci Eliezer Abcn Archa, a Jewush 
physician and rabbi of Hebron in Palestine, 
of whom little is known except that he is 
cited with great praise by R. Abraham ben 
Samuel Gedalia in his Commentary on the 
Jalkut. De Rossi says that ho is the autlior 
of many works which have never appeared 
in print, among which are a Commentary on 
the Medrash Rabba, another on the En Tsreal, 
besides “Sheeh)th Uteshuvoth” (“ Questions 
and Answers ” on the I^aw), and Discourses. 
Of the time at which he lived and wrote we 
find no record. (De Rossi, Dizion. Siorie. 
dcgl. Aut Ebr. i. .58. ; Bartoloccius, Bihliolh. 
Maq. Rahb. i. 184.) P. H. 

A RC H ADET. [ Arcadelt.] 

ARCH A'G A THUS (^ApxdyaOos^f an an- 
cient Greek physician and surgeon, who is 
said by Cassius Hemina to have been the 
first foreigner who endeavoured to introduce 
the systematic practice of medicine among 
the Romans. He was apparently a native of 
Pelojxmnesus, and his father’s name was 
I^ysanias ; he came to Rome in the con- 
sulship of L. ^hnilius Paullus and M. Livius 
Salinator, u. c. 219. His arrival is said to 
have pleased the people at first amazingly ; 
the “ Jus Quiritium ” was bestowed upon liim, 
and a shop (^taberna) to serve him for a sur- 
gery was bought for him at the public ex- 
pense in one of the most frequented parts of 
the city. His mode of practice, however, 
was so much more severe than what the 
people had before been accustomed to (being, 
apparently, almost entirely surgical, and con- 
sisting chiefly, as far as we are told, in the 
free use of the knife, and of either the actual 
or potential cautery), that they soon became 
disgusted with him ; and whereas they had at 
first called him “ Vulnerarius,” or “ the Healer 
of Wounds,” they now changed his name to 
“ Carnifex,” or “ the Executioner.” They 
even entertained a prejudice against the pro- 
fession generally, and hence perhaps arose in 
some degree the low estimation in which phy- 
sicians were for a long time held among the 
Romans. Celsus mentions a plaster, “ quae ad 
auctorem Archagathum refertur,” probably 
meaning this same person, as no other phy- 
sician of this name (as far as the writer is 
aware) is mentioned b^ any ancient author. 
(Pliny, Hist Nat lib. xxix. cap. 6. ed. 
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Ih JAtlie. lib.Y. cap. 19. 

ABiCHAGILLrSIUS, the corrupted name 
of a phyaknali quoted by Rhaaes, who wrote 
a work ^ on chronic diseases, “ De Morbis 
Diutomis,” and who may perhaps be the 
same person as Arcagenisius, that is Archi- 
gene& ^ (Rhazes, t^ontin, lib. viii. cap. 1. ; 
Fabricius, Biblioth, Grctca^ tom. xiii. p. 79. 
^ vet) W. A. G. 

ARCHDALE, JOHN, was the author of 
a curious tract published in 1707, entitled 
“ A New Description of that fertile and 
pleasant Province of Carolina ; with a brief 
Account of its Discovery, Settling, and the 
Government thereof to this time.” That 
province had been granted by Charles II. to 
the Duke of Albemarle and a few other 
noblemen, who endeavoured to settle it ; one 
ostensible object of their patent being the in- 
troduction of Christianity among the natives. 
The colony was, however, so mismanaged 
that in 1694 the governor, named Smyth, 
wrote to England to state that it was impos- 
sible to settle the country, unless one of the 
proprietors would go from England, with full 
power for the redress of grievances. In this 
emergency Lord Ashley was chosen ; but as 
he declined the office, Archdale, who was 
also a proprietor, was appointed governor. 
He entered upon the government on the 17th 
of August, 1695, and, by a judicious spirit of 
conciliation, he soon brought the province 
into a peaceable and prosperous state ; after 
which he returned to England, leaving the 
government in the hands of a person named 
lllake, who subseciuently became a proprietor. 
A few years after Archdale gave up the 
government the province again became dis- 
turbed, in a great measure owing to the jea- 
lousy existing between the high churchmen 
and the dissenters ; and this circumstance 
led to the publication of his pamphlet, which 
presents a singular picture of the state of the 
British American colonics at the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century. It is the 
only authority with which we are acquainted 
for the personal history of Archdale. J. T. S. 

ARCHDALL, REV. MERVYN, A.M., 
is said to have been born at Dublin in 
172.3. From the “Introduction” and title- 
page to his principal work, he appears to 
have been formerly domestic chaplain to 
Dr. Pococke, bishop of Ossory and Meath, 
and, at the date of its publication, in the year 
1786, chaplain to the Right Honourable 
Francis-Pierpoint, Lord Convngham, and a 
member of the Royal Irish Academy. Ob- 
serving the want of a work which should 
occupy the same place in the antiquarian 
history of Ireland as the “ Monasticon An- 
glicanum ” in that of Engla^nd, and that what 
little had been done by Ware towards what 
he terras an “ Irish Monasteriology ” was a 
mere outline or skeleton, Archdall, encou- 
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rageA and assisted in the first instance by 
Dr. Pococke, laboured industriously for many 
years m collecting materials for supplying 
the deficiency. Having done so, he was 
compelled to abridge and epitomise the ori- 
ginal documents ; because, if printed at length 
they would have filled at least two folio 
volumes, the publication of which would have 
involved an expense far greater than the for- 
tune of a private clergyman could sustain. 
At length, in the year above mentioned, he 
produced the fruit of his labours, in a quarto 
volume of more than eight hundred pages, 
entitled “ Monasticon Hibernicum ; orj a 
History of the Abbeys, Priories, and other 
Religious Houses in Ireland,” and containing 
also memoirs of their founders, benefactors, 
and abbots or other superiors, and an account 
of the disposal of their possessions after their 
suppression, and of the then present state of 
their ruins. The work is illustrated with a 
map of Ireland, and eighteen plates, repre- 
senting the habits of the several religious 
and military orders treated of. The arrange- 
ment of the book is convenient ; the counties 
themselves, and the several foundations in 
each county, are arranged alphabetically: 
there is also an index of the names of places, 
but not of the names of persons. In 1789 
Archdall published, in seven volumes, octavo, 
a revised edition of liodge’s “ Peerage of 
Ireland,” upon which, he states in the adver- 
tisement, he had been occupied four years, 
confining himself to genealogical inquiries, 
because he confesses an almost total ignorance 
of the science of heraldry. He then de- 
scribed himself as rector of* Slane, in the 
county of Meath, where he died, on the (Uh 
of August, 1791, at the age of sixty-eight, 
according to the “ Scots’ Magazine,” which 
agrees with the date of birth as above stated, 
or in his sixty-fifth year according to the 
“ Gentleman’s Magazine,” where it is errone- 
ously stated that he died in Scotland. ( Wor/ts^ 
as above ; Scots* Magazine, liii. 415.; Gentle- 
man*s Magazine, Ixi. 780.) J. T. S, 

ARCHDEKIN, or ARSDEKIN, RICH- 


ARD, was born in the county of Kilkenny 
about the year 1619, and admitted into the 
society of Jesuits at Mechlin in 1642. At 
the time that Southwell wrote the biographies 
of the Jesuits, in 1676, Archdekin had been 
for six years professor of the classics, for five 
of philosophy, and for fourteen of moral and 
Scriptural theology, partly at Louvain and 
partly at Antwerp. He died at Antwerp on 
the 3d of August, 1693, according to Foppens. 
In the edition of Moreri published in 1759, 
his life is given twice, once under Archdekin, 
and a second time under Arsdekin, and in 
one article his death is stated to have taken 
place in 1690, in the other in 1696, but the 
authority of Foppens, who is followed by 
Paquot, may be considered decisive against 
either date. It may be remarked that both 
forms of his name are adopted by Archdekin 
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in his own title-pages, and that he had a 
third, that of Mac-Gillacuddy. 

The works of Archdekin are — 1. **Of 
Miracles, and the new Miracles done by the 
Relicks of St. Francis Xavier, in the Jesuits 
College at Mechlin,’* Louvain, 1667, 8vo., in 
English and Irish. This very scarce book is 
supposed by the Rev. C. Anderson to be the 
first ever printed in the two languages in con- 
junction. 2. “ PrsDcipuas ControversisB Fidei 
ad facilem methodum redacta,” Louvain, 1 671, 
8 vo. At the end of this volume, which is a sum- 
mary of theology, is usually found “ Vitrn et 
Miraculorum Sancti Patricii Iliberniaj Apos- 
toli Epitome cum brevi notitia IIibernia3 ct 
Prophetia S. Malachia3,” a life of St. Patrick, 
with a short notice of Ireland and the pro- 
phecy of St. Malachi respecting the succession 
of the popes, printed in the same year at the 
same place. The “ Controversiac Fidei ” had 
a wonderful success. A few copies of the 
work which found their way to the uni- 
vcrt.ity of Prague were received with such 
enthusiasm that some transcripts of the whole 
were made for the use of the students ; and in 
1678 the book was reprinted, without the 
knowledge of the author, at the university 
press. The third edition, which Avas printed 
at Antwerp with the author’s corrections and 
additions, was followed by a fourth and fifth 
at Cologne and Tngolstadt; and the sixth, 
again at Antwerp, by a seventh again at 
Cologne. We gather these particulars from 
the prefaces to the eighth edition, which ap- 
peared at Antwerp in 1686, and in which 
the title, the bulk, and the arrangement 
of the work are so altered that it would 
hardly he recognised as the same. The 
“ Controversiaj Fidei” of 1671 is a small 
octavo of five hundred pages. In the edition 
of 1686 the title is “ Theologia Tripartita 
Universa,” and the three volumes quarto, of 
which it consists, comprise in all about eleven 
hundred pages closely printed in double 
columns, containing about five times the 
matter of the “ Controversiac.” The author 
alludes to the merits of his work in a style of 
considerable complacency. It begins with a 
“ Dedicatio Viris Apostolicis universis etiam 
in Editionibus amplissimis Jacobi II., Anglias, 
Hiber. &c., Regis serenissimi,” and ends with 
a collection of the dedications to the former 
editions, including a life of Oliver Plunket, 
the Roman Catholic archbishop of Armagh, 
who was executed at London in 1681, and of 
Peter Talbot, the Roman Catholic archbishop 
of Dublin, who died in imprisonment at 
Dublin in 1680. In addition to these, Arch- 
dekin’s work contains a number of other 
anecdotes connected with the history of Ire- 
land, introduced as examples in support of 
his theological doctrines, which give the 
book a value which it is otherwise far from 
possessing. It has, indeed, the merit of con- 
taining a short summary of the doctrines of 
the church to which the author belonged, 
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bat the style is not good, and the authority 
of its statements has been controverted by 
higher authority in the Roman Catholic 
church. In 1700 it was prohibited till cor- 
rection should be made by the congregation 
of the Index. The first edition which was 
published with the necessary corrections ap- 
pears also to have been the last It appeared 
at Antwerp in 1718, and was the thirteenth 
of the whole. , Southwell mentions that 
Archdekin in 1676 was preparing a work to 
be called “Theologia Apostolica,” but this 
Avas probably included in the “tripartite” 
collection. (Ribadeneira, Bibliotheca Scrip- 
torum Societatis Jem, opus continuatum a 
Sotvello, p.718.; Foppens, Bibliotheca Bel- 
gica, p. 1066. ; Ware, History of Ireland, 
by Harris, ii. ; Writers of Ireland, p. 203. ; 
Archdekin, Controversia, Theologia, &c.) 

T. W. 

ARCIIEDA'MUS. [Archidemus.] 

ARCHE'DICE a daughter 

of Hippiiis, the son of Pisistratus, and ty- 
rant of Athens. Her father gave her in 
marriage to iEantides, the son of Hippoclus, 
who was tyrant of I-.ampsacus, with a view 
to secure the interest of Hippoclus, who 
had great influence at the court of Darius 
Hystaspis, if he should be obliged to quit 
Athens. Archedice Aiv'as buried at JiUmpsacus, 
and her epitaph, which Aristotle describes as 
the work of Simonides, is preserved in Thu- 
cydides. ( Thucydides, vi. 50. ; Aristotle, 
Rhelorica, i. 9.) L. S. 

ARCHELA'US ('Apx^^^aos), a Greek 
sculptor, the son of Apollonius, of Priene. 
This name is inscribed upon the upper part 
of the bas-relief of the apotheosis of Homer 
formerly in the Colonna palace at Rome, now 
in the British Museum. It was found on the 
Via Appia, near Alhano, at a place called 
Alle Frattocchie, the ancient Bovilluj, where 
the Emperor Claudius had a villa, and 
Winckelmann supposes it to have been exe- 
cuted about the time of that emperor, which 
is very probable, as it is undoubtedly of the 
Roman period. Other writers have supposed 
it to have been produced as early as the time 
of Phidias. The figures arc small, about nine 
inches high : the design is very inferior, 
and in parts incorrect, as, for instance, the 
raised arm of Homer. Homer is seated on 
a throne at the foot of Mount Parnassus, 
and before him is a group of figures sacri- 
ficing to him; above are Apollo and the 
Muses, and on the summit of the mount is 
Jupiter, who appears to sanction the divine 
honours which are being paid to the poet.- 
It was purchased for the British Museum in 
1819, at the enormous price of 1,000/. 
(Winckelmann, Werhe, vol. vi. p. 68. sq. ; 
and see “ Tawnley Gallery'** of the Library 
of Entertaining Knowledge, in which there 
are wood-cuts of this work.) R. N. W. 

ARCHELA'US (’Apx«^<*os )» a Greek 
chorographer who, according to Diogenes 
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nrhich the fourth book is there quoted; but 
whether this Archelaus is |he chorographer, 
or whether we must not read with Maussac, 

Archeniachus instead of Archelaus, are points 
which cannot be satisfactorily answered. Plu- 
tarch and Stobaius, again, mention an Arche- 


ARCHELA'US (’Apx^Aaos), king of Cap- 
padocia, a son of Archelaus II., the high priest 
ofComana, and grandson of Archelaus 1. In 
B. c. 34, Antonius, after having expelled Aria- 
rathes, king of Cappadocia, gave this kingdom 
to Archelaus, who reigned till a. d. 16. The 


laus as the author of a work on rivers, but | mother of this Archelaus is called Glaphyra, 
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without giving any means of identifying him. 
(Diogenes Laertius, ii. 17. ; Plutarch, De 
Fluviis^ 1 and 9.; Stobaius, Florilegium^ i. 15.) 

L. S. 

ARCHELA'DS (’Apx^^aos), the author of 
a Greek poem on alchemy, of whose life no 
particulars are known, and whose date is 
somewhat uncertain. He appears to have 
been a Christian, and probably, (judging from 
internal evidence,) was a late writer. Ilis 
work is entitled ^Apx^^dou ^i\o(r6<pov irepl 
*Upas Texvris 8iat (“ An Iambic 

Poem by Archelaus the Philosopher, on the 
Sacred Art,”) and is very barbarous both in 
style and versification. It exists in MS. in 
several European libraries, and was to have 
been published by lico Allatius. Some ex- 
tracts are given by J. St. Bernard at the end 
of his edition of Palladius, “ De Febribus,” 
Leiden, 1745, 8vo. ; but the whole of the 
poem was not published till 1842, in the 
second volume of Ideler’s “ Physici et Medici 
Graeci Minores,” Berlin, 8vo. It differs in 
length in different MSS. ; in Tdeler’s edition 
it consists of three hundred and thirty-six 
lines. (Fabricius, Bibliolh. Gncca, vol. xi. 
p. 579. ed. Harles.) W. A. G. 

A R C II E L A'U S ( ^Apxf^aos ), a son of 
Amyntas II., king of Macedonia, by his 
wife Gygaca. Archelaus was a half-brother 
of Philip, the father of Alexander the Great. 
Gyg(ea had by Amyntas two other sons, 
Archideus and Menelaus. After the death 
of Amyntas, Philip, dreading the competition 
of his half-brothers for the throne, put one of 
them to death, and the two others, who were 
threatened vrith the same fate, fled to Olyn- 
thus. The citizens of Olynthus w'ere moved 
by pity to receive and protect the two 
princes, and this protection was, according to 
Justin, the reason why Philip, in n. c. 349, 
made war upon Olynthus. When the place 
was taken in n. c. 847, Philip had his two 
half-brothers put to death. ( Justin, vii. 4., 
viii. 3.) L. S. 

• ARCTIELATTS (jApx^Ados), bishop of 
CiESARKA in Cappadocia, lived, according 
to Cave’s conjecture, about a. d. 440. It is 
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and is said to have been a courtesan. Appian, 
who places the expulsion of Ariarathes in 
B. c. 41, calls his successor, who was ap- 
pointed by M. Antonius, and whom he also 
calls a son of Glaphyra, Sisinna; and he adds 
that Antonius was induced to give him Cap- 
padocia by the charms of Glaphyra. With 
respect to the name Sisinna, we must consider 
it a surname of Archelaus, unless we suppose 
that Appian has made a mistake. In the 
war between Octavianus and Antonius, Ar- 
chelaus supported Antonius with auxiliary 
troops ; but notwithstanding this, after the 
battle of Actium, Octavianus left Archelaus 
in the possession of his kingdom, and even 
added to his dominions the maritime district 
of (filicia and the whole of Lesser Armenia. 
During the whole period of the reign of 
Augustus, Archelaus remained*in undisturbed 
possession of his kingdom. His subjects, 
however, seem to have had just cause of 
complaint ; and they appealed to Augustus. 
Tiberius, who then entertained friendly feel- 
ings towards Archelaus, undertook his de- 
fence, and succeeded in clearing him from 
the charges brought against him. Subse- 
quently, when Tiberius was staying in Rhodes, 
11 . c. 6, he felt himself neglected by Archelaus ; 
whereas Caius Cmsar, during his stay in Asia 
in A. D. 2, who was then expected to be the 
successor of Augustus, received the greatest 
Isttention from Archelaus. This slight, or 
want of attention, was never forgotten by 
Tiberius ; and when he became emperor he 
got his mother to write to Archelaus and in- 
vite him to Rome, holding out to him the 
hope that by personal application he might 
obtain pardon from the emperor for his 
neglect. Archelaus accordingly went to 
Rome; but to his surprise he was accused by 
Tiberius, before the senate, of matters of 
which he was entirely innocent. Archelaus 
was then at a very advanced age: he had 
been king of Cappadocia for fifty years. 
The object of Tiberius was to have him 
condemned to death ; but, as the king w’as 
worn out with old age, and appeared to be 
no longer in the full possession of his under- 
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standing — an appearance, however, whlch» 
nccordmgto Dion Cassius, he only assumed—* 
it was thought unneecssary to put him to 
death. But Archelaus was obliged to re- 
main at Rome, where he died in a. d. 17. 
He was the last king of Cappadocia, which, 
on his death, was made a Roman province. 
There arc coins of Archelaus on which he is 
called Krio-T-ijy, or the Founder, perhaps from 
having founded the town of Elseussa, in the 
island of Eheussa, off the coast of Cilicia. 
(Strabo, xii. 5y5. 540., xvii. 796. ; Dion Cas- 
sius, xlix. 32., li. 3., liv. 9., Ivii. 17. ; Appiau, 
De Bello Civilly v. 7. ; Tacitus, Annalcuy ii. 
42. ; Plutarch, AntoniuSy 61. ; Suetonius, 
Ttberiusy 8. 37., Calujuluy 1.; Josephus, 
Jewish Antiq. xvi. 4. § 6. ; Eckhol, Doc- 
trinn Num^ Vet. iii. 201.) H S. 

ARCIIELA'US ('Apxf^aos), a native of 
Cappadocia, and the chief general of Mith- 
ridates VI., surnamed Eupator, in his hrst war 
Avitlithe Romans. In n.c. 88 Archelaus and his 
brother Neoptoleiiius were the commanders of 
tlie forces of Mithridates, and gained a brilliant 
victory over Niconiedes III. of llithynia, the 
ally of the Romans, on the river Amnias in 
Paphlagonia. In n.c. 78, after his unsuc- 
cessful attempt upon Rhodes, Mithridates sent 
Archelaus to Creeee to gain over the (ircek 
towns by persuasion or by force. Archelaus 
had a large fleet and an army of one lumdred 
and twenty thousand men. He first took 
Delos, which had revolted from Athens, and 
several other places ; and after having put to 
death a great part of their population, he gave 
the places to the Athenians. He also sent 
to the Athenians the sacred treasures Mhich 
he had taken in Delos. The^ie treasures u ere 
conveyed to Athens by Aristion, an Athenian, 
with an escort of two thousand soldiel■^, with 
whose assistance Aristion set himself up as 
tyrant of Athens. [Aki.stiox.] Archelaus 
also succeeded in persuading the Achanins, 
Lacedaemonians, and Bojotians to support the 
cause of JMithridates against the Romans. In 
Bceotia, Thcspiie alone resisted ; but it was 
besieged and compelled to follow the example 
of the other Bceotian towns. In the mean- 
time JMetrophanes, another general of Mi- 
thridates, ravaged Euhica, Demetrias, and 
Magnesia, Avhich refused to join the king’s 
party ; but Metrophanes was put to flight by 
Bruttius Sura, the legate of Sentius, governor 
of Macedonia, who now entered Boeotia, In 
the neiglibonrhood of Chicronea, Bruttius 
Sura fought against Archelaus and Aristion 
for three successive days without any de- 
cisive advantage being gained on either 
side. But in the mean time some Achaean 
and Lacedaemonian auxiliaries had come to 
Archelaus, and Bruttius withdrew to Piraeus 
in Attica. Archelaus arrived soon after with 
his fleet and' took possession of Pirieiis, 
which Bruttius was obliged to quit. Kot 
long after this event Sulla, to v/hom the 
Roman senate had given the command 
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in war against Mithridates, arrived iii 
Greece with a large army, and after col- 
lecting money and provisions in AUoUa and 
TheSsaly he marched towards Attica. On 
his passage through Boeotia the Bceotians 
Submitted to him as readily as they had sub- 
mitted to Archelaus. Having despatched 
part of his forces to besiege Aristion, in 
Athens, Sulla marched with the main body 
of his troops against Pirueus, where Arehe- 
laus had retreated within the walls, and made 
the necessary preparations for sustaining a 
siege. Sulla attempted to take the place by 
assault, but being repulsed with considerable 
loss he withdrew to Eleusis and Megara, 
where lie made great preparations for the 
siege of J^ineus. The I^oiig Walls wliieh con- 
nected Athens with Pirjcus were destroyed, 
for the purpose of supplying materials for 
the fortifications \vith which Sulla surroun- 
ded Pirauis. Archelaus in the meantime 
increased his defences, and drew nnnforce- 
meiits from Eulxea and the t>ther islands, 
and even armed the row ers of his fleet. In 
numbers he was far superior to Sulla, and in 
addition to the forces under his command, 
fresh reinforcements from Alitliridates landed 
in Pineus, upon which Archelaus marched 
out and drew his troops up in battle array 
close by the walls. After a long fight, in 
w hich Arclielaus lost -nearly two thousand 
men, he retreated within Pinrus. While he 
wa,s endeavouring to encourage Iiis men 
against the Romans, they hastily fled into 
the towm, and Archelaus found lutnself 
shut out, as the fugitives in their fear had 
closed the gates. He was ])ulled up the wall 
by a rope. As the winter of n.c. 87 — 80 
was now approacliing, Sulla took his sta- 
tion near Eleusis ; but hostilities w^cre con- 
tinued in sallies and skirmishes. Athens 
now began to suffer from scarcity of pro- 
visions. vVrcliclaiis endeavoured to give the 
town relief by sending a convoy from Pira*us 
to Athens ; but it was intercepted by the 
Romans, w ho had been informed of the design 
by some traitors in Pinens. One of the 
assaults which Sulla made by night on Pirauis 
caused great consternation among the besieged. 
A second att(‘mpt to carry provisions into 
Atbens was likewise betra}ed to the Romans, 
and it failed. Sulla perceiving the condition 
of the besieged in the city, determined to 
compel it to surrender by famine. In the 
beginning of the spring of n. c. 86 Piraius 
was as>ailed wdth all the military engines 
that Sulla could command, but no marked 
impression could be made, and Sulla at last 
determined to blockade Pirauis, and thus to 
wear out the garrison. As the famine in 
Athens had reached a most fearful height, 
Sulla renewed his attacks uj)on the city, 
which was carried by assault and delivered 
ap to massacre and plumler. I’he acropolis, 
whither Aristion had fled, still held out for 
some time, but was compelled to surrender 
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by faminb. Aristion and his followers were 
put to death, and immense treasures fell into 
the hands of Sulla. This being accomplished, 
Sulla directed all his energies against Pirajus ; 
he forced the entrance, and Archelaus was 
obliged to withdraw to the most impregnable 
part of Pincus, wliieli was surrounded by 
the sea, and whieli tlio enemy, not having a 
fleet, was unable to reach. Archelaus did 
not remain long in this confinement ; he em- 
barked his troops and set out for I’hcssaly. 
In the ^neighbourhood of Thermopylic he 
collected tlie scattered forces of IMithridates, 
and also received some fVe^h reinforcements, 
w’hich were sent h\ the King. After having 
destroyed the greater part of Pirccus by fire, 
Sulla pursued Arehelaiis through Htcotia. 
Archelaus, wlio was again at the head of an 
army of about one hundred and twenty thou- j 
sand men, marched into Phocis to meet tin | 
enemy. As the ground was unfavourable, ' 
Sulla refused to fight, and Archelaus moved 
towards the coast of tlic Euripus and pitched 
his camp near Cluenmoa, in an imfavourahle i 
position, as he did not anticipate an attack j 
from the Homans. Sulla saw' his advantage, 
and compelled Archelaus to fight. Appiaii 
and Plntavch have given particular descrip- 
tions of the battle. Arelielaus was com- 
pletely defeated, and withdrew to ('haleis i 
with only ten thousand men who survived ' 
the battle, and gathered round tlieir gcmeral. i 
Aft(*r a short rest was given t(> tlie soldiers j 
Sulla followed Archelaus to thcEuripus; hut, ! 
as h<* had no fleet, Archelaus made his escape, j 
and with his fleet plundered the islands and 1 
ravaged tlie coast. He also made a descent 
on Zacjnthus, bul was driven away b\ some 
Romans who were staging there, on which 
he returned to (’haleis. ^lithridates being 
informed of the defeat of his g(‘neral levied a 
fresh army of eighty thou 'and men, whom 
he sent to Archelaus, under the eoiiiniand of 
Dorylaus or Dordau^^. 'rims reinforced Ar- 
chelaus crossed over into Iheotia, to wipe off 
the disgrace of his former defeat. Sulla was 
eneainped near Orehomeiius, and on the ap- 
proach of the enemy he di’ew up his army 
for battle. Ihit the Romans w'ere disheartened 
at the sight of the enem\, wliom thev thought 
they had already annihilated ; and the per- 
sonal courage of Sulla alone led them to 
victory. (>u the first day of the battle Ar- 
chelaus lost fifteen thousand men, and among 
them his oun son, Diogenes. Sulla fearing 
lest the enemy should escape during the 
night to CUialcis took iireeautiuiis to cut off 
their retreat. On tlie following day the 
camp of Archelaus w^as taken by storm ; most 
of tlie soldiers fell in the fearful slaughter 
which ensued, and mmihers wdio endea\oured ' 
to escape w’^ere drowned in I/ake Cojiais. 
Archelaus, after coiieealing liimself for three 
days in the marshes, got a boat and crossed 
over to Chalois, 11 . c. 85. Here he assembled 
the troops of IMithridates wliich wore still 
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scattercMl in various parts of Greece, Mitli* 
ridates, in the meantime, had hard struggles 
with the Romans in Asia. The defeat at 
Orehomeiius made him despair, and he wrote 
to Archelaus, commanding him to conclude 
the w^ar on the best terms he could. Arehe- 
laus solicited an interview with Sulla, who 
liad marclied into Thessaly. 7'lie reipiest 
W'as granted, and the two generals met at 
j Deliiim, in Rieotia. Sulla first atteinpteil to 
j induce Archelaus to betray bis master, but 
j the attempt was indignantly resisted. Tlie 
j conditions wbieli Sulla proposed w ere, — tliat 
! Arelielaus sbonid surrender his w hole fleet ; 
tliat all the Roman prisoners and deserters 
should he restored ; that the ('hiaiis and other 
Greeks wholiad been transported to Pontus 
should be set free ; that the garrisons of 
IMithridates should be withdrawn from all 
places in Greece ; and that tin* king shoukl 
pay all the expenses of llie war, aiul eonline 
himself to his own kingdom of Pontus. Ar- 
chelaus immediately withdrew' the garrisons 
from the places required, and, with flu 
exception of the clause which demanded 
surrender of the fleet, he accepted 
the terms, though the treaty rerpiired the 
king’s sanction. IMcsseiigers were accor- 
dingly sent to iMilliridates to acijuaint him 
witli the terms projiosed by Sulla. One or 
two writers stale that Arelielaus treacherously 
gave up the licet to Sulla, but Plutarch 
expressly denies the faet. During tlie ces- 
sation of hostilities until tlie return of the 
messengers, Sulla, aceomiianied by Archelaus, 
for whom he had conceived great esteem, 
made an expedition against *some barbarous 
tribes which had infested the province of 
Macedonia. Mitliridates, in reply to th(‘ 
terms, refused to give up his fleet and Paph- 
lagonia. Rut Sulla would not conclude 
])eaee on any otlier terms, for T.ueiilliis had 
ill the meantime arrived witli a fleet to 
assist Sulla. Archelaus, who had in some 
measure pledged himself that tlie king would 
eoiielude jKace on the terms proposed, brought 
about a meeting IxHween Mithridates and 
Sulla at Dardauus, in Troas. Mithridates 
was induced to yield, and after all his enor- 
mous exertions he was reduced to the saim* 
position which he had oeeujiied before the 
eoimnencementof the war. Mithridates soon 
began to feel dissatisherl at ha\iiig consented 
to the conditions of peace, and to suspect 
Arelielaus of lia\ ing maile greater eoiicessioiis 
than were iioeessary'. Arelielaus perceiving 
tlio eliaiige in the king’s disposition deserleil 
to tlie Homans, 11 . e. 81, just before the out- 
break of the second war with Mithridates. 
He prevailed upon the Rmnan general Murena, 
wdio v\as then in Asia to eonduet the war 
against ^lilluidates, to begin liostilities at 
onee,and iiottowail till the king attacked him. 
[MiuiuN’A.] Fiirtlier imrticuUirs about the life 
of Archelaus are not known. He is generaUy 
designated as the Deserter, and from some 
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expressions in Strabo we must infer that he | 
survived his desertion for some time, and ' 
was honoured by the senate. (Appianus, De 
Bello MdhriiU 17 — 64. ; Plutarch, Sulla^ II — 
24.; Epitome^ lib. Ixxxi. Ixxxii.; Vel- 

leius Paterculus, ii. 25. ; Florus, iii. 5. ; Oro- 
sius, vi. 2. ; Pausanias, i. 20. ; Dion Cassius, 
EmgmenK No. 173. cd. Reimar; Sallust, 
Fragment. Ilislor, lib. iv. ; Strabo, xii. ,562., 
xvii. 79 (i.) L. S. 

ARCHKLATJS (^Apxf^aos)j bishop of 
Casiiara or Carriia in Mesoj)olamia. lie 
lived about a. i>. 278, and was a man of 
vehement and passionate tonij)eramcnt. When 
the heretic ^Manes liad escaped from his pri- 
.son, and fled to ^Mesopotamia, Avliere ho ex- 
erted himself to disseminate Iiis doctrines, he | 
found a most determined opponent in Ar- 
ehelaus. Archelaus convened an assembly of 
Gentiles, appointed some of their o>\n plii- 
losopliers as judf^s, that he might not be 
thought partial, and challenged Manes to 
a solemn disputation before tliis assembly. 
Manes was completely defeated, and fled to 
some neighl)ounng village, of whieli he en- 
deavoured to rouse th(3 presbyter, whom some 
call Diodorus, and others Tryphon, to support 
his cause, Archelaus followed the steps of 
the heretic, and sileiuod him a second time. 
Manes again took to flight, but n as caught 
and taken back to his prison, [Mani:s.] I 
Archelaus afterwards wrote in the Syriac j 
language an account of his disputation wdth , 
Manes, and also a letter to Diodorus or 'I'rj- 
phon, who had been shaken in his faith by 
Manes, and bad consulted Archelaus. Both 
these w'orks subsequent!}' acvpiired great re- { 
putatioii, and were translated into Greek and | 
Latin. A considerable portion of an ancient 
Latin translation of the disputation, with the 
whole of the letter to Diodorus, was edited 
from a MS. in the Ambrosian 1 library of 
Milan by IT. Yalesius, and annexed to his 
edition of Socrates and Sozomen. 'J'hese 
Latin translations wdth some fragments of • 
the Greek ones w ere afteiuvards published 
by Zaccagni in his “Colleetio Monumentoruin 
Vetcrum,” Rome, 1098, and by Pabrieius in 
his edition of llippolytus. Photius states 
that one llegemonius wrote the disputation of 
Archelaus against Manes ; and it is difficult 
to say in what manner this statement is to he 
reconciled with the common account. ( Cy~ 
rillus, (Jaterhcs{s,\\.; Socrates, Hisfnria Ercle- 
siasticay i. 22.; Hieronymus, DcViris lllns- 
tribusy 72.; Epipliaiiius, Ihcres. 6(5.; Photius, 
Codex y 85.) L. S, 

ARGHELA'TIS I. CApx^Aaoi), high j 
prie.st of the goddess of Co.uana, was a sou of 
Archelaus of Gai)padocia, the general of Mi- 
thridates the Great. He was appointed to 
this priestly olRce in n, r. 63, by Pompey tlie 
Great, after the compiestof IMilhridates, when 
the sacred territory of Comana was also ex- 
tended. Sti abo and most other writers place 
this Comana in Pontus, but Hirtius confounds 
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it with a town of the same name in Cappa- 
docia. Comana was chiefly celebrated on ac- 
count of its temple of Artemis 'raurica, who 
is also called Anaitis, Enyo or Bellona ; and 
her priest was in rank the first person in the 
kingdom of Pontus next to the king. He liad 
sovereign power over the toAvn of Comana 
and its territory, as w’ ell as over the numerous 
hioroduli, or temple slaves, who at one time 
amounted to six thousand. Rut the priest could 
not sell the slaves, 'i'lie ruins of the ancient 
town of Comana in I'ontus are now called Go- 
manak. In n. c. 5(5, when Aldus Gabiuiiis, the 
proconsul ofS\ria, was making preparations 
again.st the Parthians, Arehelaiis. wlio was 
tlieii slaying in Syria, wished to take pari in 
iho war. According to Strabo, the Roman 
senate would not allow this ; whereupon Ar- 
elielaus left S} via without the knowh'dge of 
Gabiiiius. and sued for the hand of Reri-niee, 
queen of l:Ig}pt. Dioii Cassius, who sa}s 
nothing of the senate’s refusal, stales tirat 
Gabinius w'as induced by bribes to assist 
Archelaus in his suit. The state of affairs in 
Egypt W'as this ; Ptolemy Auletes had been 
deprived of bis tlirone by the Egyjdians and 
expelled, and Ids eldest daugliter, Bermiiee, 
the sister of C’Icopatra, who was now queen 
of Egypt, desired to marry a j}i inee of lo} al 
descent. A Syrian of the name of C\ hiosaeti s, 
a descendant of the Seleucida*, olHained lier 
hand, hut w as soon afterwards put to ileath 
by the queen, as she did not find Ids eonduet 
suited to his station. Hm'eupon Archelaus, 
who pretended to be a sou of Mithiidates 
Eupator, asjiired to be lier husband, and 
being secretly supporti'd by (Jabiidius, lie 
succeeded. Ry marrying Ri*reniee, be be- 
came king of Egyjit. The Romans under- 
took to restore Ptolemy Auletes ; and Gabi- 
nius, who had to execute the command of 
the senate, was also induced, by the bribes of 
Ptolemy, to clfeet his restoration. Archelaus 
bad scarcely enjoyed Ids ro}al dignity for a 
few months when Gabinius entered Egypt 
Avith an army, in b. c. .5.5. He defeated tin 
Eg}plians in several engagements, and put 
Archelaus and his daughter to death, after a 
reign of six months. Ptolemy Avas vesloied 
to tlie throne. According to Strabo, it Avas 
Ptolemy Avlio put Archelaus and liis daughter 
to death. ]M. Aiitoidus, afterwards the trium- 
vir, who had been on friendly terms with 
the family of Archelaus, procured Idiii an 
lionorahle interment. (Strabo, xii. 5.58., xvii. 
79(5.; Dion (’assius, xxxix. 57, 58.; Hirtius, 
JJe Billo Alexandrinoy 6(5.; Appian, l)e Bello 
Mdlirnhit. 114.; Jdv}, EpdomVy lib. cv.; (’i- 
cero. Pro Uahirio Pustinno, 8.; Valerius Maxi- 
mus, X. 1. ExlernOy 6.; Plutarch, Antomnsy 
.3.) ].. S. 

ARCHELA'US H. (’Agx^W), high 
priest of Coaiana, was the son and successor 
of Archelaus I., high priest of Comaua. 
When Cicero was proconsul of Cilicia, in 
D. c. 51, Archelaus fostered the disturbances 
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in Cappadocia, and supported with money 
^d troops the party which was opposed to 
King Anobarzunes II.; but Cicero compelled 
Arclmlaus to quit Cappadocia, and enabled 
Anobarzanes to maintain his authority as 
King. In B. c. 47, Julius Ciesar, after having 
concluded the war in Egypt, deprived Ar- 
chelaus of the office of high priest, and gave 
it to Lycomedes. (Strabo, xii. 558,, xvii. 
796 ; Cicero, Ad Fumiliares, xv. 4 . ; Hirtius, 
De Bello Alexandrino, C6. ; Appian, Be Bello 
Mithridat 121.) I,. 

A R C H E L A'U S \ 'Apxlkaos ), an Egyp- 
tian, under whose name the G^k An- 
thology contains four epigrams. From one 
of these epigrams, which is written upon 
Alexander the Great, it has been generally 
inferred that he was a contemporary of Alex- 
ander the Great and the first Ptolemy. Anti- 
gonus Carystius states that Archelaus related 
wonderful stories (TrapdSofa) in the form of 
epigrams to Ptolemy, and Lobeck supposes 
that this Ptolemy was Euergetes II. (n. c. 
146 — 117), who was fond of investigating • 
curious matters. But Antigonus (Carystius I 
himself was a contemporary of Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus ( n. c. 283 — 247), and lived until 
about B. c. 230. The opinion of Archelaus 
being a contemporary of Alexander is hardly 
supported by any evidence ; and the conjec- 
ture of Lobeck is irreconcilable with chro- 
nology. All difficulties will be removed, if 
we suppose with Westerinann that the 
Ptolemy mentioned by Antigonus Carystius 
is Ptolemy Philadelphus, who is likewise 
known to have been fond of curious things. 
This Archelaus is probably the same to whom 
Atbemeus ascribes iambios, and whom the 
same writer, in another passage, calls a 
(.^lersonesite (^X^pcroprifTlr-qsy^ and if so, he is 
the author of a WHirk wliich w as in all proba- 
hility likewise a metrical production, namely, 
the that is, “ Descriptions of Stran^^ 

or Curious Animals.” Ancient w riters often j 
refer to this work, and numerous statements ' 
derived from it have been preserved. As re- | 
gards the name Chersonesitc, Seliweighaiiser 
supposes that Archelaus w as a native of some 
I)lace of the name of (.Miersonesns in Egypt ; ; 
hut he may have been a native of the i'hra- 
cian Chersonesus, and have lived in Egjpt, i 
which will account for his being called an ' 
Egyptian. Thus as far as his epigrams and his ' 
are concerned vYrehelaus belonged 
to the class of writers, who are usually called 
napaSo^oypdff>oi^ and >Vestermaun has ac- . 
cordingly incoi*porated tlie fragments of the , 
*ldio(f>uti in his collection of the napado^o'ypd<f*oif ■ 
p. 158, &c. (Jacobs, Ad. Anthohy. Grac. xiii. 
p. 857.; liobeck, Aylaophamiis^ i. p. 749.; 
Westermann, Tlapado^oypdcpoi, sire Scripforcs 
Jierum Mirahilium Orari, p. xxii. See. where 
all the passages of ancient writers relating to 
Archelaus are collected.) . L. S. 

ARCHKLA'US (’Ap^^Aoos), son of ITkiiod 
the Great by Maltliace of Samaria. A few * 
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days before his death Ilcrod made a will In 
which ‘ he pve the kingdom to Archelaus” 
(Josephus, Jems/i Antiy. lih. xvii, c. 8.) and 
appomted Herod Antipas totrurch of PeroiA 
and Galilee, and Philip tctrarch of Ratamca, 
Gaulanitis, Trachonitis, and Paneas. By this 
will he rescinded a previous will in whik he 
had appomted Herod Antipas his successor in 
the kingdom. Archelaus did not assume the 
because it was necessary that 
the will of his father should be approved by 
the Roman emperor, Augustus. To obtain 
this consent Archelaus proceeded to Rome - 
but before his departure from Juda*a, a 
tumult arose in Jerusalem during the feast 
of the Passover, in consequence of some 
demands which the Jews made and Archelaus 
refused to grant, and the royal guard mas- 
sacred about three thousand Jews in the 
temple. 

At Rome Archelaus found his brother 
Antipas ready to oppose his claims with a 
powerful party. The whole family of Herod 
the Great favoured the pretensions of An- 
tipas, “ not out of any love to him but out of 
hatred to Archelaus” (Josephus, Jewish An- 
tiff. lib. xvii. c. 9.). Before Augustus gave 
sentence iijKin Herod’s will, fifty of the chief 
men of Jerusalem came to Rome as ambas- 
sadors in the name of the whole nation, 
and on their arrival they were joined by 
more than eight thousand Jews, who were 
living at Rome. When they were admitted 
to an audience with Augustus, they com- 
plained of the cnielty of Archelaus, who had 
slain three thousand Jews in the temple, and 
entreated Augustus to make Palestine a 
Roman province, and annex it to Syria. But 
Augustus confirmed the will of Herod in the 
disposition of his kingdom, except that “he 
gave Archelaus half of Herod’s kingdom 
Avith the title of ethnarch,” that is, ruler of 
the nation, “ and he promised to make him a 
king, if he showed himself worthy of that 
honour” (Josephus, Jewish War, lib. ii. 
c. 6.). The ethiiarchy of Archelaus consisted 
of Jud;ea Proper, Samaria, and Idumsea, 
Avhl<*h countries yielded him a yearly revenue 
of about six hundred talents. 

After Archelaus had taken possession of 
his ethiiarchy, a young Jew of Sidon caused 
some disturbance by pretending to be Alex- 
ander, the son of Mariaiune, who had been 
strangled by the order of his father Herod 
the Great, and to whom the impostor bore a 
strong resemblance ; but Augustus compelled 
him to acknowledge that he was not the son 
of Ilerod, and sent him to the galleys. Ar- 
chelaiis violated the Mosaic law hy marrying 
Glaphyra, the widow of his brother Alex- 
ander, though she had several children by 
her former marriage. Not long after this 
marriage, and in the tentli year of his cthnar- 
chate, A. D. 7, he was accused of cruelty and 
tyranny by his subjects before Augustus, and 
banished by the emperor to Vienne, a town 
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of t>au])liin('. Judaea and Samaria were 
annexed to Syria, and Publius Sulpicius 
Quirinus was appointed governor of the pro- 
vince, and ( loponius, a Roman knight, pro- 
curator of Judaea. Quirinus confiscated the 
property of Archelaus, and took the census 
which is mentioned by Luke (ii. 2.) in 
order to apportion the tribute among the 
people. 

Archelaus rebuilt Jericho and founded a 
town which he called Archelais. 

Although it is clear from Josephus that 
Archelaus never had the title of king, no 
objection can lie against the passage of St, 
Matthew (ii. 22.) where it is said that 
Joseph “heard that Archelaus did reign 
(jSatriAevet) in Jiida'a in the room of his 
father Herod.” That the word “ reign” is not 
to be taken in its strict sense is evident from 
these facts; that another Herod, who is 
called by St. Matthew (xiv. 1.) and by 
St. Luke (ix, 7.) “the tetrarch,” is called 
by St. Mark (vi. 14.) “king,” ^an-iKevs ; 
and that Josephps himself, upon vliose 
authority it is stated that Archelaus was 
made ethnareh, calls his government a 
“reign” in tlic “Jewish AVar” (lib. ii. e. 7.), 
and elsoA here sjx'aks of him as the “ king 
who succeeded llcrod.” The date of the 
banishment of Archelaus is variously stated. 
Lardner gives as the date of this event a. i>. 6 
or 7. Dion Cassius (Iv. 27.) mentions it 
in ir. c, 7!)i) or a. i>. (5. Josephus in the “An- 
tiquities” (lib. xvii. 0 . l.‘l.) places it in the 
tenth, and in the “Jewish War” (lib. ii. c. 7.) 
in the ninth }ear of bis ethnarcliate. To 
make these statements of Josephus agree, it 
must he supposed that Archelaus reigned 
nine years complete and part of a tenth, or 
ten current years. From the “ Antiquities” 
(lib. xvii. c. l.‘l.) it appears that he was de- 
posed in tlie same year tliat the census of 
Quirinus was held, and the census w^as made 
in the thirty-seventh year after the battle of 
Actiuni (lib. xviii. c. 2.). This thirty -seventh 
year ended September 1,it, c. 700 or a. d. 7. 
Hence it may he inferred that Archelaus was 
deposed early in the year u. c. 760, and that 
the first year of his ctlmarchate was u. c. 
751 or n. c. .3. Some excellent remarks on 
this subject are made by Mr. Greswell in 
his “Dissertations upon the ilarmony of the 
Gospel,” vol. i. p. 274, &c. and vol. iii. p. 363, 
&c. 2nd. edit. Oxford, 1 837. (Josephus, Jewish 
Antkj. lib. xvii. ch. 8 — 13., lib. xviii. ch. 1, 
2. ; Jewish War, lib. i. ch. 33., lib. ii. 
ch. 1 — 8.13.; Jahn, History of the Hebrew 
Commonwealth, Knylish Translation, book xiv. 
§ 123. ; Basnage, Histoirc et la Iteliyion des 
Jnifs, liv. i. ch. 2. ; Cellarius, Historia He- 
rod unu printed \\\\\\^ Dissertationes Aradvmicie, 
p. 207, &o. 121110 ., Leipzig, 1712; Noldiiis, 
Historia Tdnmaa, See. appended to Haver- 
camp's edition of Josephus. These last three 
writers attack a paradoxical treatise of Ifar- 
duin, entitled JJc JVummis Hcrodiadum, 4to. 
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j Leipzig ; I.ardner, Credibility of the Cospd 
History, part i. book i. eh. 1.) i \ J. S 

A R C II L L A' I J S ( .\aos), king of 
Macedonia, reigned fourteen years, from 
B. c. 413 to B. c. 399. He w as the son and 
successor of Perdiccas II. Diodorus places 
his death in the right year, but assigns to his 
reign only seven years, though in another 
passage he had evidently the correct chro- 
nology before him. The Parian marble places 
the accession of Archelaus in b. c. 420, 
which is seven years too early. Archelaus is 
recognised by all writers as a son of Per- 
diccas, but Plato and vElian call him an 
illegitimate son by a slave of Alcetas, the 
brother of Perdiccas, wliose name, Simiclie, is 
preserved by A^lian. If we admit this state- 
ment, we may also admit the further state- 
ment of Plato, that Arelielaus usurped the 
throne, by munleriug his uncle Alcetas and 
his cousin Alexander, and also his own half- 
brother, the son of Perdiccas, who was only 
seven years old, and would have been the 
legal successor of Perdiccas. After tlicse 
murders he married Cleopatra, the widow of 
Perdiccas. This account of Plato is indeed 
censured by Athemeus, not because of its 
incorrectness, but only because Athenu'us 
thought that Plato ought not to have told 
the history of the usurpation of Archelaus, 
out of gratitude to the king. 7'iuic^dides 
characterises the reign of Archelaus by say- 
ing that lie fortified the Macedonian towns, 
constructed straight roads, and made greater 
improvements in the army than all the kings 
hetore him. In n. c. ‘110 the town of Pydna 
revolted, and Archelaus inarehed with a large 
force to besiege the place. I'hevamenes, the 
Athenian, assisted him with a part of the 
Athenian fleet, bvit as the siege was pro- 
tracted, Theranienes sailed to I'hrace to join 
Thrasybulus, the commander of the Athenian 
fleet. Archelaus, liowever, took the town, and 
renioNcd the inhabitants tw^enty stadia from 
the sea. The original place, IioAve\er, seems 
to have been built up again, for Diodorus 
hinrself, whose account we have here given, 
as well as Strabo and Idvy, speak of Pydna 
as a maritime town. Archelaus akso under- 
took an expedition against Sirrhas and Arrha- 
bicus, probably the princes of Klimeia and 
Lyncestis, but he ajipears to have been 
obliged to terminate the war by bestowing 
the hand of one of liis daughters upon lh<* 
prince of Eliineia. With the exception of 
these two wars, the reign of Archelaus >vas 
peaceful ; and it w as prosperous. 

It was one of the great objects of Archelaus 
to make his siibj^‘cts familiar with the liter- 
ature and arts of tlic Greeks, especially of 
the Athenians, and he assembled at his court 
the cliief poets and artists of Greece. lie 
induced Euripides and Agathon, the most 
popular dramatists of the day, to take up 
their residence in iMace<lonia : Timotheus, a 
great musician and lyric poet, was likewise 
T 3 
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one of his guests. Zeuxis of Heraclea was 
engaged on very liigh terms to adorn the 
king's palace with the most exquisite paint- 
ings, which drew many visitors to the Mace- 
donian capital of Polla. Socrates too was 
invited by Arcliclaiis, but he refused to go. 
The solemn festival of tlie Olympia, which 
Archelaus instituted at or Diuin in 

honour of the IMiises, was llke^vise intended 
to familiarise his people with the ennobling 
solenmities of the Oivek festivals, and to 
promote indiistr\ and eommcree among the 
^Macedonians. Jhit there aic no imlieations 
tliat thes * etibrts of the king produced any 
great e<*oct on the body of his subjects. The 
iiitluenec appears to have been almost con- 
fined to the nobles and the court; and the 
sudden and artificial introduction of foreign 
relinement ^vas followed by demoralisation, 
l^iodorus states that Archelaus was acci- 
dentally killed while hunting by (h*aterus 
(Ovatieus or Cratouas ), hut other and more 
pvoAvahle accounts state that he fell a victim 
to a conspiracy, which was headed by ('ra- 
tieus. Archelaus was succeeded by his son 
Orestes. ( IMato, fion/ia.s, p. 471., T/iraffmcSy 
yt.VlA.y Alcihiuilvs II, p. 1 11.; ^Elian, t n/vVe 
IltslorkVy xii. 4d., xiv. 17., ii. 21., xiii. 4., 
viii. 0.; Atlienrcuis, v. 217,, xi, .^OG.; 4'hncy- 
didcs, ii. 100.; Diodorus .Siculus, xiii. 40., xiv. 
;17., xvii. IG. ; Aristotle, v. 10., like- 

torirUf ii. 2.‘1.; (fcllius, xv. 20.; Plutarch, 
Ainaforiusy 2.‘k; ('rniton, Fasti Ifcl/cnirt, ii. 
27G, See. 2ik1. ed. ; 'J'hirlwall, 11 istory of GiTerCy 

V. I.");, .See.) D. ‘S. 

AUCllELA'lTS (’Apx^'Aaov), commonly 
called of Milktus, though he may have 
been a native of Athens, Mas the son of 
Apolhxlorus or, according to others, of IMydon. 
lie Mas the first who introduced the ])h\sical 
pliilosophy from Ionia to Athens, from Mhieh 
circumstance probably he Mas called Pliy- 
sicus. He was a pupil of Anaxagoras, and a 
teacher of Socrates. The Physical |)hiloso- 
phy terminated in him, and the Ethical Mas 
introduced by Socrates. These few facts 
about his life rest on the authority of Diogenes 
Laertius. There is the testimony of Porjiliyry 
to the fact of Socrates having become the 
pupil of Arcliclaus M’h(‘n Socrates M’as .seven- 
teen }ears of age, and of ha.'ing continued to 
be his ])npll for several years, which will fix 
n. <’. 4.51 (the seventeenth 5 car of Socrates), 
as one of the years in whieli Arehelans nas i 
at Athens. Diogenes also siys that Mhen j 
Socrates Mas young he \i.'.itc(l Sanu? 
coinjiany Mill) Areliel.ni <. 'J’liongli various I 
authorities speak of Aivla-lans as a master of , 
Socrates, neither Xenophon, nor Plato, nor j 
Aristotle mentions lilin. 

Arclu'lans is .said to have fin'll m rithigs, hut 
no fragments li ive been jireserved, and it is ' 
impo.sslble to foi’iu a true jud'pncnt of his ' 
s\s!eni from tlio scanty uoticis contaiiunl in | 
ijiogenes and Ollier M rite rs. Of hi^ particular 
opinions a few are recorded, he considered 
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the sim to be the largest of the heavenly 
bodies ; the sea was formed by oozing through 
the earth j voice was formed by the impulse 
of the air, an opinion which is also attributed 
to Ana.xagoras. 

Ills general principles show that his sys- 
tem resembled that of Anaxagora.s and Anaxi- 
mander. He admitted Imo principles of 
generation or production, heat and cold ; 
these tM^o princijdes separate from one’ 
another ; hept moves and cold remains at 
rest. The mncle in M'hich he snjiposes the 
cartli and the air {dlip) to be formed is unin- 
telligible as stated by Diogenes ; hut the 
text may be corrupt. Animals were first 
formed from the earth acted on by heat, and 
afterwards Mere eontiiined by" generation. 
In some May men Avere separated from other 
animals and formed political communities. 
Aom.v is in all animals. Plutarch states one 
of llie general doctrines of Archelaus thus: 
air is infinite, and its properties are conden- 
sation and rarefaction, from Mhieh rc.spec- 
tively result fire and water. 

Archelaus is also said to Iuiat taught the 
ethical part of philosophy, but we know 
nothing of his opinions. 'Pliere is attributed 
to him the doctrine that the just and the bad 
are not by nature hut by in.stitution (oi) 
aAAtt As M C do not knoM’ in m IkU sense 

lie used those two words {(pxxris and vufxos^ 
M'o cannot determine the meaning of this 
dogma. A conjeetnre is given by Ritter as 
to the sense in which Archelaus used these 
term.s. 

Ritter in his “ History 4if Philosophy,” 
vol. i., bus collected most of the passages re- 
lating to Archelaus, and his remarks show 
how little is known about him. (Diogenes 
Laertius, i. ; Plutareh, Dc Placitis 

FJnlosoph.o) iiniy i. .4.) G. L. 

ATK’l I ELA'US (’AgxtAaos), one of the 
kings of Sparta, Mas the eighth in order of 
the house of the Agids, Aristodemus included. 
His colleague Avas Charilaus, with M’hom he 
took /Egys, one of the provincial towns of 
Laconia. According to the chronology of 
Apollodorns, he came to the throne about 
11 . o. 884, and reigned sixty years ; hut it is 
probable that the actual duration of his reign 
Avas not so long, it being ubual in the chro- 
nology of the Spartan kings to include the 
years of a minority in tlie length of a reign. 
(Pahsanbis iii. 2. 5. ; Plulareh, Lycunjus, 
c. .5.; (’lluton, Fast, Ih/kn. i. App. c. G.) 

R. W-n. 

A R(’ 11 E I. .‘V'lTS (’A/>vtAaos), a son of 
Thkouori s, Avas appointed in n. o. oJll by 
Alexander the Great on leaving Susa com- 
mander of the military force of three thou- 
sand men, Avhieh Avas left behind for the 
protection of tlie province of Susiaiia, the 
adiniiiist ration of Avhicli Mas giA'cn to a Per- 
sian named Ahnlites. In the division of the 
IVIaccJoniaii mnpliv after the death of Alex- 
ander, in n. c. 82*5, Archelaus obtained the 
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province of Mesopotamia. (Arrian, Anabitsis^ 
iii. IG.j Q. Curtius, v. 2.; Pliotius, CWtu-, 82.) 

L. S. 

ARCHE'MACIIUS a native 

of Eubma, is mentioned as the aiitjior of a 
'work on tlie history of his native island 
( Eu§ot/ca), of vliieh lJarj>oeration quotes the 
fourth, or at least the third book. Jle is 
j)robably the same person as the vVrehe- 
inuehus of Enba'a vvlu) wrote a work called 
Meru'vuij.lcii^ that is, “On the Oliange of Names 
of vaiioiis Things,” of wliieh a fiaiiinent is 
jnvs. r\ ed ill Pliitareli. From this i’ra;imeut 
it has been inferred that Areliemaelms lived 
after tin* time of Fliikmv son fif Liens; but 
the inference seems to bv' nnw arranteil. f Oh*- 
meiis Mevandr., Sfront.x. ]). Itl.; Atheiueiis, 
vi. 2tM. ; J larpoeration, under 'AKovvrjrros and 
KoreAatoi/ "O/ifo ; Strabo, tGG. ; Plnlareh, 
/)(• IsHtet! Os/ridcj 27.; Sidioliast on Duunf- 
'y/us IVi fiy. [) t., on i\. 

2(J2., on /*tii(fiir\s Pi/thtaert^ lii. 120.) L. S. 

A UrJiENlIOLZ, JOHANN lLHi:J..M 
VON, was born at Langenfurth, a suburb 
of Diinziji, <*11 tlie 'M of Sejitember in the 
;n ear 17-1.“), ac'eording to l»aur, Jordeiis, and 
the “ Vonv ('1 sations L('\ikons” or in they(‘ar 
17 Jl, aecordin^t;: to the “ Hio^^raidiie I'liiv'er- 
selle.” "riie latter date aj)p<‘ars to be correct, as 
the statement of the Oerman biographers is 
inconsistent vNith some others made by them- 
selves. Jle iTceived his education in the 
“ Kadettenhaus,” or cadets' academy at lh‘r- 
lin, and in T>eeeinl)('r, 17.’*S commenced a 
military career in the Prussian army, then 
miga^cfcd in one of the most ti*} inj^ eampai.ans 
of the Seven d ears' War. In his own his- 
tory of that war he mentions that, in 17.’>y, 
he partook of all the hardships of the winter 
encampment near Dresden, being then at- 
tached to the Fon/acle regiment, and that 
during the rest of the war, he was generally 
in the army coininanded by Frederick the 
Great in pei’soii. He rose to the rank of cap- 
tain ; hut in 17G.'l, at the jieace of ilnberts- 
burg, he reeeiv'ed his dismissal, owing it is 
said to the king’s having learned that be was 
mueb addicted to gaming, d’he next sixteen 
years of bis life were spent in travelling; 
and in the course of that time lie visited all 
parts of German}, Switzerland, Fhiglaiid, 
Holland, the Austrian Netherlands, France, 
Italy, Denmark, Norway, and I’oland. He 
w\as ill each of these countries more than 
once, and in lOngland he spent six years, be- 
tween 17()9 and 1779. He is said by Wende- 
born, wlio knew liim in Jhigland, to have 
gained his living by gaming and swindling, 
and ill fact he bad no other known means of 
subsist(*iiee. A Iransaetioii in wliieli be was 
engagetl with some stoekjobliers is reported 
to have linally compelled him to leave the 
country. ] luring Iiistiavels in Italy bis legwas 
broken by a fall from liorst back, a eixeum- 
stanee to which he alludes in his “ Ihiglaiul 
imd Italien.” “ Of the miserable state of 
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medicine and surgery in that country, I am 
myself,’* he says, “ a terrible example. An 
unfortunate accident compelled mo to have 
recourse to the most celebrated pbvsieians 
and surgeons in the greatest cities of Italy ; I 
became the victim of their ignor;mee ; in tlie 
best years of iny life I was made a cripple 
and ail invalid.” 'I’he re.siilt was an incura- 
ble lameness of the right foot. On liis re- 
turn to Gennnny, he resided for some time 
ill Dresden, J.eipzig, and Berlin ; and his only 
foreign exenrsion nccius to have been to Paris 
in 1792, which he vislli'd for the juirpose of 
stud} ing the events that were then <x*eurring, 
to reeoftl iJn'iii iii a ]>ohtieal journal. On his 
return Irom France he established himself at 
Hamburg, and ii'suled either in that city or 
its vicinity for the nMiiainder of his life, sub- 
sisting on the produce of his pen. By this 
he raised a eonsid(‘rabli‘ sum, hiit according 
to his fiicml Eiseli, he v\ as himself in later 
life the easy dnjie <>1* swindlers, and the faei- 
lit} with v\hieli lie l«“nt moiic} linally left 
him impoveiislicd. He died on the 28th of 
Fehriiai*}, 1812, in his st'venl} -first } ear, at 
Ovendorf, a eonnti'v -house belonging to him 
near Hanilmrg. 

Areheiiholz was an atlra<*tive viriter of 
light reading, at a time when that ipiality 
\i as rarer among his eonntiynum than others 
I of more value. He had a talent for observa- 
tion, an<l forgiving the results of his observa- 
tion Hi a lucid iorm ; hut his judgment was 
far from profound. Ills veorks are nu- 
merous, ami as tlie suhji'cts are selected with 
tact, all ar<* of some int<-ivst. He eoni- 
meiieed his literal*} career by the (‘ditorship 
of a monthly jieriodieal, “ Jatoratur uiid 
\ olkerkunde,” which was continued for nine 
}ears, from 1782 to 1791. One series of ar- 
ticles which it eonhiined on his travels, was 
collected and published at J..eij)zig, in a sepa- 
rate form, under the title of “ England nnd 
Ilalien,” or “ England and Italy,” in 2 vols. 
ill I78r>, and in a iiiueli augmented edition, 
in .■> v'ols. in 1787. A writer in the “ All- 
gemelne Zeitung ” accuses Arelienholz of 
liav ing imported from England th(‘ jiractiee of 
making his patrons ]»ay twice for the same 
materials, once in a separate, and once in a 
collecti d shape. I'lie hook enjo}e(l the most 
unhoninled popularity, has been repeatedly 
reiirinted, was twice translated into French, 
and also aiipeared in Fnglisli, the part on 
England in a wretched aiion}iiions translation 
from the French in 2 vols. 12mo., at London 
ill 1 789 ; an<l that on Italy, in a version by 
the Rev. Joseph ’frapp, in 2 vols. 12nio., in 
1791. “ ’Pbe description of Ital},” says 

J(»rdeiis, “ ajipears in eompai ison vmIIi that 
of England only as a skeleli by the side of a 
liiiislied i»ieture ; but it iiiiist be admitted that 
country v\as far from offering him such in- 
teiesling Materials as laiglaml. ’flie style, 
w liieli in the description of Italy is only beau- 
tiful, cliasle, and flowing, is, in the description 
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of England, strong,' powerful, and% elevated, ■ 
as the greater digni:y of the subject requires.” , 
Archenholz has been justly censured for 
having overcharged his picture in both cases, | 
by painting the English too favorably, and j 
the Italians too iniich the reverse. The fail.- i 
ings which he admits that the English exhibit, ' 
he in general attributes to “ virtue’s side while 
allowing, for instance, that they are easier 
duped than any other enlightened nation, he 
ascribes the eireuinstance to “ honesty, good- 
ness of heart, love of truth,” and a host of 
estimable (pialities. With all this partiality, 
however, the book is by no means such an 
indiseriminate panegyric on the nation as 
might be supposed from the criticisms passed 
on Archenholz by some recent French 
writers, wlio by representing the work as 
“ tainted from one end to the other with a 
puerile partiality for England,” by no means 
show their own freedom from prejudice, 
dagemann, librarian to llie Duchess of Saxe- 
Weimar, published a feeble reply to the ob- 
servations on Italy, to which Archenholz re- 
plied in turn, lie held the same dis- 
paraging oj)inion of that country to the close 
of his life, and maintained it in private con- 
versation, to the surprise of his friends, who 
thought he had painted Italy in such dark 
colours merely with the view of an artLst, to 
serve as a better foil to England. The “ An- 
nalen der llrittiseheii Geschiehte,” a periodical 
work in twenty volumes, published from 1789 
to 1798, is regarded as a continuation of the 
“ England urid Italien.” It is an annual re- 
gister of the proceedings of parliament, of 
l)nhlic events, and of the progress of literature, 
chiefly compiled from the English periodicals. 
Archenliolz also edited, at JIamhurg, a selec- 
tion from the current Englisli literature of 
the time, with the view of rendering .speci- 
mens of the language more accessible to its 
German cultivators : the title of the first se- 
ries of this kind was “TJie English Lyceum,” 
3 vols. 1787 — 9*f, and of the second and last, 
“the British Mercury, 17 vols. 1788 — 91. 
In 1792, the absorbing interest which attached 
to the events then passing in France, induced 
liim to commence the “ Minerva,” a general 
historical journal, which proved the most 
successful of his enterprises of that class, and 
is still continued under the management of 
Bran. It frequently sold to the extent of 
three thousand copies. In this journal, Ar- 
chenholz had the courage to denounce the 
conduct of the Austrian authorities in im- 
prisoning Lafayette at the time of its occur- 
rence, for which he received the thanks of 
that general, in a letter which is printed in 
Touloiigeon’s “ Histoirc de France.” A 
short time previous to the commencement of 
this series he had inserted in the Berlin 
“ Historische Taschenbueh,” for 1789, a his- 
tory of the Seven Years’ \l'ar, which met 
with such general approval, that in 1793 it 
was reprinted at Berlin, in a separate form, 
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in two volumes, and at about double its on-, 
ginal length, under the title of “ Geschichte 
des Siebenjahrigen Kriegs ill DeutscKland.” 
It became the most popular work that had 
appeared in Germany for many years, is still 
frequently reprinted, and is often used in 
other countries as a school book for the 
study of German, for which its easy style 
and interesting subject peculiarly adapt it. 
It has been translated into many languages, 
among others into classical Latin by llei- 
chard, and into English. This, the chief 
' work of Archenholz, is a pleasing book, 
but has few of the higher qualities of 
history. The narrative has a lively and 
etpiable flow, but never rises to excellence •, 
the political views may be sound or judicious, 
but are not very striking. The discourage- 
ment which the author had received from 
Frederick, which was not confined to his dis- 
missal from tlie army, seems not to have had 
the slightest effect in diminishing his admi- 
ration ; and the tone of morality is somewhat 
lax, as we might expect, in an historian who 
had Frederick the Great for his hero. As the 
subject is limit(‘d to the events in Germany 
only, many of the incidents in the Seven 
Years’ War, which have the most lasting in- 
terest, the conquest of Canada, and the con- 
tests of the European powers in India are 
wholly excluded. In the “ Historische Ka- 
lender fiir Damen,” for 1790, edited by him- 
self and Wieland, Archenholz inserted a his- 
tory of Queen Elizabeth, so agreeably written 
that it has often been declared to be more 
entertaining than a novel. A French trans- 
lation of it by Mila, a chaplain at Berlin, was 
published at that city in 1798. A biography 
of Gustavus Vasa, “ Geschichte Gustav 
Wa.sa’s Kbnigs von Schweden,” which ap- 
peared at I’ubingen in 2 vols. 8vo. in 1801, 
is of less merit, and contains little new in- 
formation, though Archenliolz was assisted 
in its compilation by the advice of Nordens- 
kiold, the Swedish envoy at Hamburg. A 
French translation of it by J. F. G. de Pro- 
piac appeared at Paris in 1803. The “ Kleine 
Historische Sehriften,” or smaller historical 
writings of Archenholz, published at Berlin, 
in 1793, and with additions, at Stuttgard, in 
1803, comprise “A View of the State of the 
Prussian Army before and during the Seven 
Years’ War,” of which a separate French trans- 
lation Bock was publi.shed at Berlin in 
1796, — a “ liifeof Pope Sixtus V.,” and “ A 
Narrative of the Conspiracy of Fiesco,” nei- 
ther of much value — and a “ History of the 
Buccaneers,” written with spirit, and com- 
piled from all the available authorities, of 
which there is an English translation by 
Mason, London, 1807, 8vo. The remainder 
of Arclieriliolz’s works are of less conse- 
quence. They are : — “ Die Englander in 
Indicn nach Ormc,” 3 vols. Leipzig, 1786 — 
88, a bare translation of Onne’s “ History of 
Ilindostan ; ” “ Der Kricg in der Vendee,” 
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Leipzig, 17 94V a sketch of the Vendean war, 
and “ Miscellen zur Geschichtc des Tagcs,” 
2 vols, Gottingen, 1795, miscellanies for the 
illustration of passing history. A ** History 
of Queen Christina of Sweden,” attributed to 
Archenkolz by Meldola, in the “ Biographic 
TTniverselle” is in reality by Arckenholz, a 
Finlander. It is curious that at the conclu- 
sion of Meldola’s article a caution is given 
against confounding the two writers, “ as 
some biographers have done.” (Article by 
Baur, with notes by Ersch, who was a per- 
sonal friend of Archenholz, in Ersch and 
Gruber, AlUjemewe Kncyclopadie^ v. 134. ; 
Jbrdens, LcTikon JJeutsrher Dichler iind Pro^ 
saiatm, i. 60, &c., v. 710, &c.; AUgemeine 
Zvitmuj for 1812, Nos. 77, 78.; Biographic 
Univcrscilc^ edit, of 1843, ii. 57.) T. W. 

ARCHER, SIR SYMON, who was, ac- 
cording to Dugdale, a person “ naturally 
qualified with a great affection to antiquities, 
and, with no small pains and eliarge, a dili- 
gent gatherer and preserver of very many 
choice manuscripts and other rarities,” was 
of an ancient family long settled at Um- 
berslade, in the parish of Tanv^orth, War- 
wickshire, and, from the pedigree given 
in the “ Antiquities of Warwickshire,” 
appears to have been born September 21st, 
1581, and knighted by King Janies I. in 
1624. Dugdalc was introduced to him about 
the year 1630 ; and, as shown by the corre- 
spondence between Archer and Dugdalc, pub- 
lished in Hamper’s work, referred to at the 
close of the article, w liich ranges from 1735 
to 1757, a long and friendly intimacy was 
the result. The most important fruit of this 
intimacy was the publication of Dugdale’s 
“Antiquities of Warwickshire ; ” a woik w'hich 
appears to be first referred to in a letter from 
Dugdale to Archer, dated June 3rd, 1636. 
Hamper observes, in a note upon this letter, 
that the collections for this undertaking were 
originally carried on with Archer for the os- 
tensible autlior ; then as a joint work ; and 
finally in Dugdale’s name alone ; and Dug- 
dale himself, in his mention of Sir Symon, 
under his paternal residence, Umberslade, 
alludes to the especial use made of his col- 
lections, as being manifest in almost every 
page of his work. The correspondence re- 
ferred to above throws very little light upon 
the personal history of Archer ; but in a letter, 
dated March 4th, 1640 — 1, Dugdale expresses 
the pleasure he anticipated at seeing his 
friend in Loudon, especially as he was “a 
parliament man,” and expresses a wish that 
there were many more of his judgment and 
moderation. The only work in which we 
find a date assigned for the death of Sir 
Symon Archer is Banks’s “ Dormant and 
Extinct Baronage of England,” vol. iii. p. 21., 
where he is said to have died in 1688 ; but 
as no remark is made upon the extraordinary 
longevity thus indicated, the date is probably 
erroneous. The great-grandson of Sir Symon 
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Archer made a peer, by the title of 
Baron Archer, hut the peerage has long been 
extinct. (Hamper, Life, Diary, and Cur’- 
respondence of Sir William Dugdale ; ^c.) 

J. T. S. 

. ARCHER, THOMAS, an English archi- 
tect of the school of Vanbrugh, of whom 
little appears to be known beyond the 
contemptuous notice bestowed on him by 
Horace Walpole, in his “ Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing,” &c. “ There w'as,” says Walpole, “ a 

Mr. Archer, the groom-porter, who built 
Ilethropand a temple at Wrest,” and he adds 
in a note “ St. Philip’s Church at Birmingham 
Cliefden House, and a house at Roehampton, 
(which as a specimen of his wretched taste 
may be seen*4n the ‘ Vitruvius Britannicus,’) 
were other works of the same person, but the 
chcf-d’a*uvre of his absurdity was the church 
of St. John with four belfry s in Westminster ” 
— a building which was compared by ano- 
ther wit to an elephant lying on its back 
with its four legs sprawling in the air. 

The judgment of foreign critics has hard- 
ly been more favourable than that of Walpole. 
Ticozzi may be supposed, indeed, to have 
followed him entirely as he adds nothing 
to his account; but Milizia, who censures 
Archer as “ very licentious, and of a strange 
kind of taste,” justifies his opinion by some 
original remarks on the design for Cliefden. 
In England the reaction in favour of the 
school of Vanbrugh has reversed the de- 
cision of Walpole. Hutton, the historian of 
Birmingham, speaks of St. Philip’s (’hurch 
as “ the pride of the place,” and St. John’s 
at Westminster is now often referred to as a 
striking and impressive specimen of church 
architecture. The public opinion of Archer’s 
merits in his own time w as probably favour- 
able, for it appears from the obituary notice 
of him in the “ Gentleman’s Magazine ” that 
at his death “ he left above 1 00,000/. to his 
youngest nephew, H. Archer, Esq., member 
for Warwick.” He died on the 23d of April, 
1743. St. Philip’s church was begun in 1711, 
and finished in 1719, and St. John’s was con- 
secrated in 1728. (Horace Walpole, Ance- 
dotes of Painting in England, iv. 42. Dalla- 
way’s edition, iv. 70. ; Gwilt, Encycloperdia 
of Architecture, p. 217. ; Ticazzi, Dizionario 
degli Architetti, ^c. i. 72. ; Milizia, Memorie 
degli Architetti, ii. 340., Mrs. Cresy’s transla- 
tion, ii. 291.; Gentlennan's Magazine for 1743, 
p. 275.) T. W. 

ARCHESITAS. [Arcesilaus.] 

ARC H E'STR A T U S QApx^(rrparos), a 
Greek poet, a native of Syracuse, or accord- 
ing to the more common account, of Gela, 
in Sicily. He is generally considered to have 
been a contemporary of the younger Diony- 
sius of Syracuse, according to which opinion 
he would have lived about b. c. 350. But 
Bentley and Clinton have shown that he 
must have lived in the time of Alexander 
the Great, or somewhat later ; for in a frag- 
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ment pr^rved in Athenscus, Archcstratus 
speaks of Diodorus the Aspendian as a per- 
8<m still living, and this Diodorus was a 
friend of the musician Stratonicus, who lived 
at the court of Ptolemy, the son of Lagus. 
Archestratus visited many countries for the 
purpose of acquiring an accurate knowledge 
of their productions which could be used for 
the table. On his return to Sicily he worked 
up the results of his iiupiiries into an epico- 
didactic poem in hexauieter venu', v.diieh is 
mentioned under various titles, sue’i as Deip- 
nologia {^A€i7ryj\oyia')^ Opsopaua ( Oi/woua), 
Gastrologia (raoTf)o\oyia)^ GaN(ronoiiiia(ro/- 
rpoi'u,uia), and lledypathia ('HJvTraOfia), the 
last of wliieh seems to be the most cqrrect; 
for Apuleius says that the Roman poet 
Ennius made a free translation of tlie poem 
of Archestratus, under the title “ Iledypa- 
thetlca" or “ lled\ pathia,” A poem of this 
kind was appropriately produced in Sicily, 
for the Slciruius were famous for their good 
living. 'rUe poem is now lost, hut Allieiia:us 
has prosevved a suflUeient numher of frag- 
ments to show what it was. "Phe author gives 
his precepts and his descriptions of ohj(‘ets lit 
for the table w itli all the gravilj of the ancient 
gnomic poets, Hesiod and ''rheognis, though 
the tone of his poem occasionally shows that 
he meant it as a sort of parody on those 
earlier poets. He is therefore jocosely called 
the “ Hesiod or 'Theognis of gluttons.^' His 
descriptions of animals and lisli lused as food 
are so accurate, tliat even Aristotle did not 
scruple to make considerable use of the work 
ill his “ History of Animals,” especially when 
lie treats of lislies. The poem is sometimes 
jocosely likened to the “ golden verses ” of 
P}tliagoras, from wliieli some w riters have 
inferred that Archestratus was a Pythago- 
rean. Besides this poem, Atheinvus (xiv. (i.'if.) 
mentions a work of Archestratus on flute- 
players in two hooks (Hegl AuAi^rwr) ; but 
this may he a di lie rent jierson from the gas- 
tronomic i)oet. The fragments of the ** He- 
dypathia ” have been collected by Schneider 
ill his edition of Aristotle’s “ Historia Aniina- 
lium ” (Leipzig, 1811, 8vo.), vol. i. p. 42. &c., 
and by Domenico Seina, I Fnimmvnii dvUa 
(iu.stroiiomlu tii Archestrato r(frrolli c vohjanz- 
2 (tti, Palermo, 182;J, 8vo. (?'ompare Selnveig- 
hauser's Index to Atheiia'us, wdierc all the 
passages relating to Archestratus are col- 
lected ; Bentley, On the Fjiisttes of Pluilari.s^ 
p. ()2. ; Clinton, Fasti JJtllciHci^ ii. 48. 2d 
edit. 

A second poet of the name (>f Arehes- 
tratus, who lived soinewliat later, and is 
deseiibed as an elegant poet, whose talents 
remained nn<leveloped on account of his 
Iiovert}, is meiuioned hy Plutarch, Dc 
Jujjiujitt A/c ii. i. Ij. S. 

A'RCHlAi)\S or A'R-CIHADES (’Ag- 
XtaSay or ’A/3\;ia(>?79), a ])liiIosopher of the 
earl v part of the fifth century of our lera, was 
the sou-in-law of Plutarch the Atlieiiian, who 
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revived the Platonic philosophy, and the 
intimate friend of Proclus, who was a pupil 
of Plutarch. Proclus being himself prevented 
by his devotion to philosophy from taking a 
part in public affairs, urged Archiadas to 
supply his place by culiivating tile civil 
rather than the philosophical virtues, and 
Archiadas did so with so much effect, that 
according to Mariniis his name was never 
moutioiied without the eiiithet of the most 
religious (<5 ever^Seer raros). Suidas relates an 
aaeedote of Ills resignation under misfortune, 
in telling his son-Iu-huv 1’heageiK‘S, w ho was 
bewailing on some occasion the of their 
property, that they ought to he thankfid to 
the gods for having preserved tht'ir lives. 
Mariniis tells a singular story of tlie iniraeu- 
lous recovery of his daughter from illness at 
the same instant that Proclus put up prayers 
for her in the temple of Jvseulapius. Ilis 
wife Aselepigeiiia, the d.iughter of Plutarch, 
is said to lia\ been the only person who 
piescrved in the time of Proclus the “’kmov- 
ledge of tlienrgle diseipI'Me.” (iMaiinus, 
V/t(t Proclt, (Ir. and Jjui., ed. Boissonade, 
p. 12, &c. ; Suidas, ’Apx'‘^5as, ed. (laisford, 

1 . .'>9.5. ; Briieker, Ilistonu a iiicu l^luluso/>hif(\ 
ii. 314.) T. W. 

A'llCHTADAS or A'lU’HlADlkS, the 
younger, was tin* son of Hegias the Platonic 
philosopher, who is supposed hut not certainly 
known to luive been the son of Archiadas 
the elder. Archiadas the jounger is said by 
Suidas to have surpassed even his father 
Hegias, but he did not succeed him in the 
chair of Proclus. He was iu fact more eon- 
spicuous for probity than for talent. (Suidas, 
KottPiOios, ed. Gaisford, i, 151.5.; Briudvcr, 
Iltsloria enttva Philosophue, ii. 3.39 ) T. W. 

A 'IK '1 11 AS ('Apxias) is a name eomnion 
to several writers, to wlioni are attributed 
poems in the Greek Anthology. The prin- 
cipal of them is Archills, the friend and client 
of Gieero. The only other in the list as to 
whom anything sjieeifie can bo asserted, even 
on conjecture, is Areliias of Alexandria. It 
lias been supposed that he piay have been 
the same person with Arehias the Gram- 
marian of Alexandria, mentioned by Suidas 
as the teacher of Epapliroditiis (who lived 
from the time of Nero to that of Nerva), and 
supposed likewise, with much probability, to 
have been the Arehias who is cited hy Apol- 
lonius the soplii.st as an interpreter of Homer. 
[Aiu'IIIAS, vViTj.us Liciniuh.] (Stiidas, ’Ettc- 
(ppo^iTos ] Apollonius, Liwinni Jhmiericum^ 
'Yt?oaAAtt>/ ; Villoisiri, Piolctjomona ad Apollo- 
niuni^ p. xx. ; Fabrieius, Bibhoilicca Graca^ 
ed. Harle.s, vi. 357.) W. 8. 

AIU’JHAS, AlILHS LTCINH S, the 
friend and client of Cicero, of Avliuse history 
nothing is known exeej)t what may be col- 
leet'’d from the notices of him by the Roman 
orator. He was a nafive of Antioch in 
Syria; and his biith is usually as.^igned to 
about the year ii. c. 1 1 8. 'fhis date, however, 
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is merely inferred from a passage in the 
beginning of Cicero’s oration for Archias 
(c. 3 .), which there is some difficulty in ad- 
mitting as evidence to that effect. The 
orator says that Archias came to Rome in the 
year n. c. 102 ; and immediately afterwards, 
speaking of liis reception by the Liiculli, 
(which he clearly seems to represent as having 
taken place immediately after the arrival in 
Rome but not earlier), he describes him as 
having been even then “pra^textains:” that is, 
if \vc take the term literally, as having been so 
young that, if he had been a Roman citizen, 
he w(uild not yet liavc assumed the “ toga 
virilis.” Rut if v o look hack to tlie preceding 
])art of Cicero’s narrative, describing the 
('xtcnl of Arehias’ travels, the celebrity vvliich 
he liad af’tpiired, and the piil)lie honours which 
had been heaped upon him, vve cannot wil- 
lingly a<lmit that he was still in the age of 
legal bo} hood. If he was reall> no older, his 
pivooeity of intelleet might have called forth 
from Ciecro more than a passing intimation 
of surprise, and would merit being recorded 
ill the history of his life. Ilgeii takes the 
fact litei’ally as related: Jacobs admits it 
with a slight indication of doubt; but, among 
the older critics, Maiiutius holds that the 
term “ pnrtextutus,” (which is manifestly 
figniMtive as applied to one who was then an 
alum,) is likewise hyperliolical in its repre- 
sentation of the poet’s age, and that it can 
only h(* understood as an assertion that, on , 
his first visit to Rome, he nas extremely I 
young. Seluitz adds tno or three 5 ears to ^ 
the reckoning, and speaks of Archias as | 
having been born about the year u. c. 121 . . 

The birth of Archias was distinguished, ' 
and his education embraced all the remark- 
able advantages furnished by his native city. 
Ill very early youth, after having acquired 
great celebrity in Antioch, he was e<jually 
successful in travels through other parts of , 
Asia, and over all C! recce ; and in Southern ' 
Italy he vy is received with the highest 
honours, being presented with the citizeiisliip 
atTarentum, Uhegium,aTKl Neapolis. <"oming | 
to Rome in the fourth consulship of Marius, ' 
(whose triumphs of the succeeding year lie 
afternards celebrated in verse,) lie was 
received into the household of the Luculli, 
and continued, for many years, to he attached 
to Lucius Liciniiis Luciillus whom he gene- 
rally accompanied on his foreign missions in 
the service of the republic. All the most 
cmiiieiit Romans of the time arc enumerated 
in the list of his friends and patrons. Not 
only v\as he a clienshed associate of Cras- 
sus and llortensius tlie orators, and of olliers 
who had a g'muiiie love of liltrature : 
the rugged jMai'lus himself is said to have 
been able to discover merit iii the poet, who 
sung his vietoiies over the hai baric invaders 
of Laly. C’ieero refers affeelionalely to his 
ovrn youthful iutercviurse with Archias, as 
hav hi g contributed, beyond all other means, 
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to the development and refinement of his 
literary tastes, as well as his improvement 
in oratory. In the year b. c. 89 there was 
passed the Plcbiscituni, commonly called 
the Lex Papiria Plautia, which gave the 
Roman citizenship to all citizens of con- 
; fedende cities, who at the date of the enact- 
[ ment had a domicile in Italy, and should 
, claim enrolment within sixty da}s. Archias 
' took the benefit of this law, in vdrtue of 
citizenship at lleraclea in ]\Iagna (Irtccia, 

I wliieli had bet'ii recently conferred upon him 
I when 111 * visited that city on his return from 
; one of his foreign journeys with Luculliis. 
On taking 1 /ls jileee as a Roman eifizeii, he 
adopted, accon^iug to the usual practice in 
vsuch cases, tlu* (lentile name of his patrons. 

' Tw cut} -eight )ears afterw'ards, ('iecro en- 
joyed an op])ortiinIty of reiinitiiig his obliga- 
tions to Archias by defending his eitizensliip. 

; One Oratius or Orncchus (for the name is 
1 disputed) ehalleiigcd the poet's right. The 
j accuser relied mainly, as it would seem, upon 
I an accidental and unavoidable omission on 
1 the part of Archias, to procure the insertion 
of his name in the roll of the Roman censors; 

; and this omission gave importance to tlie de- 
fendant’s inability to ]>rove his enrolment at 
lleraclea, by exhilution of the registers of 
that city, these having, as (’iccro allcge.s, 

, been destroyed in the Italic war by the 
burning of the jilace in which they were 
kept, i'he orator, proving the facts by other 
evidence, defeiuled Ids friend siiecessfully. 
(-'icoro, perhaps, did not consider the attack 
on Ids client as very formidable ; for the 
facts and inferences are set forth with a 
brevity almost contemptuous, and the staple 
of the harangue is made up of eloquent re- 
presentations of the excellence of literature 
and of the fame conferred by it. Upon the 
common assumjition as to the birth of 
Arcldas, h<* was fifty-six years old when the 
oration VI as delivered ; but it is more likely 
that he was s(*vcral 3 cars older. ^I'he time of 
Ids death is unknown. 

In regarel to the works of Arehias we 
possess very little knowledge. I’lie account 
giwn of him by (’iccro, Iiowcver, leaves 
very little reason for doubting as to tlie prin- 
cipal causes of tlie admiration v\Uh which he 
v\as regarded by his Roman patrons. . lie 
was u skilful “ Jmprovvisatore,” and not 
more remarkahlc lor the flueiiey and spirit 
of his exteinpoiaiieoiis eoinposltions, than for 
the wonderful versatility with which lie 
varied his methods of treating the same 
tlienie. His higli merit in tills equiv'oeal 
region of poetical iiiV'cntioii, and Ids accom- 
plishments as a littTary companion and in- 
slnu tor, may readilv be mbiuttcd ; hul so early 
after his own tliue as tlie age (/f Quiiiclilian, 
he seems to liave been forgotten except for 
his .skill in improvisation. Indeed, there is 
good reason for liesitatloii in regard to the 
real excellence of his written works. Those 
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JJJ® ^Bwnerated by Cicero we entirely 
lost. ; They are the following : — a poem on 
the Cimbrio War of Marius i a poem cele- 
brating the Mithridatic War, conducted 
successfully by the poet’s patron Lucuilus : 
a poem on the ominous serpent which en- 
twined itself about the infant Roscius : and 
a poem on the Consulship of Cicero, which 
the orator mentions as having been begun 
when the question of the citizenship was 
tried, but as to which we cannot tell whether 
it was continued after it had served its prob- 
able purpose, of flattering the vanity and thus 
warming the zeal of the poet’s advocate. Of 
the poem on the Mithridatic War, Cicero 
gives a sort of abstract ; from which no very 
favourable conjecture can be formed as to the 
unity of the plan. Of the details of the other 
poems nothing is known ; and in regard to 
all of them Cicero’s expressions are curiously 
cold and guarded. The improvised verses 
lie praises in passing : upon the written 
poems he passes no opinion of his own, con- 
tenting himself with hastily reporting that he 
had heard others commend them as e(pial to 
those of the ancients. Even in the heat of 
the peroration, he rests the claim of Archias 
to respect, not directly on his genius, but in- 
directly on the reputation which his genius 
had acquired for him. When, indeed, we 
take into account the purpose which the 
orator had immediately in view, we can- 
not consider these circumstances as proving 
positively either that the client wanted solid 
literary merit or that the advocate believed 
him to want it ; but in the whole manner of 
treating this part of the matter there is some- 
thing wliich is not a little calculated to sug- 
gest conjecture. 

There are, in the Greek Anthology, thirty- 
six epigrams bearing the name of Archias 
(for to the thirty -five given hy Jacobs in 
his second volume, from Brunck, his thir- 
teenth volume (p. 681. No. 105.) adds 
another). Of these a large proportion do 
not belong to Archias of Antioch. Indeed, 
if we adopt the most sceptical view, fifteen 
must be struck off the list. One, numbered 
26, is attributed to Leonidas of Alexandria, 
who appears to have lived in the reign of 
Nero ; two (25 and .35) are assigned to 
unknown authors ; and the folloMung twelve 
belong to writers, all of whom bore the name 
of Archias, but of whom hardly any thing can 
be asserted, unless that they were different 
persons from Archias of Antioch. To Archias 
of Byzantium belongs Ejngram 33 : to Ar- 
chias Grammaticus (perhaps the Archias 
Alexandrinus of Suidas, see Fabricius, Bib- 
liotheca Graca, ed. llarles, vi. 357.), 4 : to 
Archias the Macedonian, 12 and 32 : to 
Archias of Mitylcne, 21, 22, 24, and 31 ; 
and to Archias called 'Nedrepos or the 
Younger, 20, and the Epigram in the 
thirteenth volume. Our materials for esti- 
mating the genius of Licinius Archias would 
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thus be very considerably narrowed : but 
even if it were intended to do full justice to 
the whole series of the epigrams, it would 
scarcely be possible to point out, as deserving 
commendation, any others than two or three 
of the fifteen excluded ones, — such as the 
second of the epigrams on Echo, the second 
on the Horse, and that on the Calydonian 
Boar, which is perhaps the most spirited of all. 
Upon examining the twenty-one epigrams 
which remain, and which, as appearing in 
the manuscripts under the name of Archias, 
without any descriptive addition, the editors 
usually attribute to the friend of Cicero, we 
are not only struck by p, prevailing tameness 
and want of poetical excellence, but we 
also detect a characteristic fault, which is 
common indeed throughout the Anthology. 
Of the twenty-one, all except seven have 
been showm to be imitated from others still 
extant. The favourite models are Leonidas 
Tarentinus and Antipatcr Sidonius, neither of 
them epigrammatists of higli rank, and both, 
but especially the latter, notorious for their 
tendency to such imitation as that of which 
they here become the victims. In some in- 
stances, as in the pointed epigram of “Dio- 
genes in Hades,” there is an evident imitation 
of two preceding epigrams on the same 
theme ; in one piece, the tale of the Blackbird 
and tlie Thrushes, even words and phrases are 
copied. In another case, the chain of imita- 
tion becomes yet more complicated ; for the 
four Aiiathematic Inscriptions of the Throe 
Brother-Hunters appear to have been derived 
from four older epigrams, add to have been 
in their turn imitated in seven others. The 
task which the poet sets himself is that of 
varying ingeniously the turn of thought, 
sentiment, or expression, furnished by the 
model; and a certain closeness of general 
resemblance to the model is studiously aimed 
at, that the ingenuity of the variation may 
thus he the more striking. 

There are, however, no sufficicqt reasons for 
positively attributing any one of those poems 
to the object of the Roman orator’s panegyric. 
Ilgen, indeed, the most exact analyst whom 
they have found, doe.s believe all or most of 
those to be his, which in the authoritative 
manuscripts bear simply the name of Archias : 
but Jacobs, whose estimate of the genius of 
Licinius Archias is much higher than Ilgen’s, 
declares, with justice, that, in regard to every 
one of them, the question of authorship is 
completely uncertain. It may be worth while, 
however, to suggest one or two considerations 
which deserve some weight in the argument, 
although none of them goes very far towards 
the conclusion. First, liardly in any case, 
where the epigrams assigned to Archias re- 
semble others in the Anthology, is there 
reason for thinking that our epigrams were 
the originals instead of the copies. In several 
instances the internal marks are quite suf- 
ficient to determine the question of priority 
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ftgalnst the pieces with which we have to do 
and) as to the majority of them, an historical 
argument for their being the imitations and 
not the originals, is furnished by the fact 
that the poems which they resemble are 
those of Leonidas and Antipater, the acknow- 
ledged founders (at least the founder and the 
earliest successful pupil) in the very peculiar 
school to which they belong. We must de- 
cidedly accept those epigrams of Archias as 
imitations, and deal with them upon that 
assumption. Secondly, of the fourteen 
epigrams which, as it has been seen, stand in 
this predicament, all take as their models 
poems written by authors who lived before 
the time of Licinius Archias. This state of 
the facts, while it can in no way be used for 
impugning his authorship of the epigrams, 
may be available to some extent for estab- 
lishing it. Thirdly, that ringing of changes 
upon words, which pervades our epigrams so 
deeply, corresponds suspiciously with the ac- 
count given by Cicero of a feat of skill, for 
which the extemporaneous versification of 
his friend was especially famous. The 
author of the epigrams, not content with 
exhibiting his command of language by imi- 
tating other writ/rs, delights in imitating 
himself. In the Anathematic Inscriptions 
already alluded to, he repeats himself four 
times : he does so twice in epigrams on 
Priapus : and two additional pairs of self- 
repetitions might be cited, in the four epi- 
grams on Echo and the Horse, were it not 
that some or all of these poems probably be- 
long to other authors, ft must be owned, 
however, that not only for proving Licinius 
Archias to have been the author of the 
pieces, but even for proving that all of them 
are the works of the same poet, this circum- 
stance loses much of its force by reason of 
the fact, that it is common to many of the 
minor poets whose writings are found in the 
Greek Anthology. 

All the thirty-five epigrams headed, in 
Brunck’s collection, by the name of Archias, 
had been published before his time : twenty- 
nine having appeared in the editions of the 
Anthology of Planudes, and the remainder 
having been given by Reiske, one in the 
“ Miscellanea Lipsiensia” and five in his 
Anthology of Cephalas. In Brunck’s “ An- 
alecta,” 17G6, they were for the first time 
collected into one series ; the text being in 
volume ii. pp. 92 — 101. 528., and a few 
annotations in volume iii., “ J^cctiones et 
Emendationcs,” p. 145 — 148. In Jacobs’ 

“ AnthologiaGrseca,” thirteen vols. 8vo. 1794 
— 1814, the amended text of the thirty-five 
epigrams is in volume ii. p. 80 — 89., and an- 
notations, with an additional epigram, are in 
volumes viii. and xiii. They have likewise 
been published, in whole or in part, separ- 
ately from the body of the poems of the An- 
thology. — 1. “ Auli Licinii Archirn Epigram- 
mata quuedara Grajca, cum Latina Interpre- 
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tatione, edita Nicodemi Frischlinl Oper4 bt 
Studio” (with Callimachus), Basle, 1589, 
8 VO. 2. “ Archiro Epigrammata, Grajce et 
Latine, D. Allsvorto Interprete,” Rome, 159G, 
8vo. 3. “ Archiac Epigrammata Greece, 
curante Christiano Saalbachio ” (with Lu- 
cian’s Epigrams), Greifswald, 1602, 8vo. — 
These editions must of course include those 
epigrams only, which are taken from the 
Planudean Anthology. 4. “ Omnia Car- 
mina qua) sub Archim nomine feruntur, 
edidit Carolus David Ilgen,” Erfurdt, 1797, 
8vo. 5. “ Archiac Novem Erotica Poemata 
Selecta,” prefixed to Schelle’s “ Select® Ora- 
tiones Ciceronian®,” Leipzig, 1797, 3 vols., 
8 VO. 6. “ Carmina Archi® Gr®ce et Latine,’' 
in Ilulscmann’s edition of Cicero’s Oration 
“Pro Archia Pocta,” Lemgo, 1800, 8vo. 
Some of the epigrams will also be found in 
various selections from the Greek Anthology, 
such as that of Edwards. 

The most copious source of information on 
the life and writings of Licinius Archias, is 
the elaborate and excellent treatise of Ilgen, 
cited below. With it should be studied the 
annotations of Jacobs on the epigrams. There 
is also Netscher’s “Dissertatio de Ciceronis 
Oratione pro Archia,” Rotterdam, 1808, 8vo. 

(Ilgen, Anhnadrvrs tones Historica: et Ct it/cfi: 
in Ciceronis Orationem pro Archia Poetu^ in 
his “Opuscula Philologica,” vol, ii. part 1., 
Erfurdt, 1797 ; Jacobs, Anihologia Grceca, 
vols. viii. 250 — 272., xiii., Calalogus Poet- 
arum Epigrammaticorumf and his article 
“ Archias ” in Ersch and Gruber’s AUge- 
mcinc Envyclopadie ; Schiitz, Summarium 
Orationis pro Archia Poeta^ in his edition of 
Cicero’s * works, vol. vii. ; Cicero, Oratio 
pro Archia Povtdj De Divinatione^ i. 30., Ad 
Atticum/i. 16.; Quinctilian, Orator, 
x. 7.) W. S. 

A'RCHIAS {'Apx^as) of Corinth, the 
founder of Syracuse, lived in the eighth cen- 
tury before the Christian ®ra. He was a 
man of high birth, being certainly a Hera- 
cleid ; for it is only disputed w hether he w^as 
a Bacchiad (as he is called by Maximus 
Tyrius, and the scholiast to Apollonius Rho- 
dius), or whether the Arundelian Marble 
is correct in calling him the tenth in descent 
from the Argive prince 'Jcnienos. Relying 
upon the power of his kinsmen in the oli- 
garchical republic, he endeavoured to carry 
off by force a beautiful young man named 
Act®on. The youth, defended by his family, 
was slain in the scuffle ; and his father, after 
having in vain demanded justice, threw him- 
self into the sea and perished. A pestilence 
afflicted the city ; and the Corinthians were 
warned by the oracle to atone for the death 
of Actmon. TTpon this Archias went into 
voluntary exile, having first, with his friend 
Myscellus, consulted the oracle at Delphi. 
The Pythia, besides directing both inquirers 
towards the seas of Sicily, is said to have 
offered to them either riches or health, ac- 
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cording to their choice. Arcliias desired 
riches, Myscelliis preferred health ; and the 
opulence and salubrity attained rospeetively 
by the two colonies which they established, 
were traced by the Greeks to the clioice thus 
made. Myscellus, puttinff himself at the 
head of emigrants who belonged, like him- 
self, to the Aeliu^rui race, founded the city of 
Croton in Italy; Archias, however, stopping 
on his WMV, and giving him ;»id. Arcliias then 
continued Iiis voyage to Sieily, and founded 
Syracuse. Ihs colonists were Dorians, most 
of wdiom ho ha<l brought with him from 
Corinth; although, aeeur.ling to Strabo, he 
was joined in Southeni Italy by a hand be- 
longing to the same stock, who had seceded 
from the founders of the Sicilian Megara. 
The foundation of Syracuse is assigned, by 
the best authorities, to the year n. c. 73.*>. 
(Diodorus Sieulus, FnKjmentd^ lib. viii.; Tlii- 
tareh, Amator. Narrut ed. Heiske, ix. 94.; 
Maximus Tyrius, Dfs'iertdlio xxiv.; Siuda*^, 
’Apx‘“^ 7 Strabo, lib. vi. cap. 1. § 12., cap. 2. 
§ 4. edit. Siebenkies ; Pausanias, v. 7.; <Uiii- 
ton, Fasti JJcUvnlrl, “Syracuse;” Midler, 
Dorians, book i. cap. G. § 7.; (toIIct, De Sttit 
ft Oriaine Si/rdrasonan, 1818, p. ‘1.) W. S. 

A'lU^IIlASTHi: FlIGlTIVK-llUNTER 
(’Apx^®5 4*vyaSo^7)pas), was an Italian Greek, 
born at 1'hurii, and lived in the latter half of 
the fourth century before the Christian fora. 
His original profession was that of an actor, 
and he is said to have taught the art to 
the celebrated tragedian Pol us. Ilis name 
is inserted by Fabricius among those of the 
Greek tragic writers whose works have pe- 
rished ; but the passage in Suidas, which ap- 
pears to be the only authority for fhe asser- 
tion, docs not warrant us in believing that he 
composed w orks of any kin<l. lie is repre- 
sented, how ever, as having been a bearer of 
Anaximenes of Lampsaeus, and as having 
studied the oratorical art nnd(“r J^aeritus, the 
person against whom one of Demosthenes’ 
private orations is directed. Lacritus is con- 
jectured to have been an adherent <’f the 
Macedonian faction, and to tlie same faction 
Arehias also was attached. To his luiseru- 
pulou§ and bloody zeal in the cause he owes 
his place in history, and the disgraceful addi- 
tion which accompanies his name. Upon the 
close of the unfortunate Laniian war, in tlu* 
year n. c. .922, when the humbled Athenians 
had been compelled to aharulon to the ven- 
geance of Autipater tlie public men avIio had 
been most active in the defence of the na- 
tional freorlom, Arehias was tlu' agent seleetrd 
by the pitiless compieror to hunt down the 
proscribed and fugitive jialriots. In tlu* exe- 
cution of this bloody mission lie first violated 
the temple of ^Tkicus in ^Ilginu, tearing from 
it the orators 11} porides, Aristoniciis, and 
Himericus, and sending them to Antixnitcr, 
by wlnmi they w'cre ]>ut to death. Arehias, 
with his Thracian guard, next proceeded to 
the temple of Neptune at Calaurca, where he 
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found Demosthenes, and endeavoured to <?n* 
ticc him from the sanctuary. The taunts 
with which Demosthenes received Arehias 
appear to indicate a low estimate of his pro- 
fessional skill as an actor. I’he guilt of the 
Fugitivc-Iluuter did not remain unpunished. 
In the abstract of the lost boolLs of Arrian, 
\vljieh is given by IMiolins, we read that lie 
died in tlie utmost poverty, universally de- 
serted and abhorred. (Fliitareli, Dcinosthmes, 
c. 28, 29, 90., ]7/re JJeam Otaloriim, 9. 
“Jhperides;” Photiiis, Excvrpta e.r Arri- 
ano ; Suidas, ; Fahrieins, Bih’iuthcva, 

Gravd, ed. JJarles, ii. 28G., vi. 42S.) S. 

A'KGTIIAS. [Hieuo II.] 

A'lU’HIAS. [pTomiHv Piiii.oMr/ron.] 
AIK 'IIl'JIll IS (^Apx'i(^ios) is the lumie of 
three Greek Graniinarians. Tlie first i.'. tlio 
father of Apfdloiiiiis, the author of the “ Ho- 
meric Le.xicon : his name is also wiilli'ii 
Arehehulus. 'J’he second w\as a son of lliis 
Apollonius, and is said by Suidas to have 
writt(‘n a commentary on the epigrams of 
(’allimaehus. The third, a son of Ptole- 
nnens, was a native either of Leiieas or Alex- 
I andria in Egypt, and taught grammar at Home 
[ down to the reign of Trajan. (Suidas, 
'AnoXXwi/ios and 'ApxiSms ; Villoison, F/o- 
letfomvnd ail Apolhmii JAwicon, p. 2, &e.) Ia S. 

AUUlllT) A]\ll' A (’Agx'Sagefa), a S])nrlan 
woman who, when King Pyrrhus attaeki'd 
and was nearly taking S[>arta (n. c. 272) op- 
posed the projiosal made by some of the 
Spartans to send the women to (’rote, and 
prevented its being carried into elfect. She 
is called Arehidamia by Plutarch (77///7 oav, 
27.), and Archidamis by Polyienus (viii. 49.). 

R. W_ii. 

ARUIIlDAMrA, the grandmotlier of 
Agis IV., king of Sparta. [Aois IV.] 
ARUlIl DA Ml' A. [Aiustomknus.] 
AIK’ITI 1) A'MUS Apx'i^o-fxos'), one of the 
most ancient (Jreek ph}si(*ians, w ho was pro- 
bably a contemporary of llijipoerates in the 
fifth and fourth ceiitnrii'S u. c. Nothing is 
know n of tlie events of liis life, but Galen 
quotes a passage from Diodes of Carystus 
from which it appears that Arehidamiis used 
to prefer dry friction to the use of oil on 
account of the skin being less dried up by 
the former method than by the latter, an 
opinion which Galen controverts at some 
length. It is not, however, ipiite eertuin 
whether, in these passages of (Halen, Arehi- 
(lanm.s is (pioteil as a real jicrsonage or only 
as a speakt'r (pcrhajis) in a work of Diodes 
named after him, or whether (as Kiilm 
Mipjioses) Diodes wrote n treat isi* against the 
doctrine of Ardiidainns, aiul called it by his 
name. Pliny mentions a nu'dieal writer of 
the name of Archidermis, who may perhaps 
he the* same person ; hut the author whose 
fragments on vi'terinary surgery arc still ex- 
tant under the name of Ardiedemus pro- 
bably lived mudi later. These fragments 
are contained in the “ Veterinariae Medicina* 
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I^ibri Duo,” first piiblislied in Latin by John 
Ruellius, Paris, l.'i.'iO, fob, and afterwards in 
Creek by Sim. Grymeus, Basel, 1537, 4to. 
(Fabricius, Uihhoth, iiraca^ vol. xiii p. 79. 
ed. vet; C. G. Kiihn, Opusc. Acadenu j\Itd. vt 
J^eipzig, 18J7, 2 vols. 8vo. vol. ii. 
p. 102, iSic.) W. A.G. 

ARf’HIDA'MFS OF TRTO'Ll V. [Pku- 
8EVS ; Philip V. or IMaclooma.] 

ARGII IDA'AIUS I. (’A/'X‘5a/xoy). tlie son 
of Anaxidainus, 'was the tljiiteenth kin;* of 
Sj’AiiTA of the Pi'oelld line, inehidini^ Aris- 
todenms. Js'othinfr is reeorded of lion, ex- 
cept tliat lie jias'^ed his life in peaet*. He 
siiee<*edt‘(l to tlie throne jirobahly about n. c. 
f)30. (Paiisaiiias, iii. 7. 0. comp. 3. 5.) 

n. w— 11. 

ARGllIDAAirS TI. (’Apx^Sa^aov) m as tlu 
eightei'ulh Kin;; ol‘ Spakta of the Proclid 
lin^ Aristodeimis included. He ascended 
the throne about n. c. 409, and reigned fort} - 
t\\o years. In the fourth year of his reign 
Spai'ia and Laconia n ere visited with a violent 
earth([uake, which did very great damage, 
and tlircAV down the whole of the city ex- 
ee[)t five houses. On this occasion liis pre- 
sence of mind is said to have saved Sparta 
from a genenil rising of the slaves, who 
flocked into the city, in the hope of over- 
pow’cring their masters before they should re- 
cover from their dismay. Archidunuis, fore- 
seeing this, had called the citizens together by 
the sound of the trumpet, as if an enemy were 
at hand, and the slaves, finding their musters 
armed and prepai’cd, w'cre obliged to retreat. 
Archidamiis is chiefly known from his con- 
nect ion w ith the Pelop<uiuesian war, in which 
he was an important actor, though he had 
earnestly endeavoured to dissuade the Spar- 
tans from entering upon it, and [minted out 
to them liow formidable an enemy Athens 
would prove. In this war he led the first 
expedition into vVttica, n. c. 431, and was 
greatly blamed by his army for the slowmess 
of his operations, and the indisposition which 
he showed to ravage the Athenian territory. 
This policy was suggested by tlie belief that 
the Athenians w ould be more likely to y ield 
while their country was not yet laid waste, 
than after it had been ravaged and plundered. 
Still, coupled with his known aversion to the 
war, and [lerhaps with his friendshi[) for the 
Athenian general Pericles, it raised a strong 
suspicion against him. On finding himself 
deceived in hi,; expectation, Uc began in ' 
earnest to lay w^aste Attica in all directions, ; 
and after approaching within eight miles of 
the city, and vainly endeavouring to provoke 
the Athenians to a regular battle, he returned 
home and disbanded his army, lie also com- 
manded tlie forces of the Spurtans wdien they 
invaded Attica for the second time (n. r. 4. SO), 
and made their longest stay there. In n. v. 
429 he marched against IMatira in Iheotia, 
an ally of Atliens. The Plata?aiis refused to 
submit to the conditions which lie proposed 
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to them, and be laid .siege to the city. All 
bis efforts to take it jiroved unsuecessfal, and 
he was at last obliged to send some of his 
troops home, and turn his siege into a block- 
ade. He did not, however, await the issue 
of it, for ill tin* next year (n. c. 428) we fiud 
I that he aga'n invaded Attica, for tlie third 
j and last tir.e. He died n. r. 427, after a 
reign of forty-two years. He is described 
by TIine\dides as being remarkable for iii- 
j telligonee and moderation of character; and 
I if the siieecli in whieli he is made to expuss 
his views about the Pelojmuiu .siau war and 
tlie comparatiM* resoure“s of‘ the iH'lligeivnt 
[lariifs wore really flehvei’ed h} liiiu, if aiujily 
jusfitios the re[)reseiitatioms of the liistoriau. 
lie left two sous and one daugliter, ('yui.sca, 
the only female, as it is recorded, whoever 
gained an Olympic victory. (Fausaiiias, iii. 
7. 9. 10. ; Diixlorus, xi. 48. 0.‘k ; Plutarch, 
Ctuuw, 10., y\(fi‘sfl<ius^ i. ; Tliuejdides, i. 
SO. ii. hi. ; I b‘rodotus, vi. 71.; Gliutoii, Juiat. 
//c//cM. ii. 211.) K. yV_n. 

A R('I llDA'iMUS HI. (* ^px^^o.jnos'), tlio 
son of the great Agesilaiis, was tlie twent}- 
fir.st king of ISparta of the Proelid line, Aris- 
todemus included. He ascended the throne 
in IL c. 301, and reigned tw'ent} -three jears. 
Ten years before his aeces-sioii he coimnanded 
an expedition simt out by the Sjiartans 
to relieve their army, which liad been de- 
feated at Leuctra. In n. c. 307, wlien tlie 
Spartans were still snll’eiing from the eon- 
seipienee.s of this defeat, he was entrusted w ith 
the comniund of an army, with which he first 
reduced Caiya', a revolted town of Laconia, 
and afterwards crossi*d the border into Ar- 
cadia, then at war with S[)arta, and ravaged 
the country. On his return hoim* lie was 
met by an army of Argives and Arca- 
dians, so that a battle was inevitable. He 
drew lip his troops and addressed tluni, 
exhorting tlieni to remciiiber the national 
honour, and to transmit their country to pos- 
terity such as they had received it fiom their 
aneestor.s. The effect of this sficccli, and 
the concurnuice of some favourable omens, 
was so great tliat his troojis were with difli- 
cully kei>t to tlieir ranks, so cadger were tju y 
for tlie combat. 3’licir ciicniiis scarcity 
w’aited to receive their charge ; ami according 
to the Spartan account, ivere routed witli 
great slaughter, the Lacedtemonians not losing 
man. 'I’lie eugjigemeiit was called the 
tearless battle,” and caused the greatest joy 
at Sparta, where in more [irosperous times, 
such a victory would have made hut little 
impression. In n. r. 3(14, Archidamus again 
led an expedition into Arcadia, for the pur- 
pose of making a diversion in favour of the 
KIcans, tlieii in alliance with Sparta, and 
who-'C* territory the A rcadiaiis were invading. 
He took the town of (’roiniii, in wliieh he 
left a garrison, and then letnnied home ; hut 
the Arcadian army, after ravaging Elis, ad- 
vanced against it, and Archidamus w as again 
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wnt into Arcadia to its relief. With a view 
of drawing off the beaeging army, he ravaged 
tTO touutty in every direction 5 but to no 
purpose. He then advanced upon the town : 
and in an attempt to dislodge the enemy 
from an eminence over which their lines of 
circumvallation were drawn, he was led into 
an unfavourable position, and driven hack 
with the loss of some of his most distinguished 
ofhcers, and dangerously wounded himself. 
TYve \iaced‘Jimon\ans were consequently glad 
to accept a tvv\ce. In w. c. aO‘2, ATcbidamus ' 
disluiguished himself by the gallant and suc- 
cessful resistance which he made against 
Epaminondas, when the latter attacked 
Sparta, and carried some of the points of the 
city. The exploit which Xenophon records of 
him seems indeed almost fabulous : that with 
a mere handful of men, only one hundred 
and eighty, he repulsed the whole army 
of I’hebans ; but there is no reason to doubt 
that he performed acts of desperate valour. 
In the following year be succeeded to the 
throne, and five years afterwards he appears to 
have assisted and co-operated with Philomclus, 
the leader of the Phocians in what was called 
the Sacred War, and w ho was also tlie chief actor 
in seizing the treasures of the temple at Delphi. 
It was reported indeed that the countenance 
which Arcliidamus gave the Phocians in that 
war was purchased by bribes, and by a share 
of the plunder of Delphi; hut the interests of 
Sparta and her political relations at that time 
are sufficient to account for it, without any 
such supposition. Ten years afterwards, 
when Philip of Macedon was on his march 
against Phocis, the Sj>artans sent out an ex- 
pedition under the command of Arcliidamus, 
probably (for there is some doubt on the sub- 
ject) for the purpose of aiding the Phocians. 
Hut owing to the distrust of Phalmcus, the 
Phocian commander, Archidamiis was pre- 
vented from carrying his views into effect ; 
and he returned home without having ac- 
complished any thing. In b. c. 338, he was 
sent out on a more distant expedition to aid 
the Tarentines against the Lucaiiians in Italy, 
where he was slain in battle, in the same 
year, and according to some accounts on the 
same day, as that of the battle of Chceronca. 
He died fighting with great valour, but his 
death wjis attributed to the anger of the gods, 
because the troops which he had with him 
were mostly Phocian mercenaries, who had 
been engaged in the Sacred War. His body 
was not lionourcd with the usual rites of bu- 
rial, owing, as it was said, to the wrath of 
Apollo, the god of Delphi. We may add 
that this Archidamus is the supposed speaker 
in the oration of Isocrates, called the “ Ar- 
chidaraus,” considered by some as a mere 
declamation, by others as a manifesto to vin- 
dicate the tenacity of Sparta in asserting her 
claims to Messenia. (Xefiophon, JleUcnicaj 
V. 4. 25—33., vii. 1. 33—37., 4. 19—25, .5. 
10 — 14. ; Diodorus, xv. 29., xvi. 24. 63. 88.; 
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Pausanias, iii. \ q , 3., iv. 61.; Plutarch, 
Aijesilaus, c. 25. 33.; Camillas^ c. 19. } Clin- 
ton, Fasti Hellen. ii, 214. ; Thirlwall, History 
of Greece, v. 78.) R. W— n. 

ARCHIDA'MUS IV. kpxi^aixoi), the son 
of Eiidamidas I., was the twenty-fourth king 
of Sparta, including Aristodemus, and of 
the Proclid line. He was conquered in battle 
near Maiitincia by Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
B. C. 296, the fourteenth year of Arens I., 
his colleague of the other house. (Plutarch, 
Agisy c. 3., Demetrius, c. 35.') R. W — n. 

ARCHIDA'MIIS V. (’ApxfSa/ios), the 
brother of Agis IV., was the twenty-eighth 
king of Sparta, including Aristodemus, and 
of the Proclid line. When his brother Agis 
was put to death (b. c. 240) he made his 
escape from Sparta, and fled into Messenia. 
According to Plutarch (^Cleumenes, c. 5.) his 
restoration to Sparta was effected by tlie in- 
terference of A rat us, the general of the 
Achaean league, with the view of strengthen- 
ing the kingly power, and making it a 
match for the ephoralty. Plutarch further 
states. that Archidamus was slain immediately 
after his return, by those who had been 
parties to the death of his brother Agis, 
and that it was uncertain whether Cleomenes, 
the then king of the other house, was ac- 
cessory to his murder or not. 

According to Polybius (v. 37.) Arcliicla- 
mus fled from Sparta in the first instance 
through fear of Cleomenes, and afterwards, 
having been induced to return at his soli- 
citation, and by the prospect of reconcili- 
ation, was treacherously luiirdered by him. 
Archidamus V. left sons who were alive in 
B. c. 220, when Cleomenes died, hut they 
were passed over, and the throne was given 
by the ephors to a stranger, Lycurgus, who 
was not even of the royal blood. (Clinton, 
Fasti Hclkn.u. 218.) R. W — n. 

AUCHIDE'MUS or AR- 

CHEDA'MUS (’ApxfSa/xos), was a Stoic phi- 
losopher of Tarsus in Cilicia, who lived about 
B. c. 160. He was the author of two Greek 
works, one, Uepl (“ On theVoice”) ; an- 
other, rifpi :STotx^iafy (“ On the Elementary 
Principles of Matter ”). He is supposed to be 
the same person as the Archedeinus whom 
Plutarch (r/e FjcsiUo, p. 605.) calls an Athe- 
nian, and who is stated by him to have gone 
into Parthia, and to have founded a school 
of Stoic philosophers at Rahylon. (Strabo, 
xiv. 674.; J^iogenes Laertius, vii. 55. 134.; 
Seneca, Fptst, 121. ; Fahricius, Bihlioth, 
Gra>c. iii. 540.) R. W — n. 

ARCIirGENES C^pxty^i'V^'), a celebrated 
ancient physician, whose father’s name was 
Philippus, and who was a native of Apamea 
in Syria. He was a pupil of Agathirius, the 
founder of the sect of the Episynthctici, 
whom he is said to have cured of an attack 
of delirium, brought on by want of sleep, by 
fomenting his head with a great quantity of 
warm oil. He afterwards removed to Rome, 
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_ iie practised daring the reigns of the» gical Matters,”) consisting of at least two 

erorS Domitian, Nerva, and Trajan, books, from Ae first of which a long extract 
A. D*. 81 —117. At Roihe he appears not is quoted in MaPs Oribasius. 12. “ On the 
•only to have enjoyed a very great popular Nature of Man ; ” 13. On the Treatment 
^reputation (as is proved by the fact of his of Uterine Diseases ; ” 14. “ On Gout;” three 
name being three times mentioned by Ju- works mentioned by Wenrich in his 
venal to signify a great physician generally), sertation “ De Auctorum Grsecorum Vcr- 
but also, jiidgingfrom the number and variety sionibus et Commentariis Syriacis, Arabicis, 
o^is works, to have been deservedly at the Armeniacis, Persicisque,” Leipzig, 1842, 
heiul of his profession. lie is said in one 8vo., as having been translated into Arabic# 
passage by the author of the “ Introductio,” 15. “On Nephritis,” and 16. “On lienal 
printed among Galen’s works, to have be- Calculi ; ” two works mentioned in the oata- 
longed to the medical sect of the Eclectici, logue of the Royal Library at Paris as dtiJl 
but in another he is reckoned as one of the existing there in MS. 

Pneiirnatici. According to Suidas, he died This list of the writings of A rchigenes has 
at the age of sixty-three, according to the been increased by a late author to the num- 
Empress Eudocia, of eighty-three. her of thirty-six, but it seems probable that 


The following is a list of such of his works 
iis have been mentioned byname: — l.BtffAla 
'Etria-roXiK^ (“ Eleven Books of Let- 

ters,”) quoted by Galen, among which were 
probably the letters to different individuals 
quoted by Aiitius and Paulus ^Egineta. 2. 
Hepl rut/ Tlfirov66TCDv Tdireuv BiSAia Tpia, 
(“ Three Books on discovering which are the 
Parts affected,”) quoted by Gnien, and said by 
him to be the best work on the subject. It 
is perhaps the same treatise which is quoted 
by Leo in his “ (kmspecius Medieimc ” by 
the title AiayvwariK'r'j (“ On Diagnosis ”). 3. 

Uepl Kao'roplovXp'fiar^oD^y (“ On the Use of Oas- 
toriuin,”) quoted by Galen. 4. Tl^p) Ad- 
trews Tou 'EWe€6pou, ^ rrepX rov 
(“ On the Exhibition of Hellebore,”) wliicli is 
apparently (if the text be sound) quoted by 
Galen as a distinct treatise, but which might 
otherwise have been conjectured to have been 
only part of a larger work, from which a long 
extract on this same subject is copied by 
Oribasius. 5, Ilepi rwy (“ On the 

Pulse,”) work often referred to by Galen, 
and on which he wrote a commentary in eight 
books. 6. ricpi rwy Kardt Feyos 4»apgdKwv, 
(“ On Medicines classed according to their 
J^roperties,”) a work which consisted probably 
of two books, and which is very frequently 
quoted by Galen. 7. ITe/d rijs rwy Tluperwy 
Srip^tcia-ewsy (“ Outhc Symptoms of Fevers,”) 
a work in ten books, ineimO^ied by Galen, i 
who in the same passage speaks of an abridge- | 
ment of it, and also of a treatise Ilepi rijs ' 
*Eyvtf$^s rod Tlvperov^ (“ On the Nature of 
Pev^i*,”) which.may perhaps have been merely 
one of the ten books of this great work. 8. 
Ilepl Twy iy rats ^dtrots Kaipwy, (“ Oifedie Stages 
of Disease,”) a work in two books, quoted by 
Galen. 8.’ Ilepl rwy Xpoyiwy UadoyvwtAoyiKwy, 
(“ On the Characteristic Signs of Chronic 
Diseases,*’) quoted by Galen, and consisting 
of at least two books. 10. Uepl rwy ®eparrev- 
riKwy Xpoyiwy, (“ On the Treatment of Chronic 
Diseases,”) consisting of at lenK^ two books, 
from the first of which a long extract is con- 
tained in Matthsei’s Orib^ius, and which is 
several times quoted by Rhazes, 11. ^dva\\ft$ 
rwv Xeipovpyovp,4ywv, (“ A Synopsis of Sur- 
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he has mistaken the titles of different chap- 
ters in his large medical, surgical, and phar- 
maceutical works for so many separate trea- 
tises. Of all these works (of which the titles 
give at the same time some i^tiou of their 
contents, and also of the copiousness and 
variety of their author’s talents), none have 
ever been published, nor are any still extant 
(as far as the writer is aware), except the two 
short treatises preserved in the library at 
Paris. Numerous extracts have, however, 
been preserved by Galen, Oribasius, Aetius, 
and others. No great medical discovery is 
connected with the name of Archigeues, but 
still he aj)pears to have been one of the 
greatest of the ancient physicians. A full 
account of bis medical opinions and practice 
(as far as it can be gained from the scattered 
fragments that remain), is given by Le (’lere, 
Hfst. fie la Mc(f. ; Haller, Biblioth. AfciHc, 
Pruct. loin. i. p. 198.; Sprengel, Hist, de la 
Med. tome ii. p. 75. ; Isensee, Gesch. dcr Mc- 
dicin. There is also a dissertation by O. F. 
Harless entitled “ Analecta llistorico-Oritiea 
de Archigene Medico^ et de Apolloniis Me- 
dicis, eorumque Scriptis et Fragmentis,” 
Bamberg, 4to. 1816. W. A. G 

ARCHIGENfSIUS, the owe of a phy 
sician, whose work on chronic di.s(*ases is 
pioted by Rhazes. It seems probable that he 
is the same person who is elsewhere called 
by Bhj^es “ Arcagenisius,” and “ Archagilli- 
sius,” and that all these names arc only cor- 
ruptions of the Greek name “ Archigeues.” 
(Fabricius, Biblioth. Grtcca, voL xiii. p. 79. 
ed. yet.) W. A. G. 

ArCHPLOCHUS C Apxi^oxos') was a 
native of Paros, descended from a noble 
family who held the priesthood there. His 
father was Telesictes, who in obedience to 
the Delphic oracle led a colony from Paros to 
Thasos, about the fifteenth or eighteenth 
Olympiad, that is n. c. 720 or 708. In con- 
formity with this date, the ancient chronolo- 
gists state that Archilochus lived about the 
twenty-third Olympiad, or b. c. 680, so that 
he must have been a contemporary of the 
Lydian king Gyges and his succesaibr Ardys, 
of both of whom he makes mention in some 



I# Utitten -Archilochus. 

qiStM ib native t?a1 £ sS^*es : 

«W«>^.»^ imgnted to Thasos, a step for vivid, tl.r^rLlte wc4 S “<* 
which different motives have been assigned, jects, and not of his genius!^ Accortbl”?' 
thongh It seems most probable that he was other writers the emotion most reiMik^w” 
chiefly impelled to it by personal disappoint- in his works is that of fury, whenon * 

W\An^ nPV%Ae^c» 4-^ l\im n \ vlilCC 


ment. Thasos, however, proved to him a 
scene of agitations and trouble, and he de- 
scribes with much feeling the miseries which 


writes (Ars. Poet 79.) 

“ Archilochum proprio rabies armavlt lambo ; ” 


it suffered, resulting as it would appear from and the Emperor Hadrian {Epigr. 5.) eha- 
♦bo iimbifinne nttflplcs nf thfi Thasian is- ractftrisps his vprR#»s ns ^'merino- « 


the ambitious attacks of the Thasian is- 
landers upon their neighbours, and the wars 


racterises his verses as ‘‘raging iambics.” 
Various testimonies are quoted by Liebel (p. 


in which they were consequently engaged 4.3.) to show the estimation in which he was 
with them. In one of these he disgraced held by antiquity. Indeed Archilochus was 
himself by throwing away his shield, and his considered the first Greek poet in his own 
vindication of this act is stated by Plutarch peculiar line. Horace chose him for his 
(^Instil. Laconic, p. 2.39.) to have been the j model in the spirit and structure of his 
reason why the Spartans banished him from I Epodes, though he did not imitate him in his 


Italy, the only city which he praises (Athen- 
aeus, XTI. 523.), and at last returned to Paros, 


their city, as soon as he had arrived there, subjects, as we learn from Horace himself 
Archilochus left Thasos for Siris in Lower {Epist i. ep. 19.). The fragments of Archilo- 


chus are not sufficient to enable us to form 
an adequate conception of the general cha- 


where he lost his life in a war between the racter of his poetry. Still what we know of 
Parians and Naxians. The cause of his him and of the metrical and other innovations 


wanderings and restlessness is referred to 
a disappointment which wounded his affec- 
tions and hurt his pride. He had courted 
a Parian girl of the name of Neobule, to 
whom. In some of his trochaic fragments, 
he expresses a passionate devotion. I-iy- 
cambes, her father, had promised her in 
marriage to the poet, but he broke his word, 
and withheld his consent to their union. 
Archilochus was transported with indignation, 
and he assailed the whole family, including 
Neobule herself, with the most unmeasured 
abuse. • He accused I,iycambes of perjury, 
and his daughters of the most abandoned 
lives. His satire upon them was written in 
iambics, and according to the tradition his in- 
vectives and sarcasms were so severe that the 
daughters of Lycambee hanged themselves. 
With the view of explaining how it happened 
that the Parians tolerated such abuse of per- 
sons with whom the poet had wished to con- 
nect himself, Muller observes “that these 
iambics first appeared at a festival (of Deme- 
ter or Ceres), which gave impunity to every 
licence, and that it was regarded as a privi- 
lege of this kind of poetry to exaggerate at 
will.” But whether the charges made in this 
angry effusion were true or not, the impres- 
sion produced by the iambics of Archilochus, 
both on his contemporaries and posterity, 
and the admiration excited by them, prove 
that his satires were more than mere carica- 
tures — that they had some foundation in 
truth, and were marked by humour and 
keen playful satire. This is sufficiently 
proved by the saying attributed to Gorgias, 
on first hearing the Dialogues of Plato, when 
he is reported to have said “that Athens 
had given birth to a new Archilochus.” 
Plato (Hepwb. ii. 365.) himself styles him “the 
very wise,” and Quintilian (x. 19.) says that 
he possessed the greatest force of expression 
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introduced by him, proves that he must have 
possessed great inventive powers and origin- 
ality. Before his time Greek poetry had 
been confined to the Dactylic Hexameter of 
the Homeric Epos, and the Elegiac metre, a 
derivative from it. Archilochus invented the 
Iambic Trimeter and the Trochaic Tetrameter 
metres, which were in their way, says Muller, 
as “ elaborate productions of the Greek taste 
as the Parthenon, or the statue of the Olym- 
pian Jupiter.” The former species of verse 
he employed as a medium of personal sar- 
ca.sm and satirical invective. Scurrilous 
raillery, indeed, had long been one of the pri- 
vileged accompaniments and characteristics 
of the feasts of Demeter at Paros, and the 
name of lambics was given to the jesting and 
bantering which formed a part of them. The 
same name was accordingly given to the metre 
in which Archilochus published his satires, 
many of which were, in all probability, re- 
cited in the first instance at the festivals of 
Demcter under the protection of religion. 

The subjects of his trochaic verses were, 
if we may judge by the extant fragments, of 
a serious import, but treated in a comic tone 
of playful and quiet satire, and some of them 
were recited at banquets. 

Archilochus was also one of the earliest 
writers of Elegiac poetry, several fragments 
of which die still extant. Their subjects are 
of different kinds : some of them are plaintive, 
expressing the feelings of his mind under 
the pressure of external circumstances, or 
sympathising with the feelings of others 
under misfortune; some breathe a martial 
spirit ; others again were of a joyous or 
convivial character, fitted for being sung at 
entertainments. 

The invention of other forms and com- 
binations of metre, was also ascribed to Ar- 
chilochus. One of these, the Epodic, in which. 
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as in the Epodes of Horace, a shorter verse 
is subjoined to a longer, was a prelude to the 
strophes of the old ^olic lyric poets. An- 
other was the Asynartete, a verse formed of 
two metrical clauses of different kinds. The 
Saturnian form of metre adopted by the older 
Latin poets is also said to have been first 
used by Archilochus. Some inventions or 
innovations in music, and adaptations of it to 
the recitation of his poetry, are also ascribed 
to him. But Archilochus not only claims 
the merit of originality for his metrical inno- 
vations, but also for his boldness in adopting 
a new style of language in his poetical wri- 
tings, differing entirely from the richness and 
sublimity of the old epic, and distinguished 
from that of common life only by “ the 
liveliness and energy with which all ideas 
are expressed in it, and the graceful arrange- 
ment of the thoughts.” Asa further proof 
of the versatility of his genius, wre may add 
that before he left Thasos he had gained a 
prize for a hymn to Oemeter (^Scholut on Aris- 
tophanes, /Icc.s*, 17G2), and that he was author 
of a hymn wdiich the Olympic victors used 
to sing in their triumphal processions, when 
no formal ode had been wTitteii for the occa- 
sion. (Pindar, Olymp. ix. 1.) From what 
has been said, it appears that Archilochus 
was a poet of no onlinary jjowers of inven- 
tion, and that he possessed great versatility 
of talent. He marks an epoch of great im- 
portance in the history of Greek poetry, 
and exercised coiisiderahle influence on its 
development. Judging hoth from the ex- 
tant fragments of his poetry, and what is 
recorded of him hy ancient critics and others, 
we have good reason to regret the loss of his 
works ; “a loss,” says Miillor, “ such as 
has perhaps hardly been sustained in the 
works of any other Greek poet.” The ex- 
tant fragments of Archilochus arc collected 
in Jacobs’s Anthol. Gricca ; Bergk, Poetce 
Lyrici Greed; IJehel’s Archihrhi Iteliquier ; 
and Gaisford’s Poet. Grcec. Min. (Muller, 
Literature of Ancient Greece, p. IIJ. 135.; 
Bode, Geschichte der I.yrisch. JJirht/eunst, i. 
38. 47.; I.ongiiuis, xiii. 3.; Cicero, Orator. 
2. ; Herodotus, i. 12. ; Fahrieius, Bibliotk. 
Grerca, ii. 107—110.; Bentley, Phnhria, 

p. 206.) R. W— 11. 

ARCITIME'DES (’Apxtgi?]5rjs) the greatest 
of the ancient geometers, w’as a native of 
Sicily, of the state of Syracus^and conse- 
quently was of Peloponnesian descent. The 
date of his birth, derived from the statement 
that he was seventy-five years old at his 
death, is b. c. 287. He was born about the 
time that Euclid died, and Apollonius of 
Perga was horn about forty years later. 
Whether he was of noble birth and a relation 
of King Hieron II., or whether he was of low 
descent, has been a matter of discussion. 
Plutarch makes him the first; Cicero the 
second. It is, however, certain that he en- 
joyed, daring his long life, the protection 
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I and friendship of Hieron and his son Qelon. 
He is said to have studied under Conon in 
Egypt, and to have visited other countries. 
The circumstances which are known of his 
life, and which we shall presently mention, 
have no connexion with one another. When 
Syracuse was taken by Marcellas, after the 
death of Hieron and the murder of his 
grandson ^lieronymus (b. c. 212), Archi- 
medes Avas killed by a Roman soldier, while 
intent upon a problem; much to the grief, it 
was said, of Mareellus, who had given par- 
ticular orders to preserve him alive. He was 
honourably buried, and the conqueror pro- 
tected his surviving relatives.* On his tomb 
was engraved, according to his own wish, a 
sphere inscribed in a cylinder, in memory 
of one of his discoveries presently nien- 
tioned. When ('ieero w as qiuestor in Sicily 
(n. c. 75), he discovered the tomb of Ar- 
chimedes hy this mark, hidden among weeds 
and bushes. The life of Archimedes is said 
by bhitocius to have been written by llera- 
cleiiis or Jleracleides (ho writes it both ways 
in different places) ; but this life is lost. 

The famous story of IJieron’s crown is 
sometimes wrongly told, as if Archimedes 
had then made a discovery in hydrostatics: 
the fact being that liis new invention was the 
mode of ascertaining the bulk of an Trregular 
body by means of a fluid. Hieron sus- 
peeted that a workman who had been fur- 
nished w ith gold to make a crown, had kept 
back a part and made up tlie weight with 
silver: he applied to Archimedes for a mode 
of detecting the cheat. “ While he had the 
<|uestion on his mind,” says Vitruvius, “ he 
happened to go to the hath, and on ithmersing 
his body he observed that a <[uantity of fluid 
ran out of the vessel, which it immediately 
struck him must be e({ual in bulk to the part 
of his body which displaced it. The instant 
he had thought of this explanation, he did not 
delay a moment, but leaped joyfully out of 
the bath, and ran home naked as he was, ex- 
claiming with a loud voice that he had found 
what he sought. For, as he ran, he called out 
in Greek iiiprjKa, fuprtKa.'' He then con- 
structed tw'o masses of gold and silver, each 
equal in weight to the crow^n, and observed the 
piantity of water which eacli displaced, when 
dipped into a full vessel : he then ascertained 
that the crown in question displaced more 
than its "weight of gold, and less than its 
weight of silver, and thus determined not 
only the fact of the fraud, but the extent to 
which it had been committed. From that 
moment, according to Prod us, Gelou pro- 
fessed his readiness to believe anything that 
Archimedes told him; and Hieron, according 

• Rivault says lie learned from a Creek of his ac- 
quaintance the exHtence of a bclif>f that Archimedea 
was the ancestor of the Sicilian martyr, St. Lucia. In 
the “ Fenny Cyctopsedia ” wc have stated also that 
Rivault says St. Lucia was an ancestress of the Bour- 
bons. This is a ludicrous error ; all he says is, that 
ilenry IV. was born on St. Lucia's day. 

U 2 
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to the same author, said the same when the 
machmery of Archimedes enabled him (Hie- 
ron) to move, by himself, a ship which all the 
Syracusans were unable to stir. It is likely 
enough that on such an occasion, and with 
such encouragement, Archimedes might have 
uttered his celebrated saying, that he would 
move the world if he could get a fixed point 
on which to place his maeliiiiery. 

"riiere is no doubt that the successful re- 
sistance which Syracuse made against the 
besieging Romans for three years nas mainly 
due to the contrivances of Archimedes. 
Polybius, almost a contemporary >\riter, and 
one of the best military anllH)rities, describes 
a variety of new contrivances for throwing 
missiles, as also for laying hold of and in- 
juring the Roman vessels, and states the loss 
and annoyance of the besiegers to have been 
very great. Nor were his methods wholly 
mechanical: I'olybius mentions, as a novelty 
due to Archimedes, the simple contrivance 
of cutting loopholes in tlie walls through 
whicli to shoot arrows and stones. Rut 
no ancient author mentions his setting fire 
to tlie Roman ships by burning mirrors: 
this story seems to have its first rise in the 
accounts of Oalen and Lucian, but neither 
Polybius. liivy, nor IMutarch, mentions it. 
Neither Galen nor Lucian expressly says 
that the ships were burned “ by mirrors;” this 
is the story of Zoiiaras and Tzetzes at a later 
period, and Montucla conjectures that it is 
the junction of tw’o separate traditions, one 
that Archimedes used burning mirrors, the 
other that he set fire to the Roman ships. 
Nothing is more likely than that Archimedes 
knew' of burning mirrors, which are expressly 
mentioned even by Euclid. 

Putting aside th(! writings of Archimedes, 
there would remain to him a traditionary 
character as the inventor of j)owerful machines, 
on evidence considerablj better than usual, 
which alone would rank him among the most 
remarlvnble men of antiepiity. PerhajKS our 
greatest concern with these is to thank the 
renown they ])rocured for the preservation of 
the writings of the inventor ; the list of lost 
writings is trivial as compared with that 
which is attached to the names of Euclid and 
Apollonius. Resides the warlike imple- 
ments with which he defended Syracuse, and 
the mirrors, w'hich must be riyected as apo- 
cryphal (at least as directed against the 
ships), the following inventions are attributed 
to him : a sphere on which the motion of the 
sun, moon, and planets, could be represented, 
])ut 'whether graphically or mechanically is 
not stated ; an hydraulic organ ; a polyspast, 
or collection of pulleys ; a screw*, with which 

* The invontor of tho serpw, whiph is now being 
gppliod t<) a stp.'nn-vpssel, ^aII^({ his ship tlie “ An*hi- 
lned<‘s.” Tliis, it intondi'd to imp'y that the princijilo 
rpsemhics wh.if is usually calletl tho srrrw i\f Archi- 
mc(Us, is a mistake, but it is not impossible that, in 
right of the screw on which tins note is written, the 
vessel may hnvo some claim to the name: ccrtainlv 
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he appears to have moved Hieron’s ship 
above mentioned ; the celebrated screw tube*^ 
called cochlia, for raising water, which he is 
said to have invented in Egypt ; a self- 

nourishing lamp ; a contrivance called /ocu/uA, 

consisting of fourteen different pieces, to be 
put together in various shapes, and which 
has been aptly said to resemble what is called 
the Ghinese puzzle, but which seems to have 
had some higher use, as it is said that it 
was very useful for strengthening children’s 
memories. 

The works of Archimedes are mostly pre- 
served in Greek, written in the Doric dialect, 
which has in some of them partially disap- 
peared under the hands of transcribers. The 
great point of nov'clty about the mathematical 
part of them, as compared with the writings of 
Euclid, is the approach they make to the 
principles of the differential calculus, of 
which, had Archimedes been in possession of 
algebra, he could hardly have missed the in- 
vention. The mechanical writings are not 
only the first of the kind, but place Archi- 
medes, with respect to statics and liydro- 
statics, exactly in the position of Euclid with 
respect to geometry *, with this difference, 
however, that we arc certain Archimedes is 
the first discoverer of every thing, while we 
have reason to suppose Eucrul drew much 
from what his predecessors had done. It 
was nearly eighteen hundred years before a 
single step was made in advance* of Archi- 
medes, on any point of theoretical mechanics. 
As to the qualities of the individual, the im- 
pression wliicli his writing* give is that of a 
pow er whicl) has never been surpassed ; no 
one has a right to say that Newton himself, 
in the place of Arcliimedes, could have done 
more. Those who know how' difficult it is 
to compare the merits of different ages and 
countries, will not attempt to answer tiiu 
<piestion, w ho was the greatest mathematician 
that ever lived? — hut if we w'ere obliged to 
defend a thesis on this point, we w'ould choose 
Archimedes, because we think that we could 
make out that there w as, as to the matter of 
his discoveries, less of previous suggestion 
than in any other case. 

The existing writings of Archimedes are 
as follows : his principal discoveries are 
named in connexion with the titles : — 1. Uepl 
tT) 9 Ji<pa[pa9 Kal Kv\'n/Spou (two books “ On 
the Sphere and Gylinder”). Here he finds all 
that relates to the surface and solidity of the 
sphere, cone, and cylinder, and their segments. 

A modern elementary work on the differential 
calculus would not give more results than are 
found here. 

2. MeTpTja-is (“ On the Measure- 

ment of the Circle ”). After showing that 
the area of tho circle is equivalent to that of 
a right-angled triangle having the circum- 

Arcliimedes is the first who is said to have moved a 
ship by a screw. 
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fcrence for a base, and the radius for an 
altitude, Archimedes proves that the circum- 
ference of a circle is less than SjJ of the 
diameter and greater than 3.}^. 

. 3 , ’EmircSccy ^Icro^^oTriKUP ^ Kevrpa Bapav 
'Eirnrldwy (“ On the Equilibrium and Centre 
of Gravity of Planes ”). This is the well- 
known theory of the lever extended as in 
the title. 'I'he centre of gravity of a parabolic 
segment is, mathematically speaking, the 
most difficult acquisition of this book. 

4 . Ilepl [^‘Aix€\vy(M)plo}v'] KtaPoeidSup Kol 

'2,<paiposil4uv (“ On [obtuse] Co- 
noids and Spheroids ”). Where Fabricius 
gets the second word of the title he does not 
say ; it is not either in llervagius, Rivault, 
or Torelli. This w'ork is on the solids ge- 
nerated by the revolution of a conic section, 
and again gives all that an ordinary book on 
the differential calculus would undertake to 
show. It also gives the area of an ellipse in 
terms of that of the circle. 

5. ‘EAiKwp (“ On Spirals ”). The 
spiral which is treated is that which has 
since been called the Spiral of Archimedes, 
sometimes of Conon, who seems to have 
suggested it. 

6. TeTpaywPKTjULhs IlapaffoA^y, (“ The Quad- 
rature of the Parabola ”). The first tjuadra- 
ture which was achieved independently of 
the circle. 

7. ^apfilrris (the “ Arenarius ” or “ Hook 
on Sand ”), An arithmetical speculation, 
showing that on suppositions as to the size 
of the universe more extensive than >verc 
then in vogue, aritliinctic was capable of ex- 
pressing the number of grains of sand which 
would fill it. This book was written for the 
information of Gelon, to wdiom it is ad- 
dressed. 

8. Hepl rwp "YSart 'E^Krrafx^PcmP (“ Dc iis 
quae in Ilumido vehuntur,” “ on Floating Ho- 
dies”). 'J'he above is the Greek title of a 
fragment which exists ; but this wmrk is now 
only found in Latin, llivault turned the 
enunciations into Greek, for uniformity w ith 
the rest of his edition : and hence Fabricius 
says that these hooks “ Grmce ac Latiue 
extant,” but this is a mistake. That Archi- 
medes did write such a work apiiears from 
the testimony of Strabo, who names one pro- 
position which is found in these very hooks 
(Torelli, p. xvii.). We owe them to 'i'artaglia, 
who found them in a Latin manuscript which 
is now lost, and published the two books at 
different times at Venice. They contain a 
sound and sufficient theory of floating bodies 
founded on the equal-pressure definition of a 
fluid. 

9. Torelli admits into his edition the book 
of Lemmas attributed to Archimedes, which 
Abraham Eccliellensis translated from the 
Arabic of Thabct ben Korrah, and which 
Borelli added to the end of his edition of 
Apollonius (Florence, 1661): but he does not 
consider it as genuine. A work on Burning 
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Mirrors which Ant. Gongava published at 
Louvain in 1548 from the Arabic, must also 
be discarded. 

There are one or tw'o Arabic manuscripts 
which profess to contain writings of Archi- 
medes (Fabricius, Biblioth. Gnrc, iv. 180.), 
and there are said to be lost the following, 
*E<f)65iop, Tlepl Zvywp^ (though 

it is doubted whether this be not the preced- 
ing, No. 3.), lLl€plX<}>aipoTroiiaSf also a work on 
the inseription of a heptagon in a circle, and 
one on conic sections (very doubtful). Pro- 
clus mentions the ^(paiporrolia, and says it de- 
scribes an imitation of the celestial motions. 
Archimedes was an observer of the heavens, 
and his observations of the solstices are men- 
tioned with praise by Ptolemy. There arc 
coininentaries by Eutocius on the works on 
the Splnu'c and (''y Under, on the Circle, and 
on the Centre of Gravit;y. 

The complete editions of Arehhnedes are : — 
1. The first Greek edition printed by Ilerva- 
giiis at Basle, 1544, 4to., edited by I'hoinas 
I GechaulF, called Yeiiatorius. It lias all 
I the works w hich are left in Greek, with such 
commentaries of Eutocius as exist, also in 
Greek, with a Latin version to the whole. It 
is said in tin' preface*, that the manuscripts 
W'ere brought from (k)iistantinoplc into Italy, 
and were carried by Begiomontamis into 
Germany, who made many emendations. 2. 
Hi vault's edition, Paris, 1615, Ibl. "I'his con- 
tains also tlie work on Fluids. All is in J.atin, 
cxccjit that the Greek is added to the enunci- 
ations throughout, and to the whole* of the 
Arenarius. The scholia are eif'ten taken from 
Euteieius, hut that eeiinmentateir is imt addeel 
eemiplete*. An editiem of Ki vault, by the 
Jesuit (.’lauele Uiehard, saiel to he in 1646, is 
probably a mistake arising emt of Uicharers 
Euclid ill 1645. .3. Torelli’s eelition, Oxford, 

179.3, fob, cemtains the Greek of Arehimedes 
and Eutocius eoinple*te, the w^ork on Fluids, 
the boe»k of Lemmas, and all the varieins 
readings; and is a splendid eelition. The 
lJni\ersity of Oxford (the only learned liexly 
whicli has puhlishe*d eelitions of the* (ireek 
geometers) jmrcha.sed this eelition of the 
exe*eutors e)f .leiseph Torelli of Verona. 4. 
The French trauslatiem of Pe>i*areJ, Paris, 
1808, 2 veils. 8vo. 5. Fabricius meiitiems a 
German translation by Chr. Stuniiius, Niirii- 
berg, 1670, fed. 6. ^I'he German trans- 
lation of Ernest Nizze, Stralsund, 1824, 4 to. 

The diftcrent versions of parts of Archi- 
medes are very numerous, but so badly 
and variously described in bibliographical 
writings, that nothing but such research as 
will be made under the names of their se- 
veral editors [Anpeuson; Barrow; Com- 
MANDINE; MauROI.YCUH ; RUiAUD ; TaR- 

taci.ia; IJrai.di, Guido; Wallis] would 
enable any one to give a correct list. (Fa- 
bricius, BibUoih. Grdc. vol. iv. ; Prefaces to 
Rivault, Torelli, and Peyrard.) A. De M. 
ARCHIME'LUS (’ApxiAoiAoy), the author 
u 3 
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of an^ epigram on a great ship built by 
Archias of Syracuse for Hieron II., king of 
Sicily, about b. c. 220. The epigram is given 
in Athenaeus, v. 209. Brunck {Analcct ii. 
64 .) supposes that he was the author of an 
epigram on an imitator of Euripides, which, 
however, in the Vatican MS. is ascribed to 
one Archimedes, a poet of whom no mention 
is made elsewhere. B* — n. 

ARCHINTO. A celebrated family of 
Milan, called by Morigi “ the glory of our 
city of Milan,” said to be descended from 
the kings of Lombardy, and two of whom, 
Anselmo and Manfredo Archinto, founded the 
celebrated monastery of Chiaravalle in the 
year 1135. Those most deserving of notice 
are the following : — 

Archinto, Alberico, born at Milan in 
the year 1698, became archbishop of Nica'a 
in the year 1747, govj^rnor of Rome about 
17.53, and subsequently was created cardinal 
with the title of S. Matteo in Merulana. 
He died at Rome in 1758. 

Archinto, Ai.essanduo, son of Christo- 
foro Archinto and Maddulena Torriano, was 
horn at Milan at the end of the fifteenth or 
beginning of the sixteenth century. He was 
created a count by the Emperor ('harles V., 
and after filling several important posts in 
his native city he died there in the year 
1567. He left the follow ing works : — 1 . ** I )e 
Prajdestinatione.” 2. “ De BeaUc Maria; 
Magdalena; Pudicitia ac Virginitate.” 3. 
“ Dialogus in quo Philip])o Patruo ac Pom- 
pilio Nepote disserentibus quis sit Villicus 
Iniquitatis ex XVI. (^apite laicic quam dili- 
gentissime explicatur.” 4. “ Dialogus alter, 
in quo eosdem in cos qui pro Salvatore Ser- 
vatorem scribunt, colloiiucntes faeit.” The 
whole of these are preserved in manuscript 
in the Ambrosian library at Milan, and the 
first two are also in tlie metropolitan or 
public library and in that of the Casa 
Archinta. 

Archinto, Alessandro, a Jesuit, son of 
Orazio Archinto and JCleanora Tonsa, was 
born at Milan in the year 1577, and died in 
1645. He wrote — 1. “ A Compendium of 
Rhetoric.” 2. “ Tliree Books of Precepts of 
Rhetoric.” 3. “ A Treatise on History,” 
preserved in manuscript in the library of the 
Casa Archinta ; and, 4., Several Kioges on 
the Fathers of his Society, which are depo- 
sited in the library of the Jesuits of Brora at 
Milan. 

Archinto, Ambrckho or Giovanni 
Ambrogio. He was born at Milan in the 
latter half of the fifteenth century, and in the 
year 1518 filled the office of deciirion of his 
native city. He edited the “ Descrizione 
del Viaggio a Jerusalemme di Santa Brasca,” 
published at Milan in 1481, in 4to. ; and 
also published the epistles and other works of 
Pope Pius II. at Milan in 1496, fol. 

Archinto, (Urlo, Count, one of the 
most learned and distinguished Milanese 
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noblemen of his time. He was born on the 
30th of July, 1669. He commenced his 
.studies under the Jesuits in the college of 
Brera, and then proceeded to the university 
of Ingolstadt. lie afterwards travelled through 
France, Germany, Holland, and Italy, and 
returned to Milan in the year 1700. In 
1702 he founded an academy of cavaJieri, 
which embraced all the scientific and noble 
arts. He formed a very choice library in 
his palace, which he enriched with a rare 
collection of mathematical instruments. Ar- 
gellati having applied to him for the pnrpos<* 
of procuring a proper establishment for 
the printing of Muratori’s celebrated work, 
entitled “ Scriptores Rcrum Italicarum,” he 
procured the association of several noblemen, 
who formed themselves into a body called the 
Societa Palatina, from their meetings being 
held in the imperial palace, and subscribed 
very considerable sums for this object. The 
press was known as the “Aides Palatina;,” and 
Muratori’s great work was the first that issued 
from it. The Emperor Leopold made Ar- 
ehinto his chamberlain, and Gharles IL, king 
of Spain, created him a knight of the Golden 
Fleece, and Philip V. a grandee of Spain. 
Argellati calls him his principal Mujcenas 
during his residence in Mil.an. He died on 
the 17tli of December, 1732, He wrote 
several works both in Latin and Italian; one, 

“ Annotations on the Third, Fourth, and 
Fifth Books of the Histories of Arnulfo of 
Milan,” is published in tom. iv. of the “ Scrip- 
tores Kerum Italicarum,” and some tables of 
the sciences ^vere published anonymously at 
Venice after the author’s death, under the 
title “ Tabula; prweipua Seientiarum et 
Artium Gapita digesta per Ordincm repra*- 
sentantes.” The others appear never to have 
been printed. A full list of his w'orks, 
thirty-one in number, comprising philosophi- 
cal, mathematical, and theological subjects, 
and also a collection of Latin poems, will be 
found ill Argellati and Mazzuehelli. 

Archinto, (’ari.o Antonio, w'as born 
in the first half of the seventeenth century, 
and heeamc an abbot in the order of the 
Canons Regular of the I.ateran. He wrote 
1. “ Encomiastiea Oratio in Laudem Alex- 
andri Troili Ah. Generalis Lateranensis,” 
Ravenna, 1647, 8vo. 2. “ Oratio Panegyrica 
Theodore Fantono Visitatori general! Late- 
ranensium,” 8vo. 3. “ La Scrittura Politica, 
Discorso,” Lucca, 1682. 

Archinto, Filippo, archbishop of Milan, 
son of f’ristoforo Archinto and Madda- 
lena To^Tiano, was horn in Milan on the 
3d of July, 1500. He was doctor of the 
(’ollege of Judges (Dottore del Collegio de* 
Giudici) in Milan. As one of the council of 
the Emperor Charles V. many matters of 
extreme importance were confided to him, 
among others the management of the cause 
relating to the disputed succession to the 
marquisate of Monferrato. He was four 
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times sent as legate from his native city to 
C^harles V. He was governor of Rome, 
then apostolical vice-chamberlain, vicar of 
tlte pope, a dignity never, before or since, 
conferred upon any other than a cardinal 
bishop of S. Sepolchro; in 1549, bishop 
of Saluzzo; and, ultimately, archbishop of 
Milan. By Pope Paul IV. he was sent as 
legate extraordinary to the Venetian Republic, 
with the authority of legate a latere. He 
died in Bergamo on the 21st of June, 1558. 
His life has been written by Gian Pietro 
Guissano, published at Como, 1611, 4to. His 
works are 1. “ Oratio de Nova Christiani 
Orbis Pace habita,” Rome, 1544, 4to. 2. “ JDe 
Fide et Sacramentis, Libri IT.,” Rome, 154.5, 
4to. ; published again at Ingolstadt in 1 546, 
4to., and at Turin, 1549, 4to. 3. “ Attes- 
tatio de Ordine in Urbe observari solito in 
Processionibus, in quibus Canonic! Regu- 
lares Monasterii S. Maruc de Pace prmferun- 
tur JMonachis Monasterii S. Pauli ; ” inserted 
in the work entitled “ Allegationes diver- 
soruni in Causa Prmcedentiae ortm in Concilio 
7Videiitino inter Canonicos Regulares et 
Monachos Cisteix'ienses,” C Cremona, 1567, fol. 
lie left many orations, &,c. in manuscript, 
which are preserved in the family library at 
Milan. 

Archinto, Filippo, Count, son of Count 
Carlo Archinto and the Countess Caterina 
Aresi, was born in Milan in the year 1649. 
He became a member of the Collegio de’ 
Nobili Giurisconsulti in Milan, was quccstor 
of the Magistrati delle Renditc Straordinarie, 
and royal ducal senator. In 1077 he was 
sent by Charles II., king of Spain, envoy to 
the Emperor Leopold, and afterwards chosen 
to be prime minister to the Prince Alessan- 
dro Farnese, in the government of Flanders. 
He was podesta of Cremona from 1692 to 
1694, and died at Milan in the year 1720. 
His works are : 1. “ II Soglio di Salomonc 
eretto del Tempio della Virtu per lo ricevi- 
mento nell’ Universita di Brera del Sig. Car- 
dinalc Luigi Omodco,” Milan, 8vo. 2. “ Dia- 
rio di tutto cio chc gli e occorso alia Corte 
di Vienna, durante la sua Incoinbenza d’ln- 
viato allamedesima di Carlo II., Re di Spagna,” 
This journal was never printed, and fills six 
volumes. 3. His letters to princes, cardinals, 
and particularly to the Duke of Parma and 
Placentia, with the answers to them occupy 
twelve folio \ olumes in manuscript, and are 
in the possession of his descendants. 

Archinto, Girolamo, archbishop of 
Tarsus, was born at Milan about the year 
1671. In 1696 he became a member of the 
college of jurisconsults, but finally entered 
the church, and after obtaining many dig- 
nities was made titular archbishop of Tarsus. 
He was sent as nuncio to the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, and afterwards legate a latere to 
Germany; ultimately he went as nuncio to 
Frederick Augustus, king of Poland, but died 
immediately on his arrival in Warsaw, on the 
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1st of October, 1721. He left behind him 
an Exposition of the Council of Trent, which 
was never printed. 

Archinto, Giuseppe, a jurist, son of 
Bartolommeo Archinto and Margherita Ter- 
zaga, was born at Milan about the middle of 
the sixteenth century. He filled several im- 
portant posts in the administration of his na- 
tive city, and was made regal ducal senator 
by Philip III., king of Spain, in the year 1606. 
His death took place in the year 1610. He 
published a collection entitled “ Compendium 
omnium Ordinationum factarum per Sena- 
tuni Mediolani Aimis mdxcviii. et mdxcix. 
ad relationcm Comitis J. Archinti ab eodein 
collect®,” Milan, 4to. Two of his letters are 
printed in Part II. of the “ Idea del Segre- 
tario” of B. Zucchi, pp. 156, 157., Venice, 
1606, 4to. 

Archinto, Giusei’pe, cardinal and arch- 
bishop of JSIilan, son of i’arlo Archinto, 
Count of Taiiiate, and (\aterina Aresi, bom 
at Milan in the year 1651. After taking his 
degree in law at Pavia, he embraced the 
ecclesiastical state, and was appointed by 
Pope Innocent XI., vice-legate of Bologna, 
which ofiice he filled during six years so 
much to the satisfaction of the pope, that he 
•sent him as apostolic nuncio to Bologna. He 
w’as afterwards appointed by succeeding pon- 
tiffs nuncio to the republic of Venice and to 
the court of Spain. By Innocent XTl. he 
was made archbishop of Milan on the 18th of 
May, 1699, and on the 14th of November of 
the same year cardinal, w ith the title of Santa 
Prisca. He was appointed legate a latere 
from C’lcraent XI. in order to celebrate the 
marriage between Philip V., king of Spain, 
and the Princess of Savoy at Nizza di Pro- 
venza. He died on the 9th of April, 1712. 
A medal was struck in honour of him (see 
Museum Mazzuchelliaiium) bearing on the 
obverse liis effigy, with the words “ Joseph 
S. R. E. Card. Archintus Arch. Med.,” and 
on the reverse his family arms, with the 
motto “ Haurietis in Gaudio. Isai. xii.” He 
wrote — 1. “ Cmlum ex ’J'erra, Oratio de Spi- 
ritus Sancti Adventu, habita AniiO 1670,” 
Rome, 1670, 4to. ; 2. “ Relatio Legationis a 
'jatere, qua Philippuin V., Hispaniarum et 
Indiarum Regem, Nicai® in Provincia cum 
Sabaudi® Ducis Filia Matrimonio junxit ; ” 

.3. “ Epistol® plures cum esset Nuncius Apos- 
,olicus ; ” 4. “ Acta Visitationis Oppidi Ab- 
biati Crassi per Danielem Porrum Cancella- 
rium Archiepiscopalensem collecta,” The 
last three have not been printed. 

Archinto, O'ITAvio, Count, was born at 
Milan towards the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Like the other members of his family 
he filled various high and important offices 
in his native city. In the year 1642, Philip 
III., king of Spain, conferred upon him the 
countship of Barato. He died on the 13th 
of June, 1656. He devoted much time and 
attention to the antiquities of his native dis- 
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formed a yery complete 
^wtQiioii ; all his writings have a reference 
I “Epilogati Rac- 

WiiH della Antichita e Nobilt^ della Famiglia 
e snoi Privilegj ; aggiuntavi una 
l|t#re EsposiBione degli Antichi Marmi, che 
Jl^Palagj di questa Famiglia si leggono.*’ 
'H&an; 1648, fol. This work was published 
adonVinouslj. 2. ** Collectanea Antiquita- 
tnm ” (in the Palazzo of Archinto), fol. This 
work is exceedingly rare, but there is a copy 
ki the Imperiali library at Rome. His un- 
published works, eight in number, are depo- 
sited in the Archintean library at Milan ; of 
these may be mentioned : 1. “ A Description 
of ail the Gems collected by himself and his 
Ancestors ; ” 2. “ Mediolanensium Famiiia- 
rum Monumenti^** 3 vols. fol. ; 3. “ Insignia 
Familiarum Mediolani ; ” 4. “Collectanea In- 
scriptionum Vetenim ; ” .5. “ Decreti Ducali e 
Gridarii dal Principio del Governo del Duca 
di Terranuova sino all’ Anno 1654.” 

( Argellati, Bibliotheca Scriptorum Mediola- 
nensium ; Mazzuchelli, Scrittori (V Italia ; 
Morigi, La Nobiltit di Milano^ edit. 1619, pp. 
15*2, 153, &c, •, Grosses Vollstiindiges Uincer- 
sril-Le.ricon and Supplement ; Ersch und Clrii- 
ber, Af/gemeine Enci/clopadie ; Cardella, Me- \ 
iMoric Storichc dd Cardiuali ; Saxius, Archl- 
eptsroporum Mediolanensium Series^ iii. 1009 — 
1016. and 1171 — 1183.; VagUauo, Somma- 
rio dvlle Vite degli Arcivescovi di Milano^ pp. 
330—339., and 431—436.) J. W. J. 

ARC’Ill'NUS (’Apx^i/os), a native of Code 
in Attica, was one of those Athenian exiles 
who, with Thrasyhulus and others, occupied 
the fortress of Pliylc, and, after overthrowing 
the thirty tyrants, re-established the Athenian 
democracy n. c. 403. Deiiiosthenes attributes 
to Archiniis the chief share in this revolution, 
and lie adds that he distingixished himself on 
many occasions as a statesman and general. 
He is also mentioned by Dinarchus as a lead- 
ing politician after the re-cstablishinent of 
the democracy. Archinus co-operated with 
Thrasybulus in passing the law for a general 
amnesty, which was enacted after the restora- 
tion of the democracy; and he proposed and 
carried a law for the protection of those who 
might be harassed by prosecutions contrary 
to the terms of the amnesty. Archinus also 
proposed and carried a measure (\l/7f<f>i(r/u,a) 
for honouring those who had aided in the 
restoration of the democracy : this event was 
recorded in an inscription on the Metroiini, 
which was near the senate-house. Aeschines 
alleges it as an instance of the strict in- 
tegrity of Archinus, that, though on friendly 
terms with Thrasybulus, he prosecuted him 
in the form usual on such occasions (dypd- 
tj/aro irapavdpwv') for bringing forward some 
measure which n^as contrary to law. The 
pseudo-Plutarch, in the life of Lysias the 
orator, states that Thrasybulus proposed to 
* give the citizenship of Athens to Lysias for 
bis services to the state, and that Archinus 
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prosecuted Thrasybulus for the illegal mode 
in which Thrasybulus made his pro^gitioh^ 

tain the citizenship, and he continued in the 
x^k of an Isoteles. The corrupt passage in 
the pseudo-Plutarch is judiciously amlded 

by Taylor; and, consistently with this amend- 
ment, Thrasybulus must have been the person 
who was prosecuted, and not Lysias, as it is 
wmetimes stated. It is very probable that 
Aschines and the pseudo-Plutarch refer to the 
same event: the only difference is, that Aes- 
chines has described it with less particularity. 

Archinus was the person who moved 
and carried the law in the archonship of 
Eucleides, b. c. 403, which established the 
new mode of writing in public documents ; 
for that the law referred to public and not to 
private documents is pretty certain, as Clin- 
ton conectly remarks. The change con- 
sisted in adopting twenty-four instead of tlie 
sixteen letters then in use at Athens : thus, 
for instance, before the archonship of Eu- 
eleides, the same letter was used on inscrip- 
tions both for the short e and the long c 
[e and >?). Consequently the form of the 
'etters on inscriptions after the time of 
Eucleidcs would be different from that of 
the letters on inscriptions before that date; 
and Plutarch, in his Life of Aristides (c. i.), 
uses this distinction as a proof that a certain 
public document to which he refers could not 
relate to Aristides the Just. Suidas speaks 
of tliis change as an adoption of the Ionic 
characters. The term Attic characters was 
equivalent to ancient. (Harpocration, ’Atti- 
koTs rpajLijuairi, and the note of H. Valesius.) 

Funeral orations (iwirdipioi \6yoi') by Ar- 
chinus are mentioned by Photius (Cod. 260.) 
in conjunction with those of Thucydides and 
Ijysias. Archinus is also mentioned in the 
“ Menexenus ” of Plato as a man qualified to 
pronounce funeral orations, which passage 
Dionysius of ilalicarnassus (On the Elo- 
quence of Demosthenes^ c. 23.) lias misunder- 
stood, for he states that Plato says in the 
“ Menexenus ” that he wrote that piece in 
imitation of Archinus and Dion ; whereas 
Plato merely sjieaks of Archinus or Dion as 
likely to be selected to pronounce a particular 
funeral oration. (Aeschines, J)e Falsa Le- 
gaLj c. 54., Against Ctesiphon, 62. 65. ; Demos- 
thenes, Against Timocrates^ c. 34.; Isocrates, 
Against Callimachus^ c. 1. ; Suidas, ’Xapiiav 6 
ATjfws.) G. L. 

ARCIIIPPUS a Comic poet 

of Athens, was a contemporary of Amcipsias, 
and consequently belonged to the old Attic 
comedy. It is recorded that in b.c. 416 
(OI. 91.) he gained a victory in comedy, but 
further particulars are not known about him. 

If we may believe the Scholiast on the 
“ Wasps ” of Aristophanes, Archippus was 
chiefly notorious for the coarseness and vul- 
garity of his poetry, which drew upon him 
the ridicule of his contemporaries. We know 
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the titles and possess fragments of six comedies 
of Archippus. The most celebrated among 
them was entitled “The Fishes” in 

which he appears to have held up to ridicule 
the gluttony of the Athenians, and more 
especially their fondness for fish. The fishes, 
which probably formed the chorus of the 
play', made war upon the Athenians to avenge 
their wrongs. At last, howeyer, a treaty of 
peace was concluded ; the Athenian prisoners 
were restored, but those who had been most 
conspicuous as fish-eaters, such as the tragic 
poet Melanthius, and some other gluttons, 
were surrendered to the fishes to be devoured. 
This play must have been performed after 
the year u. c. 403, that is, after the archonship 
of Euclides (Athenacus, vii. 329.). The 
names of the five remaining plays are 
'AftfiTpocou, *Hpcu<\^s rogcSi', ‘'Oi/ow riAo*;- 
Toj, and ’Pivtav, The first of these seems to 
have been a play similar to the “ Amphitruo” 
of Plautus, but the fragments of this as well 
as of the four other ])lays are scarcely suf- 
ficient to give us any idea of the plays them- 
selves. There are also about a dozen frag- 
ments of Archipjms which arc quoted without 
any mention of the plays to which they 
belonged. It is remarkable that four comedies, 
viz. “ Poetry,” “ Shipwreck,” “ 'I'he Islands,” 
and “ Niobns,” which are usually reckoned 
among the last plays of Aristophanes, are 
attributed by some of the ancients to Archip- 
piis. 'riie Greek grammarians have pre- 
served several words and expressions peculiar 
to Archippus. (A. Meineke, Hisioria C/e- 
tica (\>miror. Orfecor. p. 20.5 — 210., where 
all the passages of the ancients referring to 
Archippus are collected.) L. S. 

AJKUIITA, a painter of Perugia, where 
he was born in 1,560. There are three fres- 
coes by him in the church of San Sebastiauo, 
outside the walls of Uoiue, rei)resenting 
Saints Girolamo, llernardo, and Carlo. He 
died in 1635. (^J'iti, J^ifture, di Roma ; 

PascoJi, Vite dc* Pttfori, ^r.) 11. N. W. 

ARCHON, Lours, or, according to 
Oroux, JEAN LOUIS, was born at Kiom in 
Auvergne, on the 4th of September, 1645. 
At the age of fifteen he went to Paris for the 
purpose of completing his education. In the 
year 1670 he obtained the canonry of St. 
Amable at Riom, and M’as subsequently ap- 
pointed chaplain to the king, Louis XIV., 
through the interest of the (]!ardinal de Rou- 
illon. Tlic cardinal also created for him the 
post of keeper of the ornaments of the king’s 
chapel. Id 1678 the king appointed him to 
the abbey of Saint-Gilbert-Neuf-Fontaines, 
in the diocesj^ of Clermont. He died at Riom 
on the 2.5th 6f February, 1717. 

He wrote “Histoirc Ecclesiastique de la 
Chapelle des Rois de France, sous les trois 
Races de nos Rois jnsqu’au Regne de Louis 
XIV.” 2 vols. Paris, 1704 and 1711, 4to. 
The first volume comprises the history of the 
royal chapel under the kings of the first and 
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second race ; the second volume that of the 
chapel under the kings of the third race up 
to and exclusive of Louis XIV., with a list of 
the grand almoners, first almoners, confessors, 
and principal ofiicers of the chapel. A third 
volume was advertised to continue the history 
during the reign of Louis XIV,, hut was 
never published. This work was mentioned 
favourably by the journals of the time ; but it 
has been treated with much severity by later 
writers. Oroux, in his preface, brings to- 
gether the criticisms of the Abbe Goujet and 
the Abbe de Camps — the former of whom 
objects to the lengthy and unnecessary di- 
gressions, the ill-digested learning, disfigure- 
ment of proper names, &c. ; while the latter 
characterises the work as composed with 
every possible sort of negligence — without 
chronology, without dates, without order in 
the narration of facts ; authors misquoted, 
and confusion everywhere. Le Long states 
in 1771 that Oroux was engaged in tlie pre- 
paration of a new edition of this work ; but as 
such an edition was never published, it may 
be presumed that the w'ork with w’hich Oroux 
was occupied w’as his own ecclesiastical liis- 
tory. (Morcri, Lc Grand Dictwnnairv Ili.s- 
loriqucy edit. 17.59 ; Oroux, Ihstoire EceJe- 
sidstique dc Ut Cour de Fiance^ 1777, ii. 518, 
519.; Richard et Giraud, HUdiuthique Sa~ 
creVy iii. 29. ; I.e liOng, JJihhothvque Jlisfo- 
rtqnc dc la FrancCy edit. Fevret de Fontette, 
iii. 192.) J. VV. J. 

ARC’ITY’TAS CApxvras) was a native of 
Tarentum and the son of Mnesagoras, ac- 
cording to some authorities, but of Hesti.x'us, 

I according to his biographer, Aristoxenus. 
He is classed among the Pythagoneans, and 
is sometimes considered the eighth teacher 
in descent from Pythagoras. His period is 
fixed by the fact of his being a contemporary 
of the philosopher Plato, whom he is said to 
have saved from the vengeance of the younger 
Dionysius, the tyrant, by a letter of w hich Dio- 
genes J^aertius has preserved a copy (iii. Plato). 
The accession of Dion j sins is fixed at «. c. 
367, and he was expelled from Syraecsc about 
eleven years and a half later. Archytas was 
shipwrecked and drowned on the coast of 
Apulia, as Horace {(hnn. i. 28.) states: at 
least we may consider this ode of Horace 
as evidence of such a tradition. 

The reputation of Archytas w as very great, 
and his character was irreproachable. He 
was distinguished as a general, and he com- 
manded the forces of his native state for seven 
years, though the constitution only allowed 
the same man to be in command for one year. 
Aristoxenus says that he never sustained a 
defeat. 

Diogenes does not enumerate any writings 
of Archytas, but a long list of them may be 
collected from various other ai^thorities. He 
was a philosopher, a mathematician, and a 
writer on music and geometry, politics, and 
ethics. Simplicius attributes to him a work 
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rA»Twv*/»a), to which he says 
that Anstotle was raJebted for what he says 
on this subj^t in his Categories (c. 10.). 
His HaxmonicoTi is quoted by Nicomachus 
in bis Arithmetic. He wrote a work on 
Mind and Perception (IlcplNoD KalAitrOifirem); 
and a treatise on the Nature of the Universe 
(^Ilepi toD IlarTbs 4»v<r{oy), written in the Doric 
dialect, is attributed to him, but probably on 
insufficient grounds. In this work the author 
distributes all things into ten classes, com- 
monly called Categories or Pracdicaments, 
which is said to be the origin of Aristotle’s 
division. Fragments of the works attributed 
to him “ On the Good and Happy Man,” and 
“ On Wisdom,” are also extant. That he 
was a man of note appears from the fact of 
Aristotle having written three hooks on his 
philosophy (Diogenes Laertius, v. 
and also having made excerpts from his 
writings. 

Among the matheniaticid problems which 
Archytas solved or attempted to solve was 
the duplication of the cube, for wliicli purpose 
he attempted to find two mean proportionals 
between the two right lines formed by the 
section of a cylinder, as Laertius expresses 
it. Eutocius, in his (Commentary on the 
Sphere of Archimedes (book ii. prop. 2.) has 
preserved this solution of Archytas, in which 
the cylinder is employed, hut in far too eom- 
plicated a manner to allow us to imitate 
Laertius, and describe it in a few words. On 
this subject the reader may consult the 
Penny Cyclopaedia, “ Duplication of the 
Cube.” Among his mechanical inventions 
is mentioned a wooden pigeon that could fly, 
of wliich Gellius (x. 12.) speaks particularly. 
The invention of a rattle (rcKarayii)^ perhaps 
a child’s toy, is also attributed to him. A 
letter of Archytais to Plato, and Plato’s 
reply, arc preserved by Laertius. 

Fahricius has given a list of the writings 
attributed to Arcliytas. The genuineness of 
the letters and of the fragments, wliich are 
chiefly preserved in Stobacus, is very doubtful. 
The fragments of the works “ On the Good 
and Happy Man,” and “ On Wisdom,” were 
published by T. Gale in 1670, and were 
given again with other things in his “Opus- 
cula Mythologica,” Cambridge, 1671, 8vo.; 
Amsterdam, 1688, 8vo. The fragment of 
the Greek text of the work on the “ Nature 
of the Universe,” was published at Venice, 
1561, 8vo., with a Latin version by Dom. 
Pizimentius, under the title “ Architic 
Tar. X. Prsedicamenta.” This edition is 
often stated as belonging to the year 1571, 
hut perhaps incorrectly. A complete collec- 
tion of the fragments was published by I. Cn. 
Orelli, Leipzig, 1821,. 8 vo. The “ Political 
Fragments of Archytas, Charondas, &c., trans- 
lated from the Greek by Thomas Taylor,” 
was published at London, 1822, 8vo. There 
is a work by Nic. T. Rcimer intitled “ Ar- 
chytas, eiusque Solutio Problematis Cuhi 
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Huphcationis, Gottingen, 1^98, 8vo. It 
appears that Archytas was the first who at- 
tempted this problem. * 

Three other persons of the name of Archy- 
tas are enumerated by Diogenes Laertius. 
One of Mitylene is called a musician or 
writer on music ; a second wrote on agricul- 
ture, and is cited by Varro and Columella ; 
a third was a writer of epigrams in the Greek 
sense, and he may be the Archytas of Ara- 
phissa who is mentioned by Plutarch. To 
this list some add a fifth, an architect, who 
wrote a work on some mechanical contri- 
vance, the first few words of which are cited 
by Laertius. (Fahricius, Biblioth. Grcrc., i. 
Bill., where most of the necessary references 
are given.) G. L. 

AR( '1 MBOLD [. A noble Milanese family, 
originally from Parma, which appears to have 
been settled in Milan from the early part of 
the fifteenth century until 1727, when, accord- 
ing to Idtta, it became extinct. It gave four 
archbishops to Milan. The following mem- 
bers principally deserve notice ; — 

Antonello Aucimboldi was son of 
Giovanni Angelo, archbishop of Milan, be- 
fore that prelate became an ecclesiastic. It is 
not known when he was horn, hut he took 
his degree of doctor of laws at Pavia in the 
year 1556. He was apostolical prothonotary, 
abbot commentatario of the abbeys of Viholdo- 
no and Carsenzago. Philip II., king of S})ain, 
created him senator of Milan in 1567, and he 
was enrolled among the acadeniici affidati, 
with the name “ 1’ Avvertito.” He died at 
Milan in 1578. He was well versed in the 


Greek language, from which he made tlu* 
following translations ; — 1. “ 1). Rasilii 

Magiii Ifomiliao Octo Antonello Arcimboldo 
vcrlente,” Milan, 1569, 4to. 2. “ I). Rasilii 
Magni dc vera et incorrupta Virginitate Tiiher, 
A. A. Interprete,” Milan, 1573, 4to. 3. “ S. 
Rasilii Magni de Gratiarum Actiono I.iher e 
(ji’acco in Latinum translatus,” Milan, 4to. 
4. “ Gregorii Nazianzeni Homiliac IV. e 
Gncco in Latinum transtulit, A. A.” Ar- 
gellati and others attribute to him also the 
translation of some of the works of Saint 
Chrysostomc : Picinelli appears to he in error 
in calling him the author of the “ Catalogo 
degli Eretici,” as that was published under the 
name of Arcimboldo, archbishop of Milan. 

Giovanni Arcimbobdi, son of Niccolo 
Arcimboldi, was born at the commencement 
of the fifteenth century. He was enrolled 
ill the college of noble jurists in the year 
1436; and, being a man of great ability, was 
employed by the dukes of Milan in many im- 
portant missions. He was made ducal coun- 
sellor, president of the magistracy of the 
Entrate Straordinarie, bishop of Novara in 
1468, cardinal in 1473, and archbishop of 
Milan in 1484. He resigned his archbishop- 
ric in favour of his brother Guido Antonio, 
in 1488, and died at Rome on the 2nd of 
October, 1491. His works are — 1. “ Sta- 
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tuta Plebis Gaudiani, Anno Mcdlxix.” 2 
“ Statiita Riparise S. Julii Annis Mcdlxxiii. 
et Mcdlxxxii.” 3. “ Statuta pro Cleri Re- 
formatione.” 4. “ Ilomili® et Orationes.” 
5. “ De Ponderibus, Mensuris et Monetis, Libri 
TIL” None of these works appear to have 
been printed. Ciacconio and Eggs call him 
the author of a “ Catalog© degli Eretici,” 
printed in 1514. It is supposed, however, 
that the work here referred to was one 
printed in 1554, and attributed to Giovanni 
Angelo, his grandson. 

Giovanni Angelo AncTMiiOLni, arch- 
bishop of Milan, an illegitimate son of Luigi 
Arcimboldi, was born at Milan about the 
year 1485. In 1508 he was enrolled in the 
college of noble jurists, and his first employ- 
ment was at the court of Maximilian, duke 
of Milan, whence he proceeded tci Rome. 
Pope Leo X. in 1514 sent him into Germany 
as commissary for the sale of indulgences in 
order to raise funds for the building of St. 
Peter’s at Rome ; and in 151G he proceeded 
to Denmark and Sweden on the like mission. 
Christian II., who flattered himself that Ar- 
cimboldi might prove useful in reconciling 
to his government the discontented Swedes, 
granted him for the small sum of 1120 Rhein 
gulden, permission to dispose of his indul- 
gences. After a residence of more than a 
year in Denmark, during which time he had 
levied considerable sums by the sale of his 
indulgences, he passed into Sweden, in the 
year 1518. He had completely gained the 
confidence of Christian, who not only con- 
fided to him all his secrets relating to Sweden, 
hut commissioned him as papal ambassador, to 
avert by some accommodation the threatened 
separation of the two countries. As soon, 
however, as he saw, or thought that he saw, 
that it would be more to his advantage to adopt 
the party of Steen Sture the Younger, the Swe- 
dish administrator, and Christian’s most power- 
ful enemy, he ^betrayed the trust reposed in 
him, and revealed to Steen Sture all the king’s 
secrets, and went so far as to confirm the 
sentence of deprivation pronounced against 
Trollc, archbishop of Upsala, by the Diet | 
of Sweden, in violation of his duty as , 
papal nuntio, and contrary to the will of the 
pope. It is supposed that he was induced to 
take this last step by the artful insinuation of 
Sture, that ho might himself become arch- 
bishop of Upsala, and thus stand next in rank 
to the king. When the king heard of the 
treachery of Arcimboldi his anger knew no 
bounds. He stopped all payments on account 
of indulgences, suftered neither the messen- 
gers nor letters of Arcimboldi to leave the 
kingdom, threw his brother Antonellus into 
prison, seized about 20,000 ducats that had 
been collected by the sale of indulgences, and 
every thing belonging to the two brothers, and 
pressed Arcimboldi so closely that it was with 
the greatest difficulty he saved himself. He 
arrived in Rome again in the year 1520. 


I Having contrived to regain the favour of tlie 
pope, he was made first bishop of Novara, 
about the year 1523, and archbishop of Milan 
in 1550. He died on the 6th of April, 1555. 
No entreaties of the pope could induce 
Christian to consent to an accommodation 
with Arcimboldi. His brother was held in 
confinement until the year 1522, and resto- 
ration oi the money and goods seized, valued 
by the losers at one million of dueats, was 
peremptorily refused. Arcimboldi was the 
last papal legate who levied contributions in 
the north by the sale of indulgences ; and the 
injurious eonse<iuences resulting from his 
mission, addrd to the disgraceful manner in 
which it had terminated, are supposed to have 
strengthened the favourable inclination of K ing 
Christian for the tenets of the Reformation, 
and to have greatly facilitated their entrance 
into the north. Arcimholdi’s works are — 1. 
“Statuta lliparim S. Julii.” 2. “ Ordina- 
tiones pro Clei-o et siia Dimeosi,” 1550, 
fol., re])rinted by Saxius in his life of Ar- 
cimboldi. 3. “ Catalogus Ilaeretieorum,” pub- 
lished at JMilan in 1554, which was re- 
published by Vergerius, under the title 
“Catalogo deir Arcimholdo, Arcivescovo di 
Milano ov’ egli eondanna e diffania per 
P'retiei la maggior I^irte de’ FigliuoJi d’ 
Iddio, e Membri di (h’isto, i quali ne’ loro 
Seritti cercano la Riformazione della (fliiesa 
Cristiana: di P. Vergerio,” 1554, Svo. '^Phis 
w’ork, wdiich is extremely rare, has been 
attributed to Antonello, his son, and Gio- 
vanni, his grandfatlier, hut erroneously. 

Guido Antonio Arcimboi.di was born 
at Milan in the first half of the fifteenth 
century. In the year 1476 he travelled in 
Palestine with the celebrated Gian Giacomo 
Trivulzio. He was employed by the dukes 
of Milan on embassies to the Florentine and 
Venetian republics, and to the kings of 
Naples, Hungary, and Spain. In 1*188 he 
became archbishop of Milan by the renuncia- 
tion in his favour of his brother Giovanni, 
the preceding archbishoj). He died on the 
18th of October, 1497. 

Ottavjano Aiicimuoldi was born at 
Milan about tlie year 1471, and enrolled in 
the college of noble jurists in 1491. He 
enjoyed a great reputation for learning, and 
was a good Hebrew, Greek, and J.atin 
scholar. About the year 1503, after filling 
several higli offices, he was made archbishop 
of Milan, but died before he took posses- 
sion of his see, being then about thirty-two 
years of age. Argcllati attributes to him 
six sonnets, printed amongst those of the 
Accademici Trasformati of Milan, Milan, 
1548, Svo. But this must be a mistake, as 
the Academy de’ Trasformati of Milan was 
not founded until 1546, more than forty 
years after l\\s death. They were most pro- 
l hahly the composition of Ottavlano, son of 
i Giovanni Angelo, who lived towards the 
1 middle of the sixteenth century. 
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(Argellati, Bibliotheca Seripforum Medio- 
kinensium ; Morigi, Z,a Nohiltd di Mdano^ 
145 — 152.; Mazzuchelli, Serif tori d* Italia ; 
Saxius, Arehiepiscoporum Mediolanenstum 
Series, iii. 944 — 1008. ; Ersch mid Gruber, 
Allgemeinc Eneyclopiidic, art. “ Arcembold 
Litta, Famiglie Celehri di Italia ; AfFo, 
Memorie degli Scrittori Parmigiani, ii. 229 
— 241., iii. 7 — 11.; Vagliano, Vite degli 
Arcivescuvi di Milano, 322 — 329. ; Munter, 
Danske Iteformntions Ilislorie, 1 Dccl. ; Pon- 
toppidan. Reformations Geschichte der Ddnis- 
chen Kirche, 102, &c.) J. W. J. 

ARCIMBO'LDI, GIUSEPPE, an Italian 
painter, born at Milan in 1 5.33. He lived at 
Prague in the service of the Emperors Ferdi- 
nand I., Maximilian JI., and Rudolf II. Ih 
excelled in portrait painting, and was dis- 
tinguished for his capricious invention. II( 
painted pictures of the four seasons, which at 
a distance appeared to be human figures, but 
upon a nearer approach, Spring was found to 
be a group of flowers ; Summer, a group of 
pulse and grain in the car ; Autumn was 
composed of fruit; and AVinter was a tree : 
they have been engraved. He made many 
other figures in a similar style, as a cook 
composed of kitchen utensils, See, He died 
at Prague in 1593. (Lomazzo, Idea del 
Tempio della Pittura. ; Lanzi, Storm Pittorira 
della Italia.) R. N. W. 

ARCIO'NI, DANIEXE, an old gold- 
smith and clever iiicITo worker of Milan, of 
the flfteciitli century: he is praised by Ani- 
brogio Leone (/A* Nohdifate Reram, c. 41.); 
and noticed in the “ Notizia d’ Opere di di- 
segno, Sec.” of Morel li, but is scarcely known 
in the history of art. Duchesne {Rssai sur 
les Niellcs) notices an arabesque design in 
niello of a knife-handle, marked with the 
initial letters D. A., which he supposes to 
have been made by Daniele Arcioni. (Lanzi, 
Storia PHtnrica, ; Brulliot, JJictwfinaire 
des Monogrammes, ^'c.) R. N. W. 

ARCIS, MARC, a French sculptor of 
Toulouse. He studied drawing under J. P. 
Rivalz ; and in 1 084 was made member of 
the Royal Academy of Pai’is. There are 
works by him in the church of the Sorbonne, 
and in the garden of Versailles. (Fiissli, 
Allgemeines Kiinstkr- Lex icon.) R. N. W. 

ARCISZEWSKI, (or as the name is in- 
correctly written by foreign writers, ARTIS- 
JOSKY), CHRISTOPHER, a Polish noble, 
was born towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, in that part of Poland w^hich now 
constitutes the grand duchy of Posen in 
Prussia. He was the son of Elias Arcis- 
zewski, the owner of the town of Schmiegel, 
and pastor of a Socinian congregation in the 
same place. He was educated at the cele- 
brated Socinian school of Racou, and served 
for some time in the Polish army. He left Po- 
land, chiefly as it seems on account of some 
acts of violence in which he was implicated 
in consequence of a quarrel with the Roman 
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Catholic clergy. He entered the French ser- 
vice, and assisted at the siege of La Rochelle 
in 1628-29. The Dutch West Indian Com- 
pany, formed in 1623, undertook the same year 
an expedition against Brazil. The success 
of that expedition induced the Dutch to pur- 
sue the conquest of Brazil, and they sought 
for that purpose to enlist officers of talent 
and experience. The celebrated Polish 
Socinian writer Wissovatius travelling in 
Holland in 1629 — 1630 met with Arcis- 
zewski, who was making preparations for 
his expedition to Brazil. He tried in vain 
to persuade Wissovatius to accompany him 
on his voyage, representing to him that 
he would have in America a fine field for 
missionary labours. Wissovatius says that 
Arciszewski had conformed in Holland to 
the Reformed church, but with reservations 
which strongly savoured of his former creed. 

Arciszewski arrived in Brazil in 1631 
with the rank of captain, and commanded, 
besides his own company, two others, the 
wliole forming a division of the force sent 
on that occasion under General Pater. He 
w'as employed in many arduous affairs, was 
promoted in 1632 to the rank of major, and 
returned to Holland in order to raise new 
troops and to have a consultation with the 
directors of the company. His services ap- 
pear to have been greatly approved by the 
company, for he returned to Brazil in 1634 
with a new force, the rank of colonel, and 
a commission for dividing the authority with 
Colonel Schuppe, who coimnanded the whole 
of the Dutch forces in that country. 'J'his 
arrangement, destroying the unity of the 
service, threatened to produce disunion be- 
tween the two commanders, and to become 
highly injurious to the service of the com- 
pany. Yet, as the Dutch historian Van Laet, 
himself a director of the company, observes, 
Arciszew'ski acted on that occasion so ho- 
nestly that this apparently inevitable mis- 
chief was avoided. Although he had a 
positive promise that he should receive orders 
mmediately from the delegates of the com- 
>any, and not from any military officer, he 
voluntarily placed himself under the com- 
mand of Colonel Schuppe, with whom he 
acted in uninterrupted harmony against the 
enemy, and with great success. They took the 
fortress of Parayba, to which Arciszewski 
particularly contributed by his courage and 
military skill. Arciszewski was continually 
engaged in the interior of the country, where 
he firmly maintained the authority of the 
Dutch by defeating the enemy and concili- 
ating the inhabitants, particularly the Indian 
tribes, many of whom he converted into useful 
allies. One of his most brilliant feats was 
the capture of the fortress of El Real de 
Pernambuco in 1635. This place, situated 
on a mountain near the river Affbgados, was 
of the greatest importance for the security 
of the country held by the Dutch, as it fa- 
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cilitated the incursions of the Spaniards 
into that country. Arciszewski besieged this 
j)lace with a force not exceeding its garrison 
in number. He erected several forts round 
it, of which two were only at the distance of 
a pistol shot, and opened from them a violent 
fire on the fortress. The besieged defended 
themselves with great gallantry, making con- 
tinual sallies, during one of which Arciszew’ski 
was wounded in his arm by a musket shot. 
'J'his compelled him to keep his bed, whence 
he continued to direct the operations of the 
siege. The besieged having made a suc- 
cessful sally, drove the Dutch with great 
slaiigliter from a redoubt wdiich they were 
constructing. Arciszew’ski on hearing this 
jumped out of his bed, and mounting on ’ 
hoi'seback in his shirt, charged the enemy 
and drove them back into the fortress, which, 
having received a reinforcement, he soon 
afterwards obliged to capitulate. Having 
recovered from liis wound, he took the for- 
tress of Nazaret, and defeated in 1636 the 
S])anisli g(‘neral Don J^iiis de Ihirgia with a 
three inferior to that of the enemy. He thus 
seeiired the Brazilian provinces held by the 
Duteh from further molevStatiori, and the 
company determined to reward these services 
by erecting in Brazil a monuincnt to his 
honour. 

Count Maurice of Nassau being appointed 
hy the company governor-general of Dutch 
Brazil, came to take possession of liis com- 
rnaiid in 1636. Arciszewski joined him at 
the battle of Porto Cairo in 1637, w liere the 
Spanish and Portuguese forces, commanded 
by Count Bagnuolo, a veteran Italian officer, 
were defeated, 'Phis victory was followed 
by the capture of the fortress of Parvacaon, 
and gave a decided preponderance to the 
Dutch over their enemies. The arrival of 
the Count of Nassau, under whose orders 
Arciszewski was placed, seems to have 
wounded his feelings, as he considered him- 
self entitled hy liis services to the supreme 
.command in Brazil. l[e had also a numerous 
party amongst the directors of the company, 
who were of the same opinion, although it 
was no wonder that a foreigner who had no 
other claims than his services was sacrificed 
to a relative of the stathouder. In the same 
year, 1637, Arciszewski repaired to Holland, 
where he was received with great distinction, 
and the company caused a gold medal to 
he struck in commemoration of his services. 
This medal represents on one side a column, 
adoiTied with trophies, and an escutcheon 
bearing the arms of Portugal ; on its top is a 
laurel wreath, with the inscription “ Vic- 
tricem accipe Laurum(.) Hostis Hispan(iis) 
Profligat(us).” It is the representation of the 
trophy which had been erected in his honour 
in Brazil. On the reverse the following in- 
scription : “ Heroi Generis Nohilitate, Armo- 
runi et Litterariim Scientia longe prastan- 
tissimo Ohristoph(oro) ah Artiscliau Arcis- 
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zewski reb(us) in Brazilia per trienni(um) 
prudcntis(sime) fortis(sime) felicis(sime) 
gestis Societas Americana sua; Gratitudinis et 
ipsius Fortitudinis ac Fidci hoc Momimen- 
tum esse voluit. Anno a ('hr(isto) uato, 
cioiocxxxvii (1637). This medal, which is 
found in many collections, has been engraved 
■ in the “Ilistoire Metalliqiie des Pays Bas,par 
I Gerard Loon,” Hague, 1732, and in the 
cabinet of Polish medals, by Count Edward 
Raezynski, Breslau, 1838. 

In 1639, Arciszewski arrived for the third 
time in Brazil w ith eight ships and seven 
companies of trooj)s. I ie was also the bearer 
of a commission signed by the States General, 
the stathouder, and the directors of the com- 
pany, by Avhich he was appointed inspector 
of the fortresses, ordnance, and all the ap- 
purtenances of war in Brazil, with particular 
instructions to fulfil the duties of his olfice. 

Arciszewski was received by the (.'ouiit of 
Nassau and the delegates of the company 
with the honours due to his office, ])ut its 
nature w^as such, that of necessity it interfered 
with the authority of the count, who consi- 
dered that the real object of Areiszewki’s 
mission was to watch his proceedings. This 
led to perpetual collisions between them, and 
created universal discord among the Dutch, 
military as well as civil : many took the part 
of Arciszew ski, and others that of the count. 
At last Arciszewski wTote a letter to the 
chief director of the coin])any, complaining 
of the vexations witli which the count perse- 
cuted him, to the great injury of the com- 
pany’s service ; and he communicated this 
letter to the delegates of the company in 
Brazil, and to the count himself, ’riiis caused 
a violent sensation, and the count insisted 
that cither Arciszewski or himself should be 
dismissed from the seiviee. The delegates, 
after a vain attempt to effect a reconciliation, 
dismissed Arciszewski, who immediately em- 
barked for Holland. 

Barltcus, wliose work was written with the 
avowed object of eulogising the Count of 
Nassau, and was even dedicated to him, says, 
after having related this circumstance : “ Being 
a narrator and not a judge, I do neither 
accuse nor excuse Arciszewski. He was bred 
to the profession of arms from his boyhood, 
and w’ell practised in it hy many wars. He 
united a knowledge of liberal sciences and 
of history with the arts of war, and he had 
much applied himself to every thing which 
is requisite in a military leader. I must 
add to these praises his sobriety : his glory, 
which spread over all Brazil, and the favour 
which he enjoyed with many.” (p. 107.) 

Arciszewski was well received on his 
return to Holland, where public opinion was 
divided between him and the Count of Nas- 
sau. He received funds to levy new troops, 
but the peace with Portugal which followed 
the separation of that country from Spain in 
1640, rendered an increase of military force 
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unnecessary to Holland. Arciszewski re- 
ceived flattering offers from different kings, 
but he preferred to serve his own country, not- 
withstanding the great advantages which he 
might have obtained from any of the powers 
which were still engaged in the Thirty 
Years* War. In a letter addressed from Hol- 
land to Tiadislaus, the fourth king of Poland, 
in answer to an invitation which Arciszewski 
had received to return to his native land, and 
the offer of a high military rank, he said that 
he was ready to serve his country without 
any rcgaM to the rank which was to be as- 
signed to him. We do not know either how 
long he remained in the Dutch service, or 
when he returned to Poland, but he was ap- 
pointed in the last named country master of 
the ordnance in 1 045, and the patent of his 
nomination, which has been preserved, states 
that he had been invested with the rank of 
an admiral in the Dutch service. The last 
years of Ladislaus* reign were spent in peace, 
but immediately on his death in 1048, 
Arciszewski had an opportunity of display- 
ing his talents in the service of his own 
country. He was at Leopol, the capital of 
the present Galicia, when it was besieged by 
Chmielnicki with an immense number of 
revolted Cossacks and peasants. The towm 
was defended by a wall, but it was of little 
use, because the town lying in a valley is 
surrounded by heights, whence it may be 
easily cannonaded. There were scarcely any 
troops in the town ; the inhabitants were so 
completely terrified that they did not even 
think of* defending themselves; and the 
enemy had moreover partisans in the town 
who kept up a treasonable communication 
with him. Arciszewski succeeded, however, 
by great efforts, in inspiring the inhabitants 
with so much resolution that they burned the 
suburbs and armed for defence. The traitors 
were discovered and executed, and several 
attacks of the enemy were vigorously re- 
pelled. This induced Chmielnicki to accept 
terms, and he retired on the payment of a 
sum of money. Thus Leopol, which was 
then perhaps the richest town in Poland, by 
the extensive trade which the Armenians, 
by whom it is inhabited, carried on w ith the 
East, was saved from apparently inevitable 
destruction. The same year we find him 
among the commissioners sent by the elec- 
tion’s diet to pacify the Cossack rebellion. 
In the following year (1G49) he accom- 
panied, as master of the ordnance, the newly 
elected king, John Casimir, on his cxi)edi- 
tion against Chmielnicki, which, however, 
ended in the submission of the latter by a 
peaceful arrangement. 

Arciszewski, who was created Castellan 
of Pirzemysl, bent with age and infirmities 
contracted by the fatigues of a long warfare 
in various climates, retired from public ser- 
vice and settled in the town of Lissa, situated 
in his native province. This place contained 
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at that time a celebrated Protestant academy, 
and was the residence of several eminent 
scholars, as, for inslSlnce, Comenius, Dr. John 
Jonstone, and many others. It w^as probably 
owing to this circumstance, that he fixed 
his abode at Lissa, as he had on a former 
occasion expressed a wish to devote the 
remainder of his life to literary occupations. 
He died there in 1G56, and his remains, 
w hich were placed in the vault of the Protes- 
tant church of that place, were burned together 
with the church in a general conflagration of 
the town, which took place during the war 
with Sweden pG-'ib — 1660). 

Arciszewski left the reputation of great 
disinterestedness, which is sufliciently proved 
by the fact, that having commanded for 
a considerable time in such a rich country 
as Brazil he returned to his native land 
poorer than wh«n he left it. He admits in 
one of his letters to have once levied a con- 
tribution from the Spaniards, but he adds 
that he immediately distributed the money 
among liis troops. 

Arciszewski left a treatise in Latin on 
artillery, which was much esteemed in those 
times, and translated into Dutch, French, and 
German ; and a treatise in the same language 
on the gout, to which he appears to have 
been greatly subject. (The following works 
may be consulted : History of the Annual 
Transactions of the West Indian Company^ 
from its beginning till the year 1G3G, by John 
van Laet, author of many wofks, and a Direc- 
tor of the above-mentioned Company, Leiden, 
1644, in Dutch ; (Caspar BarlsDUS, lierum 
per Octennium in Brasilia et alibi nuper ges- 
tnrinn sub Mauritto JVassovirc Comity Am- 
sterdam, 1642 ; Bibliotheca Antitrini'-tario- 
rum ; Bock, Jlistoria Socinianismi Polon. 
Kbnigsberg, .... and several Polish his- 
torians. The Theatrum Kuropfeumj a kind 
of annual register, Avhich was published 
in German at Fninkfort-on-the-Mainc, from 
the year 1617 — 1718, contains a w'oodcut 
with the likeness of Arciszewski, and the 
plan of the fortress of Parvacaon in Brazil, 
drawn by him. 

Arciszewski, Elias, brother of the 
above, served with distinction in the army of 
his own country, and afterwards in Denmark. 
He was finally employed at the court of the 
king of Poland, which is evident from tho 
apology of his (Socinian) creed, which he 
published, 1649, where he takes the title of 
“ regis aulicus.” 

Arciszewski, Elias, father of the two 
preceding, was owner of the town of Schmie- 
gel and pastor of the congregation of that 
place. He edited and wrote a preface to 
the celebrated treatise of Socinus, “ De J. 
Christo Servatore.” Ruarus and Socinus 
speak with great respect of his learning 
and piety. (Bock, Ilistoria Socinianismi 
Polon,) V. K. 

ARCKENHOlTZ, JOHANN, was born 
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1^695 in Swedish Finland. About 1730, 
ompanicd a Swedish nobleman of the 
! of Hildebrand in his travels through 
►pe, and, while at Paris, he drew up some 
narks on the relative positions of France 
Sweden, in which he endeavoured to 
ow that the alliance between the two coun- 
had been prejudicial to the smaller 
, and threw out some severe reflections 
i the incapacity of Cardinal Fleury, at that 
|iime prime minister of France. Eight years 
ifterwards, when holding a situation in the 
f Swedish chancery at Stockholm, he gave the 
> manuscript of these observations to a sup- 
posed friend to read ; the friend communicated 
them to Count Gyllenborg, then the loader 
of the Hat or French party in the states, now 
better remembered as a poet and fabulist, 
Gyllenborg sent them to the French ambas- 
sador, l^ount Casteja, and the ambassador 
sent them to bis court, on which, much to 
the surprise of the Svi’cdish ministry. Cardi- 
nal Fleury demanded satisfaction. It was 
found in vain to represent that the remarks 
had never been published, and that they were 
not so bitter as many that had been, even in 
France itself. The cardinal still insisted 
on redress, and a secret committee of the 
states which W'as appointed to consider the 
matter, finally referred the decision to the 
king, Frederick of Hcsse-Cassel, who in a 
decree on the subject, dated the 28th of 
August, 1738, which bears marks of his re- 
luctance, sentenced Arekonholtz to he dis- 
missed from his oflice and to make a written 
apology to Fleury. The cardinal returned 
the letter of apology unopened, and expressed 
bis surprise at the lenity t»f the laws of Swe- 
den. Arekonholtz had hitherto lived in ob- 
scurity : this persecution naturally raised a 
high opinion of his merits ; for the next few 
years he travelled, and m 1740, Frederick, 
who, as king of Sweden, liad sanctioned his 
punishment, appointed him, as elector of 
Hesse- Cnssel, to the post of librarian in 
Cassel, in the place of Kuchelbecker, He 
lield this situation for twenty years and re- 
turned in 1706 to Stockholm with the ap- 
pointment of historiographer and a pension 
from the states of twelve hundred dollars on 
condition of writing the life of his patron 
King Frederick. This, however, he never 
carried into effect, his attention being ab- 
sorbed in the latter part of his life by the 
affairs of the invisible world, in the study of 
which he emulated his countryman Sweden- 
borg. He died on the 14th of July 1777, in 
the eighty-second year of his age. 

The principal works of Arckenholtz are — 
1. The “ Considerations on France and its 
Relations to Sweden,” already mentioned. 
By the terms of his sentence it was to be 
rigidly suppressed, but a French translation 
of it was printed in Busching’s “ Magazin 
f iir die neue Historic und Geographic ” (vol. 
viii. p. 295.). The observations are written 
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with considerable liveliness ; that poition of 
them which relates to Cardinal Fleury, the 
writer professes to have taken from what he 
heard in common conversation in France. 
2. “ Memoires concernant Christine Reiue 
de Sudde,” four large volumes quarto, Am- 
sterdam, 1750, 1759, 1760. In the list of 
subscribers we find the names of Lord 
Granville, of Lord Chesterfield, and of 
Horace Walpole. Considered as a biography 
it is full of faults ; as a collection of materials 
it is almost unrivalled for completeness. 
Every subsequent historian of Christina has 
made use of it as his chief storehouse of 
facts. D’Alembert, Lacombe, and Catteau- 
f^alleville have been very severe on the com- 
pilcr,while Schrbekh and Grauert have spoken 
of him with gratitude. It appears, however, 
even from the admissions of Grauert that the 
work is destitute of method, that several por- 
tions of it are copied without acknowledge- 
ment from Chanut and Puffendorf, that 
Arckenholtz’s quotations are frequently in- 
correct, and that he is often led into absurdi- 
ties by his wish to justify every action of 
Christina’s life. A portion of her writings 
given at the end of the second volume was 
translated into English under the title of “ The 
Works of Christina, Queen of Sweden,” Lon- 
don, 1753, 12rao. The whole memoirs were 
translated into German, mostly under the in- 
spection of the author, at Cassel. Areken- 
holtz, who found himself assailed by Voltaire, 
D’Alembert, and the Danish historian and 
dramatist Ifolbcrg as a heavy pedant who 
destroyed all the interest of his subject, 
replied in a “ Reponse ii la Lettre de M. le 
Baron de Holberg,” (kissel, 1753, 8vo. ; and 
a “Lettre a IM. G[esner] a I’occasion des 
Reflexions sur Christine par M. d’Alembert,” 
(’assel, 1754, 8vo. According to Warmholtz 
he had the advantage in the controversy. 
He thought it best, however, to entrust the 
materials he had collected for the history of 
Gustavus Adolphus to the editorship of Mau- 
villon, who compiled from them an “Ilis- 
toirede Gustave Adolphe,” which was printed 
at Amsterdam in one volume 4to., in 1764, 
and translated into German, in two volumes 
octavo, at Breslau, 1775 — 1776. Arckenholtz 
himself published at Stockholm in French a 
“Reciieil des Sentimens et des Propos de 
Gustave Adolphe,” 1769, 12mo. The re- 
mainder of his writings are a sketch in 
French of an historical eulogium of Frederick 
^>f Hesse-Casscl, attached to Rochemont’s 
funeral oration on that prince, Cassel, 1752 ; 
a short work on the same subject in German, 
also at Cassel, 1752 ; an “ Attempt at a 
pragniatical History of Conventions and 
Treaties of a Free State with neighbouring 
Powers,” in German, Cassel, 1753, 8vo. ; some 
“J setters to the Authors of the Journal En- 
cyclopedique on the I/apps and Finns,”, in 
French, Frankfort, 1756, 8vo. “Jlxtfhct of 
a Letter from Hamburg respecting a Note 
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Inserted' in the Journal ^Encyelopediqine,” in 
^'rench, 1766^ 8vo.; and “Some Account of 
the Person and lafe' of A'^on jlusdorf,” an 
envoy from the Palatine to England in the 
Thirty Years’ War, in German, Frankfort, 
1762, 8 VO. (Adelung, Supplement to Jocher, 
Al/gcm. Gelehrten-Lexicoiiyi.ion.'i Biisching, 
Magazin fiir die nciie Histories viii. 295., 
xili. 219., XV. 151.; Grauert, Christina mid ihr 
Hof. Vorre.de., x. ; Warmholtz, Bibliotheca 
Sueo-Gothica, viii. 210. ; Arckenlioltz, il/J- 
jiioircs concernant Christine.) T. W. 

AllCO, ALONZO DEL, called Sordillo 
de Pereda, because he was deaf and the scho- 
lar of Don Antonio de Pereda. lie was born 
at Madrid iu 1625. The pictures bearing 
his name are very numerous and many of 
them very bad, chiefly owing to the cupidity 
of his wife, who allowed Arco lo do very 
little to them, compelling him lo entrust their 
execution almost entirely to scholars and assis- 
tants. Many of his works arc well coJoured, 

hut they are nenrly all badly drawn ; he 
had, however, great facility of execution. He 
. painted many portraits; and \\ah also much 
employed as a decorative j)aiiiter, uj)on occa- 
sions of triumphal entries, fimerafs, canonisa- 
tions, &c. There are many works by him 
in Madrid, at the Prado, at Alcahi de He- 
/iares,'PareJa, Ualiccas, AVila, and at Toledo. 
He died at Madrid in great poverty in 1700; 
his wife was supported by the generosity of 
the Marquis de Santiago ; his two daughters 
took the veil. (CY\an Bermudez, IJiccionano 
IIi<storico, ^c.) R. N. ^V. 

ARCO, GIAMBATISTA GTIERARDO 
D’, born in JTl)9 at Arco, in the Italian 
Tyrol, of the family of the Counts of Arco, 
studied first at Mantua, where his father was 
residing, and afterwards at Parma, where he ' 
became ac<\uainted with Condillac, and lastly 
he went to finish his education at Verona, 
where he had for preceptors Torclli and 
Pompei. lie applied himself chiefly to the 
study of moral and political philosophy. 
Having married a lady of the noble house of 
Canossa of Verona, he fixed his residence at 
Mantua, where he became a member of the 
new Academy of Sciences, Literature, and the 
Arts, which was founded in that city under 
the auspices of the Empress Maria Theresa. 
In 1771 the academy proposed a question 
concerning “ the etiuilibrium which it is de- 
sirable to maintain between the population 
and industry of the town and the population 
and industry of its rural territory, in order 
to provide for their respective wants and their 
reciprocal benefit.” D’Arco wrote in reply 
a dissertation, entitled Dell’ Armonia poli- 
tico-economica tra la Citta e il suo Terri- 
torio.” Among other suggestions the author 
recommended the abolition of the fidei- 
commissa, and of the law of primogeni- 
ture. This dissertation obtained the prize, 
and was greatly approved. D’Arco received 
congratulatory letters from Ferdinand, duke of 
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Parma and Frederic IL of Prussia. He after- 
wards wrote several other dissertations on 
questions of political economy proposed by 
various academies, in which he advocated 
liberal principles, and especially the principle 
of free trade, which, he maintained, if adopted 
by all countries, would prove beneficial to all 
of them. He extended the same principle to 
the corn trade, admitting, however, the ex- 
pediency of temporary restrictions which 
may be required by peculiar circumstances. 
He strongly supported the right of transit 
or free passage of goods from one country 
to another through the territories of the in- 
tervening countries. The titles of D’Arco’s 
dissertations are as follows : — • 1. “ Del Di- 
ritto ai Transiti.” 2. “ Dell’ Influenza del 
Commcrcio sopra i Talenti e su i (Ystiimi.” 
3. “ Dell’ Influenza dello Spirit© di Com- 
inercio siill’ Economia Interna dei Popoli e 
Rulla Prosperita degli Stati.” 4. “ Dell’ An- 
Jiorm.” 5. “ Dell’ Intlaeuzii del Ghetto nello 

Stato.” (Jhetto is the name used in Italy to 
designate^ the particular district of a city in 
v^hieh the Je^^s \Nerc, and arc still in some 
instances, obliged to reside together under 
particular and vexatious restrictions. 

D’Arco wrote also the following treatises 
and memoirs: — 1. “Del Foudamento del 
Diritto di punire ” (“ On the Grounds of the 
Right of Punishing, assumed by Society ”). 
2. “ De’ Fondamenti e Limiti della Paterna 
Autorita (“ On the Foundations and the 
Limits of the Paternal Authority ”). 3, 

‘ Sordello,” a memoir on the Mantuan trou- 
)ad()iir mentioned by Dante.” 4. “ Eiogio 
di Carlo Conte di Firmian.” Count Firmiaii 
was the enlightened governor of Lombardy 
under the reigns of Maria Theresa and 
Joseph II. 5. “ Eiogio di C>arlo Ottavio 
Conte di CoUoredo.” Count Colloredo was 
a great promoter of learning and the founder 
of the Academy of Mantua. 6. “ Eiogio di 
Francesco Zannotti.” Zannotti was a dis- 
tinguished philologist and natural philosopher 
of the eighteenth century, and was. secretary 
and afterwards president of the Institute of 
Sciences of Bologna. 7. “ Della Forza Co- 
mica ” (“ On Comic Power ”). 8. “ Della 

Patria primitiva dell’ Arti del Disegno,” in 
which D’Arco supports his opinion, paradox- 
ical although it may seem, that the fine arts 
originated in Italy, and from thence passed 
into Greece, the reverse of which appears to 
be the historical fact. All D’Arco’s disser- 
tations and memoirs were collected and pub- 
lished at Cremona in four vols. 4to. 1785, 
including a dissertation by Dr. Scottoni of 
Mantua on the question whether, in a coun- 
try with a fertile soil, manufactures ought to 
be encouraged in preference to the produc- 
tions of agriculture. 

The Emperor Joseph II. appointed D’Arco 
political intendant or governor of the duchy 
of Mantua. In this capacity be displayed 
firmness, integrity, and benevolence. He 
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Caused poor orphan children to he instrdcted | 
in agriculture; he supported a number of 
destitute artisans during the dearth of the 
winter of 1782, and he drained, at his own 
expence, the marshes near Goito, and thus 
restored salubrity to that district. Ill health 
induced him after some years to tender his 
resignation, which being accepted, he with- 
drew to a country house at Goito, near Man- 
tua, where he died in August, 1791. He 
bequeathed his collection of sculptures to the 
museum of Mantua. (Tipaldo, Jiiograjia 
deyli Italiani illustri del Secolo XVIII. ; Pec- 
chio, Storia delV Economia Puhblica in Italm.) 

A. V. 

ARCO, NICCOTXy D\ born on the 3d of 
December, 1 479, was the second son of Oderic, 
count of Arco in the Tyrol, which was at the 
time of Niccolo’s birth within the dominions 
of the Venetian republic. He spent his 
earliest years at the court of the Emperor 
Frederic Ilf. as a page, and left It only to 
adopt the profession of arms, which, after one 
campaign in Gueldres under the Count of 
Furstenberg, he embraced the opportunity of 
abandoning afforded by the death of his 

elder broilier but in 1526 he took arms to 
defend the Cardinal Bernardo Clesio, bishop 
of Trent, from an insurrection of the vassals 
of the see. The rest of his life was spent at 
the emperor’s court, or in baronial leisure in 
his fief of Arco, or in literary leisure in dif- 
ferent Italian cities, Pavia and Bologna among 
others, where he lived in friendship with 
some of the most distinguished writers of his 
time, Paolo Giovio, Annibal Caro, Andrea 
Alciati, Molza, Fracastoro, Flaminio, and 
Cardinal Adriano. In 1542 he was accused 
by his cousin, Count Giulio d’Arco, of some 
heavy crime, probably of disaffection to the 
Emperor Charles V., and was for a time dis- 
possessed of his fief, which he appears to 
have finally recovered by the intercession of 
Ferdinand, king of the Romans, afterwards 
emperor. He died in 1546, a date the cor- 
rectness of which was doubted by Mazzu- 
chelli, but has since been fully established by 
Betti. 

The Count of Arco was master of many 
languages, Latin, Italian, French, German, 
Greek, and Spanish, and is said to have been 
able to speak the modern ones with the ease 
of a native* His compositions, with the ex* 
ception of a few short pieces in Italian, 
are all in Latin verse. They were first pub- 
lished at Mantua in 1546, a few months 
before the author’s death, by Giovanni Fruti- 
ceno, under the title of ** Nicolai Archii 
Comitis Numeri.” In an introductory letter 
which is addressed to Scipio, one of the six i 
sons of the count, Fruticeno apologises for | 
publishing the poems without the consent of i 
the author, by saying that he thought so 
highly of them when on a visit to the count 
he heard them read to console the author 
during a fit of the gout, that he could not 
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I bear to think they should 'share the 6un/B 
fate as some of his other productions, which 
had been destroyed during the troubles 
caused by the accusation Of Count Giulio, 
Some of the poems were reprinted by the 
brothers Volpi in their edition of the poems 
of Fracastoro, published at Padua in 8vo. 
in 1718; and nearly the whole of the edition 
of 1546 was included, with but a few ex- 
ceptions, in an edition of the poems of Fra- 
castoro, Fumano, and Arco by the same 
editors, in two volumes 4to. at Padua, in 
1739. In 1762 Zaccaria Betti published the 
fullest edition of them that has yet appeared, 
under the title of “ Numerorum Libri IV.”, 
the first three books of which correspond 
with those of the Volpi edition of 1 739, which 
contain three books only, and the fourth con- 
sists of some poems which had been inserted 
in the edition of 1546, but were omitted by 

the Volpis, and of others which had hitherto 

remained entirely in manuscript. Betti did 
not admit into his edition some poems of 
that of 1546, which he considered too free 
for publication, and he left some others in ' 
manuscript for the same reason. 

The poems of Arco are among the best 
that any modern writer has produced, in an 
ancient language. This will readily he ad- 
mitted by those who have perused his “ Nsenia 
de Morte Matris,” a poem which may well 
sustain a comparison with Cowper’s lines on 
the receipt of his mother’s picture. Between 
these two pieces there is a striking resem- 
blance. Arco, after mentioning that he writes 
at the distance of nineteen years from his 
mother’s death, and that at the time of the 
event he was only three years of age, 

** Ilia tempestate mete nutricis alebar 
Complexu in molli, me tertia viderat asstas 
Vlx bene flrmantem gressum,’* 

alludes to the funeral, 

“ Vidi ego cum trlati procederet ordine pompa,*’ &c. 
Cowper follows the same line of thought ; 

** I heard the bell toll’d on thy burial day; 

1 saw the hearse that bore thee slow away,” Ac. 

Arco relates the efforts of his nurse to quiet 
his grief : 

*' — Taceas, mellitc puer, puer optime, dixit. 

Mater enim spirat, mors illi sseva pcpercit ; 

Bus abiit, dixitque mihi, Cito Iceta redibo.” 

This is surely a finer passage than that of 
Cowper : 

'* Thy maidens, grieved themselves at my concern. 

Oft gave me promise of thy quick return.” 

But the English poet has, ^perhaps, the supe-‘ 
riority in the description of maternal cares : 

Thy nightly visits to my chamber made 

That thou mightst know me safe and warmly laid, 

Thy morning bounties ere 1 left ray hQjne,” &c. ; 

for which we have in Arco , ‘ 

* Nam mihi fingebas lusus, et grata canebalr 
Ad cunas, blandum intitabas voce aoporem,** Ac 
X 
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concluding "i^ith a line which shows that 
cl^ildrea’s coral was known in the Tyrol in 
the fifteenth century 

'* Nectebasque meo ramosa coralia collo.'* 

Cowpcr was so fond of modern Latin 
poetry that it is not improbable he may hav< 
seen that of Arco. One piece by that poei 
was inserted in the collection of the “ Sclecta 
Poemata Italorum,” published in London in 
1684, and afterwards re-published under the 
superintendence of Pope in 1740, but it was 
not the “ Naenia,” which is also omitted in the 
more ample selection given by Gruter. (Maz- 
zuchelli, Scrittori tV Italia ; Notes by Betti 
to Mazzuchelli’s life, reprinted as a prefix 
to Archil Numerorum Libri IV.; CoM'per’s 
WorkSf Southey’s edition, x. 65 — 68.) T. W. 

ARCON, JEAN CLAUDE E'LE'O- 
NORE LEMICHAUD D’, a celebrated 
French engineer, was born at Pontarlier in 
Franche-Comte in 1733. His father, a skil- 
ful lawyer and author of several pamphlets 
relating to the legal privileges and customs 
of the province, destined him for the church ; 
but, perceiving that the youth had a decided 
inclination for a military life, he gave up the 
original intention and encouraged him to 
apply to the study of works relating to forti- 
cation and the art of war. At twenty-one 
years of age, D’Ar^on was sent to the mili- 
tary school at Meziercs, where he was early 
noticed for the rapidity of his progress ; and 
after having been one year in the institution, 
he was admitted in the corps of military 
engineers. On the completion of the pre- 
scribed course of study, he was sent to Ger- 
many, where he served during the Seven 
Years’ War, and where he had several oppor- 
tunities of distinguishing himself, particularly 
during the defence of Cassel in 1761 and 
1762, when that city was the head-quarters 
of the French army. In 1774 he was ap- 
pointed to make a military survey of the 
chains of the Vosges and the Jura, which he 
executed to the satisfaction of the govern- 
ment ; and he is said to have employed, in 
shading the plans of the ground, a method 
possessing several advantages over that 
which had been before in use. 

In that age there existed a contrariety of 
opinion respecting the most advantageous 
method of disposing troops in order of 
battle : the great destruction caused by the 
fire of artillery when directed against dense 
masses of men had gradually led to a dimi- 
nution of the number of ranks in the line ; 
but as late as the time of Folard, the batta- 


I would be invincible, adding, that they would 
j infallibly break the line of an enemy less 
densely arrayed, and thus obtain a decisive 
victory. The systems of these officers were 
sanctioned by the authority of the Marechal 
de Broglie ; but they were strongly opposed 
by M. Guibert in his “ Defense du Systeme 
de Guerre Moderne,” on the ground of the 
confusion which would arise among troops 
in column when under the fire of the enemy, 
and the impossibility, in such a disposition, 
of adequately returning a fire of musketry. 
Though the arguments of M. Guibert in 
favour of a slender array in the formation 
of the line of battle, were supported by the 
practice of Frederick the Great, the question 
continued for several years to be agitated 
among military men, and D’Ar^on took a 
part in the controversy on the side of the 
disciples of Folard. In 1774 and 1775, he 
published two pamphlets entitled “ Corre- 
spondance sur I’Art Militaire and, at Am- 
sterdam, in 1779, his “Defense d’un Systeme 
de Guerre Nationale,” in which he replies to 
the observations of Guibert in the work 
above mentioned. It deserves to be remarked 
that, in those days, battles were more fre- 
quently than at present decided by charges 
of infantry, and that the attack in columns 
gained for the French armies many victories 
during the wars of the revolution. 

But the circumstance by which M. d’ Ar^on 
is chiefly distinguished is his proposal in 
1782, for constructing a number of floating 
batteries for the attack of (jibraltar on the 
sea-side. The project having received the 
approbation of the King of Spain, D’Ar^on 
was appointed, with the rank of general, to 
direct the operations in all that related to the 
formation and employment of the batteries ; 
and he arrived before the fortress with the 
Due de Crillon, when the latter assumed the 
command of the united French and Spanish 
land forces. 

The batteries were commenced at Alge- 
siras about the 12th of May, 1782, by striking 
.he topmasts and cutting down the poops of 
en ships of war, from 600 to 1400 tons 
burthen : the larboard side of each was 
ntirely covered with green timber to a 
hickness of six or seven feet, the pieces 
)eing fastened with iron bolts, and the whole 
was covered with layers of junk and raw 
hides. Over the deck also was built a shell- 
•roof blindage, or roof, of strong timbers, 
forming two inclined planes with a ridge along 
he middle ; and above the lower deck, the 
itarboard side, or that which was to be turned 


lions were still drawn up five deep, and that 
writer in his “ Commentaries ” advocated a 
return to the ancient practice, proposing to 
increase the depth of the files to eight men, 
and occasionally to triple that number. This 
idea was adopted by M. De Menil Durand, 
who, in his ‘‘Traite des Plesions” (1755), 
endeavoured to prove that columns so formed 


Tom the fortress, was left open. Port-holes 
jrere formed for guns, the number of which, 
in the different batteries, varied from nine 
to twentjr-one ; and a large reservoir was 
formed in each, from whence, by pumps, 
water could be thrown over the roof and 
lides so as to keep the timber constantly wet. 
t was imagined that the thick masses of 
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wood forming the sides which were exposed 
to the fire from the fortress would prevent 
the vessels from being sunk, and that the 
pumps would secure them against being set 
on fire. The ten battering ships were to 
have been moored within half gun-sliot of 
the walls by iron chains, and to have been 
supported by ten Spanish ships of the line, 
besides bomb-vessels and gun-boats. Large 
boats filled with troops protected by mantelets 
were to be in readiness ; and the mantelets 
being provided with hinges were to be let 
down, when the boats approached the shore, 
in order to facilitate the landing of the men. 

The combined fleets of France and Spain, 
consisting of forty-seven sail of the line, be- 
sides frigates, gun-boats, and the ten batter- 
ing ships, came before the fortress on the 
12th of September ; and on the following 
morning the latter got under weigh in order 
to proceed to their stations, D’Ar 9 on himself 
keeping a-head in a small boat and taking 
the soundings. The garrison of the fortress, 
which during the siege was commanded by 
General Elliot, in the mean time, lighted the 
furnaces which had been prepared for heating 
shot. The two greatest ships anchored about 
nine hundred yards from the ramparts ; but 
from insufficiency of sail or want of skill in 
the commanders, the eight others remained at 
a greater distance. As soon as the ships were 
moored, the firing commenced on both sides, 
the garrison discharging red-hot shot, car- 
casses, and shells. For several hours, how- 
ever, very little effect seemed to be produced 
on the floating batteries, the heaviest shells 
often rebounding from the roofs ; and thirty- 
two-pounder shot made no visible impression 
on the hulls of the vessels ; but, in the after- 
noon, a red-hot ball lodged in the side of the 
Talla Piedra, and could not be extinguished. 
An order was then precipitately given to wet 
the powder in the magazine, and the guns, in 
consequence, ceasing their fire, the ship was 
no longer covered with smoke, so that it 
became completely exposed to the artillery 
of the garrison. D*Ar 9 on, who was in the 
ship, proposed to send out an anchor for the 
purpose of warping her beyond the range of 
the English guns, but a sufficient number of 
men could not be obtained to perform the 
duty ; he then, about midnight, went to the 
admiral’s ship to solicit assistance, but he 
could obtain none ; and during the night, or 
in the following morning, all the ten ships 
either blew up or were burned to the water’s 
edge. In his “ Memoires pour servir h 
I’Histoire du Sidge de Gibraltar,” which he 
published at Cadiz in the following year. 
General D’Ar 9 on ascribes the disaster to the 
jealousy of the Spaniards ; and the fact that 
the battering ships were not supported by 
the rest of the fleet affords some ground for 
the charge. There was, apparently, great 
jealousy between the French and Spanish 
officers, and considerable mismanagement in 
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the conduct of the attack, but D’Ar 9 on was 
certainly mistaken in his opinion that the 
battering ships were proof against the effects 
of red-hot balls. 

After residing for some time in Spain, 
D’Ar 9 on returned to France where, till the 
year 1793, he appears to have lived in retire- 
ment at his estate, and he employed his 
leisure in studies relating to the military pro- 
fession. In 1786 he published at Paris a 
pamphlet entitled “ Considerations sur I’lnflu- 
ence du Gt'mie de Vauban dans la Balance des 
Forces de I’E'tat and in 1789, at Strassburg, 
two small works, the first of which was desig- 
nated “Examen dctaille do I’Utilitd des 
Places Fortes et Retranchemens,” and the 
other “ De la Force Militaire considerce dans 
scs Rapports conservateurs.” In the years 
1789 and 1790, the regulations respecting the 
corps royale du genie being considered such 
as tended to diminish tlie efficiency of that 
corps, memorials suggesting the adoption of 
certain measures for its improvement were 
addressed to the National Assembly by several 
officers ; and General D’Ar 9 on published on 
the subject a pamphlet entitled “ Reponse 
aux Memoires de M. de Montalcmbert sur 
la Fortification perpeiidieulairc,” Paris, 1790. 
About the same time also he proi)osed, in 
order to increase the strength of fortresses, 
the construction of lunettes (a species of 
redoubts) having in their interior casemated 
buildings, by the lire from which the works 
might be vigorously defended ; and in 1792 
he published a pamphlet on the method of 
attacking the outworks of fortresses by a 
sudden assault. 

Having joined the revolutionary party, 
D’Ar 9 on was appointed to make a military 
survey of Mount St. Bernard; but his fidelity 
being suspected, the appointment was can- 
celled and he remained at St. Germain ; where 
for a time he lived in retirement. In the 
year 1794 the invasion of Holland being pro- 
jected, D’Ar 9 on commanded in the Nether- 
lands a division of the French army, w'ith 
which he took several places, and among 
others Breda after a siege of three days ; 
but it does not appear that he was afterwards 
employed in the field. In the same year he 
wrote a pamphlet on the attack and defence 
of fortresses ; and in 1795, his principal 
work, entitled “ Considerations Militaires et 
Politiques sur les Fortifications,” which con- 
tains a recapitulation of all that he had pre- 
viously written on the subject, was published 
at the expense of the French government. 
He was admitted a member of the Institute, 
and also of the Conservative Senate, in 1799. 
He died at Auteuil, July 1. 1800, in the 
sixty-seventh year of his age. (Drinkwater, 
Account of the Siege of Gibraltar ; D’ Ar 9 on, 
Memoires pour servir a VHistoire du Siege de 
Gibraltar ; Biographie Universelle.^ J. N. 

ARCONA'TI, PADRE, bom at Saraano 
about 1610, was of the order of Franciscan 
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friars. He was esteemed a skilful musician, 
and wrote a large number of masses, motets, 
and other compositions for the service of the 
church, which are chiefly to be found in the 
monastery of S. Francesco at Bologna. He 
succeeded Guido Montalbani as maestro di 
capella of that institution in ICrjfl, and died 
in 1657. (Fetis, Biographic Universclle des 
Miisicicns.^ T. 

ARCOS, DON RODRFGO PONZ DE 
LEON, DUKE OF, was born towards the 
end of the sixteenth century of an old and 
noble Spanish family. He filled several im- 
portant offices, among others that of captain- 
general of the kingdom of Valencia, whence 
he was removed by King Philip IV. to the 
post of viceroy and captain-general of the king- 
dom of Naples in 1 64G, as successor to Don 
Juan Enriquez, admiral of Castile. Enriquez 
had resigned because he would not oppress 
the Neapolitans with fresh taxes and exac- 
tions, especially the new house-tax on Naples, 
which, being contrary to the old privileges 
and usages of that city, was resisted by the 
people. The Duke of Arcos, in his govern- 
ment of Valencia, had acquired a character 
for stern determination. He arrived at 
Naples in February, 1646, and found the 
country in a very excited state, owing to 
the heavy taxes and other burthens, rendered 
still more galling by the vexatious manner 
in which they were levied, the old system of 
general misgovernment, the numerous ban- 
ditti who infested the provinces, and the in- 
creasing poverty of the population. At the 
same time the court of Spain was urgent in 
its demands upon Naples, Sicily, and its other 
possessions in Italy, for remittances of money 
and supplies of men and provisions to enable 
Spain to carry on its wars against France, 
Portugal, and the revolted Catalonians. 

The Duke of Arcos, perceiving the diffi- 
culty of imposing new taxes, thought it best 
to enforce the payment of the large arrears 
of those already existing, and he appointed 
a Junta or commission to perambulate the 
provinces for that purpose. The Junta per- 
formed their duty in ^ harsh manner. To 
the innumerable complaints which reached 
Naples the viceroy turned a deaf ear. One 
of his officials, to whom it was represented 
that in many places it was impossible to 
collect money, that the poor country people 
had not even a bed to lie upon, is said to 
have replied that “ they had at least 
wives and daughters, by whose means 
they might raise the money,” — an ex- 
pression which, whether true or not, went 
round the country, and added to the general 
exasperation. In the mean time Cardinal 
Mazarin, who governed France during the 
minority of Louis XIV., and who was watch- 
ing every opportunity for humbling the power 
of Spain, prepared an expedition against its 
Italian possessions. A French fleet sailed 
from Toulon in May, 1646, with troops under 
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the command of Prince Thomas of Savoy, 
and attacked the Spanish garrisons on that 
strip of land called “ Stato dei Presidj,” on 
the coast of Tu.scany, which was a dependency 
of the viceroyalty of Naples. The French 
took Talamone and Santo Stefano, at the 
foot of Mount Argentaro, and laid siege to 
Orbetello, the chief town of the district. 
The Duke of Arcos sent reinforcements, 
partly by sea and partly by land through the 
Papal territory, and a Spanish fleet having 
soon after appeared off the coast, the French 
in July raised the siege of Orbetello, and re- 
turned to France. In the following Septem- 
ber, however, the French fleet sailed again 
out of Toulon, and easily took Piombino, the 
chief town of a principality belonging to the 
family of Ludovisi, under the protection of 
Spain. The French then laid siege to Porto 
Longone, a strong fortress in the island of 
Elba, which was part of the same principality, 
but was garrisoned by Spanish troops. After 
a brave resistance, Longone capitulated at 
the end of October, and the French, having 
thus obtained a settlement on the Italian 
coast, sent a squadron to cruise off the coast 
of Naples, and even into the Bay, to insult 
and threaten the capital. They reckoned 
probably on some demonstration in their 
favour from the remains of the old Angevin 
party among the barons, in which they were 
disappointed, for the general feeling was not 
favourable to the French. The Duke of 
Arcos exerted himself in repairing and pro- 
visioning the forts on the coast, and collected 
troops for the defence of the kingdom. The 
ships of war that were in the harbour were 
hastily manned, and sent out to encounter 
the French, when the Spanish admiral-ship 
took fire and blew up with the loss of four 
hundred men. The French squadron, after 
capturing some small craft, almost within 
cannon shot of the forts of Naples, sailed out 
of the Bay. The viceroy, being hard pressed 
for money to provide for the defence of the 
kingdom, assembled the “ Piazze ” or “ Seggi ” 
of the city of Naples, which were meetings of 
the representatives of the town, convoked in 
their various districts, five of the Piazze con- 
sisting of deputies of the nobility and one of 
the deputies of the people. These bodies, 
which had in some measure succeeded to the 
old parliaments, had the power of granting 
extraordinary supplies to the crown, which 
were called “donativi” or gifts. On this 
occasion the Piazze voted one million of 
ducats ; and to raise this sum it was resolved 
to lay a duty on the fruit and vegetables 
brought into the market, the principal food 
of the Neapolitans. The edict announcing 
the new duty was published in January, 1647. 
The experiment had been tried forty years 
before, under the viceregal administration of 
the Count of Benavente, when it occasioned 
a popular outbreak, and the duty had been 
soon after repealed. The people began to 
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cry out against the new tax, and as the 
summer drew near, their discontent was 
still more apparent. The duke again 
assembled the Piazze to deliberate about 
abolishing the obnoxious duty, and providing 
for the exigences of the state. While they 
were deliberating the insurrection broke out. 

The revolution of Maples of 1647 — 1648, 
which is commonly associated with the name 
of Masaniello, consists of three distinct phases 
or periods. The first was a popular outbreak 
against the exeise duties, whieh lasted a few 
days, during which Masaniello figured as 
the leader. Then came a hollow truce, fol- 
lowed by a second revolt against the vice- 
regal government, which lasted some months. 
The last period was that in which the Nea- 
politan insurgents renounced their allegiance 
to the Spanish king, proclaimed a republic, 
and chose fll^st Gennaro Annese and after- 
wards the Duke of Guise for their leaders. 

One of the first instigators of the insurrec- 
tion was a certain Giulio Genoino, who was 
assisted by two others, Domenico Perrone 
and Giuseppe Palombo. These three men 
employed a Carmelite monk called Fra 
Savino to diffuse their principles among the 
lowest class. Fra Savino met with a young 
fisherman called Tommaso Aniello, or vul- 
garly Masaniello, a comely youth of great 
natural abilities, who was very popular among 
those of his own calling, and who bore a 
grudge to the excise-officers for having 
roughly used and imprisoned his wife because 
she had been detected in smuggling some 
flour into the town. The friar gave Aniello 
twenty carlins to distribute among his friends 
to provide themselves with canes for a cus- 
tomary mock fight which used to take place 
about the middle of July. Before the ap- 
pointed day an affray broke out in the great 
market-place on the 7th of July between 
some sellers of green figs and other fruit and 
the excise-officers. As the tumult rose high, 
the Elect of the people, Andrea Nauclerio, 
ran to the spot to restore order, but in vain ; 
and one of the countrymen in a rage upset a 
basket of figs and began trampling on them, 
exclaiming that he would rather destroy his 
property than pay the abhorred duty. A 
parcel of lads, Masaniello’s friends, crowded 
round to pick up the figs, and being driven 
away by the birri or policemen, they began 
to use their canes, and to pick up stones, 
with which they assailed .the birri, and the 
Elect of the people was glad to escape and 
ran to the viceroy’s palace. The people in 
the market-place* took the part of the lads, 
and cried out that they would not pay the 
gabella or duty. At this moment Masaniello 
stood forth and cried out, “ Away with the 
gabella 1 I will settle this business! Come 
along with me ! ” The mob then shouted, “ No , 
more gabella! Masaniello for ever! Long live 
the king!” The police were driven away, 
the toll-lionse was destroyed, and the mob, fol- 
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lowing Masaniello, proceeded to the viceroy’s 
palace to demand the abolition of the duty. 
The Duke of Arcos seeing the vast multitude 
became alarmed, and after giving them some 
sort of half promise made his escape into the 
castle. Masaniello now became the ruler of 
Naples. He obliged the viceroy to come to 
terms, to abolish many duties, and to ac- 
knowledge him as captain of the people. 
[Masaniello.] On the 16th of the same 
month Masaniello was murdered by some of 
his own party, directed by the traitor Genoino, 
who wished to make his peace with the vice- 
roy ; but it appears that the viceroy was not 
privy to the assassination. The leader being 
thus out of the way, the Duke of Arcos rode 
through the streets and was saluted with ac- 
clamations by the fickle people. The terms 
which he had made with Masaniello re- 
mained in force, all the duties on provisions 
were given up, and the people continued 
under arms. But having once obtained re- 
dress of what appeared to be real grievances, 
the people went on increasing in their de- 
mands. Bread now rose in price, and this 
gave rise to loud complaints. The silk- 
weavers went in a body to the viceroy’s 
palace, to demand that no silk should be 
woven outside of the town. A number of 
women threatened to set fire to the Monte di 
Pieta, because the governors of that institu- 
tion had ceased to advance money on pledges 
during the anarchy. The students of the 
university demanded that the customary fees 
on obtaining degrees should be abolished. 
Even the beggars, who, by an old bequest of 
Queen Joanna, were in the habit of receiving 
certain sums of money and other assistance 
on certain days at the gate of the convent of 
S. Martino, now objected to the distance, and 
requested that the customary distributions 
should be transferred to a place within the 
town. As the monks would not comply, the 
beggars, armed with sticks, spits, and pikes, 
went to assault the convent, but finding the 
monks prepared for defence they scampered 
back down the hill to their own haunts. 
The viceroy endeavoured to humour the 
various deputations that waited upon him 
with continually increasing demands. He 
referred the petition of the silk-weavers to 
the civil court , but the weavers objected to 
the president Fabrizio Cinnamo, because his 
house having been burned by the people 
during Masaniello’s insurrection, they con- 
sidered him as likely to be biassed against the 
pbpular cause. Genoino, whom the viceroy 
had appointed to a judicial office as a reward 
►f his secret services, had also become the 
•bject of the popular hatred. On the 21st of 
August a body of insurgents went to the ’ 
jourt of justice at La Vicaria with the inten- 
ion of seizing Cinnamo and Genoino, but 
finding them gone, they ran to the viceregal 
palace to demand their persons. Being dis- 
appointed they began hostilities, and formed 
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a line of posts to blockade the palace and the 
adjoining castle, in which the viceroy was again 
obliged to seek shelter. Murders were com- 
mitted in the streets, and houses were plun- 
dered and burned. The unfortunate Cinnamo 
having fallen into the hands of the insurgents 
was put to a cruel death. The leaders of the 
people perceiving the necessity of some sort 
of discipline, offered the supreme command 
to General Don Francesco Toraldo, prince 
of Massa, who was obliged to accept the 
perilous office, as his wife was detained as a 
hostage by the people. He appointed Onofrio 
di Sio, an old officer, for his lieutenant, and 
these two men endeavoured to manage mat- 
ters so as to bring about a reconciliation 
between the contending parties. The castle 
of Sant’ Elmo being in want of ammunition, 
they contrived to introduce secretly into it a 
supply of gunpowder. They then intimated 
to the popular leaders how difficult it would 
be for them to take the castles, and afterwards 
to resist the whole power of Spain. The in- 
surgents had not yet renounced allegiance to 
King Philip, but professed to have risen only 
against the viceroy. A popular parliament 
or assembly of delegates being convened in 
the church of St. Augustine, it w'as agreed to 
lay before the viceroy, through the mediation 
of Cardinal Filomarino, fifty-eight demands 
on the part of the people, which were con- 
ceded by the Duke of Arcos upon his oath, 
on the 7th of September, in the church of 
Santa Darbara, before tlie (Cardinal, General 
Toraldo, the Elect Arpaja, and other officers 
of the people. The only demand which the 
viceroy refused was to give up the castle of 
Sant’ Elmo to the people. 

Peace being again restored, the viceroy 
ordered all foreigners to leave the country, 
and shipped off’ for Sardinia Giulio Genoino 
and two of his nephews, who could not have 
remained in safety at Naples. This man, 
the chief promoter of the insurrection, was 
well received at Cagliari by the Spanish 
viceroy of Sardinia ; hut after a time, as he 
wished to proceed to Spain, he was sent to 
Mahon, where he died. 

The news of the second iiksurrection 
having reached Madrid, a fleet was hastily 
sent from the ports of Spain under Don 
Juan of Austria, the illegitimate son of 
Philip IV., who received full authority to 
settle the affairs of Naples, as generalissimo 
and plenipotentiary of the king. The fleet 
anchored in the Buy of Naples at the be- 
ginning of October, being saluted by all the 
forts, including that of the Carmine, which 
remained in the hands of the people. Ge- 
neral Toraldo, having gone on board to com- 
pliment Don Juan in the' name of the city, 
the generalissimo replied that he should not 
land nor hold any communication with the 
popular delegates, unless the people first laid 
down their arms. The Prince of Massa 
exerted himself to persuade the people to 
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consent to this condition, but he could only 
get their consent to restore the ordnance 
belonging to the king. To this both the 
viceroy and Don Juan refused to listen, and 
they prepared for coercive measures. The 
Duke of Arcos contrived to entice a number 
of the popular leaders into the Castle Nuovo, 
under pretence of a conference, and then 
arrested them and gave them up to trial be- 
fore a Junta appointed for the purpose, by 
which they were condemned and immediately 
hanged, except Arpaj^ the Elect of the 
people, who had been substituted for Nau- 
clcrio, and who was transported to Oran on 
the Barhary coast. On the 4th of October, 
three thousand Spanish soldiers landed from 
the fleet, and the garrisons marching out of 
the Castles at the same time, they drove the 
insurgents before them and recovered pos- 
session of a great part of the town. But the 
people made a stubborn resistance in the in- 
tricate narrow streets and massive buildings 
of the old city, whither the Spanish soldiers 
could not penetrate. The higher class of 
citizens were by this time sick of the in- 
surrection, and the provincial nobility armed 
their tenants to scour the country and pre- 
vent the insurgents receiving provisions. 
The people suspecting the Prince of IMassa 
of l)etraying them, whieh his lieutenant cer- 
tainly had done, cut off his head, and sent 
his heart to his wdfe. The last words of the 
unfortunate nobleman were, “I die for my 
king.” Gennaro Annese, » gunsmith, who 
had assumed the command of the Fort del 
Carmine, was saluted by acclamation cap- 
tain-general of the people. Soon after, the 
royal insignia were pulled down, and the re- 
public was proclaimed. On the 17th of 
October, a manifesto was issued in the name 
of the Neapolitan people, exposing the bad 
faith of the Spaniards, their infraction of the 
conditions sworn to by the viceroy, and their 
cruelty, and inviting the pope, the emperor, 
and all kings and republics, to aid the 
Neapolitans. This manifesto is inserted in 
Iffinig’s collection. A certain Luigi del 
Ferro, who had been liberated from prison 
by the people, showed a letter from the Mar- 
quis of Fontenay, the French ambassador at 
Romo, which promised support of arms, men, 
and money. In the following November, the 
Duke of Guise repaired from Rome to Na- 
ples, and put himself at the head of the 
insurgents. [Anijese, Gennaro.] 

Don Juan of Austria, seeing that the in- 
surrection became more serious and had 
spread to the provinces, thought that the re- 
moval of the Duke of Arcos might be of 
some use. The duke, having assembled the 
council of state, professed himself willing to 
retire and leave Don Juan at the head of 
-he government until further orders from 
Spain. This being approved of by the 
majority of the council, the duke left Naples 
on the 26th of January, 1648, after two 
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years of a most unfortunate administration. 
He used to say that he had paid the penalty 
of the faults of his predecessors. He re- 
turned to Spain in disgrace, and his name 
does not appear in history afterwards. 

The insurrection lasted till the following 
April (1648), when the Count d’Onate, who 
had been sent from Spain as viceroy, suc- 
ceeded in taking prisoner the Duke of Guise, 
and, being assisted by Annese himself, sub- 
dued the insurgents and restored the kingly 
authority over Naples. (Parrino, Teatro 
Eroico e Politico mi Vicere di Napoli ; Gian- 
none, Storia Civile del Regno di Napoli; 
Botta, Storia, d* Italia ; OrlolT, Memoires 
Historiques sur le Royaume de Naples.) A.V. 

ARCQ, PHILIPPE AUGUSTE DE 
SAINTE-FOI, CHEVALIER D\ was an 
illegitimate son of the Count of Toulouse, 
who was an illegitimate son of Louis XIV. 
He supported the character both of a man of 
letters and of a man of pleasure, and died in 
1779, at Tulle, in exile, but none of his bio- 
graphers inform us on what account he was 
exiled. The Abbe Sabatier de Castres speaks 
of his writings in the highest terms, and 
Grimm with the greatest contempt j the 
judgment of the latter, who calls him a cold 
and clumsy writer, appears to be that o^ 
posterity. Sabatier, however, gives him one 
praise, which was at all events uncommon 
for one of his contemporaries — that of having 
ndt only respected religion in his writings, 
but defended it with zeal against those who 
attacked it. The works of D’ Arcq arc : — 
1. “Lettres d’Osman,” 3 vols. 1753, 12mo., 
the supposed letters of a Turk in Paris, a 
poor imitation of Montesquieu’s “ Persian 
Letters.” 2. “ Le Roman du Jour,” 2 vols. 
1754, 12ino. 3. “ Le Palais du Silence,” 
1754, 12mo. 4. “ Mes Loisirs ou Pensees 

Diverses,” 1755, 12mo., a collection of vague 
philosophical remarks thrown into alpha- 
betical order. 5. “ La Noblesse Militaire,” 
1756, 12mo. This book, which is anony- 
mous, is a reply to one by the Abbe Coyer, 
entitled ** La Noblesse Commeryante,” in 
which the abbe endeavoured to show the 
advantages that would result if the French 
nobility engaged in commerce. 6. “ His- 
toire Generale des Guerres,” 2 vols. 4to., 
vol. i. 1756, vol. ii. 1758, the commencement 
of a great undertaking, a general history of 
wars, for which the learning and the talents 
of the writer were altogether inadequate ; it 
was therefore relinquished, when carried no 
farther than the history of Great Armenia, 
of Paphlagonia, &c. 7. “ Histoire du Com- 

merce et de la Navigation des Anciens et 
des Modernes,” 2 vols. 1758, 12mo. This * 
work was also stopped short by the author’s 
want of support or discovery of his own 
incompetence. The two volumes published 
contain his account of the commerce of the 
ancients only, in which, from want of ma- 
terials, he speaks less of commerce than of 
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politics in general, and his observations are 
as usual vague and valueless. The whole of 
D’Arcq's works were published at Paris, 
though the “ Palais du Silence ” bears in ita 
title-page the date of Amsterdam, and the 
“ Roman du Jour” that of London. (Saba- 
tier de Castres, Zes Trois Siecles de la Lit- 
terature Frangoise, edit, of 1774, i. 51. -, 
Grimm and Diderot, Correspondance Lit- 
tiraire^ edit, of 1829, i. 9. 456., ii. 25. 93.*; 
D’Arcq, Mes Loisirs.) T. W. 

ARCTI'NUS A.pKr'ivos) of Miletus, one 
of the earliest epic poets of Greece, and one 
of those who contributed to what is usually 
called the epic cycle. From the little which 
we know about him, it is probable that as a 
poet he was not inferior to Homer. Accord- 
ing to Artemon of Clazomenm, a contem- 
porary of Pericles, Arctinus was a pupil of 
Homer, and was, accordingly, one generation 
younger. Suidas states that his father’s name 
was Teles, and that he was a descendant of 
Nautes. Hieronymus places him in the first 
Olympiad (about n.c. 776), and others in the 
fourth Olympiad (about n. c. 760), though 
some authorities of little w'eight place him as 
late as the eighteenth Olympiad (b. c. 708), 
and others have erroneously inferred, from a 
passage of Dionysius of Ilalicarnassus, that 
he lived before Homer. He is the earliest 
Greek poet whose name is a genuine proper 
name, and not a mere generic one, like those 
of all his real or fictitious predecessors. 
Concerning his life nothing is known, but he 
is mentioned as the author of two or three 
epic poems, all of w hich belonged to the epic 
cycle. They are now lost, with the excep- 
tion of short summaries of their contents in 
the “ Chrestomathia ” of Prod us, and a few 
fragments. These poems arc — 1. “The AE- 
thiopis ” {AWionh)^ which, in the epic cycle, 
followed immediately after the “ Iliad,” of 
which it was a continuation. It consisted of 
five books ; it opened with the arrival of the 
Amazons, under their queen, Penthesilea, to 
the assistance of the Trojans, and carried the 
story down to the dispute about the armour 
of Achilles, The poem had its name from 
the circumstance that the second book con- 
tained an account of Memnon and his .Ethio- 
pians, and of his defeat by Achilles. In the 
remaining four books the Ethiopians pro- 
bably did not appear, so that the name of 
the whole poem was, strictly speaking, appli- 
cable to a part only. In some MSS. of the 
“ Iliad,” the last line is somewhat altered, and 
another is added to it, — 

&f uy’ ufAfUirov rx^cv ''Exraftt, S’ 

"Affiof jxtyxX^,rcfog 

and these lines may have formed the be- 
ginning of the “ Ethiopis,” and intimated 
to the reader where he had to look fol^ 
a continuation of the story. In the epic 
cycle the “ Ethiopis ” was followed by the 
“ Little Iliad” (’lAi&f fuKpd) of Lesches, 
X 4 
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and after it came the second epic of Arcti- 
nus, called, 2. “ The Destruction of Troy ” 
(’lAlow Tl4p<ris')f which consisted of two books, 
and began with the deliberation as to what 
was to 6e done with the wooden horse. It 
ended with the departure of the Greeks from 
Troy, under the anger of Athena, for the 
outrage which Ajax had committed on Cas- 
sandra, who had taken refuge in the temple 
(if the goddess. A scholiast on the “ Iliad ” 
(xv. 515.) has preserved eight lines of this 
poem. Aristotle and Pausanias speak of the 
“ Little Iliad ” of Lesches as having also con- 
tained an account of the destruction of Troy, 
but this differed widely from the work of 
Arctinus. Proclus, in his abstract of the 
“Little Iliad” of Lesches has passed over 
that part containing the destruction of Troy, 
probably because he did not wish to re|)eat 
the same story. Respecting a third epic 
poem, the “ 'I'itanomachia ” (Tirapofiaxla), 
the ancients themselves were uncertain whe- 
ther to attribute it to Arctinus or Eumelus of 
Corinth (Athenccus, vii. 277., i. 22.); but it 
is more commonly ascribed to Eumelus. 
[Eumklus.] The fragments of Arctinus are 
collected in Diintzer, JJie Fragmente der Epi»- 
chen Poesic dcr Griccherif 2. 16, &c. 21, &c.; 
Nachtrag^ 16.; and in Dubner, Himeri Car^ 
minum et Cycli Epici lieli(jui(B^ Paris, 1837. 
(C. W. Muller, De Cyclo GrcccAtrum Epico, 
1829; Welcker Der Epiache Cyclus^ 211, 
&c.; K. O. Muller, History of the Literature 
of Ancient Greece^ i. 65, &c.) L. S. 

ARCU'Dl, ALESSANDRO TOMMA'SO, 
the descendant of a family which had origi- 
nally been settled in Corfu, was born in 1655 
at Galatina in the province of Lecce in the 
kingdom of Naples. In 1672 he entered the 
order of St. Dominic, for which it appears that 
his lively and fiery temperament but ill quali- 
fied him. “ The quarrels in which he plunged,” 
says Afflitto, and his sharp, satirical wri- 
tings, placed his superiors under the neces- 
sity of confining him in the little convent of 
Andrano, an obscure village, at which he died 
in 1718 at sixty-three years of age.” Afflitto 
gives a list of his writings, the most im- 
portant of which appear to be — 1. “ Anatomia 
degV Ipocriti ” or “ The Anatomy of Hy- 
pocrites,” Venice, 1699, 4to., a tedious attack 
on the vice referred to, written in a very 
incorrect style and stuffed with commonplace 
quotations, the title-page of which bears the 
pseudonyme of “ Candido Malasorte Ussaro,” 
but towards the end of the volume the name of 
the authol* is revealed by some complimentary 
sonnets j 2. “ Galatina Letterata,” Genoa, 
1709, Svo.,. a very incorrect account of the 
literary men who had been born at or con- 
nectedwith Galatina, which was severely cen- 
sured by different writers and unsuccessfully 
defended by its author, under' the feigned name 
of Francesco Saverio Volante in “ Le Due Ga- 
latlne dif^se, il Idbro e la Patria.” 3. “ II Ata- 
nasio Magpo,” Lecce, 1714, 4to, a life of St. 
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Athanasius, to whom the author modestly com- 
pares himself as a great man labouring under 
persecution. Arcudi left some writings in 
verse which show, according to Afflitto, that 
he wrote poetry still worse than prose. (Af- 
flitto, Scrittori del Regno di Napolij i. 422 — 
426. ; Arcudi, Anatomia degV IpocritL') T. W. 

ARCU'DIUS or ARKOU'DIOS 
(*Ap;coi55(os), PETER, was born in Corfu 
probably about 1570, but was taken at the s^e 
of ten to Rome, and received his education 
in the Greek college th^e. After having 
been ordained as priesAnd received the 
degree of doctor in philosophy and theology, 
he was sent in 1591 by Pope Gregory XIV. 
to Poland, with the view, it is said, of 
effecting a reconciliation of the Russians 
with the Roman church. The Russians 
alluded to were probably those of the Rus- 
sian provinces under the dominion of Po- 
land, not the Muscovites, to whom the term 
has of late years been generally applied. 
In the dedication of one of his works to 
King Sigismund HI. of Poland, Arcudius 
returns him thanks for having received him 
with kindness, and assigned him funds for 
his maintenance. “Supported,” he adds, 
“ by your regal authority, I have gone over 
Poland, Lithuania, Russia, and even Mus- 
covy, and spent twenty years in propaga- 
ting with great labour the orthodox religion, 
partly in bringing back and partly in keep- 
ing the Russians to obedience to the holy 
see.” He proceeds to eulogise the deter- 
mination of Sigismund, in refusing, in oppo- 
sition to all his nobility, to •sanction con- 
cessions to the religion of the schismatic 
Cossacks, perhaps the very act that more 
than any other has contributed to effect the 
fall of Poland and the rise of the Russian 
empire. The twenty years that Arcudius 
spent in the Slavonic kingdoms, from 1591 
to 1611, are some of the most interesting in 
their history, comprising the invasion of 
Russia by Poland in behalf of the false 
Demetrius, and the check given to the 
Protestant religion in Poland by the zeal of 
Sigismund. On his return to Italy, Arcudius 
attached himself to Cardinal Scipio Borghese, 
the nephew of Pope Paul V., but either dis- 
satisfied with his patron, as some assert, or 
with patronage altogether, which is said by 
others, he spent the latter years of his life in 
learned ease, in the Greek college at Rome. 
About three years before his death, he was 
thrown down while walking in the street by a 
horse laden with wine, and received so much 
injury, that he was afterwards unable to 
make use of his legs. After this he used to 
have himself carried every day to the library 
of the college, which he never left till after 
sunset. The date of his death is fixed by 
Niceron to some period between 1633 and 
1637, probably not long before the latter. 

The works of Arcudius are in Greek and 
Latin. They are : — 1. “ Libri VII. de Con- 
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cordia EcclesisD Occidentals et Orientalis in 
Septem Sacramentorum Administrationc,” 
the first edition of which was printed at 
Rome, at what date is not known, but others 
appeared at Paris in 1619, 1626, and 1672. 
That of 1626 is a large folio of more than 
six. hundred pages, closely printed in double 
columns. This is the book which is dedi- 
cated to King Sigismund of Poland. The 
tone adopted in it towards the Protest- 
ants is extremely violent : their opinions 
respecting the sa|faments are stigmatised 
in the dedication as the opinions “ hominis 
impudenter insanientis.” The position as- 
sumed by the author that the eastern and 
western churches coincide in their view 
of the sacraments is supported by an im- 
posing array of learning ; but the work is 
said to be defective both in style and ar- 
rangement as well as in moderation. 2. 
“ Utrum detur Purgatorium et an illud 
sit per Tgnem,” Rome, 1622, 4to., a dis- 
cussion of the question whether jgurgatory 
exists, and whether its purgations are 
effected by fire, which was also the subject of 
his last composition ; 3. n«pl toO Kaeaprripiou 
Tluphs Kara BapKadp., Rome, 1637, 4to., 
Greek and I^atin, under the editorship of 
Pantaleon Ligaridios, a Chian or Sciote, who 
then taught the Greek language at the 
Greek college of Rome. An elegy on the 
author by the editor is the authority for the 
statement that Arcudius died before 1637. 
In addition to these original works, Arcu- 
dius collected, translated, and edited under 
the title of “Opuscula Aurea Theologica 
quorundam clarissimorum Virorum pos- 
teriorum Graecorum,” Rome, 1639, 4to., 
several short treatises by Veccus, Palama, Bes- 
sarion, Demetrius Cydonius, and Planudes ; 
and he also translated some of the Greek 
liturgical books. The most conspicuous of 
these is the “ Menologium,” or Calendar of 
Saints, drawn up by order of the Emperor 
Basil, a translation of six months of which by 
Arcudius was published at Rome in folio in 
1659, and reprinted in Ughelli’s “ Italia 
Sacra” in 1664. This translation forms 
the basis, as far as it goes, of that given 
by Joseph Simon Assemanni in the “Me- 
nologium Grsecorum,” published in three 
volumes folio at Urbino, in 1727, but it 
is stated in the preface that the errors of 
Arcudius’s translation or rather paraphrase 
were so numerous and so glaring, that but 
for the authority of Ughelli, it would have 
been considered absurd to attribute the 
authorship of such a work to such a scholar. 
Several Catholic critics, among others Alla- 
tius and Renaudot, have censured the zeal 
of Arcudius against the Greek and Protestant 
churches as carried to an absurd and per- 
nicious extent. (Leo Allatius, Apes UrhancBj 
Rome, 1633, p. 216., edition of Fabricius, 
Hamburg, 1711, p. 306. ; Fabricius, Bib- 
liotheca Graacay edition of Harles, xL 448. ; 
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: Niceron, M6mo\res- des Hommes Illastresy xL 
' 56—61. ; Menologium Grcecoruniy Urbino, 
1727, preface ; some of the works of Arcudius.) 

' T. W. 

ARCULF. [Adojinan.] 
ARCU'SSIADE CAPRE, CHARLES D’, 
seigneur of Esparron, Pallic^res, and Le 
Revest in Provence, was descended from 
Eliseo Arcussia, count of Capri in the 
kingdom of Naples, who was general of the 
galleys u> the Emperor Frederic Barbarossa. 
One of the ancestors of Charles named 
Francesco espoused the party of Queen 
Joanna of Naples, and died in her cause in 
a naval battle in Provence, as a recompense 
for which the queen bestowed estates in that 
country on his unborn child, who proved 
to be a son, and became the founder of the 
French branch of the family. 

Charles appears to have been born about 
1548. He visited the principal courts of 
Italy and that of France ; but after his mar- 
riage with Marguerite Forbinc de Jauson, 
which took place in 1573 according to Artc- 
feuil, in 1572 according to Weiss, he retired 
to his estate at Esparron, where he divided 
his time between study and falconry, to both 
of which he was much attached. In 1596 he 
was elected first consul of Aix and Procu- 
rator of the Country (Procurateur du pays), 
an office which placed him at the head of the 
administration of the province, and it w'as at 
his house that the deputies of the states of 
Provence assembled in 1597, to draw up a 
protest against the intention of the Duke of 
Guise to transfer the assembly of the states 
to Marseille. The business connected with 
this affair occasioned D’ Arcussia to remain 
some time at Aix, and he spent his leisure in 
drawing up a treatise on falconry, which was 
first published in that city in 1598 in 8vo., 
and afterwards ran through numerous edi- 
tions. Weiss, in the “Biographic Uni verselle,” 
after stating that Bouche, the historian of 
Provence, places the death of D’ Arcussia in 
1579, which is evidently a mistake, adds his 
own conjecture that he died in 1617; but 
the prefatory epistle to D’Arcussia’s “ Lettres 
dc Philoierax a Philofalco,” published in 
1626 shows that he was then living ; and 
there is an advertisement to the reader by 
himself prefixed to the “ Discours de 
Chasse,” published in 1627. From the 
epistle before the letters, we learn that he 
had had twenty-two children, fifteen of 
whom were sons, and four of whom had died 
knights of St. John of Jerusalem. 

D’Arcussia’s work on falconry was at first 
a small book, but was gradually enlarged to 
a thick quarto ; which, as it is rare and ap- 
pears never to have been accurately examined 
hitherto, it may be well to describe with 
some minuteness from a copy in the British 
Museum. In the title-page it is called “ La 
Fauconnerie de Charles d’Arcussia de 
Capre, Seigneur d’Esparron, de Pallicres et 





en Dut 

* ^W7. The ten parte are 
€0 the hack of the title-patfe. 
According tc this list, the firet is on le 
KiiQiwledge and nature of birds, &c. ; the 
second, of tbeir diseases vith the remedies ; 
t\ic third, of the ways of using them ; the 
fourth, of their anatomy •, the fifth, of hawks 
and hawhing. This fifth part extends to 
page 328., and is followed by a poem on 
falconry, and a general index, from which it 
clearly appears that these five parts in some 
previous edition (probably, from the date 
of the dedication, in one published in 1621) 
formed the whole of the work, and that what 
follows was subsequently added and con- 
nected with the earlier portion by a new title- 
page, with the list at the back of it. Ac- 
cording to that list, the sixth part contains 
“ The King’s Falconry as it was in 1015 
and the seventh, “ The Conference of the 
Falconers.” Both of these are, in fact, in- 
cluded in one tract, entitled “La Faiicon- 
nerie du Jloy avee la Conference des Faucon- 
niers,” hearing date Paris, 1626, printed in 
a totally different type from the first five 
parts, and separately paged. In the dedi- 
cation, which is dated by D’Arcussia from 
Esparron on the 25th of May, 1625, he men- 
tions that he wrote the treatise by the ex- 
press command of the king, Louis XIII. 
The “ Conference of Falconers ” consists of 
sixteen dialogues, on subjects of sport, the 
general tone of which strongly reminds the 
reader of the “ Complete Angler ” of Izaak 
Walton, who may have taken the hint of the 
form of his w ork from D’ A rcussia. The eighth 
part, according to the list, is a dialogue on the 
chase, and the ninth, “ The last Ilesolutions 
of the Falconers, with a Recital of the History 
of Queen Joanna, falsely accused by the In- 
vaders of the Neapolitan State.” Both of these 
are also in one tract, the “ Discours de 
Chasse,” Paris, 1627, separately paged, 
which chiefly consists of twelve additional 
dialogues of falconers, in the manner of the 
former. The tenth and last part is the 
“ Letters of Philoicrax to Philofalco : ” this, 
which in the running title is called the sixth 
instead of the tenth part, is printed in the 
same type as the first five, and paged in con- 
tinuation of them. It is prefaced by an 
epistle signed by “ J. D. P. Docteur en The- 
ologie,” who, if the Gascons have the same 
propensity to commit bulls as the Irish, 
must certainly have been a Gascon. He states 
that he procured the letters surreptitiously 
from their writer the Seigneur d’ Esparron, 
and that as he knows that the author would 
not like them to appear under his name, he 
has entitled them the “ Letters of Philoierax.” 
He takes the opportunity of giving at the 
same time a genealogical history of D’Arcus- 
sia’s family, and some biographical par- 
ticulars relating to D’Arcussia himself. 
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I in “““Plete stupe 

Se ^ From 

St:. in 160S at 

“ ®“Py of which 
foin^rljr belongmg to Isaac Casaubon is in 
the tiritish Mnsenm, it appears that it then 
extended to four parts only j and a treatise 
on hawking, “ De 1' Autourserie,” by P. de 
Gommer, published also at Paris by Houze, 
in the same year, is appended, instead of the 
fifth. Weiss must therefore be wrong in 
stating that the edition of Aix in 1598, and 
hat of Paris in 1604, contain five books. 
He mentions one of Rouen in 1C47 as being 
the most complete ; but Brunet, who says 
nothing of that edition, speaks of one of 
Rouen, dated 1643 and 1644, as merely a 
copy of that of 1627. Brunet mentions also 
that an edition of Paris in 1608 generally 
contains the “ Autourserie ” of Gommer, 
which seems to show that Weiss is also 
incorrect in speaking of that edition as 
containing five books by D’Arcussia. 

The “ Fauconnerie,” like the “ Complete 
Angler,” is interesting even to those who feel 
nothing but indifference for its subject, from 
the liveliness with which it is written, and the 
numerous anecdotes with which it is inter- 
spersed. As a book of ornithology it is by no 
moans destitute of merit, as the author was a 
good observer, as well as learned in what had 
been written before him, learned in fact to a 
degree which is sometimes an incumbrance, 
as he quotes, not only orators, poets, and 
philosophers, hut rabbis an^ fathers of the 
:hurch, both in and out of season. An ana- 
ysis of his work is given at some length by 
Lallemant in his “ Bibliotheque Historique 
et Critique des Auteurs qui ont traitc de la 
Chasse.” (Lallemant, Bibliotheque, ^c., pre- 
fixed to I^e Verrier de la Couterie, L'E'colc 
<le la Chasse, i. cxvii. — exxv. ; article by 
Weiss in Biographic Uuiverselle, edit, of 
1843, ii. 166 ; Brunet, Manuel du Libraire, 
edit, of 1842, i. 145. ; Papon, Histoire G6n4- 
rale de Provence, iv, 412. ; Artefeuil, His- 
U}ire de la Noblesse de Provence, i. 51.) T.W. 

ARCY, PATRICK D’, born in Galway, 
September 27, 1725, of a good family. His 
parents were of Jacobite and Roman Catholic 
principles, and sent him to Paris, in 1739, to 
in uncle. He was placed, as it happened, in 
he house in which lived M. Clairaut, father 
)f the celebrated mathematician of that name, 
whose pupil he became, and the two boys 
were companions. The progress of young 
D’Arcy in mathematics, at the age of seven- 
-een, was extraordinary; it is represented as 
ittle short of that of Clairaut [Clairaut], 
which is unique. He left his studies for the 
irmy, and after serving two campaigns, was 
ordered to join some troops destined for the 
assistance of Prince Charles Edward, in 
1746. Count Fitzjames was their com- 
mander, and D’Arcy was his aid-de-camp. 
The whole force was captured at sea 
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by Admiral Knowles, and D’Arcy, though 
amenable to English law, had the good for- 
tune to be treated as a French officer. In 
1747* he was released, and in 1749 became 
a member of the academy of sciences, to 
which he had presented two able memoirs on 
mechanics. In 1750 he wrote in favour of a 
principle which he called the conservation of | 
action, against the principle of least action of j 
Maupertuis. He then devoted himself for a 
time to electricity, and, in conjunction with 
M. Roi, constructed an electrometer. In 
1750 he began to write on artillery, and col- 
lected his results in a work which he pub- 
lished in 1760. He made many experiments 
on the force of powder, using the ballistic 
pendulum in which the gun and not the ] 
object fired at is the pendulum, as well as i 
the common one. He was dissatisfied with | 
the common law of resistance, but his experi- | 
ments did not give him confidence in any 
other, and, not leading to any result, they 
were lost. On examining Hutton’s Dic- 
tionary, as the work of an authority in mat- 
ters of gunnery, we find it stated that D’Arcy’s 
experiments and results are improvements on 
those of llobins, but in so vague a manner, 
that we are satisfied Hutton was copying | 
Condorcet : we conclude that these experi- 
ments had not been examined in England. 

The breaking out of war called him again 
to his profession, and after being present, as 
colonel, at the battle of Uosbach, in 1757, he 
w'as employed in the preparations which were 
then made for an invasion of Britain. After 
the peace, in 1765, he made many experi- 
ments on the duration of vision, and gave a 
memoir on the subject. He also gave several 
other memoirs. He had by this time risen high 
in the army. In 1777 he married a niece 
who had been educated under his eye. He 
died October 18, 1779, of cholera. 

He was once in London (no doubt, though 
Condorcet does not say it, as a prisoner on the 
occasion above-mentioned), and was well re- 
ceived, and treated as a man who did honour 
to his country, but his position prevented his 
being elected at the Royal Society, though 
the general feeling protected him against the 
law. The position of an Irish catholic in 
that day, before the penal laws were repealed, 
seems to have been, if we may trust M. Con- 
dorcet, (from whose cloge the preceding is 
taken almost verbatim,) considered' a perfect 
excuse to public opinion in England, foF bear- 
ing arms against the English government. 
Condorcet adds, that D^Arcy was thoroughly 
British in all his sentiments, and looked upon 
every success of the British arms with pride. 
But he refused the most tempting offers from 
a relation in Ireland, to induce him to settle 
under a government which he considered as 
headed by a usurper, as well as unjust to 

* Probably sooner; March 2S, 1746, a vessel was 
ordered to carry back Count Fitzjames and others, on 


those of his way of thinking in religious 
matters. ( Condorcet’s Kloga it is stated in 
the Biogr, Univ, that Condorcet was the ob- 
ject of most violent and unjust hatred on the 
part of D’Arcy ; this cloge is written with a 
degree of panegyric, accompanied by close 
statement of the grounds of it, which, under 
such circumstances, is exceedingly remark- 
able, whether we regard it as the reality or 
the affectation of generosity.) A. De M. 

ARDABU^RIUS (*ApSaSot'/ptos'), the name 
of two successive generals of the eastern em- 
pire during the fifth century. They stood to 
each other in the relation of grandfather and 
grandson, the one being the father, the other 
the son of Aspar. [A spar.] The elder 
Ardaburius, who is said to have been of 
Teutonic birth, is for the first time men- 
tioned as commander of the imperial forces 
in the war with Persia, a.d.422. He entered 
I the enemy’s territory through Armenia, and 
while in the course of ravaging the neigh- 
bouring districts, encountered the Persian 
commander, Narseus. Narscus shut him- 
self up in Nisibis in Mesopotamia, and chal- 
lenging Ardaburius to name a day and place 
for a battle, the latter answered that the 
Roman commanders wx*re not wont to fight 
whenever their enemies requested them, but 
to trust in Providence for a favourable junc- 
ture. The Romans afterwards besieged the 
Persians in Nisibis, erecting wooden towers 
against the walls. The siege was raised by 
the approach of the Persian king at the head 
of a large body of his own subjects and of 
Saracen allies, and the imperial troops re- 
treated, burning their wooden towers. So- 
crates and the other annalists relate many 
marvels in connection with this event, and 
among others that the troops of the Persian 
monarch, to the number of upwards of a hun- 
dred thousand, being seized with a panic, 
threw themselves into the Euphrates. In 
A. D, 42.J Ardaburius w^as sent by Theodosius 
the Younger to Italy, with his son Aspar, 
to assist in suppressing John, the usurper of 
the western empire. Ardaburius commanded 
the infantry, Aspar the cavalry. Procopius 
says that the Ardaburius who went on this 
expedition was the son of Aspar ; and the 
circumstance that the name of the latter is 
that which is principally connected with the 
expedition, would seem to justify the state- 
ment; but Aspar, who was killed in the year 
471, was not likely to have a son command- 
ing an army in 425. The fleet which con- 
veyed Ardaburius was dispersed by a storm, 
and he was carried a prisoner to Ravenna; 
while Aspar, who had seized Aquileia, was 
waiting for his co-operation. Ardaburius, in 
his captivity, however, succeeded in gaining 
over a body of the troops, and procured the 
gates of Ravenna to be opened to Aspar, who 
approached by paths supposed to be impass- 
able through the morasses of the Po. 

It is probably Ardaburius the Younger 
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■who is stated by Evagrius (lib. i. c. 13.) to 
have, by direction of the Emperor Leo, at- 
tended the body of S. Simeon Stylites to 
Antioch. He was engaged in the conspiracies 
of his father against that emperor, and was 
put to death with him in 471. (Socrates, Hist, 
Eccles. p. 182 — 183, Frankfurt, 1588; Phi- 
lostorgius, apud Photium, lib. xii. tit. 11, 12.; 
Procopius, Hist Vandalica, apud Grotius. 
Hist Gothorum, Amsterdam, 1655, p. 10. 
21.; Theophanes, Chronographia apud Corpus 
Script Hist Byz, 131 — 133, 179—182.; 
Gibbon, Decline and FalU c. 32, 33.) J. H. B. 

ARDELL, JAMES MAC. [Mac Ar- 

DELL, JaMFS.] 

ARDEMANIO, GIU'LIO CE'SARE, 
was maestro di capella and organist of the 
churches of S. Maria della Scala and Santa 
Fedele at Milan, as well as court musician. 
He died there in the year 1650. Of his com- 
positions, there were printed at Milan in 1616 
and 1628, a collection of motets and other 
pieces for the service of the church. (Pici- 
nelli, Ateneo dei Lctterati Mdancsi.) E. T. 

ARDEMANS, DON TEODO'RO, 
a painter and architect, born at Madrid in 
1664. His father was a soldier in the noble 
body guard, in which Ardemans served also 
for a short time, but his love for the arts led 
him to place himself with Claudio (>oello to 
learn painting. He commenced at the same 
time to study mathematics and architecture. 
In 1688 or 1689, when only in his twenty- 
fifth year, he contended at Granada against 
Bocanegra, then painter to the king of Spain, 
for the place of chief master (maestro mayor) 
to the cathedral of Granada. They were 
ordered to paint each other’s portraits, and 
Ardemans, who was the first to begin, in less 
than one hour painted a very masterly like- 
ness of Bocanegra, which so discouraged the 
latter that he deferred his trial to another 
day, but not appearing upon the day fixed, 
Ardemans obtained the appointment. This 
defeat is said to have caused the death of 
Bocanegra. 

Ardemans remained a few years in Gra- 
nada practising both painting and civil and 
hydraulic architecture. In 1694 he was ap- 
pointed maestro mayor of the cathedral of 
Toledo; and in 1700 he received a similar 
appointment at Madrid; and again, in 1702, 
from Philip V., over the alcazar of Madrid 
and other palaces in the neighbourhood, with 
the salary of four hundred ducats per annum. 
In 1704, after the death of Ruiz, the king 
appointed Ardemans his cabinet painter. He 
died at Madrid in 1726. 

His pictures are scarce, says Bermudez, 
because he applied himself chiefly to archi- 
tecture; but this writer praises a fresco by 
Ardemans, both for its architecture and other 
parts, which he painted on the ceiling of the 
sacristy of the chapel of the third order of 
Franciscans at Madrid. 

Ardemans designed the decorations at the 
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celebration of the funerals of the Dauphin of 
France in 1711, and of the Queen Maria 
Louisa of Savoy in 1715, at the convent of 
the Incarnation at Madrid. He designed also 
in 1719 the principal part of the palace and 
gardens, the collegiate church, and the great 
altar of San Ildefonso ; and in 1722 the 
church of San Millan at Madrid. 

Ardemans is known also as an architec- 
tural and scientific writer. In 1719 he pub- 
lished at Madrid a work entitled “ Declaracion 
y Extension sobre las Ordenanzas de Madrid, 
que escribio Juan de Torija y de las che se 
practicaban en Toledo y Sevilla, con algunas 
Advertencias a los Alarifes;” and in 1724 a 
book entitled “ Fluencias de la Tierra y Curso 
subterraneo de las Aguas.” In 1723 he wrote 
an eulogium upon Antonio Palomino, which 
was inserted at the beginning of the second 
volume of Palomino’s work on the arts. 
(Cean Bermudez, Diccionario Historico^ ^r.) 

R. N. W. 

ARDEN, EDWARD, descended from a 
very ancient and honourable family seated 
at Parkhall in Warwickshire, was bom in 
1531. He succeeded his grandfather Thomas 
Arden in the family estate in 1563. Thomas 
Arden, his grandfather, was squire for the 
body to J lenry VII. ; and he was the son of 
Walter Arden, who married Eleanor, daugh- 
ter of John Hampden, of Buckinghamshire. 
The younger brother of Walter Arden was 
the great-grandfather of Mary Arden, the 
mother of William Shakspcrc ^ and thus there 
was a family connection between the great 
poet of the days of Elizabeth and the staunch 
opposer of the claims of Charles I. to tax the 
people without consent of parliament. Edward 
Arden married Mary, the daughter of Sir 
George Throckmorton. At the Reformation 
he held to the old forms of religion, but this 
did not prevent him filling the office of 
sheriff of Warwickshire in the year 1568. 
The Earl of Leicester was Arden’s neighbour. 
He was an enemy of the Throckmortons (Sir 
John and Sir Nicholas), and Arden, who 
appears to have been a man of high spirit, 
not only partook of the general dislike of his 
wife’s family to that nobleman, but openly 
quarrelled with Leicester, called him an up- 
start, and, as it would appear, publicly re- 
flected upon his connection with the Countess 
of Essex. One of Edward Arden’s daughters 
was married to John Somerville, a young 
gentleman of family and fortune in Warwick- 
shire, a Roman Catholic, of violent temper. 

In Whitsuntide, 1583, Somerville and his wife 
were at Mr. Arden’s, and Hugh Ilall, Arden’s 
priest, appears to have persuaded Somerville 
to attempt the death of Queen Elizabeth, as 
an incorrigible heretic, as one who was daily 
growing worse, and whom it would be a ser- 
vice to the cause of true religion to destroy. 
Somerville appears to have brooded upon 
this after his return home till he became so 
melancholy that his wife wrote to Hall to 
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come and converse vrith him. Hall did not 
come, but he wrote to Somerville a long letter 
to incite him to prosecute his plan for the 
destruction of Elizabeth ; and this letter 
seems to have produced the elfect intended, 
for Somerville immediately set out for Lon- 
don-, but when he got to Warwick he attacked 
some Protestants with his sword, and was 
seized. Somerville’s wife, after his depar- 
ture, had found Hall’s letter, and took it to 
her father Arden, who threw it into the fire. 
On the 30th of October, 1.583, Somerville 
was committed to the Tower on a charge of 
high treason, and having on his apprehension 
said something of his father-in-law and 
mother-in-law, orders were sent into War- 
wickshire for their apprehension. On the 
4th of November, Hall was committed to the 
Tower, and on the 7th Arden. On the 16th 
Mary, Arden’s wife, Margaret, Somerville’s 
wife, and Elizabeth, Somerville’s sister, w ere 
committed. On the 23d Arden was tor- 
tured in the Tower, and on the following 
day Hugh Hall also. On the 1 6th of De- 
cember Edward Arden, Mary his wife, John 
Somerville, and Hugh Hall, were tried for 
high treason in Guildhall ; they were all found 
guilty on the confession extorted from Hall, 
and were all sentenced to death. On the 
1 9th December Arden and Somerville were 
removed from the Tower to Newgate. Here 
Somerville was strangled, by his own 
hands, as it was given out, but by others who 
were afraid of what he might say^ as was 
suspected. On the 20th December, 1583> 
Arden was executed in Smitlifield, He as- 
serted that Somerville was murdered, that he 
himself was innocent, and that he was to 
be executed, not for conspiring against the 
queen, but for his firmness in maintaining 
and asserting his religion as a Roman Catho- 
lic. He excited general commiseration. His 
head was set on London Bridge, his quarters 
on the city gates. Somerville’s head was 
also set on London Bridge, but his body 
was interred in Moorfields. Mrs. Arden 
was pardoned, but the queen gave away 
her husband’s estate to Edward Darcy. Hall, 
the priest, was also pardoned, and it was 
said that Leicester tried to induce Chancellor 
Hatton to banish him, but without success. 

Hollinshed, Stow, and others speak of 
Arden as a traitor justly convicted, but Cam- 
den says, ** The woful end of this gentleman, 
who was drawn in by the cunning of the 
priest, and cast by his evidence^ was generallpr 
imputed to Leicester’s malice. Certain it is 
that he had incurred Leicester’s heavy dis- 
pleasure, and not without cause, for he had 
rashly opposed him in all he couldy reproached 
him as an adulterer, and defamed him as a new 
upstart.” The account which Dugdale gives 
of bim is as follows: — “Which Edward, 
though a gentleman not inferior to the rest of 
his ancestors in these virtues wherewith they 
were adorned, had the hard hap to come to 
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an untimely death in 27 Eliz., the charge 
laid against him being no less than high 
treason against the queen, as privy to some 
foul intentions that Master Somerville, his 
son-in-law (a Roman Catholic), had to\i avds 
her person : For which he was prosecuted 
with so great rigour and violence, by the 
Earl of I..eicester’s means, whom he had irri- 
tated in some particulars (as I have credibly 
heard), partly in disdaining to wear his 
livery, which many in this country, of his 
rank, thought, in these days, no small honour 
to them ; but chiefly for galling him by cer- 
tain harsh expressions, touching his private 
accesses to the Countess of Essex before she 
was his wife ; that through the testimony of 
one Hall, a priest, he was found gtiilty of the 
fact, and lost his life inSmithfield.” (Camden, 
History of JElizabethy Queen of England; 
Biographia Britannica; Dugdale, Antiqui- 
ties of Warwickshire.') 

Robert A roen, the son of Edward, was 
a lawyer, and is said to have succeeded in re- 
covering from Darcy by lawsuits the greater 
part of his father’s estates. C. K. 

ARDEN, JOHN. [Arderx^ John.] 

ARDEN, RICHARD PEPPER, LORD 
ALVANLEY, was the second son of John 
Arden, Esquire, a gentleman of good family 
and estate in Cheshire. He was born in the 
year 174.5 at the parish of Bredbury in 
Stockport. He received his early education 
at the grammar school in Manchester, and in 
1763 was admitted a gentleman-commoner of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Although he 
did not attain the highest academical honours, 
he maintained a respectable character at the 
university, having been seventh wrangler, 
and subsequently a fellow of his college. 
He was admitted a member of the Society 
of the Middle Temple in the year 1762, 
and was called to the bar in 1769. After 
having spent two years as a pupil to an 
equity draftsman, he commenced practice 
in the Court of Chancery and joined the 
northern circuit. Soon after he was called to 
the bar, his family connections procured for 
him the honorary appointment of recorder of 
Macclesfield. His forensic business was never 
large ; and he was certainly not sufficiently 
distinguished by his professional reputation 
or by his practice in the courts to be noticed 
as a probable candidate for the high judicial 
offices which it was subsequently his fortune 
to fill. At the commencement of his pro- 
fessional life, however, he became the asso- 
ciate and friend of Mr. Pitt ; and his intimacy 
with that statesman in the first instance, and, 
at a later period, the services which he 
rendered to his party in parliament, were un- 
doubtedly the efficient causes of his success. 
In 1776 he was appointed a judge on the 
South Wales circuit in conjunction with Mr. 
Justice Barrington ; and in 1780 he became 
king’s counsel and a bencher of the Middle 
Temple. When Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke, 
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with other members of the Whig party, 
seceded from the administration in 1782, upon 
the death of the Marquis of Rockingham, 
Mr. Arden was appointed solicitor-general, 
and in the latter part of the same year he 
first came into parliament, as member for 
Newtown in the Isle of Wight. In April, 
1783, when the coalition between Lord North 
and Mr. Fox was formed, he resigned his 
office of solicitor-general, and became one 
of the most constant and strenuous supporters 
of Mr. Pitt in his opposition to tliat ministry. 
Upon the rejection of Mr. Fox’s India Bill, 
the coalition ministry was broken up, and 
Mr. Pitt being again placed at the head of 
the government, Mr. Arden was re-appointed 
solicitor-general. This occurred in December, 
1783; and in March of the following year 
he became attorney-general, and chief justice 
of Chester upon the removal of Mr. Kenyon 
to the Rolls. At the new parliament which 
was called in May, 1784, he sat for the 
borough of Aldborough in Yorkshire. He 
retained the office of attorney-general for 
four years, and when Lord Kenyon was ap- 
pointed lord chief justice of the King’s Bench, 
in the summer of 1788, Mr. Arden, by reason 
of the customary privilege of an attorney- 
general, was entitled to the vacant office of 
master of the rolls. His pretensions to this 
promotion were, however, vehemently oj)- 
posed by I.ord Thurlow, who, though he was 
at an earlier period tlie friend and patron of 
Mr. Arden, and was personally indebted to 
him for zealous aid in defending in parlia- 
ment the gift of a tcllership of the exchequer 
to Lord Thurlow by the king, was now at 
variance with the premier, and disposed to 
thwart every measure as well as every ap- 
pointment which originated with Mr. Pitt 
Notwithstanding this opposition Mr. Arden 
received the appointment of master of the 
rolls, though it became necessary to appeal 
to the king upon the subject, whose decision 
compelled Lord Thurlow to submit The 
lord chancellor, however, never overcame 
the ill-humour occasioned by this transaction, 
and during the few years that he retained 
the great seal, treated the master of the rolls 
with marked dislike, and on several public 
occasions spoke of him with his characteristic 
rudeness. On receiving this promotion Mr. 
Arden was knighted, and was again returned 
to parliament for Aldborough. In the new 
House of Commons, which assembled in No- 
vember, 1790, he sat as one of the mem1)ers 
for Hastings. 

Shortly after the close of Easter term, 1801, 
Lord Eldon having relinquished the office of 
lord chief justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas, Sir Richard Pepper Arden was ap- 
pointed to succeed him, and' was created a 
peer by the title of Baron Alvanley of Al- 
vanley in the county palatine of Chester. 
He presided in the Court of Common Pleas 
less than three years. He was suddenly 
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seized with an inflammation of the bowels, 
and died on the 19th of March, 1804, after 
an illness of a few days. 

Lord Alvanley married in 1784 a daughter 
of Richard Wilbraham Bootle, Esq., and sister 
of Lord Skelmersdale. By this lady he had 
two sons and three daughters, who all sur- 
vived him. 

Lord Alvanley was popular and amiable 
in his manners, and much beloved in society. 
As a member of parliament he was assiduously 
devoted to his early friend, Mr. Pitt, and to 
his party ; he was a frequent speaker, and 
appears to have always enjoyed the attention 
of the house ; but his reported speeches, 
though discreet and sensible, and occasionally 
humorous, display no eloquence nor any re- 
markable talent. As attorney-general he 
conducted the duties of his office with pro- 
priety and moderation ; and although he was 
a warm partisan, and held the office during a 
period of much parly excitement, he is entitled 
to the praise of having in no instance used 
his official authority for party purposes ; the 
only informations filed by him being those 
which prosecuted Lord George Gordon, in 
1787, for libels upon the administration of the 
law and upon the queen of France. His 
judicial decisions, both in the Rolls Court 
and in the Court of (.kimmon Pleas, are re- 
spected by the profession at the present day ; 
but with his contemporaries, his frequent 
jocoseness on the bench, and his habitual dis- 
regard of judicial dignity in his personal 
demeanour, materially injured his reputation 
as a judge. (^Law Magazine^ xix. 20. ; Dods- 
ley. Annual Register^ 1804.) D. J. 

ARDENE, ESPRIT-JEAN DE ROME 
D’, a French poet and miscellaneous writer, 
was born at Marseille on the 3d of March, 1 684. 
He studied at Nancy, and afterwards lived 
with his parents in a retired spot near Lyon, 
where he is said to have so far affected a 
pastoral simplicity as to engrave his earliest 
literary attempts on the bark of trees. Soon 
after the year 1711, when he was married, 
he visited Paris, and attached himself to the 
brilliant literary circle of Racine, Fontenelle, 
Dauchet, Dubos, &c. He died on the 27th 
of March, 1748. He is described as having 
been reserved and diffident to strangers, but 
full of lively wit in company where he was 
at ease. His works are — “ Le Nouvelliste,” 
a comedy in three acts, in verse. “ Recueil 
de Fables Nouvelles,” in verse, 12mo. 1747. 
His “ (Euvres Posthumes,” consisting of 
fables, odes, and miscellaneous essays, were 
published at Marseille in 1767, 4 vols. l2mo. 
XNouveau Dictionnaire Historique, voce 
“Rome”; Querard, La France Litt4raire ; 
Biog. Universelle.') J. H. B. 

ARDENE, JEAN PAUL DE ROME 
D*, was born at Marseille in 1689. He was 
distinguished in early life for his poetical 
powers, and obtained several prizes for his 
poetry from the academy of the proidnce in 
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■which he lived. He was educated for the 
church, and became a preacher of the Oratory, 
and was appointed superior of the college of 
his congregation. His health, however, was 
delicate, and feeling unable to discharge his 
public duties, he retired to his chateau d’Ar- 
dene, near Sisteron, where he spent a quiet 
life, dividing his attention between the study 
of plants, and a benevolent devotion to the 
interests of the poor around him. He had a 
garden where he cultivated with much care 
a large collection of curious and interesting 
plants. He died on the 5th of December, 
1769. He published several works on plants 
which display more devotion to their culture 
and uses than to their botanical characters. 
His first work, published at Paris in 1746, 
was on the genus Ranunculus, and entitled 
“ Traite des Renoncules avec des Observa- 
tions Physiques et des Remarques pour 
TAgriculture et le Jardinage,” 8vo. In this 
work there is little with regard to the 
botanical characters of the plants spoken of, 
but there is much valuable information on 
their culture. In 1761 he published at 
Avignon, a work of similar character to the 
last, on the hyacinth and plants related to 
them, entitled “ Traite sur la Connoissance 
ct la Culture des Jacintes,” 12mo. He also 
treated the tulips and carnations in the same 
manner, in the following works ; “ Traite des 
Tulipes,” Avignon, 1760, 12mo., “Traite des 
(Eillets,” Avignon, 1767, 12mo. In 1759, 
he published a work in two volumes duo- 
decimo for the use of clergymen and medical 
men, with the title, “Lettres intoressantes 
pour les Medecins de Profession, utiles aux 
Ecclesiastiqucs,” Avignon. His last work 
has the title “ Annee Champetre,” and was 
published at Paris in three volumes, 12mo., 
in 1769. This work is regarded as one of 
the best of the kind that has been published. 
It is principally devoted to horticultural sub- 
jects. The management of the kitchen gar- 
den, the planting, pruning, and manuring of 
fruit trees, the production of varieties of fruit 
by artificial fecundation, the introduction of 
new plants for ornament or use into the ^r- 
den, and the use and relative value of various 
kinds of manures, are some of the principal 
topics discussed. The subject of this notice 
was the brother of Esprit Jean Rome d’Ar- 
dene, and published an edition of his works 
after his death. ( Haller, Bibliotheca Botanica ; 
Biographie Universelle.) E. L. 

ARDENNE, RE'MACLE D’, or RE- 
MA'CLUS ARDUENNA, who also adopted 
the Latin surname Florenas, from Florennes, 
a small town in the principality of Lidge, 
where he was bom about the year 1480. He 
went early to Paris ; and in the year 1612 pro- 
ceeded to London, where he is supposed to have 
employed himself in teaching. The assertion 
that he taught in St. Paul’s school, founded in 
that year by Dean Colet, does not appear to be 
supported by any evidence. He returned to 
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Paris at the end of 1.512, or beginning of the 
following year, and having become known to 
Margaret, duchess of Burgundy, governor of 
the Low Countries, was, about the year 1517, 
sent for by her to Mechlin and made secre- 
tary to her privy council. He filled this post 
until his death, which took place on the 13th 
of May, 1524. He is interred in a chapel of 
the parish of St. Pierre at Mechlin. Brunet 
calls him secretary to Charles V. He wrote: 
— 1. “ Epigrammaton Libri Tres,” Paris, 
1507, 4to. This edition has been assigned to 
the Cologne press, but the majority of opin- 
ions appears to be in favour of Paris. 2. 
“ Remacli Arduenne Florenatis Palamedes,” 
printed by Gilles de Gourmont, Paris, 1512, 
4to. The dedication is addressed to Petrus 
Gryphus, and dated from I.ondon, January, 
1512. Brunet mentions an edition under the 
title “ Palamedes Pall icta Comedia ” as printed 
by Pinson, at London, in fol., in 1512, but it 
does not appear in any list of Pinson’s pro- 
ductions : Pallicta is apparently a misprint for 
Palliata ; and it is most probable that Pinson’s 
is the first edition of the work. The “ Pala- 
medes ” is a dramatic composition in five acts, 
preceded by an argument and a prologue. This 
is followed by a second part, comprising the 
mysteries of the life of our Saviour, in verse, 
and an elegy on the Assumption of the Vir- 
gin Mary ; the whole concluding with a 
panegyric on the Duchess of Burgundy. 3. 
“ Remacli Arduenne Florenatis Amorum 
IJbri,” printed by Jean Petit and J. B. As- 
censius, Paris, 1513, 4to. This and the 
epigrams were likewise printed by Gilles de 
Gourmont in 4to. without date. Remade is 
classed among the best poets of his time and 
country, with the qualification, however, that 
the best did not surpass mediocrity. (Pa(iuot, 
Memoireft pour seruir a Vllistoire Littiraire 
des Paps Bas, ii. 459 — 461.; Peerlkamp, 
Vita Belgarum qui Latina Carmina compo- 
sueruntj p. 27, 28., Brussels, 1822.; Brunet, 
Manuel du Libraire, art. “ Palamedes.”) 

J. W. J. 

ARDE'NTE, ALESSA NDRO, an Italian 
historical and portrait painter of Faenza, of 
the sixteenth century. He is sometimes 
called a native of Pisa, and sometimes of 
Lucca ; but on a picture of Saint Antonio 
Abate, in the church of San Paolino at Lucca, 
there is the inscription, “ Alexander Arden- 
tius Faventinus, 1565,” which states clearly 
that he was of Faenza, though he may have 
lived some time at Lucca. He resided chiefly 
at Turin, where he was court-painter to 
Carlo Immanuele, duke of Savoy ; and after 
his death, in 159.5, the duke pensioned his 
widow and family. Ardente was an excel- 
lent portrait-painter ; he drew and composed 
in the style of the Roman school. At the 
Monte della Pictk at Turin, there is an ex- 
cellent “ Conversion of St. Paul ” by him ; 
there is also an “ Epiphany ” at Moncalieri, 
near Turin; and there are several of his 
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Chrifii^’ xn San Giovaanl of 
tls^jAn^ vMck Is remarkable for the ori- 
smdlty Hs treatment. (Lan^i, Storia 
ntiorica,^,) E. N. W. 

. AK1>ERN, JOHN, or ARDEN, JO- 
• HANNES 1>E ARDERNE, yfos a surgeon 
^ of great reputation in the fourteenth century. 
He says that he lived and practised at Netr- 
\ ark the breaking out of a plague in 1349 

to 1370, when he removed to London ; and 
his patients appear to have been both numer- 
ous and of high rank. He has left a work 
on medicine and surgery, of which there are 
several more or less complete manuscript 
copies, variously illustrated with painted 
figures of patients, in the library of the British 
Museum, and elsewhere. A translation of the 
most remarkable part of this work was pub- 
lished by John Read, a surgeon, in 1588. It 
bears the title “ A Treatise of the Fistula, and 
of Impostumes causing Fistulaes, and of the 
Office pertaining to the Chirurgion, with cer- 
taine other things. By M. John Arden ; ’’ 
and was published, together with the same 
John Read’s translation of Arcacus’s “Treatise 
on Wounds.” In the library of the British 
Museum there is also a manuscript transla- 
tion of all Ardern’s writings, which was made 
about 1580. On one of its first pages is 
written, “ Here beginneth the translacon of 
Arden his Latin practises and counsayles 
concerning the helping of all diseases. 
Translated by me, E, H.” 

Ardem was the first English surgeon who 
deserves to be particularly mentioned in the 
history of the art. He appears from his 
writings to have been a man of observation 
and experience, and some dexterity in oper- 
ating ; and he relates his cases briefly and 
honestly. He had, indeed, the usual con- 
fidence in a multitude of inert medicines, and 
in methods of treatment, which could act 
upon the imagination alone ; but he intro- 
duced from the ancient writers and invented 
many improvements in English surgery, and 
it was long before a better English work 
upon the subject was composed. Among 
the improvements which he invented, Dr. 
Freind, who seems to have carefully examined 
all his works, enumerates the employment of 
enemata, in the administration of which Ar- 
dem used with great success an instrument 
of his own invention. For the treatment of 
fistula, of which his immediate predecessors 
kney nothing, Ardem relates the operations 
by incision and by ligature employed by 
Paulus iBgineta and Celsus, and describes 
some new instruments which he himself em- 
ployed. He adopted either or both of the 
operations according to the nature of the case, 
and his success appears to hate been very 
great; a fa^, however, which is the less re- 
markable when it is considered that in those 
times fistula must, from the want of skilful 
surgery, have been a much more frequent , 
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disease in' persons of hesdthy ConstitUtioh 
than it 18 now. 

Ardem is often mentioned as one of those 
wjio has described the venereal disease be- 
fore its supposed origin at the end of the i^f- 
teenth century. But the description which 
he gives of the diseases of those parts which 
are affected in primary syphilis, is far too 
obscure for any safe deduction regarding the 
history of that affection. He expresses no 
suspicion of their originating in the Ordinary 
mode of syphilitic infection, neither is there 
any evidence that they did so ; indeed, those 
which most nearly resemble syphilitic affec- 
tions he refers to the irritation of calculi, or 
merely to depraved humours. (Freind, His~‘ 
tmy of Physick^ p. 325. ; Ardern, MSS. in 
the Library of the British Mtiseum.') J. P. 

ARDERNE, JAMES, D. D., an English 
ecclesiastic of the seventeenth century. He 
was descended of an old family in Cheshire, 
where he was bom. He was matriculated at 
Cambridge in 1653, and entered Christ’s 
College ; but he became, in 1673, a fellow- 
commoner of Brazen-nose College, Oxford, 
“ partly,” says Wood, “ for the convers- 
ation of the divines and others in this uni- 
versity.” He was minister of St. Botolph’s, 
Aldgate, in London, and chaplain in ordi- 
nary to Charles II., who bestowed on him 
the deanery of Chester, in which he was in- 
stalled in July, 1682. He died on the 18th 
of September, 1691, bequeathing his books 
and the greater part of his property to main- 
tain a public library in the cathedral of 
Chester, for the use of the city and clergy. 
He wrote “ Directions concerning Matter 
and Style of Sermons,” 1671, 12mo.^ “ Con- 
jectura circa "Emyoy^y D. Clementis Romani. 
Cui subjiciuntur Castigationes in Epiphanium 
et Petavium de Eucharistic de Coelibatu Cle- 
ricorum, et de Orationibus pro Vit& functis,” 
London, 1683, 4to. ; and a few sermons ap- 
plicable to temporary and local matters. 
(Wood, Pasti OxonienseSj ed. Bliss, part ii. 
338.) J. H. B. 

ARDESIIFR. [Ardshir; Artaxerxes.] 

A R D I C E S, an ancient designer or 
draughtsman of Corinth, who, with Telepha- 
nes of Sicyon, according to Hiny, was the 
first among the Greeks to practise outline 
drawing, or, as Pliny terms it, linear painting 
(pictura linearis). These drawings are 
what were termed by the Greeks mono- 
grams, and what we term outlines ; such as 
we find u^on the ancient Greek vases, or 
such as the outline drawings of Flaxman. 
Ardices, if he lived at all, lived before the 
Trojan War, for at that time the Grecian 
women were skilful embroiderers of the 
humfn figure, and outline drawing must 
have been comnion (Homer, 77. iii. 126.). 
Bbttiger has remarked that this name is* 
not Greek. (Piiny, ' Hist. Nat. xxxv. 6. ; 
Bottiger, Ideen zur Archdologie der Malerei.) 

R.N.W. 
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ARDTTI, A NDRE'A, an Italian sculp> 
tor of Florence of the early part of the four- 
teenth century, and the author of the silver 
head of San Zanobi, in >rhich a part of the 
head of that saint was deposited when his 
body was discovered, in the year in the 
vaults of Santa Ueparata. 'I'his head is of 
the natural size, and is still carried in pro- 
cession. Vasari, in his account of Agostino 
Agnolo of Siena, speaks of it as a work of 
great celebrity in its time, but he attributes it 
to INIaestro Clone, the father of Oreagna ; an 
error which has been ptunted out hy Cicof 
nara. The work itself bears tlie following 
inscription in enamel : — “ Andreas Arditi de 
Florentia me fecit.” (Vasari, Vito t/a Pifion\ 
(’icognara, Storia (fella Scultura.) 

R. N. W. 

AUDTZON, JAMES, latinisedJAC'O'HUS 
DE ARl)IZ(>'NE, a civilian, and Avriter on 
feudal law, of the fourteenth century. He is 
known as the author of “ Siimma Fcuclorum.” 
There are several old editions of this h ork, and 
it has been printed in the “ I'raetatus 'IVac- 
taluum,” tom. x. part 1. p. 225 — 203. In tlie 
title the author calls liiinselF Veronensis ; and 
in (he hrsf ciiapter, in Avhich he makes some 
reiiiarlvs on the evtent of his ovn labours, 
mixed up with api)ropriate passages from the 
Corpus Juris, he calls himself “ De JJroilo.” 
“ A quo,” he continues, “ origiiiem sumpsi.” 
He tells us that he studied law with great 
diligence at Hologua, first under Azon, a 
professor of that seienco, and at his death 
under Ugolinus, an ecelesiastie. His work 
belongs to that class of juridical treatises 
which are now seldom used, as they only 
contain the matter of the (kinsuetiidines 
Feudoriun,” in new words, and seldom give 
any doeiimeiitary or practical information on 
the w orking of the feudal s) stem. ( Work 
referred to ahooe.') J. H. H. 

ARDIZZO'NI, FARRrZIO, practised as a 
physician at Genoa, during tlie middle of the 
seventeenth century, and published two works. 
The first, on the Plague, was published at 
Genoa in 16f>7, with the title “ Rieordi in- 
torno al Preservarsi c Curarsi della Pesfa,” 
4to. The second work was on tlie compo- 
sition and effects of the mineral waters of 
Corsena, entitled “Ravivamento ; osia, Dis- 
corso dimostrativo sopra I’Essenza, Caosc ed 
Effetti deir Acque Mincrali singolarraentc 
del Monte di Corsena, State della Rcpublica 
di Lucca,” Genoa, 1680, 4to. This work 
treats on the subject of bathing generally, 
and on the effects of thermal springs on health, 
but the knowledge of analytical chemistry was 
too little advanced to render the remarks on 
the composition of mineral w aters of much 
value. (Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d" Italia.') E. L, 

ARDOIN. [Arduin.] 

ARDOPNO, SA'NTES, called in Latin 
ARDOYNUS and ARDOYNIS, was bom 
at Pesaro in Italy, and practised medicine at 
Venice during the middle of the fifteenth cen- 


tury. lie published a wor^ on poisons at 
Venice in 1492, entitled, “Dpus de Venenis 
in quo naturalis primum llistoria Venenorum 
omnium, &c.” folio. Several editions of this 
w'ork were subsequently published at Basle 
and other places. The best is that by Fer- 
dinand Ponzetti, who has added a treatise of 
his owm on the same subject. Two other 
wmrks are attributed to Ardoino, one “ De 
Odoratione,” and another “ De Prolifica- 
tione.” Mazzuchelli suspects that neither of 
these w'orks w'ere ever printed. Tommasini 
also mentions a book “ (\mtra Sterilitatem,” 
published in 14 12, but this seems to be tlie 
same as the work “ De Prolifieatione.” ( Maz- 
ziichelli, Sonttori d' Italia ; liioijraphie MU- 
dicalo.) E. ij. 

AHDO'NO, R. BENJAIMIN "“1 

a German Habbi, the author of a 
work called “Mltzvoth Nashiin” (“The 
Precepts of Women”). It is in tlie Judico- 
Gerrnanie dialect, and tr(*ats of three special 
observances, ordained for the Hebrew women 
at the time of their monthly impurity. 
'J'his book has been freciuently printed, and 
is of great authority among tlie Jews. It 
was printed at Venice, a. jm. 5312 (a. d. 
1552), which (“dition is in K. Oppenheimer’s 
library, lunv in the Bodleian at Oxford ; also 
at Saloniehi, a. m. 5362 (a. d. 1602), and at 
Basle (lie same year hy Josej)!! hen Eliezer; 
tliese editions are in 4to. It was printed at 
Dessau, a. m. 5452 (a. d. 1692). It was 
translated into Italian by R. Jacob hen 
Elehanuii Alpron, and printed at Venice by 
Giov. Lamberli, a. m. 5412 (a. d. 1652) in 
4to. witli a dedication by R. Isaac the Levite, 
to Luba, the w ife of R. AIoscs de Spileinbcrg. 
Julius Morosini in his work called \’iu della 
Fedo^ gives an account of this work, but calls 
the author Adorno. (Wolfius, Bibhoth. Hehr. 
i. 245., iii. 149., iv. 797. ; Burtoloccius, 
Ilihlioth. Mag. liahh. i. 672. ; Buxtorfius, 
Symufoqa Jiidaiva, p. 656.) C. J*. H. 

* AROOYNlSor ARDOYNUS. [Ardoino, 
Santks.'I 

ARDSHl'R BA'BEGAN,or Jie son 
of Babeg, a celebrated king of Persia, wdio 
reigned about the middle t>f the third century 
of the ('liristian ncra, was the founder of the 
dynasty commonly called the Sassanidac, being 
on the iiiotlier’s side a descendant of Sassan, of 
the ancient dynasty. His father Babeg, ac- 
cording to the Persian historians, was a des- 
cendant of the ancient kings of tlie Kaianian 
dynasty, and about a. d. 206 lie held an 
inferior office under Peri, the governor of 
Darabjird or Darabgird. At this period 
Ardshir, though quite a youth, had so dis- 
tinguished himself for talent and courage, 
that he attracted the governor’s attention. 
Peri sent for him, and appointed him to an 
honourable situation near his own person, 
and so satisfied he was with Ardshir’s abili- 
ties and fidelity, that whenever any cause 
prevented his attending to the duties of 
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government, be committed the charge to his 
young favourite, who gained so much credit 
by his conduct on these occasions, that when 
Peri died be was recommended as his suc- 
cessor. 

At the same time Ardavim (Artabanus), | 
the weak monarch of Persia at that period, j 
and the last of his race, probably' jealous of 
Ardsliir’s rising fame, bi*stowcd the pfovemor- 
ship of Danibgird on another. This step 
in all probability gave the first impulse to 
Ardshir’s ambition ; and ultimately cost Ar- 
davan both his crown and his life. Accord- 
ing to the Chronicle of Tabari Ardshir thus 
made good his claim to the Persian throne : — 
“The Grecian Alexander treacherously slew 
my ancestor Djira (Darius), and bestowe<l 
his kingdom on those who had been his 
slaves. The blood of Dara flows in my veins, 
and I will yet gain possession of his king- 
dom. I will exterminate from the land the 
minions of the Greek invader, and rescue 
the regiv)ns of Irak frotn the Arabs.” Ardshir 
having thus assured himself that he was the 
lawful heir to the throne of Persia, pro- 
ceeded to put his designs in execution, llis 
first step was to seize and put to death the 
governor appointed hy Ardavsin in the town 
of Darahgird, in the province of Furs, of 
which he thereby became master. His father 
Bdbeg, however, was partial to Ardshir’s 
eldest brother Shsilipur, and proclaimed him 
ruler of that province. Soon after Babeg 
died, and Shahpur advancing with an army 
against his brother, w’as deserted hy his 
troops on the field of battle, and thenceforth 
gave up the contest. After having settled 
Pars, Ardshir advanced against Kerman, 
which he subdued. He afterwards made 
himself master of Irak and Isfahan before 
Ardavan, the reigning prince, took the field 
against him. Ardavan remained in the 
mountainous regions about Hamadaii and 
Kerman Shah till he was compelled by the 
success of Ardshir, either to 'oj)pose his fur- 
ther progress or to abandon the throne. He 
resolved to put all to the hazard of a single 
battle. The armies met in the plain of Hiir- 
maz, where a desperate battle was fought, in 
which Ardavan lost his life. The victorious 
Ardshir was hailed on the field wdth the 
proud title ofShahaii Shah, or King of Kings, 
a title ever since assumed by the sovereigns 
of Persia. Ardshir immediately took advan- 
tage of the impression produced hy this great 
victory, not only in subduing the remainder 
of the Persian empire, hut in extending its 
limits so as to equal, if not surpass, what it 
had been previous to the invasion of Alex- 
ander. According to the “ Tarikhi Tabari,” 
the oldest and best history of that period, the. 
first thirty years of Ardshir’s reign were 
passed in war and conquest. He first con- 
quered the dismembered provinces on the 
west, extending from Georgia along the Eu- 
phrates as far as the Persian Gulf. On the 
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j north-cast he successively defeated and re- 
I duced under his power a number of petty 
/ princes that bad sprung up after the death of 
I Alexander, such as those ofKh'arizm, Herat 
(Aria), and Bokhara ( Bactria). Lastly, he 
extended his victorious arms over the law- 
less tribes who dwelt to the cast and south- 
east as far as the banks of the Indus. But 
the fame of Ardshir rests not on his con- 
quests, but on the more rare qualities by 
which he retained them. To every province 
of his vast empire he appointed as rulers 
men of acknowledged abilities and integrity, 
who furnished him with daily reports of what 
passed within their particular departments ; 
and his knowledge on these points extended 
even to the private actions of his subjects, 
who, aware of his extraordinary information, 
regarded him with that mixed love and awe 
which it was the object of his rule to inspire. 
The last fourteen years of Ardshir's long 
reign were passed in profound i)euce ; his 
fame had extended far and wide ; and the 
greatest monarchs of the east and west 
courted his friendship, hy sending to his 
court the most magnificent presents and 
splendid embassies. It is difficult to ascer- 
tain the precise period of Ardshir’s death, as 
the oriental historians have no precise mra to 
which wc can refer, previous to the time of 
Mohammed, They merely mention the num- 
ber of years each king reigned, and not 
unfrequcntly a portion of one reign may be 
included in that of the preceding. In the 
reign of Ardshir, however, wt? begin for the 
first time to receive some faint collateral 
light from the historians of the Tvest, to 
whom Ardshir became known as Artaxerxes, 
or as Agathias more correctly has it “ Artax- 
aros” {^Apra^dpris'). Ilerodian states that in 
the fourteenth year of the reign of A Icxander 
Severus, about a. d. 23G, intelligence was 
brought from the east, tliat “ Artaxerxes, 
king of the I'crsians, had defeated the Par- 
tliians and slain Artabanus, who was be- 
fore called the Great King, and enjoyed the 
double tiara.” We may here observe in pass- 
ing that Ardshir is acknowledged king of the 
Persians, and it is very probable that he had 
for several years previous reigned over the 
kingdom of Fars or Persia Proper. Again 
we may safely infer that Hcrodian’s in- 
formation is inaccurate. He ought to have 
said that Artaxerxes, and not Artabanus, was 
first styled the Great King, and in possession 
of the double crown, which would be in ac- 
cordance with all the eastern historians. It 
is a curious foot that the eastem historians 
make no allusion whatever to the war of 
Ardshir with the Romans. Gibbon seems 
to discredit a flaming oration, still extant, 

( Herodian, book vi. ) delivered by Alex- 
ander Severus to his soldiers, but in reality, 
like some of Napoleon’s bulletins, intended to 
impose upon the Roman senate, setting forth 
an immense victory which he had. gained 
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over the Persian monarch; and from the 
total silence of oriental historians on that 
subject, we are inclined to agree with him, 
particularly as the Romans had ultimately 
the worst of it. Gibbon states, “we are 
inclined to suspect that all this blaze of 
imaginary glory was designed to conceal 
some real disgrace.” We would further sug- 
gest, that there was neither glory nor dis- 
grace in the case — that the hosts of Rome 
never came in contact with those of Ardshir, 
or at best, that they merely encountered 
some of Ardshir’s governors on the western 
frontiers of the empire, and were driven 
back so easily that the circumstance de- 
served not a place in the annals of Persia. 
According to Sir John Malcolm, Ardshir 
died, or resigned his crown to his son Shah- 
pur, about A. D. 2G0. It is strange, however, 
that Sir John, whose narrative is founded on 
oriental authorities, should have made the 
reign of this monarch only fourteen years. 
All the oriental historians whom we have 
seen, and they are very numerous, agree in 
making his reign extend over a space of 
from forty to forty -four years. Perhaps the 
best authority is the Chronicle of Tabari, 
where it is stated that “Ardshir reigned 
forty-four years, thirty of which were spent 
in war and oonipiest, and the remaining 
fourtwn in jiromoting the arts of peace and 
the diffusion of justice.” 

The Persian historians consider Ardshir 
as one of the wisest and most valiant princes 
that ever reigned over that country. In 
fact his life affords the best evidemee of bis 
extraordinary abilities. lie raised himself 
from a low situation to be the sovereign of a 
great nation. I! is countrymen deem him the | 
restorer of that splendid empire created of | 
yore by Cyrus and lost by the last Darius. This 
empire he found at the outset of his career 
shattered into many fragments ; in the course 
of thirty years he succeeded in re-establishing 
it into one compact whole, hounded hy the | 
Euphrates, the Indian Ocean, the Indus, and 
the Oxus. Many of his maxims are still pre- 
served by Persian writers, and they display 
both goodness and wisdom. lie was wont 
to observe “ that when a king is just, his sub- 
jects must love him and continue obedient,” 
and by acting on this maxim he was enabled 
to secure* his numerous conquests. He used 
also to say that “ kings should never use the 
sword where the cane would answer,” — a 
fine lesson to despotic monarchs, whom it 
was meant to teach that they should never 
take away life when the offence would admit 
of a less punishment. He was wont to say 
that there were four qualities essential for the 
sovereign of a great empire, which, we may 
observe, he himself possessed in a high de- 
gree — true and innate magnanimity of soul ; 
real goodness of disposition; firmness sufil- 
cient to repress all who went out of their 
proper sphere ; and fixed principles of con- 
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duct, which prevented those who served him 
from ever entertaining apprehensions respect- 
ing their property, their honour, or their 
lives. Such is the character given of this 
monarch by the historians of his ow n coun- 
try. It may be entertaining to contrast 
with this the account given of him and his 
son by Agatliias, the self-conceited Ryzan- 
tiiie historian. He says, book iv. cap. 23.; 
“ Verily the first two sovereigns w lio ruled 
over Persia after the overthrow of the Par- 
thians (I mean Artaxarcs and Sa pores) were 
most atrocious villains and abounding in 
iniquity. One of them slew his own master, 
and forcibly and tyrannically seized the 
crow n ; the other w as the autlior of the most 
unheard-of atrocities.” It is needless to say 
which is the better authority, the Persian 
historians or the bigoted Greek who viewed 
every nation but bis own as barbarous. The 
poet Firdausi has given us the testament of 
Ardshir in the form of a djing charge to his 
son. The conclusion of it is worthy of the 
wisest monarch that ever lived. He says, 
“Reinemher, my son, it is the prosperity 
or adversity of the ruler that forms the 
happiness or misery of his subjects ; and 
the fate of the nation depends on the con- 
duct of the individual who iills the throne. 
The world is exposed to constant vicissitudes; 
learn therefore to meet the frowns of fortune 
with courage and fortitude, and to receive 
her smiles w ith moderation and wisdom. To 
sum up all, may ^our administration be such 
as to bring at a future day the blessings 
of those w hom God has consigned to our 
paternal care, on your memory and mine.” 
(Sir John Malcolm, History of Persia ; 
Tarihhi Taharf^ Pers. AIS. ; Gil)bon, De- 
cline and Full of the Itoman Empire ; Hero- 
dian, lib. vi. c. (>., Oxford, 1078; Agathias, 
ed. Bonn, 1828.) 1 ). F. 

ARDSIirR-DARA'ZDlTST. [Aii- 

TAXK H X F,S 1 ..ONO I IM A N f TH. ] 

ARDIIENNA, REMACLUS. [Ardennk, 

RE3IACLK.] 

ARDFIN, or ARDOIN, king of Italy, 
called also ARDVVIG, w^as, according to some, 
a descendant of King Rerengarius II., but 
according to other and more probable ac- 
counts was the descendant of a Norman ad- 
venturer called Roger, who, in the early part 
of the tenth century, had acquired hy mar- 
riage the county of Oirado in Piedmont. 
Roger left two sons ; one, Arduin, surnamed 
Glabrio, became Count of Susa, which country 
had been devastated by the Saracens, and 
which he restored and re-peopled. This 
Arduin, who is mentioned in the “ Chronicle 
of Novalcsa,” died about 975. Roger’s other 
son, Oddo, or Dodo, became Marquis of 
Eporedia, now Ivrea, and was the father of 
Arduin, king of Italy. When the Emperor 
Otho III., the last of the imperial line of 
Saxony, died near Rome, in January, 1002, 
leaving no issue, Henry, duke of Bavaria, 
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who was of a collateral branch of the same 
house, aspired to the crown of Germany, and 
having obtained the votes of a part of the 
electors, was hastily crowned at Mainz ; but 
the Archbishop of Cologne and the states of 
Suabia and Lorraine having protested against 
his election, Henry, after a short contest, 
contrived to coneiliate his opponents by sub- 
mitting to undergo a second election, when 
he wits crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle by the 
title of Henry 11., king of Germany. Many 
of the Italian feudatorie.s, seeing the line of 
Saxony extinct, assembled at Pavia, and re- 
solved to elect one of their own countrymen 
as king of Italy, and thus to separate the 
Italian eiown from that of Germany, as it 
was before the coronation of Otlio I. Their 
choice fell upon Arduiu, aaIio was crowiu'd 
in the church of St. IMichael by the Bishop of 
Pavia, the l^th of Fehruary, 1002. Arduin 
was known as a man of courage aud abilities, 
but his temper was violent ; and he is re- 
ported to have killed in some quarrel, a few 
years before his election, Peter, bi.shop of 
Vercclli, for whicli deed Pope Sy Ivester II. 
denounced him us an outlaw, and gave his 
property to tlio church of V’ercelli. How- 
ever, the aifair seems to have been hushed 
up, as we find Arduiu possessed of the mar- 
quisate of Ivrea, when his brother feudatories 
selected him for tjieir king. 

Arnulfus, archbishop of Milan, was absent 
at the time of Arduiu’s election, having been 
sent the year before by Otho HI. on a mis- 
sion to (kmstantinoplc to bring over his in- 
tended bride, Helena, a Byzantine princess. 
Oil his return to Italy, Arnulfus strongly 
disapproved of Arduin’s election, esjiecially 
as it had been effected without liis partici- 
pation, it being an ancient ])rerogative of the 
metropolitan of jMilaii to preside in the diet 
for the election of a new king, aud to crown 
the king elect. Arnulfus then entered into 
corrcsjHmdenee with Henry of Germany, and 
neither he nor the city of Milan, of which 
the archbishop was lord, would acknow ledge 
Arduin. Other Italian prelates and lords 
followed tlic example of Arnulfus, although 
several of them professed all the while alle- 
giance to Arduin. It is said that Arduin 
contributed to raise this feeling against him 
by his haughtiness and violence, and that on 
one occasion he laid violent hands upon the 
Bishop of Brescia, and threw him on the 
ground. It ought to be observed, however, 
in explanation of these repeated quarrels of 
Arduin with bishop.s, that many of the bishops 
of those times were militant prelates and 
feudal lords, and likely to make as much use 
of the sword as of the crosier. 

Henry being now secure of his German 
throne, turned his attention to Italy, and sent 
Otho, duke of Carinthia, with troops to attack 
Arduin, who marched to meet him at the 
defile of Chiusa, in the valley of the Adige 
above Verona, where Otho was defeated. ! 
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But in 1004 Henry came himself with a large 
force, and finding the defile of the Adige 
too well guarded, he struck across the moun- 
tains, descended by the valley of the Brenta, 
and advanced towards Verona. Theudaldus, 
count of Mantua and Ferrara, and his son 
Boniface, the father of the famous Countess 
Matilda, declared themselves for Henry ; 
their example was followed by others, and 
Henry made his entrance into Verona soon 
after the Easter fe.stivals. The Archbishop of 
Ravenna, as well as the Archbishop of Milan, 
acknowledged Henry; and Arduin, forsaken by 
most of his followers, w ithdrew into the strong 
country of l*iedmont, where he had friends 
and family connections. Henry proceeded 
without opposition through Brescia and Ber- 
gamo to Pavia, where he was solemnly crowned 
by the Archbishop of Milan, on the 14th of 
May, by the title of Henry I., king of Italy, 
his predec(‘ssor, Henry I. of Germany, not 
having worn the Italian crown. In the 
afternoon of the day of the coronation an 
affray, originating in drunkenne.ss, took place 
between the Genium soldiers aud the people 
of Pavia; and it is hinted by the chroniclers 
that some of Arduin’s partisans took an ac- 
tive part in the tumult. The Bishop of (’o- 
logno endeavoured in vain to restore order, 
and was obliged to fly for his own safety. 
I’he fighting lasted the whole night : at last 
the Germans, in order to dislodge their anta- 
gonists from the windows and roots of the 
buildings, from whence they kept up a con- 
tinunl discharge of all kind« of missiles, set 
fire to some houses , the fire s])rea(l rapidly, 
and a great part of Pavia was burned. Henry 
took refuge in the convent of St. Peter, styled 
“in coelo aureo,” from whence, when the 
tumult had subsided, he set out on his return 
to Germany. Arduin then came out of the 
highlands, and returned ti> I*avia, where he 
was received with open arms. He continued, 
for years, to bo acdviiow lodged as king of 
Italy by a jxirt of the country; but Milan, Ra- 
venna, Piacenza, Cremona, and all Eastern 
Lombardy, acknowledged Ileiiry. There is 
an act of donation to the see of Pavia, made 
by (\mnt Otho, son of Arduin, and dated the 
seventh year of the reign “ of his most serene, 
most pious, and most dread father and lord.’* 
It was during this long contest about the 
crown of Italy that several commercial towns, 
such as Pisa, Lucca, and Genoa, began to 
govern themselves as independent munici- 
palitie.s, professing, however, a nominal alle- 
giance to one or the other of the two rival 
kings. About the year 1011 or 1012, Arduin 
appears, by the account of the chronicler 
Arnulfus, to have waged an active war against 
those towns of Lombardy which were for 
Henry. Arduin took Vercclli, demolished 
some minor places, and besieged Novara and 
Como, hut was not able to attempt anything 
against Milan. It was then that the seeds were 
sown of the rivalry between Milan and Pavia, 
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each of those cities claiming the rank of 
capital of Lombardy, which rivalry broke 
out afterwards in frequent wars. Arduin, 
however, does not seem to have had his per- 
manent residence at Pavia, for we find him 
residing at one time in the episcopal palace 
of Bobbin, in the Ligurian Apemiiiios. 

Pope Benedict Vlll., who succeeded Ser- 
gius IV. A. D. 1012, being oj)j)ose<l by the 
antipope, Gregory, who had a strong party 
in Rome, was obliged to leave that city, and 
he went to Germany to seek the support of 
Henry, who, on his part, wished to be crowned 
emperor at Rome. In the autumn of the 
following year, lOl.'l, Henry and his wife 
Cunegund repaired to Italy, accompanied by 
a large force, and celebrated the Ghristmas 
festivals at Pavia, Avliieli towni opened its 
gates to them, Arduin having retired into 
his hereditary territories, where he defended 
himself bravely in the castle of Sparrone, on 
the river Oreo, near Jvrea, against the forces 
of Henry. Henry liimself w ent on to Rome, 
whither P()])e Benedict had preceded him, 
and where he was crowned emperor in Fe- 
bruary, 1014, by tlie title of Henry 1. The 
emperor and his consort returned to Germany 
after the Easter festivals, and this was the 
signal for Arduin to take the field again. 
The chronicler Ditmarus of ^lerseburg sajs 
that Arduin hud sent envoys to Henry ofler- 
ing to renounce the crown of Italy if Henry 
would guarantee to him certain territories for 
himself and his heirs, winch Henry refused 
to do. Arduin took Vereelli again, and the 
bishop of that town W'as obliged to run 
away'. Arduin was supported by some of the 
great feudatories, several of whom w'ere out- 
lawed as rebels by Henry. The war .seems 
to have been one of devastation, and to have 
affected also tlie people of Pavia, as tlie 
bishop and clergy of that city appealed to tlie 
emperor for his protection. In the year 
1015, Ariiulfiis, archbishop of Milan, at the 
head of a strong force of the partisans of the 
emperor, besieged Arduin in the town of 
Asti, according to some, but according to 
other accounts w hich appear more probable, 
he drove him away from the town of Ver- 
celli. Arduin, finding himself forsaken hy 
most of his followers, and being worn out by^ 
bodily infirmities, retired into the monastery 
of St. Benigno, called of Frnctnaria, lately 
erected, partly by his own donations, in a 
forest between the rivers Oreo and Malone, 
in the diocese of Ivrca, where having placed 
the royal insignia on the altar, and assumed 
the garb of a monk, he lingered for a few 
months, and died in the following October, 
1015. Henry was then universally acknow- 
ledged king of Italy. 

The troubled reign of Arduin, wliich lasted 
about thirteen years, is remarkable as being 
the last attempt made by the Italians to have 
a native king. The inveterate dissensions 
and jealousies between the various provinces, 
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towns, lords, and prelates, and that personal 
ambition and consequent insubordination 
which have been designated as characteristic 
of the Italians of the middle ages, prevented 
the consolidation of the kingly power in the 
person of Arduin, who, on liis jiart, had not 
all the qualities requisite for such an arduous 
office. It ought to be observed that the 
records of lliis jieriod are scanty and obscure. 
(Sigoniiis, J)c Ihujno Italiie ; Bossi, Staria 
d'ltaliu; Gibrario, Storia ilvlla Mimitrchia di 
Savoia ; Verri, Storia di J\Jdano ; Muratori, 
Anmdi d" Judia.') A. V. 

All DU I N I, PIF/TRO, was born at 
Verona. In 1759 be imblislied a work en- 
titled “ Aniniadversionum Botaniearum Spe- 
cimen,” Padua, 4to. This w'as the first part, 
a second part having been published at Ve- 
nice five years after. This work was a de- 
scription of the new and rare plants growing 
in the botanic garden of Padua, as well as 
of many of the wild plants growing in the 
neiglibonrhood of Padua. 4'lie first part w'as 
illustrated with twelve copper jilate.s of the 
new' plants, and the second w ith tw'cnty'. The 
plates were good, and many plants are liere 
described for the first time, as Salvia sero- 
fimi. Salvia syriaca, Sagina apetula, Alyssum 
orieiitale, Salix purpurea, &c. Subse<iuciit 
to the pulilicatiou of this work, he was made 
professor of agriculture and rural economy 
at Padua. In 1700 he published a work on 
tlie culture and use of different plants w hich 
are employed in domestic andrnral economy, 
under tlu‘ title, “ .Memoria di Osservazioiie e 
d’ Esperieiize sojira hi (’oltura e gli list di 
varie Piante elie serA ir j^ossouo all ’Econo- 
mia,” Padua, 4to. In this work he has 
treated of the vegetable kingdom, only as it 
contributed to the wants of man in the pur- 
poses of agriculture. Several articles of his 
also on this subject occur in the sixth volume 
of the “ Opuscula Seienlifica.” Limueus com- 
memorated him in the name of the genus 
Arduinia. (JIalkr, liihUothvva Bvtariiai ; 
Bischotl, Lchrburli der Jlotuiuk.^ E. L. 

AHDlirNO, MAES'ITIO, a Venetian 
artist of the fourteenth century. He ap- 
pears to have been areliiteet and sculptor. 
There is in the monastery del Garrnine, at 
Venice, a IMadonna and child inscribed with 
his name, and he is said also to have laid the 
foundation and commenced the building of 
San Petronio at Bologna. Masiiii, in his 
Bologna l*erlustrata,” mentions an Arduino 
of that jdaee, beadle of the college of philo- 
sophy and medicine, in 1515, w ho was pain- 
ter, engraver in wood, and skilled in the 
knowledge of herbs. (Orlandi, Abecedario 
Piitorico; Cicognara, Storia della. Scidtura.) 

li. N. W. 

ARDWIG. [Arduin.] 

ARDYS (’'ApSi/s), king of Lydia, was the 
successor of his father Gyges. His reign 
commenced «. c. G80, if we admit that of 
Gyges to have commenced b. c. 718, and it 
Y 3 
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W ArasiM of the Milesian territory, and 
w inroad of the Cimmerians, who, being 
jOTven fVom their homes by the Nomadic 
hcythians, made their way into Asia Minor, 
and took Sardis, except the Acropolis. 
Pausanias (iv. 24.) makes Aristomenes the 
Messenian hero a contemporary of Ardys, 
which is consistent enough with the period 
here assigned to Ardjs. (Herodotus, i. 15, 
&c.) G. L. 

ARE HIN ERODE. [Ari hin FRooii.] 
ARECHIS. [Arigisus.] 

A 11 EG 10, PABLO DE, a Spanish, 
painter of great merit of the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. He painted, in 1506, to- 
gether with Francisco Neapoli, the doors of 
the great altar of the cathedral of Valencia. 
Each door contains six pictures, three upon 
the inside and three on the out. The subjects 
are from the life of the Virgin ; they are 
executed in the style of I^ionardo Da Vinci, 
and the design, style, and expression of the 
figures are admirable. Aregio was paid three 
thousand ducats for these works. (Cean Ber- 
mudez, J)lcckmario Ihstoi'ico^ ^f.) R. N. W. 

ARE'GON (’ApT^yeoi/), a Corinthian painter 
of uncertain period, who, together with Cican- 
thes of Corinth, executed some works in the 
temple of Diana Alpheionia, at the mouth of 
the Alpheus in Elis. Aregon painted Diana 
riding upon a griffin. From the nature of the 
works alluded to of these artists it is impro- 
bable that the Cleanthes spoken of is the 
same as the Cleanthes who, according to 
Pliny, is said to have been the inventor of 
the monogram or outline drawing. ffh.KAN- 
THKS.J (Strabo, vii. 343. ; Pliny, Jhxt. Nat. 
XXXV. 5.) R. N. AV. 

AREGONDA. [Clotairf. L] 

AREIUS ("Apeios) occurs several times as 
the name of one or more ancient medical 
writers, for it is impossible to say whether 
all the passages refer to the same individual. 
The person of this name who was very inti- 
mate with Lecanius Bassus and Dioscorides, 
and to whom the latter dedicates his w ork on 
Materia Medica, has been supposed by some 
critics to have been the Stoic philosopher of 
Alexandria, who was a favourite of Augustus. 
This conjecture, however, has been refuted 
by Fabricius, who considers that Dioscorides 
more probably meant the same individual 
who is several times called by Galen a follower 
of Asclepiades, and whose medical formulae 
are frequently quoted. Galen also quotes the 
prescriptions of a native of Tarsus of this 
nanie, who may perhaps be the same person ; 
as also the Ijccaniiis AreUis mentioned by 
Andromnehus, who must have lived about 
the same time, that is, in the first century 
after Christ. A person of this name is men- 
. tioned by Soranus as having given an account 
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liarles ; tom. xiii. p. 84. ed. vet.) W A o 
AREIUS. [Arius.] 

ARELLA'NO, GILLES (or JEGIDIUS) 
RAMIREZ DE, a Spaniard of noble birth 
lived in the early part of the seventeenth 
century. He is understood to have been a 
member of the noble family of Arellano, 
counts of Aguilar. He attained high reputa- 
tion for his erudition in Spanish history and 
antiquities ; and his library gradually acquired 
a valuable collection of original ancient docu- 
ments, and of copies of others, obtained with 
great trouble and at heavy expense. Possess- 
ing many claims to respect, in his own person 
and in the dignity of his family, he received 
public distinctions too numerous to be 
specified. He became a knight of Sant’ lago, 
primarius professor of laws at Salamanca, 
and a counsellor, not only in the Inquisition, 
but in more than one of the supreme courts 
of the kingdom. The literary work by w hich 
his name lias been preserved, w^as a genea- 
logical history of the family to which he is 
believed to have belonged. It is entitled 
“ Memorial en justification de la grandeza 
Antigua de los Condes dc Aguilar,” Madrid, 
fol., no date. It was composed for the purpose 
of being presented to Philip 111. of Spain, in 
support of the claim of Filipo Ramirez de 
Arellano, count of Aguilal^, to rank as a 
grandee of Castile. The work is com- 
mended by more recent Spanish historians 
as a model in its kind, and as having fur- 
nished very valuable materials for succeeding 
winters, both in genealogy and in local an- 
tiijuities. Don Gilles de Arellano is said 
likewise to have written a law treatise on the 
title of the Digest of Justinian, “Dc Pri- 
vilegiis Creditorum.” (N. Antonins, Biblio- 
theca llispana Nova, ii. 314., edit. 1072 ; De 
Franckenau, Bibliotheca IJispanica Historico- 
Genealoyico-Heraldica, 1724, p. 3. ; Struve, 
Bibliotheca Ilistorica, vol. vi. part i. p. 399., 
edit. 1782 — 1804.) W. S. 

ARELLANO, JUAN DE, a Spanish 
painter, born at Santorcaz in 1614. He first 
studied at Alcala de Henares, and afterwards 
with Juan de Solis at Madrid ; but finding 
that even in his thirty-sixth year he had 
made little progress in drawing, he took to 
copying the flower pieces of Mario, and at 
the same time studying nature ; and such 
was his application in this branch of art that 
he eventually surpassed every Spanish painter 
in the same line, and his pictures were sold 
for very high prices. He died at Madrid in 
1676. (Cean Bermudez, Diccionario His- 
torico, ^c.') Tl. N. W. 

A BELL A'NO, PIERFRANCESCO, 
PE TRUS FRANCISCUS ARELLA'NUS, 
was born at Agliano in Piedmont about the 
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middle of the sixteenth century. He prac- 
tised and taught medicine at Asti, where he 
enjoyed a great reputation, not only as a phy- 
sician, but also as a theologian and philoso- 
pher. He died when he was fifty years old, 
and it is wonderful, says Rossotto, how a man, 
so occupied as he was in the treatment of the 
sick, could transcribe, much more compose, so 
many books as he did. A part only of these 
books was printed, namely, 1. ‘*Trattato di 
Peste,” Asti, 1 598, 4to. 2. “ A vvertimento so- 
pra la Cura della Conta«ione,” Asti, 1 599, 8vo. 
8. “ Theses variffi de Trinitate,” Asti, 1604. 
4. “ Carmen ad , . . Paiilum V. in Tur- 
carum Adveiitu contra Caisareani Majestatem, 
&c.” Asti, 1605, 4to. 5. “ Praxis Arcllana 
super 'IVibus Iristriiinentis totius Medieiiiae, 
viettts inquaiii Ratione, Sanguinis IVIissione, et 
Pliarmacoriim Administratione,” '^rurin, 1610, 
8 VO. His numerous manuscripts on theology, 
natural philosophy, &c. were preserved by 
his nephew’s son Oarlo Antonio Arellano. 
( Bonino, BiotjraJht Madica Piemnntvse.') J. P. 

ARE'LLIirs, a Roman painter of ability, 
w’ho lived a little before the time of Augustus, 
and obtained a notoriety for his pictures of 
goddesses, all of which were painted from 
loose women, his companions. His pictures, 
therefore, says Pliny, “formed a gallery of 
harlots’ portraits.” (Plinv, Hist, Nat. xxxv. 
a7.) “ R. N. W. 

* AREMBERG or AREMBERGH (a ter- 
ritory lying partly in the Westphalian domi- 
nions of Prussia, partly in llaiiover, and 
partly in Belgium), Counts anj> Dukks 
< r)j'. The earliest possessors of Aremberg 
were of the family of the counts of Hostad. 
Ill 1298 the heiress of Aiemberg, Mecbtilde, 
married Engelbrecht 11., count of the Marck. 
Aremberg fell to the share of their third son, 
Everhard, and continued in the family till 
1547, when Mecbtilde, heiress of Aremberg, 
married Johan von Ligne, in whose succes- 
sors the territories have continued. On the 
death of her husband in 1568, the w idow ob- 
tained the erection of the county into a ducal 
principality, with a seat in the diet for her- 
self and afterwards for her son, who, by her 
contract of marriage, was bound to bear the 
title and arms of the house of Aremberg. 
She was succeeded by her son Karl, who 
added to his dominions the lordship of Eii- 
ghien, and obtained the rank of a grandee of 
Spain in right of his wdfe, Anna of Croy, 
through whom he acquired the dukedom of j 
Aarschot, and other considerable accessions of j 
territory. He succeeded his father in the 
confidence of Philip II., was made a knight 
of the Golden Fleece, an admiral of the 
Spanish fleet, and treasurer of the Spanish 
Netherlands. In 1587 he was provisionally I 
appointed to succeed as governor of the | 
Netherlands, in the case of the death of 
Count Mansfeld. He died in 1616. His 
successors were successively Philipp-Karl 
(who died in 1640), and Philipp Franz (who 
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died in 1674). The territory coming through 
these in linea succession, fell, by the death 
of the latter, to his brother, Karl Eugen, 
who was first a canon of Cologne and after- 
wards captain-general of Hainault, and a 
knight of the Golden Fleece. He died in 
1681. His tw'o sons, Philipp Karl Franz, who 
w’as his successor, and Alexander Joseph, 
were killed in battle ; the former at the battle 
of Salenkemen in llungary in 1691, where 
he performed brilliant services against the 
Turks, the latter in 1683, also in the war 
with the Turks in Hungary. His widow, 
Maria Henrietta, marchioness of Grana in 
her own right, was celebrated for her mas- 
culine courage and firmness. Left a young 
widow and the guardian of her children, she 
refused to acknowledge the claims of the 
Duke of Anjou to the Spanish crown, and 
being thus, in the course of the War of the 
Succession compelled to leave the family 
possessions, she lived in poverty at Cologne 
till the battle of Ramilies made an opening 
for her return. ( Merer i, voc. “ Aremberg,” 
and “Ligne;” Anselme, Jlistoirc Geta^alo- 
(jique„ vii. 165 — 171., viii. 39 — 42. ; Ersch 
and Gruber, Alhjvni. Knn/rlop.^ J. H. B. 

A REMBERG; a IJGlhSTE MARIA 
RAYMOND, PRIN(-E OF, was a younger 
son of Karl Leopold, and brother and suc- 
cessor of Ludvic Engelbert of Aremberg. 
He was born at Brussels in 1753. Before 
succeeding to his patrimonial honours, he 
I enjoyed in France the title of Compte de 
I la Marck, from his having succeeded through 
' his maternal ancestors to a German re- 
giment fti the service of France. His 
mother, w ho was heiress of the Marck, had 
brought considerable territorial possessions 
into the family, and this portion of it pro- 
bably fell to the younger son, because it could 
not be held by the elder, who was blind. 
In 1778 he served with his regiment in In- 
dia. On liis return to France in 1784, he 
was seriously wounded in a duel, in which 
he killed his antagonist, lie adopted the 
doctrines of the revolution, and procured 
himself to be elected a member of the States 
General in 1789, as representative of the 
portion of the paternal territory which lay 
in French Flanders. He sat in the minority 
of the nobles who continued in the general 
sittings of the estates, and remained as a 
memlier of the National Assembly. When 
the revolutionary movement extended to the 
Netherlands, he went thither to support it. 
He soon saw danger, however, to his family 
possessions in the storm he had assisted to 
raise. He was deprived of the command of 
his regiment, probably because he was an 
aristocrat ; and losing, at least within the 
soil of France, all privileges of high birth, 
he gradually became disgusted with the prin- 
ciples of the revolution. He had been a 
follower of Mirabeau in the National As- 
sembly, and became the agent through 
Y 4 
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otfaped to betray their 
y5ffl*F^y to the ooort. He was one 
after whose death 
. HOOK feittge m his paternal territories. 
IIM approach of the French army suggested 
to him the imprudence of trusting to such a 
Wtreat, aud he sought and obtained protec- 
tion from the Emperor of Austria. He held 
the rank of major-general in the imperial 
army, and was trusted with some diplomatic 
services, but received no active military em- 
ployment. It is said that he afterwards 
offered his services to Napoleon, and that 
they were declined. On the restoration of 
the Bourbons, be returned to Brussels, and 
received tlie rank of lieutenant-general from 
the King of the Netherlands. He attached 
himself to the Belgian kingdom at the dis- 
ruption of the Netherlands in 18:i0. He died 
at Brussels in September, 18‘d3. He had 
collected a mass of memoirs, and some amus- 
ing anecdotes arc told of his having employed 
men of letters to reduce them into order, 
who were successively driven from the task 
by his parsimony and vanity. (^Liio(j. Urn- 
versclh, Siippl.) J. H. B. 

AUEMBEUG, CHARLES, of the order 
of St, Francis. Feller says the name 
Charles was assumed according to custom 
on his entering the order, that his chris- 
tened name was Antoine or Antonins, that 
he held the title of Count of Seneghein, and 
that he was the son of Karl von Ligne, duke 
of Aremberg. lie is said to have joined his 
order on the 4th of March, IGIG, at the age 
of tw'cnty-three, and thus appears to have 
been born in the year 151)3. He died in 
1GG9. He wrote “ Flores Seraphici, sivc 
leones, in quihus contiiicntur \’ita3 et Clesta 
illustrlum Ordinis Fratruin JVliiionim S. 
Franeisci Gapueinorum, (|ui ah Anno 1525, 
usque ad Annum 1G12 in eodem Ordine, 
Miraculis, ac Vitie Saiictimonia, lloruerunt,'’ 
printed at Cologne in two vols. toUo, 1G40 — 
1641, with plates; also “ Clypciis Seraphieiis, 
sive Scutum Veritatis in Defensioiiem An- 
nalium Fratrum Miiuu’nm (.'apucinorum,” 
printed at Cologne, in 1G43. 'I'he titles of 
these works are not to he found in the cata- 
logues of the great public libraries, and the 
bibliographical writers do not mention the 
books as if they had seen them. (Ueinent, 
whose version of the title-pages is given 
above, as the most full and apparently au- 
thentic, says they are very rare, and admits 
that he takes his account of them at second 
hand. It appears that the second w’ork is a 
vindication of the veracity of the first, which 
the continuator of Wadding’s History refers 
to once or twice with little respect, (Cle- 
ment, Bihliotheqne Curicuac j Ancona, An- 
nalcs Mi/ion/m, xix. 40,G. 4 1C.; Nourenu 
IJictionnaire IltutorUpie^ SuppL; Feller, J)ict. 
Historique ; J ocher, AUqcm. Gelehrtm- Lexi- 
con ; Biog. Uutverselle.) J. H. B. 

AREMBERG, JOHAN VON LIGNE, 
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in^.L^w’ ® •“ Spain, 

m the Wm of Independence in the Ncther- 
iMds. His patrimonial title was Baron of 
Harbanjon, wliich he possessed together with 
V . Houy, and lleemskirk ; and he 

obtained the title by which he is known in 
history, by marrying the heiress of the house 
of Aremberg. The emperor, Charles V., be- 
stowed on him the order of the Golden Fleece 
in 1546, and Maximilian II. granted him a 
diploma as a prince of the German empire. 
He Avas chosen by Philip II. governor of 
Friesland and Overyssd, and the Duchess of 
Parma, the regent, is said to have relied on 
him as likely to be active in suppressing the 
progress of Imtheranisrn. When the views 
of the Prince of Orange and liis friends 
began to assume a hostile appearance, Arem- 
herg early showed himself disposed to sup- 
port the Spanish authority, and he hud a 
personal dispute with Count Egmont on the 
subject of the remonstrance transmitted to 
Spain in 1503 against the administration of 
Cardinal Gran veil. On the signing of the 
covenant by the associated lords in 1566, he 
offered his aid to the king. When France, 
in 15G7, requested assistance from Spain 
against the Hngonots, Alba sent ('ount 
Aremberg to tliat country, at tlie head 
of two thousand foot aud twelve liundred 
horse. Such a force could, at that junc- 
ture, be ill spared by the Spanish party, 
but it appears that Alba’s object was, by 
sending against the Protestants of France 
a hostile force raised in* the Netherlands 
and commanded by a man connected with 
these provinces, to familiarise the Hngonots 
with the feeling that the I'rotestarits of the 
Netliciiaiids were their enemies rather than 
their friends. On the breaking out of hos- 
tilities with the Prince of Orange, at the 
commencement of the year 1508, great re- 
liance was placed in Aremberg by Alba, 
as one who knew the nature of the country 
and tlie people, yet was a steady friend of 
S])ain. He did not long survive the com- 
mencement of the Wear. 'J’he Princes Lewis 
and Adolphus of Nassau had entered Fries- 
land, where Aremberg was governor, and 
taken the town of Dam. Aremberg being 
sent against them, retook the town, and drove 
liis opponents into nearly impregnable swamps 
at some distance from it. The Spanish part 
of his army, looking on the Dutch with 
contempt, urged Aremberg to make a charge 
on their position, which it is said his cooler 
judgment and his know ledge of the character 
of the men to be attacked, would have 
prompted him to avoid, if he had not feared 
tlie charge of pusillanimity. This affair, 
called the Battle of Groningen, occurred on 
the 4th of May, 1568. Aremberg died of 
wounds received in single combat with Prince 
Adolphus of Nassau, who was left dead on 
the spot where the two commanders met. 
There is a portrait of Aremberg in the 
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ordinary editions of Strada : it represents a 
man of mild and thoughtful character. 
(Strada, De Bello Belgko, dec. i. lib. i. iii. 
vii. ; Le Clerc, Hisioire Hes Provinces Unies^ 
liv. ii. ; Ersch and Gruber, Allgem. Bn- 
cyclop.^ J. II. B. 

AREMBERG, KARL LEOPOLD VON 
LIGNE, DUKE OF, son and successor of 
Leopold Philip, was governor of Ifainault, 
and a field-marshal in the Austrian service, 
and distinguished himself in the Seven Years’ 
"War. In the campaign of 17.57, he com- 
manded a detachment of the forces which 
advanced on Dresden immediately before the 
battle of Prague. After the battle of Kolin, 
in which Frederic had been defeated, he ha- 
rassed the retreating army of the Hereditary 
Prince of Prussia at the head of twenty 
thousand men, and took the to>\n of Gabel in 
the face of the Prussian army. In the fol- 
lowing year he led the right wing in the suc- 
cessful attack made by Daun on Frederic’s 
forces in Hochkircheii. In 1759, in an attack 
on the l*russian camj), he was defeated by 
Wiinsch, who took t'A elve Imndred prisoners. 
He was married to T.ouise JMargarethe of the 
Marck, who brought considerable territorial 
additions to the house of Areiiiberg. (Ersch 
und Gruber, AUijcm. Biicyrlop. ; Ia>rd llover, 
IJfe of Fredenc IJ., IV.). (id. 14d. 180.) J. H. B. 

‘A 11 EMBERG, LEOPOLD PI I ILl P 
KARL JOSEPH VON LIGNE, DUKE 
OF, was born at Mons in KiOO. He early ex- 
hibited the hereditary attachment of his family 
to the house of Austria ; and, joining the im- 
perial army in the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion, was wounded at the battle of Malplafpiet 
in 1 709. He held the rank of major-general in 
the Austrian service in the Avar Avith the ’J'urks 
in Hungary in 1716. He Avas A\ounded in 
the face at the siege of TeniesAvar, and as 
commander of the right wing of the infantry, 
contributed greatly to the success of Eugene’s 
army at the great battle fought under the 
walls of Belgrade in 1717. He was appointed 
grand bailiff of Hainault, and afteCAvards, in 
1719, made governor of Mons. He obtained 
the order of the Golden Fleece, and in 1 725 
was appointed honorary member of the new 
Council of Regency of Flanders. After the 
peace of TItrecht he Ayas in the habit of I 
visiting Paris, and he became popular among 
the literary circles of France. He Avas a 
patron of men of letters, and rendered him- 
self remarkable for acts of kindness and 
generosity to the poet Jean Baptiste Rousseau, 
which are said to have been ill requited. 
He was one of the men of rank who paid 
homage to Voltaire, from whom he v as 
honoured by a visit at his residence at En- 
ghien. The recurrence of hostilities betAveen 
Austria and France in 1733 broke for a time 
the duke’s connection with his friends of 'the 
latter country, and he served under his old 
commander. Prince Eugene, in the operations 
against the Duke of Berw ick on the Rhine. 
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In 1737 he was raised to the rank of field- 
marshal, and made commander-in-chief of 
the imperial forces in Flanders. He served 
Maria Theresa in the War of the Austrian- 
Succession, and, commanding her forces in 
Flanders, joined the army of JMarshal Stair 
in its progress along the Rhine in 1743, and 
was wounded at the battle of Dettingen. He 
Aias afterwards chosen governor of Hainault. 
He died at his castle of Heverle near Lou- 
vain, dn the 4th March, 1754. He had been 
married on 29th March, 1711, to Maria 
Louisa, daughter of Nicolas Pignatelli, duke 
of Bisaccia in Naples. (Moreri, voc. “ Ligne 
Anselme, l/istoire (rcnealogitjuCy viii. 42. ; 
Biog. Suppl. ; Erscli and Gruber, 

Ally cm. Btin/rfop.) J. H. B. 

AREMBERG, LUDVIC ENGELBERT 
VON LIGNli, DUKI'^ OF, son and succes- 
sor of Karl Leopold, Avas born on the 3d of 
August, 1750. At the age of twenty-four, 
and just after his marriage, he was ren- 
dered totally blind for life by an accident 
incurred in shooting, and lived the life of 
a recluse at his estate at Enghien. He is 
chiefly remarkable for having had honours 
heaped on him by Napoleon, whose policy it 
was to attach to his empire the heads of the 
noble houses in the smaller states of Europe. 
In I80G he Avas appointed a member of the 
conservative senate, and Avas invested with 
several of the titular honours of the empire. 
On the fall of Napoleon he retired to Brus- 
sels, Aihere he died in 1820. He was suc- 
ceeded by his younger brother, Auguste 
Maria Raymond. (^Btoy. Lhiirer.svUe, Suppl.) 

J. li. B. 

ARE'NA, ANJ’OINE 1)’, a jurist, but 
chiefly knoAvn as one of the earliest Avriters 
of Macaronic verses, Avas born at Souliers, in 
the diocese of ’L'oulon, in I 'ranee, near the 
end of the fifteenth or at the commencement 
of the sixteenth century. He studied civil 
law at Avignon. He is said by the French 
biographical authorities to have published 
scA'eral tracts on jurisprudence, distinguished 
for their barbarous latinity ; hut the AAritcr 
of this notice has not succeeded in finding 
the titles of any of his juridical Avorks in the 
bibliographical collections or the catalogues 
of the principal libraries. It is. probable 
that he may sometimes be confounded with 
Jacobus Arena. As he was judge of St. 
Renii, near Arles, he must have been at 
least nominally a laAvyer; and there is a 
characteristic illustration of his studies in 
the dedication to his Macaronic poem on 
Gharlcs V., where he endeavours to create 
a joke by referring to a passage in the 
“ Extravagantes,” Avhich the editor of the 
edition referred to below shows is not to be 
found in that collection, but is in the De- 
cretals. The work here referred to was first 
published in black letter at Avignon, in 
1.536, the year in which the event it com- 
memorates, the invasion of Provence by 
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Ch»lM V., oo<ni|^ Arena was then living 
town of Aix$ and haTing been an eye* 
witam <rf the invasion, he is referred to by 
>»<whe, in his “Histoire de Provence,” as 
giTing a very accurate detail of the principal 
evwits of the invasion. The first edition of 
this book is very rare ; Bouche mentions his 
having seen two copies, and having heard of 
only a third being extant. There is an edi- 
tion printed at Lyon, in 1760, by an editor 
who confesses his inability to obtain copy 
of that of 1536, and who prints from one 
bearing date in 1670, and having the mys- 
tical imprint “ Stampatus in stampatura stam- 
patorum.” The title of the edition of 1760 
is “ Meygra Eutreprisa Catoliqui Impera- 
toris, quando de Anno Domini MDXXXVl. 
veiiiebat per Provensam bene corrossatus in 
postam prenderc Fransam cum Villis de 
Provensa ; propter grossas et menutas gentcs 
rejohire ; per Antonium Arenam Bastifausta.” 
There is a dedication to the vice-chancellor 
of Provence, which is a not unsuccessful 
caricature of the liilsome dedications of the 
day. The principle on which the Macaronic 
poem is composed is the adaptation of French, 
Italian, German, or provincial words to the 
inflexions, sjntax, and pro.sody of the Latin. 
The grammatical form of the modern lan- 
guages does not appear to be used, except in 
the occasional introduction of the articles. 
The ettect of bombast appears to he aimed at 
by the partial introduction of passages from 
classical i)oetry, familiar to the ear by their 
frequent use : — 

“ Sum Domimis mundi ; gladii cit mihl ccssa potcstas, 
Atque mei8 rogltur legibus onmU homo. 

Parcoro subjectis, genttjs frcnaro Buperbas 
Sum solitus, Hcgpfi atque tuare mains. 

Non possem vobis tantas roeitarc mc!ia.ssas, 

Quaiitas c'liiii furlA baliilha lingua retort. 

Nunc pro voraiho Ic mondus cregnerot ipsura, 

Atqup bonotatas quis<iue gitarot ei ; 

Kt Bibl prest.ari*nt de tota p.u-te hocorsura, 

Seusa dcnariis cum sCla bur&a foret.” 

Of another of Arena’s works which is 
very rare, the following account, a mix- 
ture apparently of title-page and address, 
is copied from Clement: — “Antonins de 
Arena, Provcnyalis de bragardissiina Villa 
de Soleriis : ad siios compagnoncs studiantes, 
qui sunt de persona friantes, hassas dansas 
in galanti stilo hisognantes : et de novo per 
ipsum correctas, et solitcr augmentatas, cum 
guerra Romana totum ad longura sine require, 
et cum guerra Ncapolitana, et cum revolta 
Genuensi et guerra Avenionensi : et epistola 
ad falotissimam garsam pro passando tempus 
alagramentum mandat lA'gcs dansandi sunt 
hie, quas fecit Arena, Bragardisanus, atque 
falotus homo.” Printed at Lyon, 1529, and 
1533, 12mo. There are other two editions of 
this work slightly different in the title ; the 
one printed at Paris, 1575, the other without 
date. (Ersch and Gruber, AUgem. Encyc. ; 
Jbeher, AUgem, Gelelir ten- Lexicon^ Sitppl. ; 
Moreri, Diction, Histor.; Clement, Biblio- 
theque Curieuse ; Works referred to.) J, H. B. 
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arena, BARTOLOMME'0,waabom 

at the town of Isola Rossa in Corsica, pro- 
bably about 1760, and was by profession an 
advocate. His first conspicuous appearance 
in public life was in 1789, when on his re- 
turn to Corsica from Paris, to which he had 
been paying a visit, he made himself particu- 
larly active in organising the Corsican na- 
tional guard. In 1790 he was chosen secre- 
tary to the assembly of Corsican electors met 
at Orezza, of wliich General Paoli, then not 
long returned from England, w^as president, 
and Pozzo di Borgo and Joseph Bonaparte 
were members, wliile Napoleon was present 
as a spectator. It is said to have been 
against the will of Paoli, who bad been his 
friend, but to whom his violent opinions w ere 
not acceptable, that Arena was next year 
elected one of the members for (’orsica of 
the Legislative Assembly of France. He 
took an active part in promoting some of the 
most violent measures of the Revolution, and 
was secretary to the assembly on the memo- 
rable 10th of August. He soon became the 
declared enemy of Paoli, and excited sus- 
picions at Paris of the intentions of that 
general at a time when it has since been 
ascertained that Paoli, however disgusted at 
the conduct of the republicans, had taken 
no step against the government of France. 
The partisans of Paoli expressed their in- 
dignation at Arena’s conduct by burning his 
house at Isola Rossa, and destroying his large 
and beautiful garden in qpen day. Arena 
repeated his denunciations more vehemently 
in 1793, when the indignation of Paoli at the 
execution of TiOuis XVI. could hardly be con- 
cealed, and the general was in consequence 
summoned to the bar of the National C’on- 
vention, to which he replied by inviting the 
English to Corsica. Arena, who in a printed 
letter had boasted that it was he who had 
denounced Paoli to the National Convention, 
the executive council and the popular so- 
cieties of France, was, on the 27th of May, 
1793, declared infamous by the National 
Assembly of Corsica at Corte, and banished 
the island. He had already, in 1792, shown 
some military talent w'hile accompanying the 
unsuccessful French expedition against Sar- 
dinia, of which the National Convention had 
appointed him superintendent, and he now, in 
conjunction w ith Casablanca, held out Calvi 
against the English, who were under the 
command of Nelson. On the 10th of Au- 
gust, 1794, Calvi surrendered on condition 
that the garrison should be sent to France, 
where Arena warmly declaimed against the 
apathy of the French at the loss of Corsica. 
On the evacuation of the island by the 
English he returned, and in 1798 was chosen 
member of the Council of Five Hundred by 
the electors of Golo, after a severe contest 
and a succession of riots, ending in a double 
return, which was finally decided in his 
favour. He continued a member of the 
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Council of Five Hundred till its forcible 
dissolution on the 18th Brumaire by Na- 
poleon. None of the members exhibited 
greater energy in opposition to that military 
revolution than Arena, who was reported and 
currently believed at the time to have rushed 
at Napoleon with a dagger, and exclaimed, 
that if Corsica had produced a Cajsar, it 
should also have a Brutus. Arena denied 
the charge of attempting assassination, in a 
letter to the journals in the following month ; 
and he repeated the denial in a letter to the 
Italian journals in May, 1815, having been 
deprived of the opportunity of making his 
contradiction sufficiently public during the 
whole interval of Napoleon’s power between. 
The consequence of his opposition to the 
revolution of the 18th Brumaire was, that 
with thirty-six other rei)ublioan members he 
was condemned to deportation to French 
Guiana ; but public opinion was against the 
execution of the sentence, and Arena was 
finally allowed to retire to Leghorn, where 
he spent the remainder of his life in quiet. 
He was accustomed to resort to a favourite 
coffee-house, where he might constantly be 
heard maintaining his old republican opinions, 
and was always prophesying the establish- 
ment of a European democratic common- 
wealth. His death is stated in the “ Biogra- 
phic IJniversellc ” to have taken place in 
1829, but llenucci, in his “ History of Cor- 
sica,” gives the 19th of April, 1882, as the 
date of the event. Though he had many 
opportunities of enriching himself during the 
revolutionary times in France, he closed his 
career in honourable poverty, (llenucci, 
Storia di Corsica^ Bastia, 1883, i. 227. 290, 
&c., ii. 13. 151, &c. ; liioyraphie des 

Ilommes Vivnnts^ i. 103. ; liiographie Uni- 
rerseUe^ edit, of 1843, ii. 178.) T. W. 

AllE'NA, GIUSEPPE, a Neapolitan mu- 
sician, born at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, was the author of several success- 
ful operas ; among them “ Achille in Sciro,” 
produced at Home in 1738; “ Tigrane,” at 
Venice in 1741 ; “ Alessandro in Persia,” at 
London in 1741; and “ Farnace,” at Horae 
in 1742. (Gerber, Lexicon dcr Tonhiinstler.^ 

E T 

ARE'NA, GIUSEPPE, brother of Bar- 
tolommeo, w’as a native of Corsica. At the 
age of twenty-one years he was appointed 
chef de bataillon, on the first organisation of 
the national guard. He served in the cam- 
paign of Italy, during which he attained the 
rank of adjutant-general, and distinguished 
himself at the siege of Toulon in 1793. In 
the year 1796 he was elected deputy to the 
council of five hundred from the department 
of Goto. He afterwards became chief of 
brigade of the gendarmerie, but resigned this 
post on the revolution of the 18th Brumaire, 
in order to avoid serving under the orders of 
Napoleon. On the 9th of November, 1800, 
he was arrested at the opera on the charge of 
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being concerned with Ceracchi, Topino-Le- 
brun, Demerville, and Diana, in a plot to 
assassinate the first consul on that night, and 
delivered over to the criminal tribunal of 
Paris. The process was much delayed by 
the want o,' direct evidence of his criminality, 
and it is supposed that he would have been 
acquitted, but for the attempt made by the 
explosion of the infernal machine on the 
24th of December following. This second 
attempt, however, hastened the proceedings, 
and led to his condemnation on the 9th of 
January, 1801. He was executed on the 
30th of the same month. The whole process 
has been printed under the title “Procos 
instruit par le Tribunal Criminel du De- 
parteraent de la Seine centre Demerville, 
Ceracchi, Arena et autres, prevenus de 
Conspiration contre la Personne du Premier 
Consul Bonaparte,” Paris, 1801, 8vo. (L’w- 
rydopedie des Gens du Monde; llabbe, 
JJiogruphie des Contempnrnins ; Arnault, 
JJioyraphie des Confemporains ; liioyrapkie 
Modenie.) J. W. J. 

ARE'NA or HARENA, JACOBUS 
DE, a civilian, who lived about the end of 
the thirteenth and the beginning of the four- 
teenth centuries. It is not known in what 
country he was born : some of the ordinary 
authorities say he was a native of Parma, 
others that he was a Belgian. He is said to 
have taught civil law at Padua in the year 
1300. He wrote several treatises on branches 
of the civil law, which arc in the collections 
of the works of the minor civilians. Those 
which have come under the notice of the 
present writer are — 1. “ De Prmceptis Judi- 
cuiri,” Tractatus TracUttnum, tom. iii. p. ii. f. 
34.; consisting of twenty -three sections, and 
containing remarks on practice in relation to 
jurisdiction, the forms of judgments, appeals, 
he. 2. “ De Cessione Actionum,” ih. f. 74. ; 
consisting of eighty-six sections, and. like the 
other, relating to practice. 3. “ De Excus- 
sionibus Bonorum,” ib. f. 141.; consisting of 
thirty-six sections, and treating of execution 
against the property of a debtor. I’his tract 
is also contained in the collection published 
at Amsterdam in 1669, called “ Benvenuti 
Stracchm aliorumque Jurisconsultorum de 
Mercatura, Cambiis, &c.,” and in the “ Trac- 
tatus de Fidejussoribus ” (1607) of Hippo- 
lytus Marcilius. 4. “ De Sequestrationibus,” 
Tr. Tracts tit. sup., f. 143.; consisting of 
tw^enty-six sections, relating, like the pre- 
ceding work, to the practice of debtor and 
creditor. This also is in the collections of 
Straccha and Marcilius. 5. “ De Expensis 
in Judicio factis,” Tr. Tract., ut sup., f. 394.; 
consisting of twenty-six sections. In the 
title of this tract the author is called “ Par- 
mensis,” and “ V. I. D. Doctor of Civil and 
Canon Law.” 6. “ De Positionibus,” Tr, 
Tract, iv. f. 3. ; consisting of forty -four sec- 
tions. This is also a work of practice, and 
professes, in the preface, to have been sug- 
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gested by the demand for such a book for the 
use of professional lawyers. It might be 
called an essay on pleading. 7. ** De Com- 
missariis,** viii. p. i. f. 191.; consisting of 
fifty-three sections, and relating to testaments 
and their execution. 8. “ Solennis Tractatus de 
Quaestionibus,” iAxi.p. i. f. 291.; consisting 
of fifteen sections, and relating to the forms 
of administering the torture. 9. “De Ban- 
nitis,” ih, f. 355.; consisting of fifty sections, 
relating to the punishment of banishment, 
and incidentally to that of transportation. 
(J ocher, Allgem. Gehhrten- Lexicon ; Wor^s 
referred to above.) J. II. B. 

ARENAS. [Egas, Anequin de.] 
AREND, BALTHASAR, was the sou of 
Caius Arend, or more correctly Arents, a 
distinguished divine ; he was bora at Neudorf, 
in the duchy of Holstein, about 1640. After 
having studied divinity at Jena, Leipzig, and 
several other German universities, as well as 
at Copenhagen, he became minister at Del- 
menhorst, in the present duchy of Oldenburg, 
where he lived from 1GG8 till 1G7.), when he 
was appointed minister at Berdum in Ost- 
friesland. He died there in 1687. He is 
sometimes called “Gluckstadiensis,” from 
which, however, we must not conclude that 
he was born at Gliickstadt, where his father 
was minister from 1G54 till 1G78. He wroU 
several works on divinity, of which the prin- 
cipal are : — 1. “Gcistlicher Kr leg, das Him 
melreich niit Gewalt zu stiirmcn,” (rliick- 
stadt, 1G71, 12mo. 2. “ Geistlicher Friedi 

niit Gott,” Gliickstadt, 1G71, 12mo. ; these 
are two sermons. He published some other 
sermons, the most remarkable of which is : 
— 3. “I)es Leibes and dcr Seelen Zustand 
nach dem Tode,” Gliickstadt, 177G, 4to. This 
is a funeral sermon on the death of Anton 
Giinthcr, the last count of Oldenburg. 4. 
“Disputatio Historico-Theologica de Re- 
Burrectione ('liristi, adversus llsereticos et 
Hostes alios,” Strassburg, 1G64, ^to. He left 
three MSS. in German, two of wliich treat of 
the history and geography of Ostfriesland, 
and tlie tliird, “Exilium Mortis” or “Her 
Todes-Vertreiber,” is a collection of two 
thousand three hundred religious and moral 
sentences, in two volumes in 4to. These 
MSS. are in the archives of Aurich, the 
capital of Otsfricsland. Arend is the editor of 
J. V. Audrejc, Vox Libera (tie Stain Ec^ 
chsicp Lutheravee Corruptissitno'), &c. Gliick- 
stadt, 1067, 12mo. (Mollerus, Cimhria Li- 
terata^ vol. i. p. 20.) W. P. 

AREND, or more correctly ARENTS, 
CAILTS or KAY, was born on the 1st of 
December, 1G14, at Hanrovc, a royal castle 
in Holstein, of which his father George, 
preptor of the King of Denmark, was the 
governor. In 1 633 he went to the univer- 
sity of Rostock, where he studied divinity 
under the celebrated Lauremberg, and only 
one year after entering the university, he gave 
private lectures on logic and metaphysics. 
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In 1636 he went to Gbthaborg in Sweden, as 
instructor to the children of a wealthy mer- 
chant, and in 1639 he married Maria Braun, 
the daughter of an alderman of that city. In 
he same year he was appointed minister at 
Hendorf in Holstein ; in 1654 he became 
dean at Gliickstadt, and in 1661 minister of 
the royal chapel of that town, which office 
he held till 1678, when he was appointed 
minister at Meldorf, and superintendent of 
the church in the district of Ditmarschen. 
He died at Meldorf on the 14tli of March, 
1691. He was the father of Balthasar Arend, 
the divine, and John George Arend, a phy- 
sician. 

Caius Arend was an orthodox, and very 
laborious divine, and endured many hard- 
ships and moral sutierings during the Thirty 
Years* War. In 1643 his house was burned 
by the Swedes ; he was robbed of all his 
property, and narrowly escaped assassination. 
His symbol was “Geduld frisst den Teufel ” 
(Patience devours the devil). Moller gives 
a complete catalogue of his theological pro- 
ductions, most of wliich are sermons, the 
principal of which are: — 1. “ LJebimg dcs 
Klcinen Catcchismi, in Fragen und Antwort 
vor die Kinder,” Gliickstadt, 1648, 12mo. ; 
2. “Der Herrscher des Lehens und I'odes,” 
Gliickstadt, 1653, 4to. ; 3. “Der XGT. 
Psalm,” Gliickstadt, 1G63, 12mo. ; 4. “Gold- 
hauiis Ghristlicher imd von Gott gesegneter 
Ehefrauen,” Gluckstadt, 1666, 12mo. ; 5. 
“Drei Schbnc Amarantlien auf den Sarg 
Dr. Ghristiani von Stiicken,” Gliickstadt, 
1685, 4to. All these are sermons. A short 
time before his deatli, he ordered that the 
text of his funeral sermon should be Job, xix. 
25 — 27., and he Avrote his meditations on 
this text, Avhich were afterwards published 
by the Rev. Henry Hahn, together with his 
funeral sermon upon Arend. ^loller mentions 
several other A rends, who Avrote on divinity, 
but they are only important for tlie ecclesias- 
tical history of the ducliics of Schleswig and 
Holstein. (Mollerus, Cimbria Literata, i. 20 
— 21.) W. P. 

ABENDS, JAN, a Dutch painter, born 
at Dordrecht in 1738. His father Avas a sur- 
geon, and he Avas the brother of the poet 
Roelof Arends. He first learned painting 
of J. Ponse at Dordrecht, and afterwards 
studied some lime at Amsterdam. After his 
return home he commenced as a painter of 
all subjects, but subsequently almost confined 
himself to marine pieces. From Dordrecht 
he went to Middelburg, where he lived some 
years, and he was chiefly occupied in mak- 
ing drawings of country houses, some of 
which he etched himself, others have been 
engraved by hb’ench artists. He died in 
1805 at Dordrecht. (Van Eynden and Van- 
der Willigen, Vadcrhunlschc Schilderkunsf, 
Sf'c. ; Nagler, A^eucs Allgemeine.s Kiinstler 
Lexicon.) R. N. W. 

ARENSBECK, PEDER DIERK, a 
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Swedish scholar, and a native of Nerike, was Paul V. to the bishopric of Tortona. He 
probably horn in the beginning of the seven- held that see for twenty-four years, ending 
teenth century. After having completed his with his death in 1644 ; and during that long 
studies of the classical and oriental languages period he distinguished himself highly, not 
in the universities of Sweden, he vLsited only for his activity in the literature of his 
several foreign universities at the expense of professionandforhispatronageofJiterarymen, 
Queen Christina. After his return to his but for the earnestness and zeal with which 
native country he was appointed professor of he performed the ordinary duties of his 


classical and oriental languages in the gym- 
nasium at Strcngiuis. In 1656 he became 
minister at St. Catherine’s at Stockholm, 
where he died in 1673. 

A new Swedish translation of the Bible 
having become necessary, bishop John Mat- 
thiii engaged Arensbeck to co-operate in this 
undertaking, and Arensbeck accepted the pro- 
posal. An account of the principles which 
Arensbeck observed in translating is given 
in his little work, “ Specimen Conciliatiouis 
Lingiiaruni ex nativis earundem Propricta- 
tihus, in Textus aliquot Sacros ad veram et 
coiivenieiiteni Lingua? SiiecicfcVersioiiem De- 
ductuin, et (.’eTisurie literatoruin Kxhibitiiin,” 
Strenguiis, 1648, 4to. 'J'liis work is not in 
the library of the British Museum. (Adelunp 
in his Supplfuncnt to Jdchcr’s AUgcmehws 
Gel chrtni- Lexicon, refers to Fant, Histona 
Literatnree Gr(rr(e hi S tied a.') W. I*. 

A RENTS. [Auknd.] 

A 11 E PO L, S A M LIE J >. [ A hipol, S a muel. ] 

A'RESAS (’ApfVas), a Lueanian, pro- 
bably of Croton, who succeeded Tydas as 
the head of the Pythagorean school of phi- 
losophy. Beyond this fact nothing is known 
of him. He wrote a work on the nature of 
man (Ilepl ^ver^us ^AvOpcaitov), of hieh a 
mont is iircservcd in Stohjeus. From this 
fragment it appears, tliat Aresas considered 
the soul of iiiun to consist of three parts, 
reason, passion, and propensities. ( Tanibli- 
chus, De V^tta Ptjthatjonr, c. 36.; Stoba'us, 
Kclogcc Vh/sictr^ i. 847. cd. Ilecrcn.) L. S. 

AHE'Sl, PA'OIA), an Italian ecclesiastic, 
possessed for a considerable time no mean 
reputation as a writer on practical theology. 
His father, a noble Milanese, liaving been 
appointed podesta of Cremona, he was horn 
in that city about the year 1.574. In early 
youth he entered the order of Thccitiiie 
Clerks Regular, and assumed thenceforth the 
name of Paolo instead of that of Cesare, 
which he had received in baptism. His pre- 
cocious learning gained for him, before he 
had completed his twenty-fourth year, a 
lectureship in philosophy and theology at 
Naples ; and he afterw^ards taught theology 
at Rome, devoting special attention to homi- 
letics. He was not less successful in the 
practice of sacred eloquence than in teaching 
its theory. His fame as a preacher spread 
all over Italy, although he laboured under 
natural impediments which might have alto- 
gether stopped the career of any one less en- 
thusiastic and resolute. In 1620, when he 
was confessor at Turin to the Princess Isa- 
belle of Savoy, he w'as appointed by Pope 
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office. He was a voluminous writer, both in 
Latin and in Italian, and left a large number 
of manuscripts unpublished. 'J’he following 
archis published Latin works: — 1 . “In Libros 
Aristotelis de Generatione et De Corruptione,” 
Milan, 1617, 4to. 2. “ De Aipijc Transfor- 
matione in Sacriticio Missjc,” Tortona, 1622, 
Antwerp, 1628, 8vo. 3. “ Constitutio Syno- 
dalis,” Tortona, 1623, 4to. 4. “ De Cantici 
Canticoriim Sensu, Velitatio Bina,” Milan, 
1640, 4to. 5. “ Vclitationcs Sex in Ajmcalyp- 
sini,” Milan, 1647, fol. Hisworksin Italian are 
greatly more voluminous ; and of those in the 
following list there is hardly any, which did 
not pass through several editions in the 
course of the seventeenth century. An 
emmieration of editions, with fuller details 
as to the contents of each work, will be 
found in Mazziichelli : — 1. “Arte di pre- 
dicar Bene,” Venice, 1611, 4to.; his first 
publication, containing the matter of his 
lectures on homilctii'S at Rome. 2. “ Iin- 
presc Sacrc, con 'rrijilicati Discorsi illustrate 
ed arricchite,” the author’s largest and most 
esteemed work. The substance of it was 
twice published at Wrona, 1613 and 1615, 
in one volume 4to. Afterwards it was re- 
written and enlarged to seven volumes 4to., 
which were puhlislied as foJJoM's: — vols. i. 
and ii. at Milan, 1621, 162.5, at Tortona 
and A'enicc, 1629; vols. iii., iv., and v., at 
Tortona, 1630; vol. vi., at Tortona, 1634; 
vol. vii., at Tortona, 1635. I’o the first 
hook of the first volume the author made an 
addition, called “ La Peiina Rallilata,” Milan, 
1626, fob; and, as a supplement to the whole 
work, he published an eighth volume of a 
polemical cast, entitled “ Retroguardia in 
I)ifesa di Se Stesso, con iin 7’rattato dell’ 
Arte e Scienza Irnpresistica,” (Jenoa, 1640, 
4to. 7’hcrc is a Latin translation of a great 
part of the “Sucre Imprese,” published at 
Frankfurt in 1700, ITol, and 1702, in three 
volumes folio. 3. “ Della Triholazione e suoi 
Rimcdj,” Tortona, 1624, 2 vols., 4to. 4. 

“ Pancgirici Fatti in Diverse Occasioni,” 
seventeen in number, collected into one 
volume, Milan, 1644, 8vo. 5. “Guida dell* 
Aninia Orante, o sia Prattica dell’ Orazione 
Mentale,” Tortona, 1623. (Mazziichelli, 
Scrittori tV Italia ; Ghilini, Teatro d' lluomini 
Letterati, 1647, i. 182.; IJghelli, /faha Sacra, 
in Episcopis Derthonensihus.) W. S. 

AllESON, JON, the last Roman Catholic 
bishop in Iceland, was born in 1 484 at Grita 
in the district of Eyafiord. Harboe in his 
“History of the Reformation in Iceland,” 
gives a genealogical table drawn up by 
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Afeson himself* in which he traces his 
descent downward from Adam, from whom 
he makes himself the eighty-fifth. He lost his 
father early, and had to support his mother 
hy daily labour, though his maternal uncle, 
£inar Isleifsson, was abbot of the neighbour- 
ing monastery of Munkathveraa. In his 
extreme poverty he was often on the point of 
becoming a sheep-stealer, and was only pre- 
vented by the remonstrances of his mother. 
His uncle h 'd him taught to read and write 
and to “sing in Latin,” but his education 
never extended so far as to understand that 
language, which was, it appears, at that 
period a most unusual accomplishment for 
the priests of Iceland, though, of course, the 
service was in Latin. When about the age 
of twenty he took holy orders, and was ap- 
pointed priest of Helgastad in Reikiadal. He 
was taken under the patronage of Bishop Gott- 
skalk of Holum, a fierce and warlike prelate, 
and twice sent by him on missions to Norway, 
by his conduct in which he appears to have 
acquired such reputation among his col- 
leagues, that after the death of Gottskalk he 
was chosen by them first “ Dispensator,” 
then “ Officialis, ” and finally, in 1522, when 
the canons of Trondhiem or Drontheim con- 
ceded to the clergy of Holum the power of 
electing a successor to Gottskalk, was raised 
to the bishopric. The nine preceding bishops 
had all been foreigners, and it was a hundred 
and eighty -six years since the diocese had been 
governed by an Icelander. The elevation of 
Areson, however, excited discontent, and one 
priest, of the name of Bodvar, entered a pro- 
test against his election on the ground of his 
ignoranceof liUtin, to which Areson, who was 
the best Icelandic poet of his time, replied in 
Icelandic verse. A more formidable oppo- 
sition was that of Oginund, bishop of Skal- 
holt, the other Icelandic diocese, who on 
some pretence that it was to himself that 
the canons of Drontheim had conceded the 
privilege of filling up the vacant sec, marched 
against his newly-elected colleague at the 
head of three hundred armed men. Areson 
took refuge on board a German ship in the 
port of Kolbeinsaar, which, setting sail, w’as 
driven by a storm to the coast of Greenland. 
During his absence Ogmund called together 
the clergy of Holum and forced them to elect 
a nominee of his own, which they did una- 
nimously with the exception of one, who, by 
Ogmund’s orders, was torn from the altar 
of the cathedral, to which he had fled for 
refuge, and dragged for several miles at a 
horse’s tail. The cause was finally heard 
before Archbishop Glaus and the canons of 
Drontheim, when Ogmund brought forward 
a charge against Areson of having decamped 
from his diocese with the treasures of the 
see, and employed them for his own behoof : 
but Areson, who had returned to Holum im- 
mediately after Ogmund left it, brought 
ample proof that he had buried the treasures. 


before his departure, in the cathedral, as the 
only way of securing them from the rapacity 
of the Bishop of Skalholt. The violence of 
Ogmund was universally condemned. The 
canons, though unwilling at first to sanction 
the precedent of a bishop without Latin, con- 
firmed the election of Areson as a sort of 
recompense for the persecution he had suf- 
fered, and in 1524 he was consecrated bishop 
of Holum. The next years of his life were 
occupied with quarrels of his own with some 
of the leading men of Iceland, in which he 
was no less violent than his episcopal adver- 
sary had been, and in fact such a course of 
action seems to have been at that time the 
ordinary one for an Icelandic bishop. A 
more trying period w’as approaching. Oddur 
Gottskalksson, the son of the predecessor and 
patron of Areson, but a very different cha- 
racter from his father, had w hile in Denmark 
heard of the doctrines of Imther, had gone 
and studied at Wittenberg, and had returned 
a concealed Reformer to Iceland, where he 
converted Oddur Eiolfsson, who began trans- 
lating the New Testament into Icelandic. 
The Reformers worked for some time in 
secret, as Areson and Ogmund were difficult 
men to deal with ; but the same doctrines had 
made their way to the ruling country, and in 
1540, royal letters arrived from Frederick 
III. of Denmark, commanding the adoption 
of different measures preparatory to the in- 
troduction of Lutheranism. Areson adopted 
a daring tone of opposition in the “ Althing” 
or annual public assembly of the Icelanders. 
He drew up a document in reply to the royal 
letter, in which the Althing denied the au- 
thority of the king to act as their religious 
head, though they acknowledged his civil 
power. At first many of tlie clergy were 
willing to sign this, but ultimately they all 
refused ; the only signatures attached to it 
were those of Areson and many of the lead- 
ing laymen, the Bishop of Skalholt, Gissur 
Einarsson, successor of Ogmund, being already 
a Lutheran, and appointed for that very rea- 
son. The king invited Areson and Einars- 
son to Copenhagen to consult on the subject 
of the changes to be introduced in religion, 
but the Bishop of Holum found an excuse, 
and sent deputies, who were compelled 
when at Copenhagen to swear obedience to 
the king in religious matters. Areson was 
again invited and again excused himself, and 
for some years the same kind of coquetting 
went on between the king and the bishop, 
each unwilling apparently to take a decisive 
step, and the bishop of course very unwilling 
to put himself in the king’s power. The in- 
fluence of Areson was very great in the island, 
and was much supported by that of his chil- 
dren, of whom he had six, most of whom 
were intermarried in the leading families. 
At his first appointment to his cure in Rci- 
kiadal he h^ taken a mistress, Helga, the 
daughter of Sigurd, who remained with 
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him up to his death. One of their chil- 
dren, Are, was noted for his knowledge of 
German and Latin and of jurisprudence, was 
highly popular, and was “ Lagman ” or chief 
judicial officer of the island from 1530 to 
1541. At length, in 1548, on the death of 
Gissur Einarsson, whose power and popu- 
larity Areson appears to have been fearful of 
coping with, the storm which had been long 
collecting burst The king again summoned 
Areson to Copenhagen ; the bishop sent no 
excuse or reply of any kind, but made an 
armed incursion into the Protestant diocese 
of Skalholt, to which Martin Einarsson, a 
Reformer, who had spent nine years in Eng- 
land, from the age of nine to that of eighteen, 
had been appointed. In 1549. the king, in 
return for his continued contumacy, declared 
him an outlaw, and he replied by sending 
two of his sons. Are the Lagman and Biorn, 
on another expedition against Skalholt, from 
which they returned with Bishop Martin 
their prisoner. Areson treated his episcopal 
captive with much indignity, employing him 
for some days to beat stockfish. He then 
took him with him to the towm of Skalholt 
and made use of him to (mforce its surrender. 
There he re-consecrated the cathedral, which 
he assumed to have been desecrated by Pro- 
testant service, and ordered the body of 
Gissur Einarsson to be taken up from its 
grave and thrown out of consecrated ground. 
While he was carrying on these proceed- 
ings, he sent a letter to the King of Denmark 
couched in a very loyal strain, and endea- 
vouring to give a favourable impression of 
his acts. lie is reported at the same time to 
have sent messengers to the Emperor of Ger- 
many and the King of England to offer them 
the possession of Iceland, on condition of 
their pledging themselves to maintain the 
Roman Catholic faith in it ; but there was 
then so much intercourse between England 
and Iceland, that it is difficult to believe that 
Areson could have been ignorant that Ed- 
ward VI. was in favour of the Reformation. 
Before iin answer could arrive from either 
the fate of Iceland was decided at the battle 
of Saudafell, in which Areson and his sons, 
who were at the head of a force of about 
ninety men, and had been ravaging the es- 
tates of a landholder of the name of Dade 
Gudmundsson,were attacked by Gudmundsson 
and the royal party, consisting of from sixty 
to eighty men. Gudmundsson having offered 
pardon to his opponents on condition of their 
returning to their allegiance, took advantage 
of the opportunity afforded by the delibera- 
tion of some of them on his offer to attack 
the remainder, whom he routed and drove 
into a churchyard. Areson and his sons re- 
tired into the church and shut the doors, and 
when they were burst open, the bishop was 
found on his knees before the altar in a 
priest’s habit. No person was slain in the 
encounter, though many were wounded. 
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Areson and his sons were taken to Skalholt, 
where they were brought to trial and con- 
demned, refusing to answer to the accusation. 
Legally, they ought to have been reserved 
to the next Althing or annual meeting, but 
their captors were apprehensive of a rescue ; 
and while deliberating on what course they 
should adopt, an old priest observed that “ the 
axe and the ground would keep them in the 
safest custody.” As Martin Einarsson, who had 
been released by the result of the battle, im- 
mediately assented, that opinion prevailed, and 
the prisoners were ordered to prepare for death. 
Are the Lagman was offered his life if he would 
promise not to attempt to revenge the day, but 
he refused ; and Areson, on receiving a similar 
offer, replied, “ My sons followed me, and 
1 will follow them.” The bishop and his two 
sons were accordingly beheaded on the 7th of 
November, 1550. The peasantry some time 
after beset Christian Skrivere, who had 
been one of the most active agents in their 
death, and killed him with his son and twelve 
of his servants, one of whom had been the 
executioner, at the village of Kirkiuboliim. 
Sixteen of the murderers of Christian fled to 
England, where it is said they were received 
and protected by Queen Mary; the remainder 
were not pursued wdth much activity by the 
King of Denmark, who apparently considered 
that the captr)rs of Areson would have done 
better to keep him prisoner till they should 
receive his orders. After his death Pro- 
testantism w'as easily establislied. 

Areson is considered the best Icelandic 
poet of his time. He has also the honour of 
being the first introducer of the art of print- 
ing into his native island. About 1528 be 
invited thither from Sweden John Matthia?, 
a priest, to assist him as a Latin secretary ; 
and he also employed him as a printer, Mat- 
thiic being well skilled in that art, which 
finally turned out the most effectual means 
of promoting the spread of Protestantism in 
Iceland. In 1530, Areson caused to be 
printed at Bredebolstad a “ Manualc Pasto- 
runi,” the existence of wdiich is only knowm 
from its being matter of record, all copies of 
the book having di.sappeared. A poem en- 
titled “ Pinslargnltr,” or “ Lamentation for 
the Passion,” and a paraphrase of the 51st 
Psalm by Areson are inserted in Thor- 
laksson’s “ Visabok,” published in 1612. Va- 
rious poems by him relating to the different 
occurrences of his life are given in Harboe’s 
“ History of the Reformation in Iceland,” but 
it must be owned that it is difficult for a 
foreign reader to perceive in them any traces 
of the poetical genius attributed to the author 
by Icelandic critics. (Harboe, Af handling 
vm Reformationen i Island in Skrifter som 
udi det Kiubenhavnske Selskab af lardoms og 
Videnskabers Elskere ere frenilagtc og oplctste^ 
V. 221, &c., vii. 1, &c. ; Finnus Johannaci, 
or Finn Jonsson, Historia Kccleaiastica Is- 
landicB, ii. 644—724.) T. W. 
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ARESTI, FLORIA'NO, organist of the 
metropolitan church of Bologna, -was born 
there towards the end of the seventeenth 
century. He produced the following operas: 
— “ Crisippo ” at Ferrara in 1710 ; “ In- 
ganno si vince,” at Bologna in 1710 ; “Enig- 
ma diseiolta,” at Bologna in 1710 ; “Cos- 
tanza in ciniento colla Crudelta,” at Venice 
in 1712 11 Trionfodi Pallade in Arcadia,” 

at Uologna in 171 ( 5 . lie died in 1719 . (Fun- 
tuzzi, Srrittori ISoIogncsi.') E. T. 

ARET./E'IJS ( ’Aperotos ), one of the 
most valuable of the ancient Greek phy- 
sicians wlu'se works are still extant, is 
generally supposed to have been a native of 
Cappadocia. Nothing is known of the events 
of his life, nor have w'e any direct testimony 
respecting his date, on which point there has 
been an extraordinary difference of opinion 
among modern critics, for, while Vossius 
thinks that he w'as a very ancient writer and 
lived long before the period of the Roman 
emperors, others have supposed that he 
wrote as late as the fourth or iiftli century 
after Christ. It can, however, be proved 
indirectly, but w itli tolerable certainty, that 
both tliese conjectures are unfounded, and 
that Areticus j)robably lived in the first or 
second century after Christ. VossUis founds 
his opinion on the fact of Areticus having 
used the Ionic dialect in his writings ; but 
this is by no means sufficient to prove his 
point, as Arrian w’rote his “ Indica” in the 
same dialect in the second century after 
Christ. Besides, it is only necessary to ex- 
amine the sense of his works, as well as their 
language, in order to see that there is abun- 
dant internal evidence to prove tliat Aretsous 
must have wu’itten after the beginning of the 
Christian jcra. He not only refers to the 
famous antidote of ^Mithridates, hut also to 
the Theriaea Androinaclii (which he calls 
by the names ij and ij dm 

Oripluv), the inventor of which lived in the 
reign of the Emperor Nero, a. v. 54 — 08. 
From his never mciitioiiiiig Galen, it seems 
probable that he lived before liini, that is, 
before the middle of the second century after 
Christ ; and though it seems very strange 
that Galen, wdio has quoted so many insig- 
nificant physicians, should not once mention 
Aretfcus, and therefore it may be argued 
that the works of Arctirus wore not extant 
in Galen’s time, yet it is equally strange 
( although undoubtedly true ), that many 
other ancient physicians passed {)ver the 
writings of Arctujus, as if apparently un- 
known to them. In fact both his works and 
his personal history seem to have lain in 
singular obscurity in anciept times, insomuch 
that he is only alluded to by three ancient 
writers — the author of a work ascribed 
to Dioscorides, Aetius, and Paulus .®gineta. 
Though no particulars of his life are known, 
it has been observed that, from his mention- 
ing Falernian and other Italian wines, he 
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seems to have either travelled, or to have 
lived in a country that enjoyed a free com- 
munication with Italy and Rome. It has 
been much disputed to w'hich medical sect 
(if to any) Aretscus belonged. Le (Merc, 
Wigan, Haller, and others suppose that he 
belonged to the Pneumatici; and indeed it 
is impossible to overlook the traces of the 
doctrines of this sect that are found in his 
works. Petit, Osterhausen, and Ackcrinunn, 
however, think that the passages brought 
forward in support of this opinion are not 
sufficiently conclusive to prove the point. 
Sprengel takes a middle course, and tries 
to reconcile the two opinions by supposing 
that he was brought up in the principles of 
the Pneumatici, and afterwards embraced 
.those of the Eclcctici. Pcrliaps, however, he 
may more properly be said to have belonged 
to no sect, or, in other w ords, to have been 
an Eclectic (as Heeker says) in the highest 
sense of the term, meaning, not a person who 
ranked himself among (he “Eclcctici,” but 
one who followed implicitly the doctrines of 
no particular school, but chose from different 
sects ^whatever opinions he thought most 
agreeable to truth. With respect to his use 
of the Ionic dialect, it can hardly he sup- 
posed that this was quite natural to him ; 
probably it nas rather adopted in imitation 
of the style of the Father of Medicine, in the 
same way as Arrian is supposed to have 
imitated Ctesias in his “ Indica,” mentioned 
above ; and as a few years 'ago a medical 
treatise was published at Athens by a modern 
Greek, w'ritten in the Ionic dialect from the 
same motives. Ilis stjle has been very much 
admired, particularly for the graphic liveli- 
ness of his descriptions ; and his chapter on 
Kai)<ros, or “ Brain-Fever,” has been made the 
subject of one of Sir Henry Halford’s elegant 
Essays. 

Aret.'cus appears to have written some 
medical w'orks on Fevers, Surgery, Piiannacy, 
and the Diseases of Women, which are no 
longer extant. His only remaining w’ork 
consists of eight books : tW'O Ilept Kirioov Kal 
'^.yjfjLiicav TladdSy (“ On the C'auses and 

Symptoms of Acute Affections”) ; twa) Ilcpl 
Airily Kal 'S.’qjx^lfav Xpoviwy TlaOcSv (“ On the 
Clauses and Symptoms of Cffironic Affec- 
tions ”); two Tlept Q^puTreias TJaduy 

(“ Oil the Cure of Acute Affections”); and 
tw'o Ilepl &€pairela5 Xpovicoy Tladosu (“ On the 
(^ure of Chronic Affections”). The arrange- 
ment of the w^ork is very inconvenient, as 
the description of the different diseases is 
separated from the treatment ; some of the 
chapters are lost, and the text is still in rather 
an unsatisfactory state. 

The following sketch of the contents of 
the valuable work of Aretseus, and of his 
practice, is by the late learned Dr. Becker of 
Berlin, 

“ AretJEus regarded a knowledge of the 
structure and functions of the body as a 
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necessary step towards the ,stu4y of disease He frequently etnploycd emetics^ purga« 

bis anatomical remarits, however, betray tives, and clysters; tod he was aware that 
sufficiently the imperfect state of this sci- emetics not only evacuate the contents of the 
' ence in. his time. He concurred with the stomach and intestines, but derive a great 
Pueumatic physicians and the Stoic philoso- part of their ed^acy from the shock whiqh ' 
pbers, in believing the heart to be * the prln- the act of vomiting produces in those parts. ^ 
eiple of life and strength,* and the seat of He was fbnd of blood-lettipg in chronic as 
the soul. He gave a iUll account of the dis- well as acute diseases, but cautious with 
tribution of the vena portarum^ and regarded gard to the quantify of blood which he toCk 
all veins as haying their origin in the liver ; away : he advises the blood to be stopped 
he also was aware of the numerous comma- before fainting supervenes ; and recommends 
nications which exist in various parts of the not to take away too much blood at one bleed- 
venous system, which led him to refute the ing in apoplexy. He also mentions the prac- 
notion that particular veins in the arm are tice of opening a vein on the back of the 
connected with particular internal organs, hand ; and he practised the operation of 
and the oons^nences which were drawn arteriotomy. He employed cupping-glasses 
from this notion as to blood-letting. Are- and leeches ; and(|^e is the drst author who 
tceus looked upon the liver as the organ de8-«| mentions blistering with cantharides : as he 
fined to prepare the blood, and the spleen as recommends this practice as preferable to 
fitted to purify that fluid. He regarded both other rubefacients, without mentioning it,. as 
the ctomach and colon as organs of digestion, having been formerly in use, it appears pro- 
and bestowed much attention on the morbid bab^e that wc are indebted to him for this 
affections of the latter organ. He knew that most important remedy ; nor had the ten- 
the kidneys had a glandular structure. He dency which it sometimes has to injure the 
stated the nerves to be the organs of sensation flinctions of the urinary organs escaped his 
and motion. The fact that injuries of the observation ; he enjoins, therefore, milk to 
head are apt to produce pai^ytic affections be drank in large quantities before the blister 
on the opposite side did not escape his ob- is applied. 

servation, and, in order to account for it, he “ Scarcely any internal medicines were 
stated that the nervous fibres in the brain employed by Aretceus in the treatment of 
form a decussation in the shape of the Greek acute diseases ; but he paid strict attention to 
letter X, whilst the nerves arising from the diet and regimen : among his dietetioal pre- 
spinal marrow proceed directly to the organ scriptions, those on the use of the diflereat 
for which they are designed. Wotwithstand- kin^ of milk deserve to he mentioned. In 
ing these curious remarks on the functions of treating chronic diseases he more frequently 
the nervous system, Aretaeus eviden^y did had recourse to the aid of medicines ; we 
not make any clear distinction between the find him prescribing diuretics, sudorifics, and 
nervous and tendinous parts ; the latter are several of the comi>ound stimulating prepara- * 
undoubtedly alluded to, when he says that, tions which were in vogue in his time. One 
besides the nerves proceeding from the brain, of the substances be most frequently resorted 
there araddiers which pass from one bone to an- to is castoreum, which be regarded as very 
other and are the principal sources of motion, efficacious in various affections of the nervous 
“The descriptions which Aretaeus has system.” (Penny (^ynlopcedia of the Society 
given of the diseases to which the human for the Diffusion of Ustful Knowledge, W, 
economy Is subject are accurate delineations, “ Aretaeus.”) 

evidently taken from nature, and distin- The work of Areteeus was published for 
guished by a peculiar liveliness, elegance, the first time at Venice, 1552, 4to., in a 
and conciseness of diction. He is thought to I^atin translation made by J. P. Crassus 
have excelled all ancient authors, not even from a very corrupt and mutilated MS., 
excepting Hippocrates, in the art of describ- with the title “ Areteci Libri Septem. nunc 
ing diseases, and may still be regarded as a primum e tenebris eruti et in Latinum 
model in this species of literature. His ac- Sermonera conversi a J. P. Crasso.’* It is 
count of^epilepsy, tetanus, acute and chronic often bound up with the same editor*s 
headaches, hsemoptysis, and causus, or burn- translation of Rufus Ephesius “ De Appel- 
ing fever, are peculiarly happy specimens of lationibus Partium Corporis Humaui,** which 
his manner of writing. ^ was published in the same place, size, and 

“In the treatment of diseases, Aretseus date. The first Greek edition of Aretsaua ^ 
regarded experience ai^lihe best guide (ieyaBift is that by J. Qoupyl, Paris, 1564, 8vo., which 
StSdo/eoAos ^ ‘"’tipij'), and he repeatedly refers is more complete than the preceding Latin 
to the necessity of following the' hints which edition ; it is very beautifhlly printed, and is 
nature gives to the physician. His methods said by Choulant^ to be very scarce. It is 
of ‘^treatment seem to have been efiergetio often l^und up with Goupyl's Greek edhigif 
where it appeared necessary, but always sim- of “ Rufus Ephesius,” published in the sapai 
* pie ; and he was averse to that far^o of place, size, and date. A Latin transition 
medicines, to the use of which pome of his executed from this edition (and, ds it^sup- 
contemporturies were addicted. posed, by Goupyl himself), was published in 
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the same year at Paris, 8vo., and has been 
several times reprinted. An edition in Greek 
and Latin -was published at Vienna (Augusta 
Vindelicorum) in 1603, fol., edited by G. 
Henisch, which is a handsomely printed book, 
but is not well spoken of in any other respect. 
In 1 723 a very splendid edition was published 
at the Clarendon press at Oxford, in folio, 
the intrinsic critical merits of which are 
equal to its handsome appearance. It was 
edited by J. Wigan, who corrected the text, 
made a new Latin version, prefixed some 
learned and valuable dissertations, and added 
some critical notes and emendations. There 
is also a good Index Rerum, and a very 
complete Index Verborum by Maittaire. 
Choulant considers this cation to be scarce, 
as only three hundred copies were printed ; 
in England, however, it is not unfrequently 
to be met with, and at a moderate price. In 
1731, Boerhaave published a Greek and Latin 
i‘dition in folio, at Leiden. Great part of 
the work had been printed off in 1719, and 
therefore no use was made of Wigan’s text 
and translation ; it contains, however, Petit’s 
Commentary, (part only of which had been 
previously published at London, 1726, 4^.,) 
Triiler’s Conjectures and Emendations ; and 
some short notes by Jos. Scaliger. The last 
edition of the Greek text of A returns is that 
which forms the twenty-fourth volume 
of Kiihn’s Collection of Greek Medical 
Wnters, Leipzig, 1828. It contains Wigan’s 
text, Latin translation, dissertations, and 
notes ; Triiler’s and Petit’s commentaries ; 
Maittaire’s index ; Ackermann’s “ Ilistoria 
Literaria,” extracted from Ilarles’ edition 
of Fabrioius, “ Bibliotheca Grcoca ; ” and 
an appendix of various readings. Dr. Erme- 
riiis, of Middeiburg in Zeeland, mentions in 
the preface to his edition of Hippocrates, 
“ De Rat. Viet, in Morb. Acut.” Leiden, 
1841, 8vo., that he has for some time been 
preparing a new edition of Aretujus, which 
(judging from the works that he has already 
^ited) is likely to be superior to any of the 
existing editions. A J^atin translation of 
Aretffius is inserted in H. Stephens’ “ Me- 
dicsB Artis Principes,” Paris, fol., 1567, and 
also forms one of the volumes of Haller’s 
Collection of Latin Medical Writers, published 
at Lausanne, 1771, 8vo. His works were 
translated into English by John Moffatt, 
London, 8vo. [1785 or 1786], and the first 
four books by T. F. Reynolds, London, 8vo., 
1837. There is |dso a French translation by 
Reynaud, Paris, 1834, 8vo. ; an Italian one 
by F. Puccinotti, Firenze, 18.36, 8vo. ; and 
a German one by F. O. Dewez, Vienna, 1790, 
1802, 8 VO. Several other works on the sub- 
ject of Aretaeus and his writings are men- 
tioned by Choulant in his ** Handbuch der 
Bucherkunde fur die Aeltere Medicin,” Leip- 
zig, 1841, 8 VO. 

A further account of .the anatomical and 
therapeutical opinions of Aretsens may be 
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found in Le Clerc, Hist de la Mid. ; Wigan, 
Dissertations in his edition of Aretseus ; 
Haller, Bibliotheca Botanicay Anatomical 
Chirurgica, and Medicince Practicce ; Sprengel, 
Hist de la Mid, ; Iscnsee, Geschickte der 
Medicin. W. A. G 

ARETiE'US, DANIEL, a German sculp- 
tor of Corvey in Westphalia, who worked 
in 1455, according to Weinwich (Kunstens- 
Historie i Danmark), at the court of Den- 
mark. Aretscus is supposed to have been 
the artist of the so called Oldenburg horn. 
(Nagler, Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler Lexicon.') 

R. N. W. 

ARETA'PHILA (*Ap€Ta<l>i\a), a woman 
of Gyrene, who lived about the year b. c. 85. 
Plutarch, in his treatise on the virtues of 
^omcn, gives a minute account of her, and 
says that she was worthy to be placed by the 
side of the greatest heroines of antiquity. She 
was a daughter of .®glator and married to 
Phsedimus. Her beauty was as great as her 
virtue, and she was, at the same time, a 
woman of considerable knowledge ; but the 
most prominent feature in her character was 
patriotism. Nicocrates, who at the time had 
set himself up as tyrant of Cyrene, murdered 
the husband of Aretaphila, and then com- 
pelled her to become his wife. Although 
the tyrant did every thing to win her affec- 
tions, she could never forget the murder of 
Pheedimus and the ferocious atrocities which 
the tyrant committed upon her fellow- 
citizens, and she resolved to deliver her 
country from its oppressor by poisoning 
him. She endeavoured, in the meantime, to 
form a conspiracy, that the men of Cyrene 
might be ready to act, as soon as Nicocrates 
should be got rid of; but her scheme was be- 
trayed and reached the ears of Calbia, the 
tyrant’s mother. Aretaphila was tried and 
tortured, but nothing could get a confession 
from her, and the manner in which she de- 
fended herself was so satisfactory, that Nico- 
crutes was deceived, and acquitted her, though 
he refused in future to live with her. A 
short time afterwards, however, hp returned 
to her, and again endeavoured to win her 
favour. She did not resist, but kept her ob- 
ject steadily in view, and as she considered a 
personal misfortune much less than a public 
calamity, she introduced her daughter, a 
very beautiful girl, to Leander, the tyrant’s 
brother, and a voluptuous youth, who pre- 
vailed on Nicocrates to allow him to marry 
her. Aretaphila, Aer daughter, and her 
friends, now exerted all their influence with 
Leander $ they endeavoured to rouse his love 
of liberty, and to excite his fear of his brother. 
The consequence was that Leander bad his 
brother assassinated by one of his slaves ; but 
instead of restoring Cyrene to freedom, he 
began to act himself as tyrant. Aretaphila 
did n«t venture to oppose him openly, hut 
continued to secure his esteem and con- 
fidence. At last she found an opportunity of 
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inducing an African chief of the name of 
Anabus, to make war upon Cyrene, and 
^hen the city was apparently in great danger 
she contrived to bring about an interview 
between Leandcr and Anabus, at which the 
former appeared unarmed and without any 
attendants, except Aretaphila. Leandcr was 
made prisoner according to the plan of Are- 
taphila, and delivered up to the Cyrenicans. 
His grandmother Calbia was burned alive, and 
he himself was sewed up in a sack, and thrown 
into the sea. From this moment Aretaphila, 
although the Cyrenjeans wished her to join 
her fellow-citizens in the government of the 
republic, withdrew to private life, and spent 
her last years in retirement with her friends. 
(Plutarch, Dc Mulierum VirtutibuSy p. 255, &c. 
ed. Frankfurt.) L. S. 

A'RETAS (’Aperas), the name of several 
kings of Arabia, who occur in ancient 
history during the period from about b. c. 
170 to A. D. 40. The following are those 
who are known in history. 

Aretas I. .lived about n. o. 170, and was 
a contemporary of Jason, the high-priest of 
the Jews, but nothing further is known of 
him. (2 Maccab. v. 8.) 

Aretas II., a contemporary of Alexander 
Jannaeus, king of Judaea, (n. c. 106 — 79). 
When (Jaza was besieged by Alexander, 
Aretas assisted the inhabitants. He is prob- 
ably the same Aretas against whom Antiochus 
XII. of Syria, surnamed Dionysus, made war, 
about B. c. 90. Antiochus at first gained 
some advantages, but as he was endeavouring 
to profit by them, he was slain. After the 
death of Antiochus, Aretas reigned over 
I^loele-Syria, being called to th^ government 
by the party who were in possession of Da- 
mascus, and who hated Ptolemajus Mennaeus. 
\lereupon Aretas made an expedition against 
Judsea, and defeated Alexander Jannaeus in a 
battle near a place called Adida, but a treaty 
was concluded between the two kings, and 
Aretas withdrew from Judaea. There are 
some coins of Damascus, on which we read 
the name of a King Aretas, who is surnamed 
Philellen a circumstance which 

strongly favours the opinion that the coins 
refer to Aretas II. and not to Aretas III., the 
contemporary of St. Paul. (Josephus, Jewish 
Antiq, xiii. 13. § 3., 15. § 1, 2. ; Eckhel, 
Doctr, Num, Vet. iii. 330.) 

About the time when Pompey made him- 
self master of Syria, b. c. 65, we again meet 
with an Aretas, king of Arabia, but whether 
be is the same as the conqueror of Antiochus 
XII., or his successor, is uncertain. If he 
was the same, we must suppose that he did 
not remain long in possession of Coele-Syria, 
but was compelled to withdraw from it. Dion 
Cassius relates that Syria previous to be- 
coming a Roman province suffered much 
from his hostility, and that he continued his 
hostile operations agtunst that country even 
after he had been beaten by the Syrians with 
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the assistance of the Romans. The events 
to which Dion Cassius thus briefly alludes are 
related at some length by Josephus. During 
the dispufes between Aristobulus II. and 
Hyreanus in Judaea, Hyreanus, on the advice 
of Antipater, the Idumucan, fled to Aretas, and 
persuaded him to invade Judsa, b. c. 65. 
Aretas came with an army of fifty thousand 
men, defeated Aristobulus, and then laid 
siege to Jerusalem, whither Aristobulus 
withdrew. But after some time Aristobulus 
purchased with four hundred talents the 
assistance of Scaurus, one of the legates of 
Cneius Pompeiiis, who was then in Armenia. 
Scaurus compelled Aretas to raise the siege, 
and returned to Damascus, Aristobulus, 
however, continued the war against Aretas 
and defeated his army at a place called 
Papyron. [ ARisTonuLus II.] According to 
Plutarch, Pompey himself marched against 
Aretas to besiege him in his capital Petra, 
after he had made himself master of Judaea, 
whereas, according to Dion Cassius, he made 
his campaign against the Arabian king and 
defeated him before he entered Syria and 
Palestine. The latter statement seems to be 
correct, as it agrees with the accounts of 
Appiun and Josephus. But Dion Cassius 
appears to be mistaken in stating that 
Pompey completely conquered Aretas, for, 
according to Josephus, who must have had 
good information about these occurrences, 
the war against Aretas was not concluded 
when Pompey left Syria to return to Rome, 
and his legate Scaurus, who remained behind 
in Syria, marched against Petra. But as he 
was unable to reach that town, he ravaged 
the country, which at length induced Aretas 
to purchase a peace for three hundred talents. 
Tills success of Scaurus is commemorated by 
two extant coins, on one of which is the head 
of Pompey: Aretas is represented on his 
knees (llasche, Lexic. Ret Numaricp). The 
coins commemorate the curule eedileship of 
Scaurus, n. c. 68, and therefore Aretas must 
have paid the three hundred talents before that 
year. The Arabs however appear to have still 
made their hostile incursions into Syria, and 
the successors of Scaurus were obliged to 
continue the war against the Arabs. (Jose- 
phus, Jewish Antiq. xiv. 1. § 4, &c , 5, § 1., 
Jewish War, i. 6. § 2. ; Dion Cassius, xxxvii. 
15.; Appian, De Bello Mithrid. 106., Syriaca, 
60. ; Plutarch, Pompeius, 39. 41.) 

Aretas HI. was a contemporary of 
Augustus and Tiberius, ai^ father-in-law of 
Herod Antipas of JudseaL Josephus states 
that the name Aretas was assumed afterwards, 
and that his real name was iEneas. The 
name Aretas, however, is the one by which 
the kings of Arabia are best known. He was 
the successor of Obodas, and is first men- 
tioned in the reign of Augustus in connexion 
with iElius OalluB, who was kindly received hy 
him on his expedition against some tribes of 
Arabia in b, c. 24. Her^ Antipas Uved for a 
z 2 
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^ ilflMtiintMT>]r^ ** Rowe, he formed 
eoiwexion with Herodias, his 
wi^ a&d promised her to dismiss 
Urn lawfblwife. The daughter of Aretas, 
Who wad secretly informed of this design, 
contrived to get to her father in Arabia 
without her husband being aware that she 


knew what was going on. Aretas, who was 
already involved in some dispute with Herod 
Antipas about the boundary of the two king- 
doms, took this opportunity for declaring w^ar 
against him. Armies were raised on both 
sides, and placed under the command of able 
generals. Herod being defeated in a great 
battle through the treachery of some dor 
serters, applied for assistance to the Emperor 
Tiberius, who immediately sent orders to 
Vitellius, the governor of Syria, to punish 
Aretas and to bring him to Rome alive or 
dead. Vitellius accordingly prepared to lead 
an army into Arabia, but while he was stay- 
ing at Jerusalem for the purpose of attending 
the celebration of a festival, he received 
the news of the death of Tiberius (a. d. .37), 
whereupon he stopped his proceedings 
against Aretas, and withdrew to Antioch. In 
the Second Epistle of the Apostle Paul to the 
Corinthians we find it stated, that about the 
time of Paul’s conversion, Aretas had posses- 
sion of Damascus and kept a garrison there. 
This Aretas is undoubtedly the same as the 
father-in-law of Herod Antipas, but how he 
had got possession of Damascus is not stated. 
It is not improbable that after the first great 
battle against Herod, he may have become 
master of a part of Syria, if not before that 
event ; at any rate it is not very likely that 
he should have deferred avenging the wrongs 
of his daughter for so many years as would 
appear from the account of Josephus. The 
time of his death is unknown. (Josephns, 
Jewish Antiq. xvi. 9. § 4., xviii. 5. § 1. 3. ; 
Strabo, xvi. 781. ; St. Paul, 2 Corinth, xi. 
32, See. ; Acts of the Apostles^ ix. 19, &c.) 

L. S. 

ARE'TE C^prjrri) of Gyrene, a daugh- 
ter and disciple of the elder Aristippus, 
the founder of the Cyrenaic school of philo- 
sophy; she consequently lived about b. c. 
3.50. She was the mother of the younger 
Aristippus, who was indebted to her for his 
philosophical education, whence he is called 
the Mother-taught (MvrpodiSaKTos). Arete 
is said to have been accustomed by her 
father not to allow herself to be guided 
by ambition, and there still exists a letter, 
which is professedly written by Aristippus 
to his daughter Arete, in which the same 
precept is inculcated. Now Diogenes Laer- 
tius, in enumerating the writings of Aris- 
tippus, mentions also a letter of his to Arete; 
but that which is extant is certainly a forgery, 
.^lian, in a very corrupt passage of his 
“History of Animals,” calls Arete a sister 
of Aristippus, a statement which is opposed 
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to all other authorities. CDionenM t 
titts, 11 . 72. 84 Laer- 

iii 40 • Woir'x’ ** Historia, Anitnal 

ju. Wolf, Fmgmeata et Elogia 

p. 283, & 0 . , J. Eck, DeTZ 
Phtlomyaha, Leipzig, 1775, 8vo.) Y, i 
ARE'TE. [Dion.] ^ 
A'RETHAS (’Apneas), archbishop of 
C.ESAREA m Cappadocia, probably about 
the year of our Lord 914. He compiled a 
Commentary in Greek, upon the Apocalypse 
of St. John, from various authors. lie has 
drawn largely from the commentary of An- 
dreas, who was bishop of Caesarea about i>. 
500. The commentary of Arethas was first 
published in the original Greek at Verona, 
fol. 1532, at the end of an edition of the works 
of Q5cumenius. A Latin translation was pub- 
lished at Paris, 8vo., 1547, and at Basle, 8vo., 
15.54, 1583, and in the “ Bibliotheca Patrum” 
of liyon, tom. ix., and elsewhere. Morell 
appended the Commentary in Greek, with a 
Latin translation, to an edition of the works 
of (Ecumenius, which he published at Paris, 
fol., 1831, but the Greek is a mere reprint of 
the edition of Verona, and the I^atin trans- 
lation is also a reprint of the one which was 
published at Paris in 1547. The royal 
library of Paris contains a good manuscript 
copy of this commentary. Arethas, when 
presbyter of Caesarea, probably wrote the 
oration on “ The Translation of Saint Eu- 
thymius, the patriarch of Constantinople,” 
who died a. d. 911. The Oration is printed 
in Izatin in Lipoman (I?e Vitis Sanctorum% 
tom. iii. He also wrote the discourse on 


the Martyrs, Gurias, Samonas, and Abibus, 
which is printed in Latin in Lipoman, tom. 
iii., and begins with the words “ Quoniodo 
vester animus se habet, saeer grfex.” Other 
fragments may be found in the places in- 
dicated by Fabricius. ( Fabricius, Bihliothcc& 
Graca, viii. 696 — 698, &c. ed. Harles ; 
Oudinus, Commentarius de Scriptoribus JEc~ 
clesiasticis, ii. 426.) C. J. S. 

ARETHON. [Alpheus.] 

A'RETIN, JOHANN ADAM CHRIS- 
TOPH JOSEPH, BARON VON, was the 
eldest of three Bavarian brothers, who, 
through their position rather than their 
talents, have attained in our own day some 
literary note in Germany. Johann Adam, 
here named, was the eldest ; Johann Chris- 
toph was the youngest ; and the middle bro- 
ther, Johann Georg (born in 1771), published 
a work so recently as 1837, and is probably 
still alive. 


Baron Johann Adam Von Aretin was bom 


at Ingolstadt, on the 24th of August, 1769. 
Possessing hereditary rank, and having dis- 
tinguished himself during his youthful studies, 
especially in jurisprudence, he speedily found 
promotion in the service of the Bavarian 
government. He was employed both in the 
administrative department and in diplomacy ; 
but the most distinguished posts he held were 
not conferred upon him till the later years of 
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his life, when his political views are described 
as having tended somewhat towards abso- 
lutism. In 1816 he was appointed chamber- 
lain to the King of Bavaria; and in 1817 he 
was sent as the representative of his court 
to the Germanic Diet at Frankfurt, in which 
he continued to sit during the remainder of 
his life. His favourite studies were history 
and the fine arts. In 1819 he became an 
active member of the commission established 
at Frankfurt, for publishing the ancient his- 
torical monuments of Germany. His private 
collection of engravings was very valuable ; 
and he formed likewise an interesting gallery 
of paintings, designed for illustrating the 
history of the art. He died of apoplexy, at 
his estate of Heidenburg, on the 16th of Au- 
gust, 1822. His published works were the 
following: — 1. “ Magazin der Bildcnden 
Kiinste,” vol. i. Munich, 1791, 8vo. 2. 
“ llaiidbuch der Philosophic des Lebens,’* 
Munich, 1793, 8vo. 3. “ Oataloguc des 
Fstampes gravees par Daniel Ghodowiecky,” 
Munich, (and a pirated edition at Augsburg), 
1796, 8vo. 4. “ Satnml ling der Baierischen 
Staatsvertrage,” Munich, 1801, 8 vo. He was 
the founder, and till 1817, the editor, of the 
“ Baierisches llegierungsblatt and he con- 
tributed some papers to other periodicals. 
(Meuscl, IJas Gelehrte Teulsrlihind^ vols. xi. 
xvii. ; Mahul, Annuaire NerrohniKfue^ 1823; 
liioqraphie Unwer.scUe, Supplement.) W. S. 

A'UETIN, JOHANN (’ll IlISTOPH 
ANTON MARIA, BAllON VON, was 
tlie most distinguished of the three Bavarian 
brothers. [Ahktix, Johann Adam.] The 
“Biographic IJniverselle ” gives his (’hristian 
names as Johann (Jiristoph Frederick ; but 
the names above written are those assigned 
to him by Meusel and Kayser. He was born 
at Ingolstadt in 1772 or 1773, and was edu- 
cated successively there, at Heidelberg, and 
at Giittingen. In early youth he was enticed 
into the mysteries of the Illuminati ; and he 
is said to have always displayed an eccen- 
tricity and a tendency to imaginative excite- 
ment and to extreme opinions, conformable 
to this first step in his career. Named an 
aulic counsellor in 1793, he was actively en- 
gaged in public life ever after. In 1799, as 
a member of the Bavarian states-general, he 
signalised himself by his efforts for the 
abolition of feudal burdens. Two or three 
years afterwards he became chief conservator 
of the Royal-Central-Court-lAbrary at Mu- 
nich ; in 1804 he was named vice-president 
of the Munich academy of sciences ; and in 
1807 he was made secretary of the first class 
(the philosophical and philological) in that 
academy. In 1811 the King of Bavaria, 
compelled by Napoleon to punish Baron 
Johann Christoph for a political pamphlet 
which he had published in 1809, deprived 
him of his offices, but allowed him to retain 
his other honours. The baron was then sent 
in a judicial character to Ncuburg on the 
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Danube, where he received some promotion' 
but was not recalled to court till 1814. In 
1819, under the Bavarian constitution of the 
preceding year, he took his seat as a member 
of the second legislative chamber. Here he 
took up a position apparently inconsistent with 
the character just mentioned as assigned to 
him ; for he became a leader of the moderate 
party, which stood between the absolutists 
and the extreme liberals. His opinions, how- 
ever, must soon have recovered their natural 
and usual tendency to the popular side; for, 
five years later, he commenced the publication 
of his “ Principles of Constitutional Mo- 
narchy,” a work whose character is suffi- 
ciently indicated by the fact that it was 
continued and revised by Carl Von Rotteck. 
Von Arctin was a member of the commis- 
sion for German historical antiquities, in 
which his brother Johann Adam took an ac- 
tive part. He died on the 24th of December, 
1824. 

He left a very large number of printed 
works, most of them small in size, but 
ranging over a^variety of topics, which is in 
itself enough to make us doubt their solidity 
or profoundness. However, the “ Introduc- 
tion to Mniunonics,” the only work of his 
which can here be described from actual 
examination, docs indeed display no small 
leaning to the vague and mystical, but it 
presents (besides the sketch of a new 
theory of artificial ineinory, for which the 
writer takes credit as original), a very 
curious and minute history of the literature 
of the subject, evincing a large stock of 
recondite and miscellaneous reading. But 
the writer of the l^aron’s life in the “ Bio- 
graphic lJnivei%^llc ” asserts roundly that he 
published, as entirely his own, books in which 
all that is good and useful <|iad been provided 
for him by literary men paid for amassing 
his materials. The list of his works given 
by Ka^'ser amounts (if we include papers in 
periodicals) to upwards of fifty articles, the 
publication of which extends from 1802 to 
the year of the author’s deatli. The follow- 
ing are some of those wliieh are most im- 
portant or characteristic : — 1. “ Beitriige zur 
Geschi elite der Biteratur,” 9 vols. 1803-7, 
chiefly from old German materials in public 
libraries. 2. “ Beitriige zur Literaturge- 
schichte der Wiinschelruthe,” (“ Contribu- 
tions to the IJt^rary History of the Divining- 
Rod ”), Munich, 1807, 8vo. 3. “ Geschichte 
der Juden in Baiern,” 1803, 8vo. 4. “ Lite- 
rarisches Handbu|||i der Baierischen Ge- 
schichte,” vol. i. Munich, 1810, Leipzig, 1819, 
8vo. .5. “ Jahrbiicher der Gerechtigkeits- 
pflege in Baiern,” Ncuburg, 1811 — 18, 2 vols. 
8vo. 6. “ Systematische Anleitung zur 
Theorie und Praxis der Mnemonik,” Sulz- 
bach, 1810, 8 VO., the lat%est of several books 
by the author, on Artificial Memory. 7. 
“Staatsrecht dcrConstitutionellen Monarchie, 
eiu Hapdbuch fiir Geschaftsmanner, stu* 
2S 3 
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direnden JungUnge, und gebildete Biirger 
begun by Von Aretin, and continued by Karl 
Von Rotteck, Altenburg, 1824-27, 2 vols. 8vo.; 
again, with additions and corrections by Von 
Rotteck, Leipzig, 1838-40, 3 vols. 8vo. The 
contributions of Johann Christoph Von Aretin 
to literary and historical periodicals were 
very numerous. In particular, he was co- 
editor (with Babo, the dramatic poet) of the 
“ Aurora, cine Zeitschrift aus dem Siidlichen 
Deutschland,” Munich, 1804-6, 4to.; and he 
was the founder, editor, and principal writer 
of the “Allemannia, fiir Rccht und Wahr- 
heit,” which, after forty -two numbers of it 
had appeared, in 1815 and 1816, Sulzbach, 
8vo., was suppressed by the govcmmenlt 
(Meusel, Das Gelchrte Teutschland, vols. ix. 
xi. xiii. xvii.; Kayser, Vollstdndiyes Diicher- 
Lexicon, vol. i. and Supplement; Biographic 
des Homines Vivants ; Biographic Universellc, 
SuppldmeriL') W. S. 

ARETFNO, A'NGELO, is one of the 
many eminent Italians, who are usually known 
by the addition of the words “ Aretino ” or 
“ d’Arezzo ” to their Christij^ names. The 
addition intimates that the person was con- 
nected with Arezzo in Tuscany, by birth or 
citizenship, or (in some cases) merely by 
descent or official appointment. 

Angelo Aretino was a celebrated juris- 
consult of the fifteenth century. His family 
name was Gambiglioni; and his common 
name in the Latin law-books is Angelus 
De Gambellionibus (or Gambiglionibus) De 
Arretio. He was born at Arezzo; but the 
precise date of his birth is not known. He 
studied law in the schools of Perugia and 
Padua, and afterwards at Bologna, where he 
took a doctor’s degree in M22, He next 
held in succession several judicial offices, in 
Perugia, in llomei and in Citta di Gastello: 
but in a similar place which he subsequently 
held at Norcia in Umbria, he was charged 
(unjustly, according to Papadopoli) with gross 
misconduct, was imprisoned for a year, and 
would have been executed but for the inter- 
cession of eminent lawyers. The accusations 
which had been brought against him appear, 
whether true or false, to have in no degree 
injured his reputation.' Upon obtaining his re- 
lease he was appointed, with a public salary, 
to lecture on the Institutes at Ferrara ; thence 
he was called to Bologna, where he became a 
lecturer on the same book ip 1438 ; and in 
1445 he returned to his former office at Fer- 
rara, where he is understood to have spent 
the remainder of his lifte He died and was 
buried there, the date, however, being un- 
certain, though it must have been later than 
1450. Angelo is described as having been 
remarkable for his bodily activity, and for his 
love of gymnastic exercises. It is said that 
he was in the ha1#t of walking with bis 
students beyond the walls of the city, and of 
there challenging them to run races; and 
that upon one occasion, when the professor 
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had outstripped all his young competitors, 
and was still at full speed to maintain his 
vantage-ground, he was brought suddenly to 
a stop by encountering in his path one of his 
patrons. Prince Ercole D’Este. His principal 
works enjoyed very great popularity till the 
end of the sixteenth century, and are still, 
especially the first in the list, rather common 
in good law libraries. 1. “ Tractatus De 
Maleficiis,” 1472, fol., the place of printing 
not named; Paris, 1476, fol. ; Venice, 1483, 
fol.; Milan, 1487, fol.; Lyon, 1555, 8vo. ; 
'Venice, 1555, 4to., 1558, 8vo., 1573, 4to., 
1584, 8 VO., 1598, 8vo.; Cologne, 1599, 4to. 
2. “ Commentarii in Quatuor Institutionum 
Justinian! Libros,” Spire, 1480, fol. ; Venice, 
1484, fol.; Pavia, 1500, fol.; Venice, 1503, 
8vo.; Lyon, 1548, 1550, fol.; Venice, 1568, 
fol.; Lyon, 1570, fol.; Venice, 158.5, 1604, 
1609, fol.; the Commentaries on the first 
book separately, 1480, fol.; Milan, 1483, fol.; 
Venice, 1492, fol.; the C'!ommentaries on the 
first and second books, Milan, 1481, fol. 3. 
“ Tractatus de Testamentis ” Venice, 1486, 
and in Ziletti’s “ Tractatus Tractatuum ” (or 
“Oceanus Juris”), Venice, 1584, fol., tom. 
viii. part 1. 4. “Consilia, seu Responsa,” 

Venice, 1576, 1577, fol. 5. “Commentarii 
ad Titulum Pandectarum De Re judicata ; 
item interpretatio ad Titulum de Appella- 
tionibus,” Venice, 1579, fol. 6. A “Repe- 
titio,” or Lesson, on the title of the Pandects 
“ De accpiircnda vel amittenda llaereditate,” 
published by Limpius in his “ Repetitioncs in 
varias Juris Civilis Leges,” Venice, 1608, 
iii. 453. (Mazzuchelli, Scrittori r/’ Italia ; 
Papadopoli, Ilistoria Gymnasii Patarini, ii. 
20. ; Panziroli, De Claris Legum interpretibus, 
lib. ii. cap. 102. ; SavigiTy, Geschichte des 
Bimisrhen B edits im Mitlelalter, vi. 414. ; 
Lipenius, Bibliotheca Bealis Juridica.') W. S. 

ARETFNO, BENEDETTO. [Accolti, 
Benf.uetto.] 

ARETFNO, BERNARDO. [Accolti, 
Bkiinardo.] 

ARETFNO, BUONAGTJFDA, or BO- 
NAG IJ FDA DE ARRETIO, an Italian 
jurisconsult of the thirteenth century, is 
classed by Savigny among those glossators 
after Accursius, who took up the practical 
view of legal science, and who are hence 
somewhat more useful than those classed as 
theoretical. Buonaguida himself mentions 
Arezzo as his birth-place, and has been 
proved to have at one time taught the canon 
law in that town. In the pontificate of 
Innocent IV., which closed in 1254, he prac- 
tised as an advocate. His writings (of which 
the bibliography may be learned from 
Savigny) relate partly to the canon law, 
partly to forms of process. The following 
have been printed ; — 1. “ Gemma seu Mar- 
garita,” a treatise of a very miscellaneous 
character, in the “Tractatus plurimorum 
Doctorum,” Lyon, 1519, 4to. 2. “De Dis- 
pensation ibus,” in Ziletti’s “ Tractatus Trac- 
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tataum,” tom. xiv. part 1. (Saviray, Ge» 
schichte dea RomUchen Rechts im Mittehlter, 
iii. 588., V. 446 — 448. ; Panziroli, De Claris 
Letjum InterpreUbuSy lib. iii. cap. 11. ; Maa- 
zuchclli, Scritfori d* Italia.') W. S. 

ARETFNO, CARLO, one of the most 
distinguished among those learned men of 
the fteenth century, whom Cosmo de’ Medici 
did himself honour by patronising, was born 
at Arezzo about the year 1399. His real 
name was Carlo Marsuppini, and his family 
was noble. His father, Gregorio Marsuppini, 
a doctor of lav/s, was at one time the governor 
of Genoa for Charles VI. of France, then its 
sovereign; but in 1431 he became a citizen 
of Florence. Before that time his son Carlo 
had risen to eminence. He received instruc- 
tion from those two teachers of the classical 
tongues w'ho, each in his own department, 
were the most famous in Italy. He learned 
Latin under John of Ravenna, and Greek 
under Manuel Chrysoloras. Carlo, like many 
other scholars of his day, owed his earliest 
success in life to the warm-hearted but ec- 
centric Niccolo Niccoli, who introduced him 
to Cosmo de’ Medici, and continued to be his 
zealous and attached friend. We first hear 
of Carlo Aretino as a lecturer on rhetoric 
(or, in other words, on classical literature) 
ill the city of Florence; and he must have 
been thus employed about his tliirtieth year, 
since he taught there at the same time with 
Filelfo, who quitted Florence in 1433. This 
quarrelsome and erratic scholar regarded 
Carlo with peculiar animosity, as his own 
successful rival in public favour, and as an 
adherent of the IMedici, w hom h% considered 
as his persecutors. 

Carlo taught in Florence for a good man^ 
years. He is said, indeed, to have been ap- 
pointed, in 1441, one of the apostolic secre- 
taries ; but in his ease, as in that of similar 
appointments bestowed by the popes on other 
literary men of the age, the office was in all 
likelihood merely lionorary, and did not call 
for any abandonment Of his duties as a 
teacher. Soon afterwards he received abun- 
dant proof of the esteem in which he w'as held 
by the Florentines ; for he was appointed to 
one of the most honourable offices in the 
state, in which, too, while Leonardo Aretino 
was his predecessor, his successor w as Poggio 
Bracciolini. The office was that of chancellor 
to the republic, which, in 1444, became vacant 
by the death of Leonardo. Carlo Aretino 
held this place till his death, which happened 
nine years after his appointment; and during 
that time he sustained with high credit the 
character for scholarship and talent which 
he had previously acquired; wffiile he not 
only was the cherished friend of those men 
of letters who were gathered around his 
patron Cosmo, but may be believed (since we 
do not read any thing to the contrary) to have 
taken little part in those fiery quarrels by 
which the Italian scholars of that age brought 
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discredit on themselves and on the cause of 
learning. Pope Nicholas V., a competent 
judge of literary merit, addressed to the re- 
public of Florence a request that they would 
engage their chancellor in a translation of 
Homer. Poggio re^rded him with peculiar 
affection, delighted in his society, and intro- 
duced him as an interlocutor in his “Dialogues 
on the Misery of Princes,” and “ On Hypo- 
crisy,” in the dialogue on the question “ Whe- 
ther an Old Man ought to Marry,” and in the 
“Historia Disceptativa Convivalis.” For the 
public duties of liis chancellorship, likewise. 
Carlo is acknowledged to have possessed emi- 
nent (}ualifications ; but it is asserted (and the 
assertion is supported, to some extent, by the 
small number of his written works), that he 
wanted readiness in composition. In Greek, 
it is said, he spoke more readily than in 
Latin : in the latter language he exhibited, 
upon one occasion, an awkward want of 
facility. In 1452, on a visit of the Emperor 
Frederic III. to Florence, Carlo was ap- 
pointed to address him. The oration which 
he pronounced on the emperor’s reception, 
and which he had been allowed tw^o days to 
prepare, was delivered well and received ap- 
plause; but afterwards Frederic’s secretary, 
the celebrated u^i^neas Silvius Piccolomini, 
presented to the Florentine magistracy, in 
his master’s name, some requests, to which it 
w as the duty of their spokesman to make an 
extemporaneous reply. Carlo, taken by sur- 
prise, remained abashed and silent : all hints 
and entreaties failed in recalling his self-pos- 
session; and the priors, in despair, turned to 
Giaimozzo Manetti, another of their learned 
officials, W'ho delivered the required harangue 
with the utmost readiness. Manetti ’s bio- 
grapher and friend, in relating this incident 
with an allowable triumph, says that Cosmo 
de’ Medici, who had recommended Carlo 
as the orator, felt heartily ashamed of his 
protege’s failure, and w'as convinced of the 
superior merit of his substitute. He might 
have added, how'ever, that if Manetti’s speech 
was as miserable a composition as those spe- 
cimens of his eloquence which have been 
published, the praise of fluency must have 
been its only merit. 

Carlo Aretino died in April, 1453, aged 
about fifty-four years. He received a splen- 
did public funeral. He was buried, like his 
friend and predecessor l..eonardo, in the nave 
of Santa Croce ; and, as on the occasion of 
that celebrated man’s obsequies, (but even 
less appropriately than then,) a part of the 
ceremonial was the crowning of the dead man 
with the poetic laurel, the oration being pro- 
nounced by one of Carlo’s most eminent 
pupils, the meritorious Matteo Palmieri. He 
left a son of his own name, who attained some 
literary reputation, and has sometimes been 
confounded with his father. 

Carlo Aretino was universally allowed to 
be one of the best classical scholars of his 
Z 4 
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ma, 1492, 4to.; and again, with the original printed with the “ Opuscula Athan^ii/’ 
and an Italian version by the Abbe Lavagnoli, Paris, 1520 j in Wicel’s “ Hagiologium ; ” and 
Venice, 1744, 4to. 2. A few short Latin poems, in the third volume of Lippomannis “Vine 
A collection of such, the longest of which Sanctorum,” 1551 — 1560. 3. A Latin life 

is an “ Eulogium in Leonardum Aretinum,” of St. Zenobius, archbishop of Florence, in 
will be found in the “ Carmina Illustrium the “ Vitae Sanctorum ” of Surius ; and an 
Poetarum Italorum,” vi. 267 — 287., Florence, abstract in the “ Acta Sanctorum,” 25th May, 
1720, 8vo. These verses are the lucubrations (Niceron, Mdmoires^ xxv. 298 — 303.; Tira- 
of a man possessing good taste and good feel- boschi, Storia della Letteratura Ifaliana, 
ing, and familiar with the stores of classical 1787 — 1794., vi. 142. 785. 832. ; Bayle, Die- 
imagery; but they arc exceedingly deficient tionnaire.') W. S. 

both in spirit and in imagination. (Mazzu- ARETI'NO, GIOVANNI APPOLO'NI, 
chelli, Scrittori d' ItuUa ; Niceron, Memoir es^ one of the numerous contributors to the 
xxv. 294 — 298. ; Naldi, Vita Maneiti^ in vocal harmony of the various Italian schools 
Muratori’s Scriptorcs Rerum Italicarum, xx. of the sixteenth century, published at Venice, 
677.) W. S. in 16t)7, a Set of Madrigals. (Gerber, Ze.r/co» 

ARETINO, FRANCESCO. [Accolti, dcr Tonkiinstler.') E. T. 

Fbancbsco.] ARETFNO, LEONARDO, whose family 

ARETFNO, GIOVANNI, or JOANNES name of Bruni is usually superseded by the 
TORTE'LLIUS AllRETrNUS,was one of appellation derived from his birth-place, 
those meritorious Italians of the fifteenth stood in the first rank among those illustrious 
century, whose classical learning, although men of letters, who adorned Italy in the 
highly creditable for the times, was eclipsed earlier halt^f the fifteenth century. Indeed, 
by that of more active and original com- excepting Poggio Bracciolini, no literary 
petitors. His family name was Tortelli. He Italian of his age deserves to be remembered 
is said to have travelled into Greece for the with higher honour than he. He was alike 
purpose of improving his acquaintance with admirable for scholarship and for talent, 
the ancient language; and, in his own His temper was keen, but usually quite under 
country, he applied diligently to I.atin phi- command ; and his conduct in general was 
lology and anti<iuities. Having studied marked by great kindliness, as well as by 
theology at Padua, he took orders, and be- prudence and moderation. 

••Bme arch-priest in the cathedral of his Leonardo Bruni was bom at Arezzo, about 
•native town, Arezzo. In 1445 he removed the year 1369, of a family which is repre- 
to Rome, where he was patronised by sented as having been respectable, but far 
Eugenius IV,, and became secretary of fronf rich. When he was about fifteen years 
Nicholas V. That enlightened and accom- old, an incident occurred to him, which is 
plished pontiff gave a proof, still more de- a parallel to Cowley’s youthful reading of 
eisivc, of the estimation in which he held Spenser in his mother’s parlour. A band 
'rortelli, by appointing him to take charge of of French soldiers took Arezzo by storm, 
the library, which it was one of his favourite pillaged it, and carried ojBF many of the iu- 
schemes to found in the Vatican. Tortelli died habitants as prisoners. Among these was 
in or before the year 1466. In philology, Leonardo, who was taken to the castle of 
which was his favourite study, his reputation Quarata, and there for a considerable time 
was considerable. Although he took little part kept in close confinement. In his chamber 
in the literary quarrels of his day, he found (as he tells us) there w as a portrait of 
it impossible to avoid a misunderstanding Petrarch, the contemplation of which formed 
with the irritable Filelfo, who, after having the only employment of the boy’s weary 
warmly praised his erudition, both Greek hours. The image of the immortal poet and 
and Latin, retracted all his commendations, scholar dwelt ever afterwards on the sus- 
and, in a letter written after Tortelli’s death, ceptible fancy of the young Tuscan ; and 
proclaimed him to be a mere pretender. His the character of the age, an age of rapidly 
works are the following ; 1. “ Commenta- advancing erudition, but not of original 
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mram Qitounatic^ ^OrthognphiiUk^ 
^ Tractamm Opus,” Vmiee 

vV; ’■ 1479, fol.f Ven^ by 

JUchtwstem (a very beautiful edition), 1484. 
fol. ; Venice, 1495, foL This ifork h X. 
torate and indu^ous rather than skilful, 

1 , V * treatise on the 

alphabet; the second, filling nearly the 
whole volume, is a dictionary, devoted prin- 
cipally to orthography and etymology, but 
containing likewise many historical and 
geographical explanations. The work is 
dedicated to the author’s patron Pope 
Nicholas V. 2. A Latin life of St. Athf»nnci..« 


i# Bathe 

tarni]^ or talent unless 

afforded no inconsiderable 
Ities for the display of erudition. 
■Ifo appears to have written unwillingly and 
with difficulty; and the catalogue of his 
known works, given by Mazzuchelli, is not 
only mea^ in the number of its articles, but 
unpromismg in their titles. None of them 
have beeni printed except the following ; — l. 
A translation of the “ Batrachomyomachia ” 
into Latin hexameters, first published at Par- 
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invention, concurred 'with constitutional ten- 
dencies in Leonardo’s own mind, in making 
Petrarch’s classical researches rather than 
his lyrical inspiration the model to be imi- 
tated. After his release, his studies were 
resumed in his native town, and his success 
in them soon procured him powerful friends 
and patrons. John of Ravenna was one of 
his Latin teachers ; another was Coluccio 
Salutato, who treated him less like a pupil 
than a son. His study of the law, under- 
taken from the necessity of earning a liveli- 
hood, and steadily continued for four years, 
was interrupted in 1399 by the arrival of 
Manuel Chrysoloras at Florence. Under 
him, for two years, Leonardo prosecuted 
the study of the Greek language with his 
characteristic ardour and with the greatest 
success. The law was then resumed ; but, 
practised with reluctance, it was soon aban- 
doned, through the aid of Leonardo's friend 
Poggio, who, although ten or eleven years 
his junior, had outstripped him in worldly 
success, having already obtained a place at 
Rome in the papal service. 

Recommended successfully by Poggio to 
Innocent VII., Leonardo went to Rome in 
March, 1405 ; and, a month after his arrival, 
having sustained with applause a compara- 
tive trial of talent, instituted between him 
and Jacopo da Scarperia [Angelo, Ja- 
copo Di], he was appointed secretary of 
papal correspondence. The time was one of 
hazard and difficulty, for the pope, even more 
than for other Italian princes ; and the two 
Tuscan friends had their full share of the 
misfortunes and dangers which beset their 
imister. Leonardo’s letters to Coluccio give 
an animated and most interesting aecount of 
the intestine anarcliy which then prevailed in 
Rome; and, among other incidents, he relates 
how, having incautiously crossed the river 
while an insurrection raged in the city, he 
narrowly escaped with his life from the hands 
of the revoltcrs. He accompanied Innocent 
in his flight to Viterbo, served him faithfully 
during the time of trouble which succeeded, 
and was rewarded for his services by the 
offer of a bishopric, which he could not be 
persuaded to accept. Indeed he had not taken 
orders, and remained steady to his purpose 
of not doing so. Continuing in the papal 
service after the accession of Gregory Xll., 
he received from that pontiff two benefices, 
the provostship of Fiesole and a canonry at 
.Florence, both of which, however, with the 
pope’s consent, he transferred to the son of 
his deceased patron Coluccio Salutato. The 
generosity and gratitude exhibited in this 
affair should be taken into account by us, if 
we feel tempted to give ear to the insinu- 
ations of those contemporaries of Leonardo 
who called his rigid economy by the name of 
avarice. He accompanied Gregory in all his 
wanderings, and retained his post in the 
papal establishment both under Alexander V. 
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and after the election of the unlucky John 
XXIIT. Indeed he preferred the service 
even of this pope to that of the Florentines, 
who, in November, 1410, appointed him to 
be their chancellor. He resided at Florence, 
however, for a short time after his appoint- 
ment ; and, after a visit to Rome, returning 
to Tuscany, he took up his residence for a 
while in his native town. There, in the 
beginning of 1412, being now above forty 
years of age, he married a young Florentine 
lady of good family. In a letter to Poggio 
he gives a humorous description of the 
festivities held at his wedding, dilating with 
a comic affectation of horror upon the sums 
of money squandered both on the entertain- 
ment and on the dress of the bride and 
other females. Not long after his marriage, 
he returned to Rome. Continuing in the ser- 
vice of the pope, he was treated with great 
distinction, and employed in many difficult and 
important transactions, especially missions to 
several parts of Italy. Leonardo had too 
much shrewdness and observation not to be 
fully aware of the imprudence of his master ; 
and, indeed, throughout the whole term of 
his service in the papal court, his letters 
show him to have entertained but little hope 
of seeing peace restored to Italy or to the 
church, by any of those successive pontiffs 
whose servant he became. However, like 
his friend Poggio, he remained faithful to 
John XXI 11. so long as it was possible to 
do him efficient service. He crossed the 
Alps by the ’Pyrol in the beginning of the 
winter of 1414 — 141.5, arriving at (’onstance 
in December, after a dreary journey, of 
which he sent a spirited account to Niccold 
Niccoli. At length, Leonardo’s constitu- 
tional prudence overcame his attachment to 
the ill-advised pope : he made his escape 
from Constance on foot (before his master 
had taken the same step), and, returning to 
his native country, arrived at Florence in 
March, 1415. 

At this point begins the last stage in 
Leonardo’s history. 'I'hcnceforth he was a* 
burgher and servant of the Florentine re- 
public. In 14 IG, through the patronage of 
Cosmo de’ Medici, he received the right of 
citizenship, with an immunity from taxation, 
and a pension to descend to his children. 
He was now able to devote himself undis- 
turbed to his favourite studies ; and his cor- 
respondence about this time is both charac- 
teristic and highly interesting. In answering 
a letter in which Poggio (still at Constance) 
described, with noble enthusiasm, the heroism 
with which Jerome of Prague encountered 
his martyrdom, he warns his friend anxiously 
to be cautious in dealing with such themes. 
In other letters, of a more satisfactory cast, 
he exults with Poggio over his discovery of 
ancient manuscripts, among which one of the 
most prized was the first complete' copy of 
Quinctiliau. 
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Andtlier incident related in the letters 
is not only less pleasing in itself, but dis- 
creditable to the Florentine morality of the 
time. Niccolo Niccoli was the friend and 
patron of Leonardo, of Poggio, of every Tus- 
can scholar who was wortliy of patronage 
and friendship, and himself a valuable con- 
tributor to the improvement of classical learn- 
ing. He was a man of warm but irregular 
affections, and of a temper painfully unequal. 
His younger brother Giovanni having taken 
into his house as his mistress a low ad- 
venturess named Benvenuta, Niccold saw 
her, was tempted by her beauty, and enticed 
her away from his brother. This miscon- 
duct of Niccold led to an estrangement not 
only with his own family but with Leonardo 
and his other friends ; and matters were soon 
brought to a crisis by the insolence of his 
paramour, who publicly slandered the wife 
of Jacopo, another of Niccold’s brothers. 
Giovanni and Jacopo with the rest of the 
brothers took the law into their own hands. 
Forcibly entering Niccold’s apartments, they 
seized Benvenuta before his ejes, dragged 
her into the street, and there, amidst the 
shouts of an applauding mob, inflicted upon 
her a chastisement which would have been 
less indecent if administered to a truant 
school-boy. Niccold was inconsolable for 
the affront ; and J^conardo, half angry and 
half amused, refrained from visiting him, as 
he says, because he could not have done so 
without saying something which would have 
been offensive. Niccold sent a common ac- 
quaintance to say he was surprised that his 
friend had not come to comfort him. “ Sur- 
prised !” answered Leonardo : “Why should 
he be so ? What has happened to vex him ? 
Nothing but that his brothers have punished 
his cookmaid.” The answer was duly re- 
ported by the messenger; and Niccold’s whole 
wrath was turned against the sarcastic com- 
mentator on his misfortune. He wrote and 
circulated a libel on his old friend. Leonardo, 
whose temper, when once aroused, was both 
obstinate and violent, answered the pasqui- 
nade by another : the quarrel became more 
and more bitter : all the attempts of friends 
to effect a reconciliation were in vain; and, 
for a year or more, two men of talent and 
character made themselves the laughing- 
stock of all their acquaintances. Poggio had 
at length the merit of bringing about a good 
understanding ; and Niccold and Leonardo 
were dear friends till the death of the former, 
which took place seventeen years after their 
reconciliation. 

About the year 1419 Leonardo was strongly 
pressed by Martin V., the new pope, to take 
service again at Rome. He steadily de- 
clined the offer ; but his biographers give 
him credit for having, by his decision and 
temper, prevailed on the pope to abandon 
a grudge he had taken up against the Flo- 
rentines, on account of a foolish song which ! 
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the boys sang in the streets while he was 
obliged to take refuge in Florence. Leo- 
nardo’s dexterity may have temporarily ap- 
peased Martin ; but the pontiff’s subsequent 
conduct showed that the petty offence was 
never forgiven. Meanwhile Leonardo, ho- 
noured by his fellow-citizens for his genius and 
learning, liked for the amenity of his manners, 
patronised by Cosmo de’ Medici, and a de- 
cided adherent of his party in the state, was 
compelled (much against his will, if his own 
account may be believed) to sacrifice to the 
public service some part of his literary lei- 
sure. In 1427 he was sent to Ronie as the 
envoy of the Florentines, who had submitted 
to the arbitration of Pope Martin their dis- 
putes with Filippo-Maria Visconti, duke of 
Milan. Very soon after his return from 
that mission, he was appointed to the honour- 
able office of chancellor of Florence, which 
he continued to hold till his death. He was 
either twice or three times nominated a 
member of the “ Balia,” that anomalous and 
dangerous commission of government, which 
was a principal instrument of the ambition 
of the Medici. Once likewise he w'as elected 
one of the “ Priors of the Guilds,” or chief 
ordinary magistrates of the city ; and just 
before his death his friends seem to have 
formed the intention of intrusting to him the 
perilous office of “ Gonfaloniere of Justice.” 
Upon this latter portion of Leonardo’s life his 
correspondence throws little light ; and, di- 
vided between public business on the one hand, 
and study and composition on the other, it 
passed without being diversified by any very 
striking incident. One pleasing anecdote is 
related. Giannozzo Manetti, a promising 
young man of letters, main'taining a philo- 
sophical argument in a society where the 
chancellor was present, received applause, 
at which Leonardo took offence. loosing 
temper, he administered to the aspirant an in- 
jurious rebuke, which was very submissively 
received. The old man’s heart smote him, 
and he could not sleep all night. At break 
of day, he, the celebrated scholar and one of 
the first ministers of the state, went alone to 
Manetti’s lodging, and humbly asked for- 
giveness. Soon afterw'ards he procured for 
Manetti an appointment as envoy to Genoa. 

Leonardo died suddenly, on the 9th of 
March, 1444, aged seventy -four or seventy- 
five years, lie left to his son Donato a very 
considerable fortune, amassed through those 
habits of economy which he had been taught 
by the painful experience of early poverty. 

While his body lay upon the bier, the ma- 
nuscript of the dead man’s “ History of Flo- 
rence ” was placed upon his breast ; and his 
head was crowned with laurel, in token of 
poetic fame as well as of historical talent and 
classic erudition. This ceremony was per- 
formed by Giannozzo Manetti, who pro- 
nounced on the occasion an oration still ex- 
tant, and utterly unworthy of the admirable 
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scholar whose memory it attempted to cele- 
brate. Poggio paid a more fitting tribute to 
his friend in an oration (never pronounced) 
which he afterwards composed, and which is 
remarkable for its simplicity, judgment, and 
good feeling. 

T^eonardo is one of the six honoured men of 
genius, whose ashes repose amidst the gloom 
of the Florentine church of Santa Croce : 
and his monument still bears its famous 
though affected inscription, said to have been 
composed by his successor Carlo Are^no : 

“ Postquam Loonardus d vitd migravit, 
llistoriii luget, Eloqueutia muta cst : 

Ferturque Musas turn Grocc-as turn Latinas 
Ijachryinas tcuore uun potuisse.” 

Leonardo’s real importance in the history 
of modern letters, and the interest belonging 
to his character and to his connection witl 
the events of his time, have concurred in at- 
tracting the notice of very many writers to 
his life and his works. Critical notices of 
his writings are scattered through most books 
treating of the renovation of learning in Eu- 
n^pe. The fullest biography of him is a 
memoir by the Abbe Mehus, prefixed to his 
edition of Leonardo’s Epistles. The memoir 
is minute even to tediousness. 

The admirable activity of this remarkable 
man’s intellect, and the versatility with which 
he passed from one kind of study to another, 
may be estimated even from a glance at the 
catalogue of his works. Mazzucbelli’s list 
(which is considerably fuller and more exact 
than that given by Melius) contains eighty 
articles ; embracing t^venty-six works which 
have been printed, several of them very long, 
and fifty-four, longer or shorter, which still 
exist in manuscript. 

His writings in the modem tongue are few 
and unimportant. His few Italian poems are 
unfavourably criticised even by his country- 
men, usually no niggardly bestowers of praise 
upon the early monuments of their literature ; 
and the justice of the censure will readily be 
acquiesced in by those who have attempted 
to peruse the Canzone “ On Felicity ” given 
by Crescimbeni, a composition which (to 
say nothing of its ruggediiess and obscurity 
in diction) is merely a dry. prosaic argument 
on a vexed question in ethics. His memoirs 
of Dante and Petrarch are pronounced to be 
hardly less worthless. He even attempted 
composition in classical Greek : but the ut- 
most praise ever bestowed on his historical 
essay in that language, is, that, if considered 
as the production of one who writes in a 
foreign tongue, it is “not very inelegant.” 
Almost all his works are in Latin : and, wri- 
ting in the first half of the fifteenth century, 
when classical taste was just emerging from 
the scholastic barbarism, he could not have 
been expected to attain anything like polished 
or even pure liatinity. He is sometimes in- 
correct in idiom : still oftener his diction is 
barbarous. he is universally admitted 
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to have been one of the leaders in the pro- 
gress towards a higher standard in classical 
composition ; and some of his learned coun- 
trymen have been not indisposed to consider 
him as contesting the palm even with Gaspa- 
rinus of Bergamo. His translations from 
Greek into Latin exhibit not only his defects 
in style, but also other imperfections, arising 
from the little progress as yet made in the 
study of classical philology and antiquities. 
They can receive no higher praise than that 
of having been among the best translations 
produced in that age. 

As an original writer Leonardo evinces 
very mucl# literary genius. Me possesses 
genuine eloquence. He writes with clearness, 
animation, and dramatic strength ; although, 
especially in his oratorical compositions, 
he is not free from an inclination to wordi- 
ness. He always speaks like a man of the 
world, interested in characters and events, 
observing facts accurately, reasoning from 
them with good sense and sagacity. His 
“ History of his own Times ” is an excellent 
specimen of these qualities : his “Letters,” 
especially the earlier ones, are still better. 
Indeed his corres])ondence is one of the most 
interesting books in the history of literature. 
We see him now relating to his friends the 
agitating occurrences of the times, now dis- 
cussing antiquarian or philological questions 
in a manner curiously instructive as to the 
progress which erudition was then making. 
Sometimes he advises his friends affection- 
ately or respectfully; sometilies he expresses 
his opinion upon kind advices which had 
been given to him, or combats, keenly and 
sarcastically, unfriendly censures upon his 
conduct or his writings. 

The following is a classified catalo^e of 
those works of his which have been printed. 

I. Historical works. — 1. “ De Bello Italico 
adversus Gothos gesto Libri Quatuor,” Fo- 
igno, 1470, fob; Venice, 1471, fob; Beau- 
vais, 1507, 4to. ; Basle (with Procopius and 
)ther historians of the Goths), 1531, fob ; 
Paris, 1534, 8vo. ; Basle, 157G ; Lyon, 1594; 
an Italian translation, Florence, 152fi, and 
Venice, 1528, 8vo., 1542, 8vo. and 1548 ; a 
French translation, 1667. 2. “De Bello Punico 
Libri Duo,” 1490, fob ; Brescia, 1498, fob ; 
Paris, 1512; Augsburg, 1537, 4to. ; two 
Italian translations of the first book, Venice 
in an edition of Livy), 1485, fob, and Ve- 
nice, 1544, 1545, 1563, 8vo. 3. “ Commenta- 
riorum Rerum Graecarum Liber,” Lyon, 1539, 
4to. ; Leipzig, 1546, 8vo. ; Strassburg, 1610, 
fob (with the “ Historiaj FlorentinsB ” and 
De Suis Temporibus ”) : by Gronovius, in 
the “Thesaurus Graecarum Antiquitatum,” vi. 
3387 — 3418. 4. “ Historiarum Florentinarum 
Libri Duodecim,” Strassburg, 1610, fob 
'with the books “ Rerum Grajcarum ” and 
* De Suis Temporibus ”) ; an Italian trans- 
lation by Donato Acciiyuoli, 1473, 1476, 
1485, 1492, 1561. 5. “Rerum suo Tempore 
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in Italia gestamm Commentarius/’ Venice, 
1475, 1485, 4to. ; Florence, 1488, 4to. ; 
Lyon, 1539, 4to. ; Strassburg, 1610, fol. 
(with the “ Historise Florentin® ” and “ Re- 
rum GrjEcarum Liber ”) ; by Meuschen in 
his “ Ceremonialia Electionis et Coronationis 
Pontificis Romani,” Frankfurt, 1732, 4to. ; 
in Muratori’s “ Rerum Italicarum Scriptores,” 
xix. 911 — 942. 

Leonardo’s “History of the Punic War” 
is pronounced by those who have had an 
opportunity of reading it, to be, notwith- 
standing the author’s denial, little more 
than a translation from Polybius. The 
“ Greek History ” is avowedly a compilation, 
made from the Greek works then accessible 
to the writer, and intended to convey to his 
Florentine fellow-citizens a picture of the 
vicissitudes occurring successively in the an- 
cient republics of Athens, Lacedajmon, and 
Thebes, during a period of abbut fifty years 
ending with the death of Epaminondas. 
There have been many disputes as to the 
amount of originality belonging to the “ His- 
tory of the Gothic War in Italy.” It has 
been roundly asserted (by Gibbon and others) 
to be a mere translation of Procopius. Leo- 
nardo himself, in two letters written before 
the work had come into circulation, claims 
credit for it as an original work. He avows 
indeed that his materials are derived from an 
ancient authority (which he does not specify); 
but he says that he has disposed the inaterials 
in such a way as to make him properly an 
author, not a t^pislator, using them as Livy 
used Polybius or Valerius Antias, or as he 
himself, if he had been an actual observer of 
the facts, would have used his own scattered 
notices and memoranda. In his dedication 
he is totally silent as to his obligations to 
other writers ; and his prooemiuiu owns only 
in general terms, that he has derived his in- 
formation “ from the commentaries of the 
Greeks.” Here doubtless, as in the preceding 
case, he was chargeable with great want of 
candour; but a minute comparison of his his- 
tory with the supposed original is sufficient to 
satisfy us, that the view of his position given 
in the letters is substantially correct. His in- 
formation is derived exclusively from Proco- 
pius ; but he does not translate him through- 
out, nor (though his work is far shorter) can 
he even be fairly accused of having merely 
abridged him. Many sentences, indeed, are 
literal versions from the Greek. His work, 
likewise, and the part of Procopius which 
treats of the Gothic war in Italy, begin and 
end exactly at the same point of the history. 
But he usually throws the materials into a 
form which may be said to make them really 
his own. Sometimes he gives a rapid sum- 
mary of events which the old historian of the 
Goths relates minutely : sometimes, seizing 
a hint from his original, he works it up into 
an animated scene or group : often he sub- 
stitutes, with great judgment and skill, a ge- 
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neralised view of a character or a principle 
for the confused mass of details which lay 
before him. Leonardo’s division of his four 
books does not correspond with that of Pro- 
copius except in one instance ; and he omits 
altogether the episodical account of the Per- 
sian war. 

II. Oratorical works. — 1. “ Imperatoris 
Heliogabali Oratio Protreptica sive Horta- 
toria, ad Meretrices,” Venice, Aldus, 1516, 
1519, 8vo. (with the “Historiae August® 
Scriptores ”). In a letter to Niccoli, speak- 
ing of ^lis book, he complains of some dull 
friends who could not be brought to perceive 
that it was written in jest. 2. “ Adversus Ily- 
pocritas Libellus,” in the “ Fasciculus Rcrum 
expetendarum et fugiendarum,” Cologne, 
1535, fol. (in Brown’s edition, London, 1690, 
fol., i. 307 — 310.) ; and (with Poggio’s 
treatise on the same theme, which had been 
Leonardo’s model) Lyon, 1679 ; London, 
1691 ; again in 1699. This oration, ad- 
dressed as an exhortation to religious hypo- 
crites, both in the church and among the 
laity, is exceedingly spirited: but in pointed- 
iiess of sarcasm, and in characteristic force of 
delineation, it cannot be compared with the 
satire of i\>ggio. 3. “ Oratio in Funcre 
Nannis (Joannis) Stroz®,” in Baluze’s 
“ Miscellanea,” iii. 226 — 248. 

III. Dialogues and other Dissertations. — 
1. “ Introductorius De Moribus Dialogus,” 
Louvain, 1475, fob; Paris, 1497, 4to., 1512, 
1516; Leipzig, 1509, 4to.; Lyon, 1551, 8 vo.; 
Jena, 1607, l2mo. 2. “ De Studiiset Literis,” 
Padua, 1483, 4to. ; Leipzig, 1501, 4to. ; 
Strassburg, 1521, 8vo. ; Paris, 1642, 8vo. ; 
with Grotius, “ De Studiis b^ne instituendis,” 
Amsterdam, Elzevir, 1645, l2mo. ; by Cre- 
nius, in his “ Variorum Auctorum Consilia,” 
Rotterdam, 1692, 4to. 3. “ Dialogi Duo De 
Disputationum Exercitationiscpie Studioruni 
Hsu,” Basle, 1536, 8vo., 1538; Paris, 1642, 
8vo. 

IV. — “Epistolarum Libri Octo,” 1472, 
fol. ; 1495, fol. (both probably printed at 
Brescia); Venice, 1495, fol. ; Leipzig, 1499, 
4to. ; with omissions and additions, Augsburg, 
1521; Basle, 1535, 1538, 8vo. ; edited by 
Fabricius, Hamburg, 1 724, 8vo. (with Poggio’s 
funeral oration) ; and lastly, edited by the 
Abbe Mehus, Florence, 1741, 2 vols., 8vo., 
with a Ninth and Tenth Book of Letters never 
before printed, an elaborate memoir of the 
author’s life and writings, and the funeral 
orations of Manetti and Poggio. This edition, 
though the best, is very incorrectly printed. 

V. Miscellaneous Latin works. — 1. “Decru- 
deli Amoris Exitu Guiscardi et Sigismimd®,’* 
(a translation of Boccaccio’s novel, Giomata 
IV., nov. i.), Tours, 1467, 4to.; in the Epis- 
tles of iEneas Silvius Piccolomini ; in Manni’s 
“ Illustrazioni del Decaraerone ;” one edition in 
1 490, 4to., without note of place, and six others 
very old, but without dates, one of them 
printed at Mentz by Fust and Schoeffer. 2. 
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“ De Oalphurniii et Gurgulione Opusculum,*' 
Sorten, 1478, fol. 3. “ Poliscenae Comedia,” 
(according to MazzuchcUi), or “ Comedia 
Graccus et Poliscene,” (according to Panzer), 
Strassburg, undated, fol. ; Leipzig, 15U0, 4to., 
1510, 8vo., 1514, 4to. 

VI. Works in Italian. — 1. “LeVite di 
Dante e del Petrarca,” Perugia, 1671, 12mo. ; 
Florence, 1672, 12mo. ; in Volpe’s edition of 
Dante, 1727, 8vo. ; the Life of Dante sepa- 
rately, Lyon, 1551, 1552, 1571, Venice (with 
Dante’s works), 1741, 8vo., and 1757, 4to.; 
the Life of Petrarch separately in Tomma- 
sini’s “Petrarcha lledivivus,” 1650. 

VII. Translations from Greek into Latin. — 

1. Translations from Aristotle : “ Giconomica 
cum Commentariis,” 4to., undated, probably 
1471 ; Venice, 1508, 1550 ; Siena, 1508, 4to. ; 
i.eipzig, 1510, fol. ; and with other trans- 
lations as below : “ Politicorura Libri 

Octo,” Florence, 1478, fol. ; Venice, 1500, 
fol. (with the commentary attributed to Aqui- 
nas) ; Venice (with other translations from 
Aristotle), 1504, 1508; Venice, 15.52, fol.; 
Paris, Stephens, 150.5, 1511, 1514, 1515, 

1 5 1 7, fol. ; Leipzig, 1 5 1 6, fol. ; Basle, 1 538 ; 
Venice, 1568, 1595, fol. : “ Ethicorum 

Libri Decern,” Florence, 1478, fol. ; Oxford, 
1479, 4to. (Ames, Ti/poqraphical AiUkjuities^ \ 
Paris, 1497, fol. ; Paris,* Stephens, 1504, 1506, 
1510, 1511, fol.; Paris, 1516; Paris, 1526, 
1527, 1542, fol. ; Venice, 1508, fol. 2. Trans- 
lations from Xenophon: “ Tyrannus [lliero] 
et Apologia pro Socrate,” Bologna, 1502, fol. 
3. Translations from the Greek orators : 

“ TEschinis et Demosthenis De Corona Ora- 
tiones,” Venice, 1485, 1497; Basle (in Cicero's 
works), 1528, 1540, fol. 4. Translations from 
Plutarch : “ Vitaj Marci Antonii, Pyrrhi, 
l*auli iEmilii, Gracchorum, Sertorii, Catonis 
Uticensis, et Demosthenis,” Home, (with 
translations from Plutarch by other writers), 
1470, fol.; Venice, 1502, fol,; Basle, 1.535, 
1542, fol. 5. Translation from Saint Basil : 

“ De Liberalibus Studiis Liber,” Milan, 
1474, 4to. ; Brescia, 1485 ; Bologna, 1497, 
fol.; Modena, 1500, 4to. ; Strassburg, 1507, 
4to. ; Paris, 1508, 4to. ; Florence, 1516, 8vo.; 
Paris, 1 543, 8vo. ; Rome (with the Greek 
texO» 1594, 12mo. 

V^II. — The Greek treatise, Ilepl TloKir^as 
^Kopfvrlvoov, is announced as having been 
published some years ago, with a German 
translation and introduction: “ Ueber die 
Staatsverfassung der Florentiner, heraus- 
gegeben, iibersetzt, und mit einer Einleitung 
versehen, von K. F. Neumann,” Frankfurt, 
1822, 8vo. 

For a catalogue of Leonardo’s unprinted 
works the reader must consult Mazzuchelli. 
They comprehend antiquarian treatises, phi- 
lological commentaries, histories and biogra- 
phies, essays on ethics and on education, a 
large number of orations, th% libel on Niccoli, 
and a surprising number and variety of trans- 
lations from the Greek writers. The trans- 
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lations are from Homer (the Gdyssey), 
Plato, Demosthenes, Aeschines, Lysias, and 
Isocrates, Plutarch, Ptolemy, and (unless 
Leonardo be here mistaken for Francesco 
Accolti) the pseudo- Phalaris. (Mehus, Vita 
Leonardi Bruniy above referred to; Leo- 
nardo’s own Kpistoloe and De Suis Tem- 
poribus ; Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d* Italkty art. 
“ Bruni ;” Tiraboschi, Storia della Lettcratura 
Italiana ; C’orniani, Sccoli della Letteratnra 
ItaUana; Blount, Cemura Celehriormn An- 
thorum; Baillct, Jiigemens den Sarans, ed. 
1722, ii. 213., iii. 15.; Shepherd, LiJ}; of 
Poggk) Bracviolhti ; Meiners, Lebcnsbeschrei- 
bmtyen beriihmter Miumerj “ Ambrogio Tra- 
versari.”) W. S. 

ARETFNO, PIE TRO, was one of the 
most notorious men of letters who lived in 
the sixteenth century. The admirers of his 
literary talents called him “ the Divine.” 
The political •l)osition he was supposed to 
hold was indicated by his other title “ the 
Scourge of Princes.” Both titles were, like 
the life of the man, thoroughly deceptive. 
Jle was a person of much natural genius, of 
very little learning, of no industry, and al- 
most utterly destitute of moral princij)le. The 
favourable circumstances in his history are 
chiefly to be gathered from his own corre- 
spondence, the unfavourable ones from bit- 
ter libels on him written by his enemies. 
Consetpiently, many events of his life rest in 
considerable doubt ; and, although much of 
the obscurity might be dispelled, the limits 
and purpose of this memoip forbid the at- 
tempt. 

Pietro was born at Arezzo in 1492, and is 
believed to have been the natural son of a 
gentleman, named Imigi Bacci. Till his 
twentieth year he lived poor and neglected, 
working for some time as a bookbinder in 
Perugia, picking up such fragmenls of edu- 
cation as he could, and distinguishing him- 
self by one or two acts of audacious disre- 
spect for the religion of his country. For 
about fifteen years after this period he was a 
wanderer through Italy, serving the great in 
capacities of a very subordinate kind, and 
repeatedly involving himself in disgrace by 
misconduct, but still contriving t) impress 
all who knew him with a very high opinion 
of his natural endowments. After having 
acquired the patronage of the papal court, he 
lost it in 1523 by writing obscene sonnets, to 
accompany the equally obscene engravings 
made by Marcantouio from drawings of 
Giulio Romano. An attempt to recover the 
favour of his Roman patrons was defeated by 
a low amour, in the course of which he was 
dangerously wounded by a rival ; and the 
same incident was indirectly the cause of em- 
broiling him with Berni, II Mauro (Arcano), 
and some other poets of the Bemesque 
school, who were thenceforth, through life, 
his determined enemies and unscrupulous 
maligners. Through all these mishaps, how- 
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ever, Pietro -was able to acquire and retain 
the patronage, not only of some of the Medici, 
but of Francis I. of France. 

In March, 1527, he took up his abode at Ve- 
nice. There, with no interval of absence ex- 
ceeding a few weeks, he resided till his death, 
which took place in that city in 1557, when he 
had completed his sixty-fifth year. These last 
thirty years of his life were spent in what he 
himself desired to describe as literary labour, 
but of which the greater part was quite un- 
worthy of so honourable an appellatipn. He 
did indeed compose and publish a few works 
properly literary, but the composition of 
these was one of his least important employ- 
ments ; and so idle and debauched a person 
can hardly be supposed to have been in- 
fluenced in writing them, by any higher 
motive than this, that the acquisition of a 
certain amount of literary reputation was 
necessary for effecting the gfbat end which 
he kept steadily in view. He did, indeed, 
likewise associate with literary men and 
artists : in fact, intellectual society had real 
charms for him ; and it is plain tliat in such 
society he was eminently (lualified to shine. 
He acipiircd and retained the friendship, or 
seeming friendship, of most of those men of 
genius who adorned Italy in his time ; his 
list of literary friends including such names 
as that of Bernardo Tasso, w’hile Titian was 
his constant companion, and Michel Angelo 
his frequent correspondent. But all these 
pursuits and companionships, although em- 
braced perhaps in some degree from genuine 
liking, were most assiduously cultivated for 
their bearing on other objects, and to these 
they were skilfully made subservient. 

The great aim of Pietro’s life at Venice 
was the acquisition of wealth ; wealth he de- 
sired ardently, not that he might hoard it, 
but because without it he could not purchase 
sensual gratifications. His method of earn- 
ing money was one which the vocabulary of 
modern times might enable us to describe by 
a very plain and undignified term. He was a 
writer of begging letters. This was exactly 
the fact : there was nothing to elevate it ex- 
cept the rank of the parties to whom the 
mendicant addressed himself, and the sin- 
gular success with which his applications 
were crowned. Among Pietro’s benefactors 
were many nobles and statesmen : but his 
favourite correspondents were persons higher 
still. He established a correspondence, not 
only with every reigning prince in Italy, but 
with the emperor of Germany, the king of 
France, the kings or royal families of Poland, 
Portugal, Spain, and England. He received 
gifts or pensions from most of these illustrious 
persons, as well as from Sultan Solyman and 
Barbarossa the pirate. From the gains thus 
procured he supported himself during the 
thirty years of his residence in Venice, not 
merely in comfort, but in the profuse luxury 
of a debauchee. 
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His letters, which he published in six suc- 
cessive volumes, explain distinctly how this 
improbable result was brought about. The 
machinery was so cumbrous, that it is here 
quite impossible to expose all its internal 
mysteries ; but the principal parts of the 
moving power may be easily exhibited. We 
mistake Pietro’s position entirely if we ac 
cept, as in any sense literally true, his 
favourite title of “ Scourge of Princes.” He 
wished to be considered capable of becoming 
their scourge, but in addressing’them he was 
their abject flatterer. lie never went farther 
in his endeavours to 'extort favours, > than 
insinuating that his praise of other princes 
would imply dispraise of those whom he ad- 
dressed; and that his praise must be earned 
by liberality, the first of kingly virtues. The 
point most difficult to be understood is, how 
he was able to make his royal patrons believe 
that it was worth while to purchase either his 
praise or his silence. Even this point could 
be in no small degree elucidated by an expo- 
sition of the relation in which Pietro stood to 
the literary world of his time ; hut that rela- 
tion was so complicated that its details can- 
not be entered into. The principle, however, 
upon which he acted, was abundantly plain; 
and it is not unfairly described, when it is 
called a system oj deliberate imposture. It 
consisted in diffusing, in all accessible quar- 
ters, and by every conceivable artifice, an 
exaggerated opinion of his literary powers, 
both as a panegyrist and a satirist. He 
did contrive to make himself estimated, in 
both capacities, infinitely beyond the worth 
of any thing which he ever really performed. 
The means by which this effect was pro- 
duced are interesting and curious in the 
extreme, as illustrations of human character, 
whether we regard the actor in the plot, or 
those upon whom he worked. But these 
means must be learned by such readers as 
have the patience to study Pietro’s letters 
for the purpose. 

Very seldom did any unpleasant collision 
mar the animal repose of his life in Venice. 
He was too cautious, or rather too timid, to 
risk any thing of the sort. He attempted 
again and again, and in some cases success- 
fuRy, to conciliate even his literary ftes , 
but, after all, these men could only vilify his 
moral character, and he understood his own 
position too well to feel any serious uneasi- 
ness on that score. With persons of higher 
rank and greater power he never took liber- 
ties unless when he believed he might do so 
with impunity ; and if he found that this ex- 
pectation was groundless, he lost no time in 
making submissions. When he libelled Pope 
Clement VII., the pope was besieged in the 
Castel Sant* Angelo ; and he was able to be 
on terms of such favour with Julius III. that 
he was admitted to an interview, and had, 
soon afterwards, the impudence to ask for a 
cardinal’s hat, on the refusal of which he 
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pasquinaded the pope and his family. He 
slandered the exiled Pietro Strozzi ; but he 
lay hid in his house for weeks on learning 
that Pietro had threatened to cut his throat. 
Ilis most unlucky encounter was with Har- 
vell, the English ambassador at Venice, who, 
on learning that Pietro had charged him 
with misappropriating a gift sent by Henry 
VIII., waylaid the libeller, and made his ser- 
vants beat him soundly. 

Into the recesses of Pietro’s private life 
there is no temptation to penetrate. His 
house was the constant scene of gross de- 
bauchery. In the whole history of his do- 
mestic relations, there is hardly any point 
ui)on which the mind can dwell without dis- 
gust, except the grief he felt for the death of 
one of his many mistresses, and the instinctive 
affection with which he regarded his three 
natural children. His death is attributed to 
a fall from his chair in the midst of a fit of 
laughter; and it is commonly added (but 
this part of the story is untrue), that his un- 
lucky mirth was caused by hearing an account 
of wanton freaks played by his sisters. It is 
said, likewise, that, after having received ex- 
treme unction, he gravely addressed to those 
who stood by his bedside a request (couched 
in an extemporaneous verse,) “ that now when 
he was oiled, they would take care the rats 
should not eat him.” He was buried in the 
Venetian church of San Luca. 

The best and most systematic account of 
Pietro’s life and writings is the elaborate and 
accurate memoir by Mazzuchelli, “ La Vita 
di Pietro Aretino,” first published in 1741, 
and again with great additions and improve- 
ments, at Brescia, in 1763, 8vo. But in- 
cidental notices of Pietro’s life, with a few 
speculations on some of his compositions, lie 
scattered through many modern books. 

Those who would become acquainted with 
the bibliography of his works (almost all of 
which are extremely rare), must seek it from 
Mazzuchelli. The following abstract may 
be sufficient to convey a general notion of 
their nature. 

His prose works fall into several classes : 
— 1. The infamous Dialogues ; as to which 
it is enough to say, that they are miserable 
things, even in their own miserable class. 2. 
The Theological works, embracing para- 
phrases and commentaries on the Vulgate, 
(written by a man who knew little or no 
Latin), and lives of the saints. These works 
were neglected even in their own time ; and 
it is not easy to understand the author’s rea- 
sons for engaging in the composition of them. 
Some writers have gravely asserted that they 
were written in his old age, and were fruits 
of repentance : the fact is quite otherwise ; 
these and his most obscene works went on 
harmoniously together. 3. Five comedies : 
** n Marescalco,” ** La Cortigiana,” “ L’lpo- 
crito,” “ La Talanta,” “ II Filosofo.” These 
are by far the best of Pietro’s writings. In- 
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deed they are among the most interesting 
dramatic compositions which the literature of 
modern Italy has to show. Faulty in plot, 
and bad in morality (though not so bad as 
many contemporary productions of their 
class), they are admirable for their frequent 
liveliness and truth to nature in dialogue, 
and for the infinite spirit, faithfulness, and 
originality, with which they pourtray cha- 
racters and manners. The “ Cortigiana” 
is a group of sketches from life, which, in 
many points, reminds us of Ben Jonson 
himself. 4. “ The Letters.” The publica- 
tion of these in successive volumes, during 
the author’s life, showed, by the falling oflf in 
the number of editions, that his fame was 
beginning to wane. All the six volumes 
were published together at Paris, 1609, 6 vols. 
8vo. Some are to be found in various col- 
lections, and a large number in the “ Lettere 
Pittoriche,” Rome, 17.57 — 1768. The letters 
are almost every where vicious in style, 
anticipating (as it has been truly remarked) 
the bad taste of Italian poetry in the seven- 
teenth century. But it would be possible to 
cull from them a large mass of sayings, some- 
times false in taste or judgment, but always 
original and striking, and sometimes very 
felicitous in expression as well as in thought. 
The best parts of the letters are the criticisms 
on art, for which Ihetro had a very fin5 sen- 
sibility. The literary criticisms are exceed- 
ingly poor. 

The works in verse are the following : 
— 1. Three occasional Lyrics. 2. The 
licentious Sonnets. 3. Three unfinished 
Poems, or rather three fragments of poems, 
of Chivalry — the “ Marfisa,” the “ Tears of 
Angelica,” and the “ Orlandino,” the last of 
which is burlesque. 4. Several Encomiastic 
Poems. 5. “ La Passione di Gesu, con due 
Canzone, Tuna alia Vergine, I’altra al Re 
Christianissimo.” 6. “ L’Horazia,” a five 
act tragedy in blank verse, which Ginguenc 
analyses minutely and praises very highly. 
7. A volume of Pasquinades, in verse, ex- 
changed between Pietro and the Milanese poet 
Albicante. 8. Miscellaneous Poems ; some 
of which were printed separately, while a 
good many others are inserted in various 
collections of Italian poetry, such as Dome- 
nichi’s first book, Arrivabene’s third book, 
and the current editions of Berni and the 
poets of his school. (Mazzuchelli, Vita di 
Pietro Aretino^ second edition ; Pietro Are- 
tino, Lettere ; Fontanini (with Zeno’s notes), 
Biblioteca d'Eloipicnza Italiana, 1753, i. 197 
— 216. ; Crescimbeni, Storia della Vulgar 
Poesia, ii. 407. 437., iv. 44 — 48. ; Tirabos- 
chi, Storia della Letteratura Italiana, 1789 — 
1794, vii. 157. 1050—1056.; Ginguene, ^w- 
toire LMraire d' Italic, vi. 128 — 143, 242 — 
273. ; Bayle, Dictionnaire Historique ; Gaddi, 
De Scriptorihus non EcclesiasHciSy 1648 ; 
Carpentariana, p. 34 — 36.; Afcna^tana, Paris, 
1715, ii, 108. 178. 194., iv. 59 — 66., 303. ; 
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llallam, Introductim to the Literature of Eu- 
rope, first edition, i. 601., ji. 266. 401.) 

W. S. 

ARETTNO. RANU'CCrO or RI- 
NU'CCIO, a classical scholar of minor 
reputation in the fifteenth century, can be 
traced from 1430 till about 1455. Laurentius 
Valla mentions Ranuccio with praise as having 
’taught him Greek ; and Pope Nicholas V. 
named him one of his apostolic secretaries. 
His only known publications are two trans- 
lations from the Greek into Latin : 1. “iEsopi 
Vita et Fabula!,” Milan, 1480, 4to., Venice, 
1491, 4to. 2. “Rruti et llippocratis Coi 
Medici Epistolm,” in the “ E^stolie Laconi- 
Cffi variorum Auctorum,” Basle, 1554, I6mo. 
( Mazzuchclli, Scrittori d’ltalia j Fabricius, 
Bibliotheca Grceca.) W. S. 

ARETFNO, SCIPIO'NE. [Lampadius, 
Jacob.] 

ARETPNO, SPINELLO, one of the most 
distinguished Italian painters of the fourteenth 
century, was the son of lAica Spinelli, who, 
when the Ghibelines were expelled from 
Florence, settled at Arezzo, where, as his 
surname implies, Spinello was born, about 
the year 1316. Vasari says that he died, 
aged ninety- two, about the year 1400, but 
this is shown to be an error by a record in 
the town-hall of Siena (printed by Rumohr 
in his “ Italienische Forschungen ”), according 
to which Spinello received payment for some 
works executed in that building as late as 
1408. Spinello studied painting, for which 
he showed great ability at a very early age, 
under Jacopo del Casentino, whom, however, 
he surpassed even in his eighteenth year. 
His first great work was to paint in fresco 
the church of San Niccolo, erected by Dar- 
dano Acciajuoli, at Arezzo, for the council to 
be held there by the pope Eugene IV. The 
subjects of the frescoes were from the life of 
San Niccolo ; but there is not a vestige of 
the church now remaining. The colouring 
and drawing of the figures is praised by 
Vasari, in whose time these works were de- 
stroyed by fire. Spinello acquired so great a 
reputation by these works that he was invited 
by Barone Capelli, a Florentine citizen, to 
Florence to paint the principal chapel of 
Santa Maria Maggiore with subjects from 
the life of the Virgin and Sant* Antonio 
Abate. He executed many other works in 
several Florentine churches, after the com- 
pletion of which he was recalled to Arezzo 
by the authorities of that place to paint some 
works in the old cathedral there, which is 
also now destroyed. He painted likewise 
several works in many other churches of 
Arezzo, of which some still remain. He 
then painted for the Abbot Don Jacopo some 
frescoes in the monastery of San Miniato in 
Monte, near Florence, which still remain in 
a good state of preservation ; and for the 
same abbot others in the monastery of San 
Bernardo at Arezzo, which are destroyed. 
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In the church of San Stefano, a pari of the 
old cathedral of Arezzo, Spinello painted a 
Madonna and Child, which were so much 
prized by the people of Arezzo, on account 
of the character and expression, that when 
that church was pulled down the fresco was 
cut out of the w^ and removed to a small 
church in the town, which was afterwards 
called the Madonna del Duomo, aitsff the 
picture. 

For the same abbot, Don Jacopo, already 
mentioned, Spinello, in 1385, painted, in dis* 
temper, some clever works in the principal 
chapel of the monastery of Monte Oliveto, 
near Florence. He afterwards executed some 
works in Florence, and painted six pictures of 
the series of frescoes illustrating the life of San 
Ranieri in the Campo Santo at Pisa, which are 
described and highly praised by Vasari both 
for invention and execution, who calls them 
Spinello’s best works, but little now remains 
of them ; there are, however, engravings of 
them, by Lasinio, in the “ Pitture a Fresco 
del Campo Santo di Pisa.’* After painting 
some other works in Pisa and in Florence lie 
returned again to Arezzo in his seventy- 
seventh year, about 1393, where he painted, 
for the brothers of Sant* Agnolo, Michael and 
the Fallen Angels on the wall of the principal 
altar of their church. In this painting he 
made Satan so hideous that the prince of 
darkness is said to have appeared to Spinello 
in a dream, and asked him where he had 
ever seen him so ugly as he had had the im- 
pudence to paint him. The apparition is 
reported, says Vasari, to have given the 
painter such a shock that he died very shortly 
afterwards. This latter, part of the story, 
however, is contradicted by the fact that he 
was employed some years afterwards in the 
town-hall of Siena. The picture and Satan 
in question are engraved by Lasinio in his 
collection of old Florentine paintings. 

The above works, says Vasari, show that 
Spinello was as good a draughtsman as Giotto, 
and a better painter ; yet Vasari says he 
drew much better than he painted. He was 
also excellent both in the quality and in the 
variety of his expression. It is remarkable 
that Vasari has not noticed what are now 
considered the principal works of Spinello, — 
the History of Pope Alexander HI. in the 
town-hall of Siena, which he was still work- 
ing upon in 1408, the year probably of his 
death. These works are described by Von 
Rumohr in his “ Italian Researches.” 

Spinello was, according to Vasari, buried 
in the church of Sant* Agostino at Arezzo, 
and the following inscription, he says, in the 
first edition of his work, was placed by his 
sons to his memory : — “ Spinello Aretino 
Patri opt. Pictorique sum .^tatis nohiliss. 
cujus Opera ct ipsi et Patrias maximo Orna- 
mento fuerunt, pii Filii non sine Lachrymis 
poss.” There is no such inscription now in 
that church. Spinello left two sons, Forzore 
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and Parrt Forzore was a jeweller at Flo- 
rence, and distinguished himself by his skill 
and taste in niello- work ; Parri was a dis- 
tinguished painter. [Spinelli, Parri.] 

Baglione mentions an Andrea Aretino, 
in the “ Life of Biagio Betti,” who w£ls of the 
school of Volterra and Michael Angelo: he 
lived in Rome at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. (Vasari, Vile da' Pittori, 8fc. ; 
and the notes to Schorn’s German Translation ; 
Runiohr, Itnlienische Forachut.fjen, vol. ii. ; 
Baglione, Vita de Pitfori, ^c.) U. N. W. 

ARETI'NIJS, PAULI JS, an Italian mu- 
sician, who lived in the latter part of the six- 
teenth century, is only known by his follow- 
ing published works : — 1 . “ Responsoria 
Ilebdoinadae Sanctaj, &c.”^ Venice, 15f>7 ; 2. 
“ Sacra Responsoria, &c.” Venice, 1574. 
Fetis thinks it probable that the name Are- 
tinus was assumed, and derived from his birth- 
place Arezzo. (Fetis, Biographic UniverseUe 
des Musiciens.') E. T. 

ARE'TIUS, BE'NEDTOT, was a native 
of Berne, and is known both as a botanist 
and theologian. In 1548 he was appointed 
professor of logic at Marburg, but in the 
following year he returned to Berne, where 
he was appointed principal in the gymnasium. 
In 1503 he was appointed professor of lan- 
guages in his native city, and subseciuently 
was made professor of theology. He died on 
the 22d of April, 1574. 

Aretius was ae<]uainted with (’onrad Gess- 
ner ; he is frequently alluded to in the works 
of the latter, and is supposed to have ren- 
dered him great assistance. He also cor- 
responded with most of the botanists who 
lived in his day. The W'ork on w’hieh his j 
reputation as a botanist rests, is a description 
of the mountains Stockhorn and Niesen, en- 
titled “ Descriptio Stocchorni et Nessi Mon- 
tium in Bernatium Helvetiorum Ditione et 
nascentium in eis Stirpium.” This work was | 
published at Zurich in 15G1, in a folio edition of j 
the works of Valerius Cordus, and Gesner’s I 
“ Ilortus Germanite.” It contains an account of : 
excursions in the mountains, and short descrip- 
tions of the plants that were found. The 
plants are referred to under their Swiss names, 
and many of them are difficult to identify. 
According to Sprengel, about forty plants 
were here described for the first time : amongst 
them may be recognised the Orchis odoratis- 
simus, Primula auricula, Viola biflora, Eryn- 
gium alpinum, Trolenis europasus, &c. There 
is no record of Aretius having practised 
physic ; but at the time in which he lived 
it was not uncommon for the preacher to 
combine the characters of the man of science 
and the ph} sician. In this capacity he pro- 
bably edited an old medical work entitled 
“ Opus Physicum et Medicum de Gradibus 
et Compositionibus Medicamentorura,” Zu- 
rich, 1572. Another of his works on natural 
science was on the history and occurrence of 
comets, which was published at Berne in 
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1556, with the title “ Brevis Cometanim 
Explicatio Physicum Ordinem et Exempla 
Historiariun praccipua complcctcns. Cum 
Epistola ad Dryandrum,” 4to. 

Aretius embraced the reformed religion, 
and adopted the principles of Calvin. He 
wrote a work in defence of the persecution 
of Valentinus Gentilis for holding heretical 
views with regard to the doctrine of the 
Trinity. I'he work was published at Geneva 
in 1567, with the title “ Valentini Gentilis 
justo <^apitis supplicio Bcrnae aftecti brevis 
llistoria,” 8vo. This work was translated 
into the English, according to the translator, 

ftir the u.se of Dr. Sherlock,” w'hom he sup- 
posed to hold the same heretical doctrines 
ascribed to Gentilis. 

Aretius published several theological w'orks 
on controversial, doctrinal, and practical 
divinity. One of the most extensive of these 
works, and one which passed through many 
editions, was his theological problems, en- 
titled “ Problcmata Theologica ('ontinentia 
praicipuos nostraj Ueligionis Locos, brevi et 
dilucida ratione explicates,” I.ausanne, fol. 
The first and second parts w^ere published in 
1574, the third in 1576. His lectures on the 
Lord’s Suj)per, “ Lectiones VII. de (^a*na 
Domini,” went through several editions; they 
were originally published at Lausanne in 
1578. lie also wrote a commentary on the 
New Testament, with the title “ ('ommen- 
tarii in Libros Novi Testamenti,” JMorsee, 
1580, fol. This work was rej)ublishcd se- 
veral times. He also wrote a commentary 
on the books of Moses, “ ('ommentarii 
Breves in Mosis Pentateuehum,” Berne, 1602, 
8vo. This, with the preceding theological 
works, and some others, were published after 
the death of the author. He also wrote the 
following works: “ Commentarii Absolutis- 
simi in Pindari, Olympia, Pythia, Neniea, 
Isthnii a,” Geneva, 158y,4to. “ De Sacrainentis 
in Genere,” Leipzig, 1615, 4to. “ Examcn 
Theologicum brevi et perspicua Mcthbdo 
Conscriptum,” Lausanne, 1572. “ Censura 

(’onclusionum quod Baptismus non successerit 
Circumcisioni contra IVdo baptistas,” Ge- 
neva, 1507. “ Sermones HI. de V'nna Do- 

mini,” Lausanne, 1578, 8vo. “ Duo Lem- 
mata de Lectione et Tnterpretatione,” Berne, 
1572. “ Targum in XII. Prophetas Minores.” 
These last four works are mentioned by 
Senners, but Adelung says he has never seen 
them. One of his earliest publications was a 
paper entitled “ De fomiandis Studiis Opus- 
culum ; ” it was published in the “ Tempe 
Helvetica,” for 1561, a work containing a 
collection of papers by various authors on 
theological, philological, critical, and histori- 
cal subjects. (Sprengel, Hist. Rei Herbarite ; 
Melchior Adam, Vitcc Tkeolog. German.; Ade- 
lung, Supplement to Jbeher, Allgem, Gelehrten- 
Lexicon ; Haller, Bihlioth. Bot.') E. L. 

ARE TIUS, CLAUDIUS MA'RIUS. 
[Arezzo, Ceaddio Mario] 

A A 
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ARETU'SI, CE'SARE, commonly called 
CESARE MODENESE, and sometimes 
CESARE DI PELLEGRINO ARETUSI, 
appears to have been born at Modena about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, and 
■was made a citizen of Bologna. He was 
an excellent portrait painter, and a good 
colourist, but was deficient in invention and 
composition ; he was also an excellent copy- 
ist, and imitated well the style of any master. 
He made a copy for the cathedral of San 
Giovanni at Parma of the celebrated “ Notte” 
of Correggio, now in the I>resden gallery, 
which is so exact, in the opinion of Mengs, 
that it replaces the original. The success of 
this copy procured for Aretusi the commis- 
sion to repaint the frescoes of (Correggio in 
the tribune of that cathedral, which he did 
with eijual success. The old tribune of that 
church was destroyed to make place for a 
new one, and with it the original works of 
Correggio, but they were carefully repeated 
by Aretusi in the year 1.587 in the new tri- 
bune. According to Malvasia, the copies or 
cartoons from which Aretusi worked, and 
which are still preserved at (^apo di Monte 
at Naples, were made by Annibal and Agostino 
Carracci ; a document, however, published 
by Affo renders this statement very doubtful. 

Aretusi is called by some writers a native 
of Bologna, and by others a Modenese. 
Which he was is uncertain ; but he appears 
to have first made himself known as a painter 
at Bologna, and to have studied chiefly the 
works of B. Ramenghi, called “ Bagnacavallo.” 
Aretusi was invited, on account of his skill 
as a portrait painter, to Parma by the Duke 
Rannuccio, who appointed him one of his 
court painters. He died at Parma about 
1G12. Tiraboschi conjectured that he was 
the son of Pellegrino Munari degli Aretusi, 
commonly called Pellegrino da Alodena; but 
if the date and reported circumstances of the 
death of Pellegrino are true, he cannot have 
been the father of Aretusi. [Munari, Pkl- 

iEGRINO.] 

There are several good pictures in Bo- 
logna which were painted by Aretusi and 
Gio. Battista Fiorini together. I'hey were 
composed by Fiorini and executed by Aretusi, 
who coloured in the Venetian style, and 
imitated the light and shade of Correggio. 
He made many copies after Correggio, some 
of which have passed for originals. Some 
writers mention an Alessandro Aretusi, also 
of Modena, as a good colourist. (Malvasia, 
Felsina Pittrice; Afid. II Parmigiano Ser~ 
vitore di Piazza ; Lanzi, Storia Pitlorica, ) 

R. N. W. 

ARETTS 1. (*Aptus, ''Apews), was the twenty- 
sixth king of Sparta, including Aristodemus, 
and of the Agid house. He was the son of , 
Acrotatus, who died before him, and he suc- 
ceeded his grandfather, Cleomenes II., in 
B. c. 309. 

The first notice of him is under the year 
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' B. c. 280, when he commanded an expedition 
I of the Spartans against the AStolians, in 
which he was repulsed with considerable loss 
of life, the Ai^tolians having surprised his 
troops when disorganised and dispersed. 
This loss was not retrieved, the other states 
of Greece being unwilling to join in an at- 
tempt which, though ostensibly made on 
behalf of the common interests of Greece, 
was supposed by them to be meant for the 
aggrandisement of Sparta alone. 

In B. c. 272, Sparta was attacked by King 
Pyrrhus at the instigation of Cleomenes the 
uncle of Areus, who was disappointed of the 
succession to the throne, and applied to 
Pyrrhus to assist him in gaining it. Areus 
was then absent on an expedition to Crete, 
but he immediately returned to the relief of 
Sparta, and assisted in repelling Pyrrhus, 
who was soon afterwards killed at Argos. 
In B.c. 267 the Spartans ordered Areus to 
co-oj)erate with the forces of Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus in saving Athens fi’om the attack 
of Antigonus Gonatas. Areus accordingly 
marched to Athens, but being unwilling 
to peril the forces of Sparta in defence 
of another city, he returned without doing 
any service. He was slain at Corinth in 
the next year but one (b. c. 265) in a 
battle against the Macedonians, after a reign 
of forty -four years. Arcus I. was con- 
temporary with Onias I., the high priest of 
the Jews, and was the king to whom the 
Jew's sent the embassy recorded in Macca- 
bees, i. xii. 20. He and his son Acrotatus 
are said to have introduced luxurious and 
effeminate practices into the public meals 
(Phiditia) at Sparta. '(Diodorus, xx. 29. ; 
Justin, xxiv. 1. ; Pausanius, iii. 6. ; Plutarch, 
PgrrhuSf 26 - 29., Agis^S. ; Athenieus, iv. 142.) 

R. W—n. 

AREUS II. (*A/>€vs, ’'A pf us), the grandson of 
Areus I., was the posthumous son of Acrotatus, 
born probably in b. c. 264. He died at the 
age of eight years, and was succeeded by 
his great uncle, Leonidas 1 1. (Plutarch, Agift, 
.3. ; Pausanias, iii. 6. ; Clinton, Fasti ITellcn. 
ii. 215.) K. W—n. 

ARE'VALO. [Cano de Arevalo.] 

AREVALO, JUAN DE, a Spnisli 
sculptor employed with others in 1537 in the 
cathedral of Toledo. (Cean Bermudez, l)ic- 
cionarh Historico, ^c.) R. N. W. 

AREZZO, BF/TRICO D’, one of the 
oldest of the Italian poets, is conjectured to 
have lived about the beginning of the four- 
teenth century. Of his life nothing is known : 
of his verses the following are in print ; — 

1. Two “Ballate,” with the “Canzoni dt 
Dante, &c.” Venice, 1518, 8vo. 2. “ Rime,” 
at the end of Giusto de’ Conti’s “ Bella 
Mano,” Verona, 1750, 8vo. According to 
some writers, Betrico belonged to Reggio ; 
but the preponderating authorises pronounce 
him to have been a native of Arezzo. Cres- 
cimbeni gives a sonnet by him from a Vatican 
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manuscript. (Crescimbeni, Storia della Vol- 
gar Paesia, iii. 123. j Mazzuclielli, Scriltori 
d: Italia.) W. S. 

AREZZO, CLA'UDIO MARIO, called 
by the Latinised form of his name Aretius, a 
patrician of Syracuse, imperial historian to 
Charles V., lived about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. He was a man of great 
learning; and he is said to have been a 
soldier, and to have followed the armies of 
Charles V. in Italy and Germany, with much 
reputation ; but his rank is not stated, lie 
is also said to have subsequently returned to 
his native country, drawn thither by his love 
for poetry, and to have attained to high 
honours, and lived to a great age, and that 
by the aid of his favourite pursuit he escaped 
many dangers, and a miserable death. What 
these dangers and this death may have been 
we are not told. According to Ortolani he 
died in Spain. TIis works are: — 1. “Ma- 
rius Aretius Patritius Syracusanus, &c. 
Quffi hoc Volumine continentur ; Dialogus, in 
quo pro (''{csare Jura Mediolani, Burgundijc, 
ac Neapolis leguntur, Clades ad Ticiuuin 
et Rex liberatus. Monoeci Dorn in us qiiare 
Cuisari studet, duellurn ('a\saris, Siculoruni, 
Hispanorum<[uc Tumultus, primus ejus in 
Hispaniam adeessus, Philippi Filii Natalis. 
Dialogus, ubi llispaniae Descriptio cum re- 
centioribus Nomiiiibus. Dialogus, quo Vir- 
gil ii versus, &c. Acid is et Galatheac Connu- 
bium. Summi Pontificis Liberatio. Elegiae 
tres de (/Ujsare. Epigraminata nonnulla,” 
Augsburg, ir>3(), 8 VO. This edition appears 
to have been unknown to Mongitore, Mazzu- 
chelli, ('’lemeiit, and Ortolani. A copy is in the 
British Museum ; and it is also described by 
Audiffredi in his Catalogue of the Casanatta 
Library. 2. “ Chorographia, sive de situ 
Siciliic libellus,” Palermo, 1537, 4to.; printed 
also at JNIessina in 1542, 4to. ; at Basil, 1544, 

8 VO. ; inserted by Francesco Bonanni, duke 
of Montalbano, in vol. ii. of the “ Antiche 
Siracuse,” Palermo, 1717, fol., and afterwards 
in a more correct form, and wdth annotations 
by Giovanni Batista Carusio, in the first vo- 
lume of his “ Bibliotheca Historica Kegni 
Siciliaj,” Palermo, 1720, fol., and in vol. i. of 
Graevius’s “Thesaurus Antiquitatum Sicilur,” 
Leiden, 1723, fol. Ortolani speaks in very 
favourable terms of this work, as displaying 
great intellect and extensive erudition ; and 
Filippo Cluverio states that he frequently 
consulted it, and found it extremely exact. 
An edition professing to comprise all the 
above-mentioned works and one or two 
others, was published at Basil in 1544, 8vo., 
under the title “ Cl. Marii Aretii Libri 
aliquot lectu non minus jucundi quam utiles ; 
quorum Seriem versa Pagina videbis : omnia 
non ante visa.” This book, however, con- 
tains no more than the descriptions of Sicily 
and Spain ; the dialogue respecting the verses 
of Virgil, “ Europae Descriptio cum recentio- 
ribus Nominibus et Observationes quaedam 
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Latina;,” and the throe elegies concerning 
Csesar ; after which follows an apology 
stating that all the rest of the works of Arez- 
zo promised in the table of contents had been 
intercepted by some rogue, and never came 
to hand, but that efforts should be made to 
procure them for future publication. The 
“ Description of Spain,” was published with 
the “Description of Sicily,” Lyon, 1552, 
12mo., and afterwards inserted by Schottus 
in tom.i. of his “ Ilispania Illustrata,” Frank- 
fort, 1C')3, fol., a translation in Italian ap- 
peared at Wittenberg in 1612, 8vo. 3. Os- 
servazioni della Lingua Siciliana e Canzoni 
ncl proprio Idiorna,” Messina, 1543, 4to. 
This was an attempt to restore the Sicilian 
dialect to the rank it formerly held in the 
vernacular poetry of Italy. (Mongitore, Bib- 
liotheca Sictila ; Mazzuclielli, Senttori d* 
Italia; Ortolani, Bioyrajia degli Uomini lUuHtri 
della Sieilta^ iv.) J. W. J. 

AREZZO, FRANCESCO D’, a friar of 
the Observantine branch of the Franciscans, 
was born in 1553, and died in 1616. lie 
held several offices, in particular that of 
confessor to Ferdinand 1., grand-duke of Tus- 
cany. He was an eloquent preacher, and left 
several printed works, all of a theological 
character, which are enumerated by Mazzu- 
chelli. ^J'he following are the only ones that 
K<*em to have gone through more than one 
edition : — 1. “ Summa Theologim SpeciilativoB 
et Moralis, ac Commentaria Scholastica in 
Tertium et Quart um Senteutiarum Libruiu 
Joannis Duns Scoti,” Venice, parts i. and ii. 
1.581,1613, 1616 ; part iii. 1618 ; part iv.l619. 

‘ Criminale Canonicum,” Venice, 1617, 
Perugia, 166‘J, 8vo. (Mazzuchclii, Srrittori 
I Italia; Wadding, Annnles Minor um, xix. 
418.) W. S. 

AREZZO, FRAN(^-ESCO MARIA. 

[Casini, Fkanoksoo Maria.] 

AREZZO, GORELLO D’, was a notary 
at Arezzo in the latter half of the fourteenth 
century. His real name was Gorello (that 
is, in the diminutive form, Gregorio) de’ 
Sinigardi, and his profession gives to ids name 
the prefix “ Ser.” The few facts known as 
to his life are collected by Muratori fL’om his 
I own very curious metrical chronicle, which, 

I composed in terza rima, relates the vicissi- 
tudes of the author’s native town from 1310 
to 1384. The “Oonaca di Ser Gorello” is 
published in the “ Rerum Italicarum Scrip- 
tores,” vol. XV. p. 814 — 886. It contains 

eighteen long chapters, and, though obscure 
and sometimes unintelligible in its diction, 
and most infelicitous in its poetical emulation 
of Dante, is an exceedingly valuable monu- 
ment for the history of the writer’s times. 
(Muratori, Scriptores, xv. 809 — 811.; Tira- 
boschi, Sloria della Letteratura Ilaliana, v. 
593. ed. 4to. 1787—1794.) W. S. 

AREZZO, GITITTO'NE D’, was one of 
the founders of Italian poetry. The date of 
his birth is not exactly known ; but the ac- 
A A 2 
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tive period of his life belonged to the latter 
half of the thirteenth century, and he died in 
1^94. It is disputed whether he was born at 
Arezzo ; but he was certainly a citizen of the 
town, and his father Viva di Michele was 
chamberlain of the community. The name 
of the family is unknown ; but it was noble, 
and probably rich, for Guittone founded in 
Florence the (’anialdolese monastery Degli 
Angeli, within whose walls, had he lived 
long enough to see the building completed, 
he designed to spend his old age. lie is 
commonly called “ Fra Guittone,” that is, 
“Brother Guittone;” but he was neither 
monk nor friar. He derived the title from 
his being a zealous and distinguished member 
of that singular order of religious knights 
called familiarly the “ Frati Gaudciiti which, 
established to join in the crusade against the 
Albigenses, became a mere society of men of 
the world, into which no admission could be 
had by any except nobles, but from which 
at length even females of noble birth were 
not excluded. The facts which have now 
been mentioned may be said to embrace every 
thing that is now known in regard to the life 
of this old poet. 

Lyrics by Fra Guittone are to be found in 
several collections of old Italian poetry. 
Thirty-one <»f his sonnets, two ballate, and 
two canzoni, form the eighth book of the 
“ Rime di diversi Antichi Autori Toseani,” 
Florence, Giunta, 1527, 8vo. ; Venice, 15.‘12, 
8vo. ; and they make the tenth book in the 
augmented edition of the same collection, 
Venice, 17.'U, 1740, 8vo. Some of these 
poems, with others by the same author, are in 
the “ Antichi Poeti” of Leo Allatius, Naples, 
1 6G 1 , 8 VO. A sonnet, previously unpublished, 
is given by the poet’s fellow-townsman Redi, 
in the notes to his “Bacco in Toscana;” two 
of his sonnets are in Gobbi’s “ llaccolta de’ 
Rimatori d’ogni Secolo;” two sonnets are 
given by Crescimbeni as specimens ; and 
several of his poems are in the first volume 
of the “ Rime Oneste de’ inigliori Poeti 
Antichi e Moderni,” Bergamo, 1750, 12mo. 
He left likewise letters in prose, of which a 
collection was published by Bottari, “ Lettere 
di Fra Guittone d’ Arezzo, con le Note, &c.” 
Home, 1745, 4to. 

Both the poems and the letters are cited in 
the dictionary “ Della Crusca ” as authorities 
for Italian style. In prose, indeed. Fra 
Guittone had the honour of being one of the 
earliest writers to recognise the capabilities 
of tlie modern language. In his poetical 
writings, his principal merit consisted in his 
being, if not the inventor of the Italian son- 
net, at least the poet who subjected it to 
those laws by which his successors continued 
to hold it as bound. The merit of his own 
compositions ceased to be ranked very high, 
even within a few years after his death. 
Dante, introducing his name into the “ Purga- 
torio ’* (cantos xxiv. and xxvi.), censures his 
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love poems for the very fault which in most 
of them strikes modern readers so unplea- 
santly, namely, the artificial cast and want of 
reality in the passion which they profess to 
depict. Petrarch, who perhaps felt a secret 
sympathy with the old poet in this verj' par- 
ticular, speaks of him less disparagingly, and 
places his name with those of Dante and 
(’ino da Pistoja. (Crescimbeni, Sforia dHUt 
Volgar Poesia, i. 17., ii. 264.; Tiiaboschi, 
Storia della Leiteratura Ilaliana, 1787 — 1794, 
iv. 414. ; Mazzuchelli, Scrittori iV Italia ; Redi, 
Annotazioni al Bacco in Toscano, passim ; 
Ginguents Histoire Litteraire d'ltalie, i. 418 
•—422. ; Corniani, Secoli della Letteratitra 
Jtaliana, ed. Milan, 1832, i. 40 — 42.) W. S. 

AREZZO, PA'OLO D’, whose real name 
wasSCIPlO'NE BURA'Ll D’ AREZZO, was 
born of distingiuKlied parents at Atri, near 
Gaeta, in the year 1511. Having studied law' 
and taken a doctor’s degree at Bologna, he 
practised as an advocate at Naples with brilli- 
ant success, and in 1550 was named by I’harle.s 
V. a member of his Collateral Council for the 
kingdom of Naples. Soon afterw^ards, how- 
ever, he became tired of the world, and, in 
1557, retired into a monastery, entering the 
order of Theatine CUerks Regular, and as- 
suming the name of Paolo, instead of his 
baptismal name Scipione. His talents and 
services were not forgotten after his retire- 
ment; for, in 1562, Philip II, appointed him 
archbishop of Brindisi. He refused to ac- 
cept the office, and several other olfers of 
bishoprics were rejected with cfpial steadiness. 
In 1564, though not till he had been com- 
manded by the pope, he^undertook a mission 
to Spain, to remonstrate in the name of the 
city of Naples against Philip’s renewed at- 
tempt to introduce the Spanisli iiHpjisition 
into his Italian dominions. In this honourable 
remonstrance, (one of tlie few instances of in- 
dependent spirit exhibited by the Neapolitans 
after tliey fell under tlie Spanish yoke). 
Father Paolo’s mission was completely suc- 
cessful. Upon his return from Spain he was 
called to Rome, and was there occupied in 
ecclesiastical employments of various sorts 
till 1568, when he was appointed bishop of 
Piacenza. In 1570 he was created a cardinal ; 
and in 1576, on the earnest petition of the 
citizens, the pope compelled him to accept 
the archbishopric of Naples. This high 
office, however, he did not long enjoy, dying 
in 1578, at the age of sixty-seven years. He 
was buried in the Theatine church of San 
Paolo in Naples ; but, in obedience to the 
injunction of his will, no inscription was 
placed upon his grave. His last will, and a 
Latin letter (containing his reasons for de- 
clining the see of Brindisi), are printed in a 
life of him written by Bagatta, a brother of 
his order, Verona, 1698, 4to. (the second 
memoir that had been published). The con- 
stitutions of a synod he held at Piacenza 
were also published, Piacenza, 1570, 4to. 
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(Mazzuchelli, Scrittori (Tltalia; Ughelli,/ta» 
lia Sacra, tom. ii. and vi. ; Oldoini, Athenatum 
lionianumy 1676, 4ta pp, 521 — 523.) W. S. 

AREZZO, TOMMA'SO, cardinal, 
'was descended from an illustrious family of 
Palermo, and born at Orbitello, a city of 
Tuscany, on the 1 7th of December, 1756. 
ITis father sent him to Rome for his educa- 
tion, and he was placed in the Nazarene 
college, then under the direction of the 
fathers Scolopj. lie studied rhetoric under 
Francesco Fasso ; philosophy under the cele- 
brated Giuseppe Beccaria; and theology un- 
der J. B. Molinelli. In 1777, he entered the 
ecclesiastical college, and applied himself 
with great diligence to the study of canon 
and civil law. He -was early promoted to 
ecclesiastical dignities, and to the charge of 
referendary of both signatures. Pt)j>e Pius 
VI. appointed him vice legate of Bologna: 
thence he proceeded as governor to Fermo, 
afterwards to Perousa, and subsequently to 
Macerata. In all these employments he not 
only gained the approbation of the pope, but 
the affection of the people placed under his 
government, and at the earnest desire of 
the city of Perousa, he was sent there a 
second time as apostolic delegate. He was 
recalled to Rome in the year 1801, conse- 
crated archbishop, in partibus, of Seleucia, in 
Syria, and sent on an extraordinary mission 
to the court of Russia. The object of this 
mission was no less than the reunion of the 
Greek church ; and Arezzo had conducted 
his negociation with the Emperor Paul I. 
with every prospect of success, when the 
death of this prince, and the different views 
entertained by his successor, Alexander, put 
an end to the negotiation. 

On the termination of bis mission to St. 
Petersburg, he went as legate to Dresden, 
where he remained until summoned to Ber- 
lin by the Emperor Napoleon, about the year 
1807. In the course of a long conference the 
emperor endeavoured to make him enter into 
his views, and sent him to Rome with in- 
structions not at all consistent with the in- 
terests of the papal see. Arezzo, however, 
on his arrival in Rome communicated all that 
he had learned from Napoleon to the Pope 
Pius VH., and on the occupation of Rome by 
the French troops, and the deportation of the 
pope in 1808, he was made pro-governor of 
Rome by the pontiff. He discharged the 
duties of his dangerous office until the month 
of September, 1808, when he was arrested 
with several others, and imprisoned, first at 
Florence, and afterwards at Novara. After 
much earnest solicitation he obtained his 
liberty, and took up his residence at Florence, 
where he was again arrested and conveyed 
to the fortress of Bastia in Corsica. From 
this prison he contrived to escape in the 
month of December, 1813, disguised as a 
sailor, and after traversing all Corsica, he 
embarked at Saint Boniface for Cagliari, the 
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capital of Sardinia, where he arrived in safety, 
and was received with great kindness by the 
king, Victor Amadeus. This prince was 
desirous of presenting him with the then 
vacant bishopric of Novara, but this he re- 
fused as he had previously refused the arch- 
bishopric of Palermo, ofl'ered to him by the 
king of the IVo Sicilies. 

Shortly after the escape of Arezzo, the pope 
returned to Rome, whither Arezzo hastened 
from Geneva, and was immediately named 
pro-con.missary of the Holy Inquisition, and 
member of the Congregation of Reform. 

On the 8th of March, 1816, Pius VII. 
created him cardinal ; and in October of the 
same year nominated him to be apostolical 
legate of the city and province of Ferrara. 
He held this charge until the mouth of Oc- 
tober, 18.30, when he "was made vice-chan- 
cellor of the church by Pius VI H., and 
bishop of Sabina on the 29th of May in the 
same year. He died on the 3d of February, 
18.3.3. 

Arezzo is said to have written some me- 
moi 11 $ containing much interesting mutter re- 
lating to the ecclesiastical history of his time; 
and his letters are described as remarkable 
for their intrinsic excellence, and the elegant 
simplicity of their st}le; but none of his 
writings have been printed. He was the 
founder of the academy Degli Ariostei, at 
Ferrara, and re-established the college of Je- 
suits founded at Ferrara by Saint Ignatius. 
(Henrion, Arnmaire Biographifiuv ; Bio- 
graphic UnirerseUe, Snppl. ; Arnault, Biogra- 
phic (Ics ('v7itc7npnrains.) J. W. J. 

ARFE, ARPHE or DARPHE, the name 
of several Spanish artists, and of some of the 
most distinguished silversmiths of Spain. 

IIenuiqiik de Aiife, a silversmith, by 
birth a German, the father of Antonio ainl 
the grandfather of Juan de Akfk, went to 
Spain in the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and settled at Leon. He commenced 
in 1.006 the silver tabernacle of the cathedral 
of Leon. In 151.3 he made one also for the 
cathedral of Cordova. In 1.017 he went to 
Toledo and commenced a tabernacle, likewise 
of silver, for the cathedral of that place. 
This tabernacle, which he completed in 
1524, is hexagonal, is a Gothic design, and 
is ornamented with two hundred and sixty 
small statues, besides bas-reliefs and other 
ornaments; in 1.099 it was gilded by Fran- 
cisco Merino : it weighs five thousand two 
hundred and ninety-two ounces and three 
eighths. Arfe made also a small tabernacle for 
the Benedictine monastery of Sahagun ; but 
they were all equally rich in ornament. He 
made likewise many crucifixes, censers, and 
other similar things, used in the ceremonies 
of the Roman Catholic church, in which he 
displayed great taste in design, both as an 
architect and as a sculptor. 

Antonio de Arfe, the son of Henrique, 
had also great taste in design, and distin- 
A ▲ 3 
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by «bailar works to those of 
W nmif t bo iM(^ howerer, the Greek and 
Konm ifytea of architecture instead of the 
OouiiOi which, with Juan Alvarez and others, 
bo was the first to apply in the embellish- 
moot of works of this class. He made in 
1544 the tabernacle of the cathedral of 
Santiago, and another for the parochial 
church of Santa Maria de Medina de Rio- 
seco. 

Joan de Arfe y Vuj.afai?e, the son 
of Antonio, was at Leon in 1535. 

After he had studied drawing and his art, 
under his father at l^n, he went to Sala- 
manca and studied anatomy under Cosmo de 
Medina, professor of anatomy in the uni- 
versity of that place. 

After the death of his father about 1560, 
Juan went to Valladolid, principal seat of 
the fine arts in Spain at that time. In 1.564 
he commenced a tabernacle for the cathedral 
of Avila, for which he was paid at the rate 
of twelve ducats for every inarco or eight 
ounces of silver used. He completed the 
work in and it is one of the most 

heautiful tabernacles in Spain; its weight 
was two thousand two hundred and twenty- 
two ounces and a half. After this work 
Arfe obtained by competition the order to 
make the silver tabernacle for the cathedral 
of Seville, which he completed in 1587, and 
it is the largest, most costly, and elaborate in 
Spain. Arfe himself published a descrip- 
tion of it, which he dedicated to the chapter 
of the cathedral, and of which Cean llcr- 
mudez has inserted a copy in his “ Dic- 
tionary of Spanish Artists.” In 1G68 a few 
alterations were made in it by Juan de 
Segura, and its whole weight was then 
seventeen tJiousand three hundred and ninety- 
seven ounces and three quarters ; its height 
was four yards (varas). Arfe made at the 
same time a tabernacle for the cathedral of 
Burgos ; he finished it in 1.j88. In 1590 
he completed another for the cathedral of 
Valladolid ; and he made also about the 
same time, assisted by his son-in-law Lesmcs 
Fernandez del Moral, one for the cathedral 
of Osmas, which, though comparatively 
small, was superior in style and execution to 
the others. After this Arfe came with his 
son-in-law to Madrid, where they made to- 
gether a tabernacle for the church of St. 
Martin. He was then appointed by Philip II. 
assayer (ensayador) of the mint of Segovia. 
He executed many works for the same king, 
for the new monastery of the E.scurial ; and 
after the death of Philip II. he was as much 
employed by his successor Philip III. 

The time of Arfe’s death is not exactly 
known, but it w as about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. .He was also an engraver 
and writer. He engraved in lead the por- 
trait of Alonso de Ercilla in the first edition 
of his “Araucana;” and the plates of the 
“ Caballero Determinado,” translated by Hcr- 
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Acttfia from the French of 
M. Olivier, and printed at Salamanca in 
1573, As a writer he is known by the two 
fbllowing works, which show that he was as 
well acquainted with the theory as with the 
practice of his profession : — “ Quilatador de 
Oro, Plata y Piedras,” printed at Valladolid 
in 1572 ; and “ Varia Commensuracion para 
la Escultura y Arquitectura,” printed at 
Seville in 1585. 

During the recent civil wars in Spain, altar 
plate, and much of this species of church 
property was melted down, and probably 
some of the works of the Arfe family have 
suffered the same fate. 

There was an engraver of the name of 
Antonio oe Arfe, who w'as probably of 
this family, and as Cean Bermudez con- 
jectures, the son of Juan de Arfe y Villa- 
fuhe. (Ponz, Viaye de Espana, &c., Cean 
Bermudez, Diccionario Ilistoricoy &c.) 

R. N. W. 

ARFEVILLE, NICOLAS D*. [Nicolas 
d’Arfeville.] 

ARFIAN, ANTO'NTO DE, a Spanish oil 
and fresco painter of Seville, of the sixteenth 
century. He painted at first serges in dis- 
temper, for the decoration of houses, in 
which there was at that time a great traffic 
w'ith America. This kind of painting gave 
great facility of hand, and it was then the 
common advice of the Spanish painters to 
beginners, to practise themselves in serge- 
painting before they commenced oil -painting. 

Arfian, after he had practised this style for 
some time, entered tlic school of Luis de 
Vargas, and shortly acquired a good reputa- 
tion at Seville, both for drawing and colour- 
ing. He painted an excellent altar-piece in 
oil, together with Antonio Ruiz, in 1551, for 
the old sanctuary of the cathedral of Seville. 
Arfian was the first in Seville who painted 
back-grounds, either figures or in perspec- 
tive, to bas-reliefs ; which he did so as to give 
them the appearance of having been executed 
in the same material as the rest of the work. 
He was also the best fresco painter at Seville, 
in the style of Alessandro and Julio, until the 
return of his master, Vargas, from Italy. 
Antonio’s son, Alonso Arfian, was also a 
painter. (Ccafti Bermudez, Diccionario His- 
toricoy &c.) R. N. W. 

AIlGiElJS (*Ap7otoy), king of Mace- 
donia, w as the son of Perdiccus I., whom he 
succeeded. He reigned thirty-eight years 
according to Eusebius, and thirty-four ac- 
cording to Dexippus. (Herodotus, viii. 139.; 
Clinton, Hellen.^ G. L^ 

ARG7ETJS. [Amyntar II.] 

AIIGAIZ, GREGOmO DE, was a 
Spanish monk of the Benedictine order, who 
lived in the seventeenth century. He took 
the vows in the monastery of “the Holy 
Saviour ” at Oiia, and afterwards removed to 
the monastery of “ the Virgin the Mother of 
God” at Nagera or Naxara (Monasterium 
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Kaxarense), a town in Old Castile. The 
most remarkable work which Argaiz wrote 
was a history of the Spanish church, which 
he entitled, ** Poblacion Eclesiastica de £s- 
pafia, y Noticia de sus primeras Honras 
halJada en los Escritos de S. Gregorio Obispo 
de Granada, y en el Chronicon de Hauberto 
Monge de S. Benito.” He published one 
volume of this work at Madrid, in the year 
1667 ; a second in 1668, and two other 
volumes from other sources in 1669, all in 
folio. He pretended to derive his history 
chiefly from some manuscript writings of St. 
Gregorio, bishop of Granada, and from a 
manuscript chronicle of Hauberto, a Bene- 
dictine monk, and he dedicated his work to 
“ the supreme and sovereign majesty of 
God,” but he was soon convicted of having 
forged the manuscripts on which he fouuded 
his history. It is one of the pious frauds 
which ecclesiastics have in past times thought 
justifiable. In 1675 Argaiz published a de- 
fence of his work, entitled “ Tiistruccioii Ilis- 
torica Apologetica para lleligiosos, Eclcsias- 
ticos, y Seglares,” Madrid, fol. His other 
works are; — 1. “C-orona Real de Espaha 
fundada en el Credito de los Muertos y 
Vida de S. llieroteo Obispo de Athenas y 
Segovia,” fol, Madrid, 16GS, in which Argaiz 
endeavours to prove that Tlierotheus, the pre- 
ceptor of Dionysius the Arcopagite, and that 
Dionysius himself were Spaniards, 2. “ So- 
ledad I^aureada por S. Benito y sus Hijos en 
las Iglesias de Espana,” two vols. fol. Madrid, 
1675. 3. “Vidas de S. Benito y S. Isidro 

de Madrid,” fol. Madrid, 1671. 4. “La 

Perla de (^atalufia, Historia de N. Senora de 
Monserrate,” fol. Madrid, 1677. Antonius 
mentions another work by Argaiz, which he 
says was ready for publication at the time 
that he wrote his “ Bibliotheca Nova,” but 
was not yet published. The title, according 
to Antonius, is “ Theatro Monastico y Obispos 
de Espafia,” and the work consisted of eight 
volumes. (N. Antonius, JJibliothcca Ills- 
puna Nova.') C. J. S. 

ARGALL, JOHN, was the third son of 
Thomas Argali, and his wife Margaret, 
daughter of John Talkarne, of the county of 
Cornwall. He was born in I.ondon, and 
entered a student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
towards the latter end of the reign of Queen 
Mary. He took the degree of Master of Arts 
in 1565. Afterwards he took holy orders, 
and obtained the living of Halesworth, in 
Suffolk. He died suddenly at table during a 
feast at Choston, a mile distant from Hales- 
worth, and he was buried at Halesworth, 
October 8. 1606. He had a reputation as a 
“ noted disputant ” during his residence at 
the university, and he was a great actor of 
plays at Christ Church, particularly when 
the queen was entertained there in 1566. 

“ So much was he devoted to his studies, that, 
being withal unmindful of the things of this 
world, he lived and died like a philosopher.” 
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Argali wrote two tracts, 1. “De vera Psextir 
tentia,” 8vo., London, 1604. 2. “ Introductio 
ad Artem Dialecticam,” 8vo., London, 1605. 
In this last treatise, which Wood calls “ very 
facete and pleasant,” he says of himself that 
“ whereas God had raised many of his com- 
panions and contemporaries to high dignities 

in the church, yet ^ he, an unworthy 

and poor old man, was still detained in the 
chains of poverty for his great and innumer- 
able sins, that he might repent with the pro- 
digal son, and at length, by God’s favour, 
obtain salvation.” ( Wood, Athence Oxoni- 
ensesy vol. i. col. 331.) C. J. S. 

ARGALL, RICHARD, a poet in the 
reign of king James I. No particulars of 
his life are known. He wrote the following 
poems : — 1. “ The Song of Songs, which was 
Solomon’s, metaphrased in English Heroics, 
by way of Dialogue,” 4to., London, 1621. 
2. “ The Bride’s Ornaments ; Poetical Essays 
upon a divine subject,” in two books, 4to., 
London, 1621. 3. “Funeral Elegy, conse- 

crated to the memory of his ever honoured 
lord John King, late bishop of London, &c.,” 
1621. This bishop of London was his patron. 
Argali also wrote a book of “ Meditations of 
Knowledge, Zeal, Temperance, Bounty, and 
Joy,” and another containing “Meditations 
of Prudence, Obedience, Meekness, God’s 
Word, and Prayer.” Argali had intended to 
print these two books at the same time with 
his poetical works, but the publication was 
prevented by the death of his patron, the 
bishop of London. It is not known whether 
they were ever published. ( Wood, 
O.vonivmcSy vol. i. col. 331.) C. J. S. 

ARGAND, AIME', was the inventor of 
the kind of lamp w hich commonly bears his 
name, although for some time he was par- 
tially deprived of the credit due to him by 
the substitution of another. He was a native 
of Geneva, but is said to have been in Eng- 
land when, about the year 1782, he produced 
the first lamp on his improved principle, the 
main feature of which is that the wick, and 
consequently the flame also, is in the form 
of a hollow cylinder, and that a current of 
air is allowed to pass up the cent»*e of the 
cylinder, so as to admit a free supply of 
oxygen to the interior as well as the exterior 
of the flame. This arrangement obviates the 
difficulties attending the production of a large 
flame either by the use of a single large wick 
or a series of small ones arranged in a straight 
line, neither of which will produce equally 
perfect combustion or equal brilliancy of 
light ; and also, by occasioning the complete 
combustion of the oil by which the flame is 
fed, it prevents the emission of smoke. From 
a paper on the Argand lamp in the “ Penny 
Magazine,” it appears that the lamp did not 
satisfy the expectations of its ingenious in- 
ventor until the accidental discovery, by his 
younger brother, of the glass chimney, which, 
by confining the air immediately surrounding 
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the burner, occasions an upward current out- 
side as well as inside the cylindrical flame, 
and thereby causes the flame to rise high 
above the wick, and to yield the greatest 
possible amount of light. Shortly after Ar- 
gand contrived his lamp, his invention ap- 
pears to have become known to Ambroise 
Ronaventure Lange, of Paris, distiller to the 
king, who claimed the perfecting of the dis- 
covery by the use of the glass chimney for 
himself, and obtained a very favourable re- 
port upon the improved lamp from the 
Academy of Sciences, in which he was stated 
to be the inventor. Hearing this, Argand 
went to Paris to contest his claim ; but after 
much contention, finding his opponent very 
determined in his pretensions, he consented 
to share the profits of the invention with 
him, and, accordingly, on the 5th of January, 
1787, letters patent were granted to Argand 
and Lange, giving them the exclusive right 
to make and sell the new lamps in France 
for fifteen years. The statement made on 
obtaining this joint patent gave the credit of 
the invention to Argand, stating that he 
communicated his first trials to the chemist 
Macqner in August, 1783, and that he sub- 
sequently perfected the lamp by the addition 
of the glass chimney while in England. The 
superiority of the new lamps soon brought 
them into such general use, that in 1789 the 
tinmen of Paris endeavoured to overthrow 
the patent, and for this purpose published an 
abusive memoir, in which it was contended 
that as Argand and Lange had so long dis- 
puted the credit of the invention, it could 
not belong to either of them ; a course of 
reasoning which led Argand, in a printed 
reply, to allude to the long-pending dispute 
between Newton and Leibnitz respecting the 
dilFerential calculus, in which case he pleads 
that no such conclusion was drawn. Argand 
was, however, soon deprived of advantage 
from his patent by the abolition of all ex- 
clusive privileges which took place during 
the Revolution, and he also lost for a time 
the honour of his invention, the lamps being 
called after a person of the name of Quinquet, 
who introduced some modifications of form. 
Argand retired to England, where chagrin 
so preyed upon him that he at length returned 
to his native country with broken health, 
and died there on the 24th of October, 1803. 
In the brief memoir in the “ Biographic 
ITniverselle,” Argand is styled a physician 
and chemist, and is said to have invented 
some useful processes for the improvement of 
wines. It is also related there that he be- 
came melancholy and visionary towards the 
close of his life, devoting himself to the 
occult sciences, and seeking to obtain from 
the bones and dust of the sepulchre the 
means of prolonging life, (Biographic Uni^ 
verceUCf Supplements vol. i. ; Penny magazine, 
iii. 120.) J. T. S. 

ARGANTHO'NIUS CApyayed^ym), a 
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king of Tartessus in Spain, who reigned 
about the middle of the sixth century before 
Christ. Herodotus relates that when the 
Phoceeans in their distant voyages came 
to Tartessus, Arganthonius received the 
strangers kindly, and requested them to settle 
in his dominions, an offer which they did 
not accept. When their town Phocaca was 
threatened by Harpagus, the general of Cyrus, 
Arganthonius gave them money for the pur- 
pose of fortifying their town against the 
enemy. He is said to have reigned eighty, 
and to have lived one hundred and twenty, 
or, according to Anacreon, one hundred 
and fifty years. Herodotus adds that his 
death took place previous to the time when 
the town of Alalia in Corsica was founded by 
the Phocceans. (Herodotus, i. 163. 165.; 
Cicero, T)e Sencctute, 19. ; Pliny, Hist. Natur. 
vii. 49. ; Lucian, Macrob. 10. ; Valerius 
Maximus, viii. 13. ext. 4. ; Strabo, iii. 151.) 

L. S. 

A'RGELT, CF/S ARE, archbishop of Avig * 
non, was born at Bologna in the year 1577. 
He is frequently called Cesare Argeli Pal- 
troni, from his mother’s surname, which he 
assumed. He took his degree of doctor in 
both laws on the 27th of June, 1598. Under 
the pontificate of Gregory XV. he was made 
judge of appeals in Rome, and in 1624 Colla- 
teralc of (.^impidoglio. These employments 
he exchanged for that of auditor-general in 
Avignon, and, after filling various other im- 
portant posts, was made archbishop of Avig- 
non by Pope Innocent X., in the year 1647. 
In the following year h^ died from the effects 
of a severe fall. 

He wrote — 1. “ De Lcgitiino Contradic- 
tore ad L. Final. C. de Edict. Div. Adrian, 
tollend.” published at Venice in 1611, again 
in 1616, 1618, and 1651, fol., andat Avignon, 
1641, fol. 2. “ De acquireiida Possessione ex 
Remedio d. 1. Final. C. de Edict. D. Adrian, 
tollend. et de I’ermino Incontinentias,” &c., 
Venice, 1655, fol.; Lyon, 1655, fol. (Ali- 
dosi, Dottori Bofvgncsi di Legge Cunonica e 
(Civile, 64. ; Orlandi, Nolizie degli Scrittori 
Bolognesi ; Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d'ltalia.') 

J. W. J. 

ARGELLA'TI, FILIPPO, was born at 
Bologna in the year 1685. His early studies 
were superintended by Bonaventura Rossi, 
and he was afterwards placed under the care 
of the Jesuits. In the year 1705 he visited 
Florence and other cities in Italy, and in 
1706 was about to proceed to France, when 
the death of an uncle recalled him to his 
native city. lie had previously contemplated 
the publication of some important works, and 
now proposed to carry his design into effect. 
He turned his attention, in the first instance, 
towards an edition of the published and un- 
published works of Ulysses Aldrovandus, and 
for this purpose procured the co-operation of 
some of the professors of Bologna for the 
different branches of natural history, and had 
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made ftirther progress in the necessary ar- 
rangements when the successive deaths of 
those who were to co-operate with him in the 
editorship forced him to abandon the project. 
He appears to have devoted himself from the 
fifst to literature ; and the history of his life 
is* little more than an account of his literary 
labours, or rather a list of his publications. 
The notice of him given by Mazzuchelli was 
furnished to that writer by himself, and has 
been copied by Fantuzzi and all subsequent 
writers. In 1715 he published ** Raccolta 
delle Rime del Sig. Carlantonio Bedori,” in 
4to., which he dedicated to Count Angiolo 
Sacco, the author of the life of Bedori, pre- 
fixed to the work. His next and most im- 
portant undertaking was the part he took in 
the great collection of Muratori, entitled 
“ Rerum Italicarum Scriptores.” He had 
been informed by Muratori, who was en- 
gaged in collecting materials for his work, 
that he could not carry his -plan into effect, 
not being able to find any printing office 
competent to the undertaking. Argellati 
consequently proceeded to Milan, and ex- 
plained to Count Carlo Arehinto, his patron, 
the design of the work and the difficulty with 
which Muratori had to contend. The Count 
was greatly pleased with the undertaking, 
and, in order to raise the necessary funds, 
formed a society of Milanese noblemen under 
the name of “ Societa Palatina,” each of whom 
subscribed a considerable sum. By these 
means Argellati w^as speedily enabled to form 
a most complete printing establishment, the 
first production of which was the collection 
in question, in twenty-five volumes folio. He 
appears to have taken an active part in the 
preparation of this work, furnishing notices 
and collecting manuscripts, and on the pub- 
lication of the first volume in 1723, dedicated 
to the Emperor Charles VI., that monarch 
assigned him a pension of three hundred 
ducats, with the honorary title of his Secre- 
tary. He also published the “ Effemeridi ” 
of Eustachio Manfredi, at Bologna, in 1726, 
two vols. 4to. ; the “ Lettere critiche e poe- 
tiche di P. F. Bottazzoni,” Milan, 1733, 4to.; 
two works by the celebrated Orsi, viz., “ De 
Absolutione Capitalium Criminum,” Milan, 

1 730, 4to., and “ De Invocatione Spiritus 
Sancti,” Milan, 1731, 4to. In 1732 he com- 
menced the re- publication of the works of 
Sigonius, in six volumes folio, which he 
printed “in .^dibus Palatinis,” that is, at 
the press of the Societa Palatina: the last 
volume appeared in 1738. The first volume 
was dedicated to the Emperor Charles VI., 
who in return added another annual three 
hundred ducats to the pension previously 
granted to the editor. He re -published with 
the Abbe Biacca, at Milan, in 1730, in fol., 
the “ Medaglie Imperatorie ” of Mezzabarba, 
with the addition of others from the Farnese 
Museum, and various notices drawn from the 
manuscripts of the author ; also the treatise 
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“De Antiquis Mediolani ASdificiis” of P. 
Grazioli, 1-736, folio ; the first edition of the 
“ Neutonianismo per le Dame,” by the Count 
Francesco Algarotti, 1737, 4to. ; the “ Lettere 
Polemiche ” of Bacchini, 1738, 4to. ; the 
“ Thesaurus Novus Veteruin Inscriptionum ” 
of Muratori, 1739, fol. ; the “ Storia di Trino ” 
of G. A. Irico, 1745, 4to. ; the “ Rime ” of F. 
Lorenzini, 1746, 8vo. ; “De Antiquis Eccle- 
sim Ritibus,” by Martene ; several collections 
of poet.’y and other w orks. To what extent 
Argellati was concerned in the publication of 
the works mentioned above is not clear. 
Fantuzzi states that “ he showed great zeal 
for the honour of Italy in thus publishing the 
works of her litterati, to which, perhaps, he 
may have been further stimulated by the 
traffic in books with which he occupied him- 
self;” and in the “ Giornale de’ Letterati,” 
quoted by Fantuzzi, he is distinctly called 
“ Mercatante labraro.” He appears also to 
have been the director of the press of the 
Palatine Society, the founder of w hieh. Carlo 
Arehinto, he calls his Mecacnas. It is, there- 
fore, not easy to say whether his connection 
with many of these works was as w’hole or 
joint editor or as publisher. 

In addition to these re-publications, Ar- 
gellati was the author of the following works : 
— 1. “ Bibliotheca Scriptorum Mediolanen- 
sium ; seu, Acta et Elogia Virorum omnigena 
Eruditione illustrium, &c. ; Pruutiittitur J. A. 
Saxii Historia Typographica Mediolanensis,” 
two vols., Milan, 1745, fol. The authorship 
of this w’ork was attributed to G. A. Irico by 
the “ Giornale de’ Letterati,” and Argellati 
w'as accused of plagiarism. In a letter, how- 
ever, published by him September 22d, 1 746, 
he denies the charge, and I^antuzzi states that 
the “Acta Lipsiensia,” quoted by the journalist 
as an authority for the accusation, makes no 
mention of any such plagiarism. 2. “De 
Monetis Italim variorum illustrium Virorum 
Dissertationes P. Argellati collegit, recensuit, 
auxit, nec non Indicibus exornavit,” six 
vols., Milan, 1750 — 59, 4to. In this work 
are contained, 3. “ Numorum Series tarn Auri 
quam Argenti et .®ris, qui in officina mone- 
taria Mediolanensi cusi fuere ab anno 1348 
ad 17.50; ” and, 4. “ Additiones ad Numos 
variarum Italiac Urbium, una cum eorumdem 
Formis et Explicationibus. 5. “ Animadver- 
siones in Opera Caroli Sigonii,” published in 
the edition of Sigonius mentioned above. 6. 
The dedicatory epistles to all the volumes of 
the “ Scriptores Rerum Italicarum.” 7. The 
lives of all the poets whose works are inserted 
in the “ Corpus omnium veterum Poetarum 
Latinorum, cum Versione Italica,” thirty- 
five vols., Milan, 1731 — 65, 4to., edited by 
him in conjunction with J. R. Malatesta. 8. 
“Rimario ; ossia, Raccolta di Rime sdrucciole ” 
Milan, 1753, 4to. 9. “ Risposta dell’ Aroico 
alia Letteradi * * * ,” Milan, 1730. This 
was a reply to an anonymous publication, 
entitled “ Lettera ad un Amico,” which ap- 
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feared at Florence in 1730, directed againsib 
the ‘‘Cronacade’ tre Villani,” comprised in 
vols. xui. jmd xiv. of Muratori^s collection. 
10. Blblioteca degli Volgarizzatori, osia 
l^otizia deU* Opere Volgarizzate d* Antori che 
acrissero in Lingua niorte prima del Secolo 
XV. Opera posturaa, colie Addizioni e Corre- 
aioni di Angelo Teodoro Villa,” five tom., 
Milan, 1767, 4to. In the preparation of this 
'work Argellati was assisted by Paitoni and 
A. M. Biscioni. 

Argellati died at Milan on the 25th of 
January, 1755. He was not a man of genius, 
but his labours were highly serviceable to the 
cause of Italian literature : they display great 
intelligence, indefatigable industry, very con- 
sideiable reading, and much bibliographical 
knowledge. He was a member of several 
academies : of the AfiSdati of Pavia ; the 
Adunanza degli Arcadi of Rome, with the 
name of Dioneo Termeonio; the Gelati of 
Bologna, and of the Societa Colombaria o1 
Florence. The only additional fact recorded of 
him is that in 1717, being one of the tribunes 
of the people, he delivered a discourse to his 
successors upon the various points concern- 
ing them, which gave so much satisfaction 
that it was ordered to be inscribed among 
their acts. (Mazzuchelli, Scrittori (V Italia ; 
Fantuzzi, Notizie degli Scrittori Bolognesi; 
Tipaldo, Biograjia degli Italiani Illustri del 
Secolo XVI I vii. 387 — 390. ; Lombardi, 
Storia della 'Letteratura Italiana nel Secok 
XVIII., iii. 107—109.) J. W. J. 

ARGELLATI, FRANCESCO, son of 
Filippo Argellati, was born at Bologna on 
the 8tii of May, 1712. He studied under 
the Jesuits, and, after going through his 
course of philosophy, applied himself to law, 
and took his doctor’s degree on the 3d of 
May, 173C. He paid much attention to for- 
tification, and obtained a patent as royal 
engineer dated 9th November, 1740. In 
addition to his scientific pursuits, he was well 
versed in polite literature. His death took 
place at Bologna, February 13. 1754. 

His works are: — 1. “Pratica del Foro 
Veneto,’* &c., Venice, 1737, 4to. 2. “Della 
Situazione del Paradiso terrestre. Opera di 
Mon. Uezio [Huet] tradotta in Volgare,” 
1737, 8vo. 3. “ Saggio d’ una nuova Filo- 
sofia, ove s* insegna I’Arte di far Denari,*^ 
Venice, 1740, 8vo. 4. “Storia della Nascita 
delle Scienze e Belle Lettere, colla Serie degli 
TJoinini illustri che 1’ hanno accresciute,” &c., 
Florence, 1743, 8vo. It was intended that this 
work should extend to twelve volumes, but 
no more than the first was published. 5. 

“ Storia del Sagrifizio della Santa Messa,” 
&c., Venice, 1743, 8vo., and Florence, 1744, 
8vo. 6. “ De prscclaris Jurisconsultis Bo- 
noniensibus Oratio, ,&c. Accedit Epistola 
Philippi Argelati ad Franciscum Filium,” 
1749, fol. 7. “ II Decamerone,” two vols., 
Bologna, 1751, 8vo. This work consists of 
a hundred tales of various kinds distributed 
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into ten days, in the same manner as the 
“ Decameron ” of Boccaccio. 8. “ Novissimo 
Sistema di Filosofia alia Cappuccina, a van- 
taggio di chi non pud intertenersi in lunghe 
Applicazioni a questo Studio,” Modena, 1 753, 
8vo. 9. In 1 744 he published at Florence 
“ Epistola Viris eruditis Grajcarum, Latina- 
rumque Litterarum Amatoribus,” in which 
he declared his intention of publishing a col- 
lection of all the works, edited and inedited, 
of Leo Allatius. This project, however, he 
did not carry into effect. In 1738 he pre- 
pared a model explanatory of a new system 
of military architecture, by which he pro- 
fessed to render a besieged place altogether, 
or to a great extent, bomb proof. He left in 
manuscript, 1 0. “ La Vita di Giovanni Gastone 
ultimo Gran Duca di Toscana della Famiglia 
Medici,” preserved in the library of the In- 
stitute of Bologna. 11.“ Vitadi Suor Maria 
Maddalena di Gcsii del Terz’ Ordine di San 
Francesco.” (Fantuzzi, Notizie degli Scrittori 
Bolognesi; Tipaldo, Biograjia degli Italiani 
Illustri del Secolo X VIII., viii. 200. ; Mazzu- 
chelli, Scrittori Italia ; Lombardi, Storia 
della Letteratura Italiana nel Secolo X VIII., 
iii. 109.) J. W. J. 

ARGENS, JE ANBAPTISTE DE 
BOYER, MARQUIS was born at Aix 
in Provence, on the 24th of Juno, 1704. 
His father was procureur-general to the par- 
liament of Aix. The parents of D’Argens 
wished him to follow the profession of the 
law, but he refused, and entered the army at 
the age of fifteen. From this period he led 
a life of profligacy. A connection which he 
formed Avitli an actress, whom he calls Sylvia 
in his Memoirs, induced him to leave the 
army ; and he was on his road from France 
to Spain, where he intended to marry the 
actress, when he was arrested, at the request 
of a friend of his family, and brought back 
to France. Being sent to Constantinople he 
was attached to the French embassy ; but he 
entered into new intrigues, which nearly 
cost him his life. Returning to France, he 
took to the profession of the law to please 
his family, but fresh amours made him quit 
it and enter the army again in 1733. At the 
siege of Kehl in 1734, he was slightly 
wounded ; but some time after the siege of Phi- 
lipsburg on the Rhine, he was so seriously 
disabled by a fall from a horse that he was 
obliged to leave the service. Disinherited 
by his father, he went to Holland, and 
gained his livelihood by his pen. Here he 
wrote his “ Lettres Juives,” and his “ Lettres 
Chinoises,” and the “ Lettres Cabalistiques.’* 
In December, 1741, he arrived at Berlin, with 
a recommendation to Frederick IL, king of 
Prussia, whose offers induced him to fix his 
abode in the Prussian capital. Frederick 
made him chamberlain, and co-director of the 
academy, and gave him a salary of six thou- 
sand livres. D’Argens soon became one of 
the most intimate of Frederick’s associates $ 
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his conversation was remarkable for a certain 
bonhommie and vivacity which rendered it very 
agreeable, and he never forgot the king in 
the friend. On account of his agreeable dis- 
position and manners Frederick called him 
“ le divin marquis,” and addressed to him 
numerous poetic epistles. But Frederick was 
fond of playing him practical jokes, and he 
used to rally D’Argens most unmercifully on 
the hypochondriac humours to which he gave 
way. At the age of nearly sixty D’Argens mar- 
ried an actress named Mademoiselle Cochois, 
without Frederick’s knowledge, astepwhicli 
the king never entirely forgave. At the end of 
the seven years, D’Argens left Berlin to pay a 
visit to his family in Provence, and on his 
road he was met by an ordonnance apparently 
issued by the “ bishop ” of Aix, in which he 
was specially noticed and excommunicated 
for blasphemy and impiety. This publica- 
tion gave liim the greatest uneasiness, till he 
discovered that the title “ bishop ” was erro- 
neously attached to the signature instead of 
“ archbishop,” and thus he perceived that 
Frederick had been playing him one of his 
practical jokes. On his return to Berlin, he 
had to endure more severe sarcasms than 
ever, in consequence of which a coolness 
arose between him and Frederick. Though 
he had agreed with the king, on entering 
his service, that he should be at liberty to 
retire at a certain age, and he had passed the 
stipulated period, still he could not venture 
to apply for his dismissal, but solicited leave 
of absence, and with great difficulty obtained 
it, for six months (1709). Tow^ards the end of 
the appointed time he was returning, when he 
was taken very ill at Bourg en Bresse. Ilis 
wife was so occupied i-n attendance upon him, 
that she forgot to write to Frederick to ex- 
plain the cause of liis prolonged absence, and 
Frederick, concluding that the marquis hud 
given him the slip, struck out his name from 
the pension list. D’Argens, irritated at this 
return for his long services, went back im- 
mediately to Provence, and lived about two 
years at Eguillcs on a small estate which his 
brother, the President of Eguillcs, had given 
him, although he had been disinherited by his 
father. D’Argens died at Toulon January 11. 

1 7 7 1 , of indigestion. When Frederick heard 
of his death, he ordered a marble monument 
to be erected to his memory at Eguillcs. It is 
said that D’Argens asked for the sacrament 
in his last sickness ; that he often read the Gos- 
pel, and was admitted as a penitent by a certain 
brotherhood. lie left an adopted daughter. 

D’Argens was master of several languages; 
had some knowledge of chemistry and ana- 
tomy, and painted pretty well. Hfs works 
are very numerous, and some of them very 
licentious, but the principal are as follows; — 
1. “ Discours de I’Empereur Julien centre les 
Chretiens,” a new edition with notes by Vol- 
taire, 8vo. 1768. 2. “ Ocellus Lucanus,” 12mo. 
3. “ Timce de Locres,” 12mo. These three 
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are good translations, and were published with 
the Greek'text. 4. “ Biblioth^que Critique, on 
Memoires pour servir a I’Histoire Ancienne et 
Moderne,” 8vo. Berlin, 1746. 5. “Correspond- 
ance entre Frederic II. et le Marquis d’ Argens, 
avec les E'pitres du Roi au Marquis,” 8vo. 
Paris, 1799, 2 vols. 6. “ Critique duSidcle,” 
12mo. La Ilaye, 1746, 1755, 2 vols. 7. 
“ Lettres Cabalistiques,” 8vo. La Haye, 6 
vols. ; i2mo. 1769, 7 vols. 8. “ Lettres Chi- 
noises,” 8vo. La Ilaye, 1739, 1742, 6 vols; 
12mo. 1755, 1779, 8 vols. 9. “ Lettres 
Juives,” 8 VO. La Haye, 1738, 1742, 6 vols. ; 
12nio. Paris, 1754, 1766, 1777, 8 vols. 10. 
“ Lettres et Memoires,” London (Rouen), 
1737, Paris, 1748. A new edition of this 
work, with a notice of the life and works 
of the author, was published by Peuchet, 
8vo. Paris, 1807. The “Memoires” are 
vei*y licentious. 11. “ Memoires secrets de 
la Rcpublitpie des Lettres,” 12mo., 1744, 7 
vols. A new edition, which was almost a 
new work, was published with this title, 
“ Jlistoire de TEsprit Humain, ou Memoires 
secrets et universcls de la Repiiblique des 
Lettres,” 8vo. Berlin, 1765 — 1768, 14 vols. 
12. “ I’hilosophie du Bon Sens, ou Reflexions 
philosophi(pies sur I’lncertitudc des Con- 
noissanccs Ilumaines,” 12mo. La Haye, 
1746, 2 vols. ; 12mo. 1768, 3 vols. The 
other w’orks of D’Argens arc enumerated by 
Querard. A collection of some of his works 
was published m ith this title, “ CEuvres, con- 
tenant les liCttrcs Juives, C’hinoiscs, Oabalis- 
tiques, et la Philosophic du Bon Sens,” 12mo., 
1768, 24 vols. ]>’ Argens was one of the 
authors of the “ Nouvclle Bibliotheque, ou 
Histoirc Litteraire des prineipaiix K'erits, 
&c.” (Querard, J^a Fntnre hiitvraire ; T. 
(^ampbell, Frederick the Great, &c., ii. 261 — 
268, London, 1842, 8vo., 2d edition. This 
work contains some anecdotes about D’Ar- 
gens ; Thicbault, Mes Souvenirs de Vingt 
Ans de Sejour d Berlin, v. 321., &c., Paris, 
1804, 8vo.) C. J. S. 

ARGE'NSOLA, BARTHOLOM'E LEO- 
NARDO Y, the younger brother of Luper- 
cio de Argensola, was born at Barbastro, in 
Aragon, in 1564. He was of Italian descent, 
and his paternal grandfather, a member of 
the ancient family of liconardo of Ravenna, 
was the first of the race who settled in 
Spain. Through his mother, by whose sur- 
name he is most generally known, he was 
connected with the highest nobility of Catalo- 
nia. He was educated with his brother at the 
universities of Huesca and Saragossa, at the 
latter of which he took the degree of doctor 
of laws. In 1588, by the influence of his 
brother, he obtained the rectory of Villa- 
hermosa from the duke of that name, and 
afterwards the place of chaplain to the ex- 
erapress Maria of Austria. He accompanied 
Lupercio to Naples, though he held no ap- 
pointment in the government. On the death 
of his brother in 1613, he applied for 
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office of ** Coronista del Reyno de Aragon,” 
but without success, though backed by the 
influence of the viceroy of Naples, the Count 
de Lemos. Pope Paul V., however, promoted 
him to a canonry of Saragossa, and in 1616, 
on the death of the coronista Llorente, his 
successful competitor, he obtained the post he 
wished for, to which, two years after, the 
king added that of his “coronista mayor,” 
which had been held in conjunction with the 
same office by his brother Lupercio. He , 
spent the rest of his life chiefly at Saragossa, 
dividing his time between the duties of his 
canonry and those of his secular station, to 
which was added for a time the care of the 
education of the young Duke of Villahermosa, 
After a long martyrdom to the gout, he died 
at Saragossa on the 26th February, 1G31, at 
the age of sixty -seven. 

The principal works of llartholome dc 
Argensola are — 1. “Conquista de las Islas 
Molucas,” Madrid, 1609, fol,, a work written 
by desire of the Count de Lemos, the 
constant patron of the Argcnsolas. The 
length of the book laid the author open 
to the charge of prolixity, of which he took 
no notice, though his brother Lupercio 
thought it necessary to append a formal de- 
fence by way of preface to the work. Some 
of the statements advanced border so closely 
on the marvellous, that the French translator 
of Byron’s “ Voyage ” ventured to class Ar- 
gonsola’s as ‘“a fabulous history;” but on 
this score also he has been warmly defended 
by a countryman, indignant at such an in- 
sinuation against so grave a writer. 2. “ Pri- 
mera Parte de los Anales de Aragon,” con- 
tinued from Zurita, Saragossa, 1630, fol. 
This was written in his character of coro- 
nista ; but, although the deputies of Aragon 
liad shown themselves anxious for its com- 
position, they were so lukewarm as to its 
publication, that the author was about to have 
it printed at his own expense, when their 
tardy orders to that effect were at last given. 
Like his three predecessors (his brother being 
one), Bartholonic de Argensola tried his 
hand on the annals of the movements in 
Aragon in 1591, but, like them, he could not 
succeed in producing a satisfactory account 
of events so recent, and many of the actors 
in which were among the number of his 
patrons, the deputies. His labours, there- 
fore, in common with those of all who had 
touched the subject, remained in MS. 3. 
“ Regia de Perfeccion,” a translation from 
the work of an English friar, very popular in 
its day. Translations by him from the Greek 
of some of Lucian’s Dialogues are also given 
at the end of Pellicer’s Memoir, as well as 
a Latin correspondence, chiefly with Justus 
Lipsius, in which hi;s brother Lupercio took 
part. His “Rimas,” which almost alone 
preserve his name, published with those of 
Impercio, by his nephew, soon after his death, 
are noticed in the Hfeof his brother. It may 
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be added here that Bartholome de Argensola 
has been praised even more enthusiastically, 
if possible, than Lupercio, and that Villegas 
is contented with nothing less than styling 
him “the Pheenix of Castilian Poetry.” 
(Pellicer, Etisayo de una Bibliotheca de Tra^ 
ductores Espanoles, p. 288. ; N. Antonius, 
Bibliotheca Hispana Nova^ i. 196. ; Uztarroz 
and Dormer, Progressos de la IJistoria en el 
Reyno de Aragon, p. 288. ; Sedano, Parnaso 
Espahol, V. p. 8. ; Pocsias Escogtdas de Eer- 
nando de Herrera, ^c., Madrid, 1822, p. 
159—164.) J. W. 

ARGENSOLA, LUPERCIO LEO- 
NARDO Y, the eldest son of Don Juan 
Leonardo and his wife Donna Aldonza de 
Argensola, was bom at Barbastro, in the year 
1563. He received his education partly at the 
university of Huesca, and afterwards at that of 
Saragossa. In 1585 he became secretary to the 
Duke de Villahermosa, and repaired to Ma- 
drid, where he distinguished himself as a mem- 
ber of the “ Academia Imitatoria,” instituted 
for the literary imitation of the Italians. In 
1587 he married Donna Mariana Barbara de 
Albion, the widow of an officer. About this 
time, or perhaps before, ho produced three 
tragedies, entitled “ Fills,” “ Isabela,” and 
“Alejandra,” which were performed at the 
theatres of Madrid and Saragossa with extra- 
ordinary success. Cervantes, wlio speaks of 
them in Don Quixote in the highest terms, 
insinuates that the three plays produced 
more money to the actors than any thirty of 
their degenerate successors. But Lupercio 
seems soon to have withdrawn his attention 
from the drama. He obtained the post of 
secretary to the ex-empress Maria of Austria, 
and in 1 594 that of gentleman of the chamber 
to her son the Archduke Albert. Philip 
III. on his accession to the throne deter- 
mined to found the office of “ coronista mayor 
de la corona de Aragon” (chief chronicler 
of the crown of Aragon), and on the 15th of 
January, 1599, Lupercio de Argensola re- 
ceived the appointment, with which was 
joined a seat in the supreme council of Ara- 
gon, which consisted of seven members only. 
He occupied himself in writing the annals 
of the kingdom, but his labours have not 
been preserved. In 1608 he became also 
“coronista del reyno,” an office of older 
foundation than his own, and 'in the gift of 
the deputies of Aragon, not of the king. It 
became vacant on this occasion in conse- 
cpience of the dissatisfaction of the deputies 
with their old chronicler, Martel, who failed . 
in pleasing them, as his predecessor had also 
done, with his account of the movements of 
Aragon* in 1591, consequent on the flight of 
Antonio Perez ; movements in which Lupercio 
de Argensola himself had had some share. 
Advantage was taken of the absence of 
Martel to revive against him an old law 
which required the coronista to reside in the 
kingdom, and he was displaced without cere- 
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mony to make way for Argensola. In 1610 
the viceroy of Naples, Count de Lemos, ap- 
pointed Lupercio his “ secretary of state and 
war ” for the viceroyalty. In order to attend 
to the duties of this new office, he procured 
leave of absence for three years from the 
deputies of Aragon. At Naples he was more 
conspicuous as a man of letters than a states- 
man, and he prevailed on the viceroy to 
establish the famous academy of the Oziosi, 
of which he was himself one of the most 
distinguished members. In 1613, shortly 
after his leave of absence had been renewed, 
he was seized with an illness which soon 
proved fatal, llis funeral was celebrated 
(29tb March) by the Oziosi with great pomp, 
and his death was announced to the deputies 
of Aragon by the hand of the viceroy himself. 

Two of Lupercio de Argensola’s tragedies, 
the “Isabela” and the “ Alejandra,” were 
printed for the first time in the “ Parnaso 
Esnafiol,” vol. vi. Whatever was their ori- 
ginal success, the publication of them has 
convinced modern critics, notwithstanding 
the praises of Cervantes, that Lupercios 
genius for tragedy was not great. They are 
written in verse of every variety of measure, 
appropriate or not, and the smoothness of 
the versification is their highest merit. The 
author depends for his tragic interest more 
on the development of physical suffering 
than of passion or pathos. Thus, in each play, 
though a great number of cliaracters are 
introduced, the majority are slaughtered 
without remorse ; and in one the heroine is 
introduced lamenting over the severed head 
and limbs of her lover, who has just been 
executed. The personages also sometimes 
speak with strange coarseness, especially as 
proceeding from a writer whose perfect 
“gravity” is dwelt upon by his admirers as 
a great poetical merit. Lupercio’s historical 
works are not now extant, with the exception 
of a short “ Summary of the History of 
Aragon,” written to be prefixed to a map. 
What he wrote of the “ Anales de Aragon ” 
exists only in the shape of fragments in 
private collections ; and the “ Informacion 
de los Sucesos del Reyno de Aragon en los 
Anos de 1590 et 1591,” although once about ' 
to be printed, never appeared. He made * 
collections for a history of the Emperor j 
Charles V., but did not complete the work. [ 
In 1598 he published a “ Funeral Sermon on { 
Philip II.,” which he had taken down from 
the lips of D. Aguilon de Terrones. 

It is on his lyric poems that the reputation 
of Lupercio de Argensola rests. While at 
Naples he destroyed all those within his 
reach, so that what we now have are only 
the pieces which happened to be in the hands 
of friends. They were collected and pub- 
lished, with the poems of his equally-celebrated 
brother Bartholome [Argensola, Bartho- 
LOME Leonardo y] by Don Gabriel I^eonardo 
y Albion, son of Lupercio, under the title of 
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“Rimas de Lupercio y del Doctor Bartho- 
lome Leonardo de Argensola,” Saragossa, 
1634, 4to. The “two Argensolas” have 
been usually placed in the first rank of the 
poets of Spain ; but, although they still have 
many admirers, modem critics have in some 
degree questioned their right to so prominent 
a position, notwithstanding the praises la-, 
vished on them by their contemporary, liOpe 
de Vegu, who calls them “ the Horaces of 
i Spain.” They are wanting especially in vi- 
I gour, a deficiency which is made up, as it best 
i may be, by smoothness, facility, and correct- 
I ness. In this last particular they so excel, that 
; Lope dc Vega observed that they seemed to 
have come from Aragon to teach the Cas- 
tilians the Castilian language. Their satires 
are considered their best productions, al- 
though their never-failing “gravedad” leads 
them to wound the vices they attack rather 
by the w^eight of their weapon than the keen- 
ness of its edge. (Pellicer, Enmyo de una 
JJihlwtheca de Traductorcs Espaiioleit, ^c. p. 1- 
49. ; N. Antonius, Bibliotheca Hispana Nova, 
ii. 73.; Sedano, Parnaso Espahol, vi. 23 — 
28., and Critical Index, xiii — xxv.; Uztarroz 
and Dormer, Progressos de la Hisloria cn el 
Reyno de Aragon, 188 — 192.; Poesias escogi- 
das de Eernatido de Herrera, Madrid, 
1822, p. 159 — 1 64. ; (X^rvantes, Don Quixote, 
book iv. chap. 21.; Latassa, Biblioieca Nueva 
de los Escritores Aragoneses, ii. 143 — 156.) 

J. W.. 

ARGENSON, MARC RENE' DE 
VOYER DE PAULMY D’. [Vovkr.] 

ARGE'NTA, JACOPO, a painter of Fer- 
rara, who in the year 1561, was appointed a 
painter to the ducal court at Turin; but 
none of his works are known. (Lanzi, Storia- 
Pittorira, &c.) R. N. W. 

ARGENl'AL, CHARLES AUGUSTIN 
DE FERRIOL, COUNT, was born at 
Paris on the 20th of December, 1700. He 
was intended originally for the army, but, 
in compliance with the wishes of his fami-ly, 
he accepted the post of counsellor of the 
parliament of Paris. After exercising his 
office for a period of forty years, he aban- 
doned it in order to become minister to the 
Duke of Parma, in France. His death took 
place on the 5th of January, 1788, on 
which day he addressed some verses to one 
of his oldest female friends. All that Ar- 
gental produced avowedly was some verses 
which do not appear to possess any great 
merit. Among his papers, however, were 
found several fragments, written and altered 
in his own handwriting, of a romance, pub- 
lished by his aunt, the celebrated Madame 
de Tencin, entitled “ Anecdotes de la Cour 
d’Edouard.” This circumstance has led to 
the suspicion that he was also concerned in 
the authorship of the “ Comte de Comminge,” 
likewise published by his aunt. The best 
proof of his literary ability, however, will be 
found in the correspondence between him-r 
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^ appeaw ibat 

•*^*®****^ him ahoat many of his 

wof^ Mmontel, in his “ Memoirs,” 
ychki <»f him harshly ; he calls him ** Tame 
oaaMi^a” of Voltaire, and maintains that he 
could neither form nor express an opinion. 
(La Harpe, E'loge d'Argental in the Journal 
da Plaris^ 1788 , 69 — 71 .; Diciionnaire de la 
Comversaiion et de la Lecture; Feller, Dic^ 
twmmure Huttoriqne,) J. W. J. 

ARGENTE'RIUS, JOHANNES, 
ARGENTERIO, or ARGENTIER, was 
born in 1513 at Castel Nuovo, near Chieri, 
in Piedmont, where his father was a poor 
schoolmaster. He studied philosophy and 
medicine in the university of Turin, and 
after receiving the degree of doctor there, he 
went, in 1538, to Lyon, where his eldest 
brother, Bartolomxus, was practising as a 
physician. After five years’ residence at 
Lyon, Argenterius went to Antwerp, where 
he lectured on medicine, and, having gained 
a very high reputation, was invited by the 
cardinal Vincentius Laurus, afterwards bishop 
of Mondovi, to accompany him to Italy. In 
Italy he was made professor of medicine, 
successively, at Naples, Pisa, and Rome; and 
in 1559 Emanuel Philibert, duke of Savoy, 
being desirous of re-establishing the uni- 
versity of Mondovi, first made Argenterius 
professor of medicine in it, and then asso- 
ciated with him in other professorships some 
of the most learned men of the day. Some 
years afterwards, when the university es- 
tablishment was transferred from Mondovi to 


Turin, Argenterius became professor in the 
latter city, and he died there in 1572. 

Sprengel places Argenterius foremost 
among those who prepared the way for the 
revolution in medicine, which Paracelsus 
wrought. lie did this by the boldness with 
which he threw discredit on the school of 
Galen, rather than by substituting truth for 
its errors. He weakened old foundations, 
but laid no safe new ones ; and among the 
peculiarities of his doctrines, which Sprengel 
mentions, those alone appear to have made 
a step towards truth in which he argued 
against the existence of the multiplicity of 
spirits, imagined by the writers of the Galenic 
school to be the chief agents in the functions 
of the living body, and in which he main- 
tained that memory and other mental powers 
have not each a separate locality assigned to 
them in the brain. For these opinions he 
argued very ingeniously ; but he neither 
proved them nor adduced any new facts in 
their support. » His works afford a good ex- 
ample of the style of his time, in the com- 
bination which they present of subtlety in 
argument with indifference to facts ; they 
differ from those 6f his contemporaries, 
chiefly in the energy and scepticism with 
which they are written ; but, except to 
show how one wrong system may overthrow 
another, they are now valueless. Of Argen- 
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terius • skill in practice there are various and 
contradictory accounts, which Bonino has 
collected and compared. It is not possible to 
draw a safe conclusion from them; but there 
18 certainly no evidence in his writings that 
he deserved the title “Great Physician,” 
which is said to have been given him when 
he practised at Lyon and Antwerp. 

Argeiiterius’s numerous works were edited 
by Us only son, Hercules Argenterius, at 
Venice, in 1592, in three volumes folio, and 
in 1606 in two volumes folio. Other more 
complete and correct editions were also pub- 
lished, each in one large folio volume, at 
Hanover in 1610, and at Frankfort in 1616. 
The Frankfort edition includes the following, 
to most of which we have added, from Haller 
and Mazzuchelli, the dates of their previous 
publication in separate forms : those to which 
no dates are added were first printed by 
Hercules Argenterius after his father’s death. 
1. “In Claudii Galeni Pergameni Artem 
Medicinalem Commentarii Tres,”Paris, ir)5.‘3, 
1578, 8vo., Mondovi, 1556, 1558, fol. 2. “In 
Libros I. II. HI. IV. Aphorismorum Hippo- 
cratis Commentarii.” These alone occupy 
one thousand four hundred and twenty closely 
printed folio columns. 3. “ De Morbi Gcne- 
ribus Liber.” 4. “ De Morborum Differentiis 
Liber.” 5. “ Dc (kiusis Morborum Libri 
Tres.” 6. “De Generibus et Differentiis 
Symptomatiim Liber.” 7 “ De Causis Symp- 
tomatum Liber.” 8. De Temporibus Mor- 
borum Liber.” 9. “ De Signis Libri Quatuor.” 
10. “De Officiis Medicj Libri Duo.” This 
and the seven preceding were edited at 
Florence in 1550 and 1556, folio, and at 
Lyon, 1558, 8vo. 11. “De Urinis Liber Unus,” 
Lyon, 1591, Leipzig, 1682, 8vo. 12. “l)e 
Somnoet Vigiliis Libri Duo,” Florence, 1556, 
Lyon, 1560, 4to. 13. “ De Consiiltandi 
Ratione Liber Unus,” Florence, 1551, Paris, 
1557, 8vo. 14. “ De Febribus Liber Unus.” 
15. “In Librum Galeni de Febribus Com- 
mentarius.” 1 G. “ De Vi purgantium Medi- 
camentorum Tractatio.” 17. “ De Calidi 
Significationibus et Calido nativo,” Florence, 
1556 and 1566, 4to. ; Paris, 1568, 4to. Besides 
these, Argenterius is said to have also written 
De Erroribus Veterum Medicorum,” Flo- 
rence, folio, 1553. 

BARTOLOMiEns, the eldest brother of Jo- 
hannes Argenterius, was also born at Castel 
Nuovo. About the year 1538 he established 
himself as a physician at Lyon. He is said tp 
have collected many things from the works 
of Galen, which were published at Florence. 
He acquired considerable wealth, with which 
lie purchased a large property in his native 
country, and some of his descendants became 
distinguished among the nobility of Piedmont. 

Another brother. Jacobus, was a physician 
and reader of philosophy in the university of 
Turin. He wrote a work called “Porta 
tecum. Rimedii piu veri et approvati. 
contra la Peste,” which, together with sundry 
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notes upon contagion and other questions 
were published, with translations of twi 
French medical works, by Giovanni Micheb 
Crotti, at Turin, in 1598. ( Haller, JBiMo 
theca Medicince, t. ii. ; Mazzuchelli, Scrittort 
d' Italia; Sprengel, Histoire de la Midecine, 
t. iii.; Bonino, Biograjia Medica Piemontese. 

It is necessary to distinguish from th( 
members of this family, Petrus de Argen 
TER iA, or De Aroenteria, one of the reno- 
vators of surgery, which he taught in th( 
early part of the fourteenth century at Parii 
and ’Montpellier. He is frequently men 
tioned by Guy de Chauliac, who transcribed 
several prescriptions from what he called 
“ Cartularium Magistri Petri,” and has given 
accounts of several of Argenteria’s methodi 
in surgical practice. (Bonino, Biograjia 
Medica Piemontese.') J. P. 

ARGENTI or ARIE'NTI, AGOS- 
TFNO, a Ferrarcsc of noble birth, was on 
of the minor poets of Italy about the middi 
of the sixteenth century. He was a lawyer 
by profession, and died in 1576. Argent' 
was one of the earliest writers of pastoral 
dramas in the modern Italian language, pub 
lishing a work of that kind in versi sciolti. 
entitled “ Lo Sfortunato,” Venice, 1568, 4to. 
He published likewise a treatise of local in- 
terest, called “ Cavallerie di Ferrara.” (Maz- 
zuchelli, Scrittori d' Italia; Crescimbeni, 
Storia della Volgar Poesia, v. 132. ; Tira- 
boschi, Storia della Letteratura ItalianOy 4to., 
1787—1794, vii. 1317.) W. S. 

ARGENTI or ARIE'NTI, BORSO, a 
brother of Agostino, left the legal profes- 
sion to become an ecclesiastic, and died in 
1594. He composed poems, some of which 
were criticised severely by Annibale Caro. 
A specimen of them is in the “ Rime Scelte 
de’ Poeti Ferraresi.” He published likewise 
a prose comedy, which is said to have en- 
joyed reputation : La Prigione,” Ferrara, 
1580, 8vo., Venice, 1587, 12mo. (Mazzu- 
chelli, Scrittori d* Italia.) W. S. 

ARGENTI, GIOVANNI, a Jesuit of 
some eminence, was born at Modena about 
the year 1561. He was first a teacher in 
several Italian colleges ; after which, as pro- 
vincial, sub-provincial, or visitor, he super- 
intended the affairs of the order in various 
parts of Europe, standing, likewise, though 
unsuccessfully, a contest for the office of 
general. He died in 1629, being then rector 
of the college at Modena. He was actively 
engaged in the disputes of the Jesuits with 
adversaries of various kinds ; and their 
writers speak with high respect, both of his 
character and talents, and of the value of his 
services as a champion of the cause. His 
few published writings bear upon the history 
of the order during his own times ; — 1. 

** Epistola ad Sigismundum, Polonim ac 
Svecim Rcgem, de Statu Societatis Jesu in 
Provinciis Poloniee ac Lithuania,” Cracow, 
1615, 4to. ; Ingolstadt, 1616, 4to. j Cologne, 


1616, 4to. ; and (with the two following, 
works), Cracow, 1620, 8vo. 2. “ Proscriptio 
Societatis Jesu ex Regno Bohemise, Mo- 
ravise, Silesise, et Ungarise,” published as 
above. 3. “ Duse Actiones, quas Auctor 
in Transylvania in Generali omnium Or- 
dinum Conventu habuit,” 1605, 1607, and 
as above. (Tiraboschi, Biblioteca Modenese^ 
i. 101 — 103. ; Ribadeneira, Alegambe, and 
Southwell, Bibliotheca Scriptorum Societatis 
Jesu, 1676, p. 402— 405. ; Mazzuchelli, Scrit” 
tori d* Italia.) W. S. 

ARGENTIER. [Argenterius.] 

ARGENTILL, CARLO, was one of the 
predecessors of Palestrina as maestro di 
capella at St. Peter’s in Rome, and, pro- 
bablj', Animuccia was his immediate suc- 
cessor. Burney says that some of his com- 
positions, transcribed in 1543, are preserved 
in the library of the Vatican. He is men- 
tioned by Adami in terms of high com- 
mendation. (Adami, OsJtervazione per ben 
regolare il Coro ; Burney, History of Music. ) 

E. T. 

ARGENTI'NI, STE'FANO, or ac- 
cording to others, FlLIPPl'NI, v'as born at 
Rimini in the year 1600. He was a monk, 
bachelor of theology and maestro di capella 
in the church of 8an Stefano at Venice, where 
he printed a mass for three voc. in 1638, and 
also some of the Psalms, set to music. (Ger- 
ber, Lexicon der Tonhiinstler.) E. T. 

ARGENTO, GAETANO, was born at 
Cosenza, the capital of Calabria Citeriore, in 
he year 1662. He was endowed by nature 
with an excellent understanding and a very 
powerful menjory : he consequently made 
rapid progress with his studies. At the age 
»f twenty years he went to Naples for the 
mrpose of rendering assistance to a relation 
rho was in prison : this event determined 
him to remain at Naples and apply himself 
.o the study of the law. Ilis skill and repu- 
tation as a jurist, and also for general learning, 
was very great, and in 1 7t)9 he was appointed 
o be reggente of the supreme collateral 
!Ouncil, at that time the highest lega^ dignity. 

>n the 28th of May, 1714, the Emperor 
Charles VI. conferred upon him the dignity 
»f vice-prothonotary of the kingdom and 
•resident of the royal council, with the title 
»f duke. He died of apoplexy on the 31st of 
VI ay, 1730. Ilis conduct as a judge was 
diaracterised by great zeal and integrity, 
lis works arc : — 1. “ Relazione delle Feste 
elebrate in Cosenza nelle Nozze di Carlo II.” 
iosenza, 1680, 8vo. published anonymously. 

. “ De Re Bcneficiaria Dissertationes Tres,” 
Tuples, 1707, 4to. These dissertations were 
ritten in favour of an edict issued by the 
Imperor Charles VI., providing that eccle- 
lastical benefices should be conferred only 
ipon natives. They gave great displeasure 
o the court of Rome, and were soon pro- 
cribed. He left behind him a great number 
>f “ consulte,” one only of which has been 
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Aft)r«^ degli ScriUori 
Z€g^*H4l Begno Napoli; Biogtafid degli 
Uamini^lUii&^i dd B^g^odi Nanalif iii. ; Ti- 
pBldo, J^io^a^a de^ Jtaliani lilustri del Se~ 
eoh XVIILy iv. 388 — 389. i Spiriti, 
degli Scrittori Cosentini^ 174 — 177.) J. W. J. 

ARGENTON, CO^TESSE D\ [Cr- 
imeans, Due d’.] 

ARGENTllE', BERTRAND D’, presi- 
dent of the parliament of Rennes, a learned 
jurist and indifferent historian, was born at 
Vitro in Brittany in the year 1519. H is family 
had been one of the most considerable in 
Brittany from the year lOGO, and his father 
was grand senochal of Rennes. Bertrand 
applied himself in the first instance to the 
study of polite literature and history. About 
the year 1540 he had completed a work en- 
titled “ De Origine ac Rebus gestis Armo- 
ricaj Britanniae Regum, Ducum et Principum 
ab Excessu Conani Meriadoci ad Francisci 
usque postremi Duels et Annaj ejus Filiac 
Tempora, cujus Matrimonio in Francorum 
Regiam Diicatus concessit.” This history 
was never printed, and is now in the Bib- 
liotheque du Roi, into which it passed from 
that of M. Colbert. On the completion of 
this work he devoted himself to the study of 
jurisprudence, and became one of the most 
learned jurists of his age. In the year 1547 
his father resigned his office of senechal of 
Rennes in his favour, and this circumstance 
led him to pay particular attention to the 
customary law of Brittany, upon which his 
decisions must be grounded : his knowledge 
and skill in this respect became unrivalled, 
and in 1579 he was made one of the commis- 
sioners appointed for the reformation of this 
law. Ills position as a feudal lord naturally 
inclined him to favour the system, and so 
strongly was he imbued with its principles 
that he opposed with all the weight of his 
learning and influence the strenuous efforts 
of Charles Dumoulin to introduce general 
laws and abridge all customs, declaring his 
astonishment that it should ever have occurred 


his Ustory, was printed at Rennes in 

the year >1582. The work bore marks of its 
hasty pi^uction, and he revised and re- 
printed it at Paris in 1588. In his' official 
capacity he was obliged to take many pro- 
ceedings against the members of the Ligue 
in the following year, 1589; this brought 
upon him much ill feeling, and was the source 
of so mudh annoyance and vexation as to 
hasten his death, which took place on the 
1 3th of February, 1590. His principal works 
are — 1. “Histoire de Bretagne, &c.,” Rennes, 
1582, fol., and Paris, 1588, fol. The edition 
of 1582 was denounced by La Guesle, the 
procureur-general of’the parliament of Paris, 
who considered that the manner in which the 
author had spoken of the rights and ancient 
independence of Brittany was calculated to 
have a mischievous tendency in the then 
circumstances of the kingdom. It was ac- 
cordingly suppressed. Charles d’Argentre, 
the son of Bertrand, published an enlarged 
and altered edition at Paris in 1605, 1612, 
and 1618, fol., and it appeared again at 
Rennes in 1668, fol. An abridgment was 
published at Paris in 1685, in 12mo. This 
history is a close copy of that of Pierre le 
Baud, only extended to a later period. It is 
little more than a dry record of events, is 
not always correct nor well arranged, and the 
style is heavy. 2. “ Commentaire sur les 
Quatre Premiers Titres de I’Ancienne Cou- 
tume,” Rennes, 1568, 4to. 3. “ Advis et 
Consultation sur le Partage des Nobles et 
r Interpretation de I’Assise du (^omte Geof- 
frey,” Rennes, 1570, 4to. 4. “ Commentaire 
sur le Titrc des Appropriances, Prescrip- 
tions, &c.,” Rennes, 1576, fol. 5. “Com- 
mentaire sur le Titre des Donations de 
I’Ancicnne Coutume,” Paris, 1584, fol. 6. 

“ Aitiologia, sive Ratiocinatio de refor- 
mandi Causis,” Paris, 1584, 4to., and 1613, 
fol. ; and Nantes, 1620, 4to. 7. “ De Lau- 
dimiis Tractatus,” Paris, 1605, 4to. All the 
above treatises and commentaries, with others 
on marriage, bastardy, succession, &c. not 
printed in the author’s lifetime, were pub- 
lished in a collected form by his son under 
the title “ Commentarii in Patrias Britonum 


to Dumoulin to assert that seignorial rights 
are (xiious servitudes which must be restricted. 
In the revision of the customary law, there- 
fore, he did all in his power to strengthen 
and enlarge the power of the lord at the ex- 
pense of the vassal ; and would have gone 
still farther, even to the exclusion of the col- 
lateral branches of the feudal tenant from the 
inheritance in favour of the lord, but for the 
resistance of the other commissioners. 

The object of this commission being ac- 
complished, the States of Brittany requested 
him to write a history of th^ province. By 
the aid of memoirs of Pierre le Baud, his 
maternal grand uncle, which he had inherited, 
and his own long experience, he completed 
his task in the space of three years ; and this, 
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Leges, in lucem editi Cura et Studio Caroli 
d’Argentre,” Paris, 1608, also in 1614 and 
1621, fol. 8. “ Genealogies des plus An- 
ciennes Families de Bretagne.” This work 
appears not to have been printed. A life of 
Argentre was published by Miorcec de Ker- 
danet, at Rennes, in 1820, 8vo. (Morice and 
Taillandier, Ilistoire EccUsiastique et Civile 
de Bretagne^ edit. Guingamp, 1835., i. Pref. 
p. xvii. — XXV. ; I^a Croix du Maine and 
Du Verdier, Bibliotheques Fran^oises^ edit. 
Rigoley de Juvigny; Moreri, Grand Dic^ 
tionnaire Historique, edit. 1759 ; Miorcec de 
Kerdanet, Notices sur les Thiologiens et His- 
toriens dk Bretagne^ 98 — 101. ; Le Bas, Die- 
tionnaire EncychpMique de la France^ 1840.) 

J. W. J, 



AEGENTBE', CHABLEB- DU PLES- 
SIS D*, bishop Tulle, eon of Alexis du 
Plessis, seigneur d’Argentre, dean ofUhe 
E'tats de la Noblesse of Brittany, was born 
at Du Plessis near Vitr6, on the 16 th of 
May, 1673. He studied philosophy at the 
College de Beauvais at Paris. In 1693, 
in which year he finished his course of 
theology at the Sorbonne, he joined the order 
of the Friars Minors : he was admitted into 
the society of the Sorbonne in 1698, and 
took his doctor’s degree in 1700. On the 
24th of November the king, Louis XIV., 
nominated him to the abbey of Sainte Croix 
de Guingamps, of the order of St. Augustin, 
and Charles duke de la Tremoiiillc nomi- 
nated him to the deanery of I-<aval, on the 
23d of January, 1702. In 1705 he was one 
of the deputies of the second order from the 
province of Tours, to the general assembly 
of the clergy of France. Oliver Jegou de 
Quervillio, bishop of Treguier, appointed 
him to be his vicar-general on the 7th of 
January, 1707, and in 1709 he was made 
almoner to the king. He was the first on 
whom the king conferred this office gratui- 
tously. He was consecrated bishop of Tulle 
on the 10th of June, 1725. The same year 
he was present at the general assembly of 
the clergy of France as deputy of the first 
order from the province of Bourges. He 
subsequently retired to his diocese, where he 
continued to discharge his episcopal duties 
with great zeal until his death, which took 
place on the 27th of October, 1740. His 
principal works are — 1. “Analyse de la 
Foi, avec un Traitc de I’Essence et des 
Marques qui distinguent la veritable E'glise 
de Jesus Christ,” 2 vol. Lyon, 1698, 12ino. 
This is an answer to Jurieu’s “ Analyse de 
la Foi.” 2. “ Apologie de T Amour qui nous 
fait desirer veritablement de posseder Dieu 
seul, par le Motif de trouver notre Bonheur 
dans sa Connoissance et son Amour ; avec 
des Remarques sur les Principes et les 
Maximes que M. de Cambrai (Fenelon) 
etablit sur I’Amour de Dieu, &c.,” Amster- 
dam, 1698, 8vo. This was published anony- 
mously. 3. “ Elemcnta Theologica, &c., cum 
Appendice de Autoritate Ecclcsise in con- 
demnandis hsereticis et perversis quibuscum- 
que Scriptis,” Paris, 1702, 4to. 4. “ Ap- 
pendix Posterior, &c.” (to the above work), 
Paris, 1705, 4to. 5. “ Lexicon philosophicum,” 
La Haye, 1706, 4to. 6. “De Supernatura- 
litate seu de propria Ra^ione, qua Res super- 
naturales a Rebus naturalibus differunt, 
Notiones qumdam Theologicae,” Paris, 4to. 
7. “ Martini Grandini Opera,” 6 vols., Paris, 
1710 — 1712, 4to. This is an edition of the 
theology of Grandin, edited by Argentre, 
and with which he published some of his 
own works. 8. “ De Numine Dei, ut Rerum 
omnium Effectoris, &c,,” Paris, 1720, 4to. 
9. “ Animadversiones in Analysim Holdeni,” 
Paris. 10. “Collectio Eflectorum Divin» 
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et Dogmntlt explienotuf* Pt9is,;.172lS^ 
4tos. 1 h CollecUb ; Ju^ieiorttoi de . 
Erroribus^ qoi e.b Initio X>dedeoimi Ss^itlf 
usque ad Annum 1.713 i%Eecle^ia proscriptl 
sunt et notati, '&c., ^fUjpa/Notir et Observa- 
tionibus,” 3 vols. Pari^, 1725 — 1786, foi, 
reprinted in 1755. 12. “ Theses philoso- 

phicae et theologicae, &c.,” 12mo. 13. Re- 

raarques sur la Traduction de FE'eriture 
Sainte par M. de Saef,” Paris, 4to. 14. “ Ex- 
plication des Sacremens de I’E'glise, &c.,” 
3 vols. Tulle, 1734, 12mo. In addition to 
the above he wrote many funeral orations, 
pastoral instructions, theological disserta- 
tions, sermons, &c. At the, time of his 
death he had prepared for publication a 
work of considerable extent, entitled “ Theo- 
logia de Divinis Litteris expressa ; ” it was 
never printed however, and is now lost. (Du 
Mabaret, Vie d* Argentre^ in the Mimoires 
de Trevovx, 1743, p. 223—235. ; Lambert, 
Histoire Litteraire du liegne de Louis XJV.^ 
i. 1 99 — 201 . ; Moreri, Dictionnaire Historique, 
edit. 1759 ; Richard and Giraud, Bihlio- 
theque Sacree.') J. W. J. 

ARGENVILLE. [Dezallier.] 

ARGHU'N KHAN, the son of Abaka 
Khan, the fourth of tlie Persian monareffis 
of the race of Jenghis Khan. He succeeded 
his uncle Nikudar in September, A. d. 1284, 
and occupied the Persian throne for about 
six years and a half. His immediate pre- 
decessor, Nikudar, had during his brief reign 
rendered himself notorious for his cruel treat- 
ment and persecution of all his subjects wfid 
did not embrace the Moslem faith, more par- 
ticularly of the Jews and Christians. Arghun, 
on the other hand, seems to have been very 
liberal on the score of religion. He favoured 
no sect in particular, but least of all the 
Mo.slems ; and it argues much in favour of 
his character that the orthodox historians of 
his country have no crime w hereof to accuse 
him, except his conferring the highest offices 
of the state upon those who were not of the 
true faith. One of Arghiin’s first acts, after 
he ascended the throne, w’as to investigate 
the circumstances connected with his father’s 
death, which had taken place a few years 
before. Shams-ud-din, w ho had been Abaka’s 
prime minister, w'as strongly suspected of 
having poisoned his sovereign and benefactor ; 
and the high favour in which he stood with 
Nikudar, who usurped his brother’s throne 
to the exclusion of Arghun, the rightful heir^ 
renders the suspicion very probable. Niku- 
dar had, previously to his brother’s death, 
embraced the Moslem faith, and had become 
a paragon of sanctity. Abaka was something 
between a Christian and a Pagan, but cer- 
tainly no Moslem. Hence it was easy for 
Nikudar to form a strong party in his own 
favour, including, of course, the orthodox 
Shams-ud-din ; and the rest may be easily 
imagined. Arghun directed a court of hia 
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most disthigiiished nobles to examine the 
charges brought against the ex-minister. 
The result was that he was found guilty, and 
condemned to suffer death. During Arghun’s 
reign the empire was well managed by his 
minuter, Sa’d-ud-daula, a member of the 
Jewish persuasion, who owed his elevation, 
in the first place, to his skill as a physician. 
This person had previously lived at Baghdad ; 
and from having freely associated with men 
of all countries, he became highly skilled in 
many languages, particularly the Persian, 
Arabic, and Turkish. He had also obtained 
considerable insight into the state of the re- 
venues of that province, and into the nume- 
rous embezzlements ami malversations by 
which the government was defrauded of its 
rights. When he became prime minister he 
introduced numerous refonns and improve- 
ments *, hence it is not to be wondered at 
that he should have raised against him a host 
of enemies who ultimately succeeded in ef- 
fecting his ruin. But notwithstanding the 
antipathies of an adverse creed, the Moslem 
historians are compelled to acknowledge that 
Sa’d-ud-daula, the fortunate Israelite, ad- 
ministered the government with a success 
which raised the empire to a pitch of almost 
unexampled prosperity and splendour. The 
whole of Arghiin’s reign passed in compara- 
tive tranquillity, for which he was mainly 
indebted to the wisdom of his chief coun- 
sellor. Ilis own hardships terminated when 
he ascended the throne, on the death of his 
uncle, during whose reign his life had been in 
perpetual danger. But these events belong 
more to the reign of Nikudar, of which we 
have an interesting account in the curious 
narrative of Marco Polo, the Venetian. 
Shortly after Arghun’s death, Marco, with 
his father and uncle, arrived at the court of 
the Persian monarch on their way home 
from the dominions of the Great Kublai 
Khan, from whom they had letters of strong 
recommendation addressed to Arghun. The 
strangers were hospitably received and mu- 
nificently entertained by Kai Khatu, Ar- 
ghun’s brother and successor. During their 
stay in Persia, Marco had every opportunity 
of obtaining his information from those who 
were actors in the scenes which he describes. 
His narrative also agrees exactly with that 
of the native historians ; and one expression 
which he uses strongly tends to confirm what 
has been stated respecting Abaka’s death. We 
quote from the curious edition of Marco 
Polo published, in old French and Latin, 
by the French Societe de Geographic, 4to. 
Paris, 1824. Arghun, at the time of his 
father’s death, was governor of Khorasan, 
and had succeeded in defeating a tribe of 
Tartars when the mournful intelligence 
reached him. According to Marco Polo, 
“il ne demore grament que il at novelle 
comment Abaga son pere estoit mort ; il en 
ait grant ire, &c.” Again, the Latin has, 
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Quando ergo Argon vicit prelium istud, 
ipse non stetit multnm quod habuit nova 
quod pater suus erat mortuus, de quo habuit 
magnam iram et magnam melaucoliam ” 
(“ He had not long to wait when he received 
intelligence that his father* had died ; at 
which he was exceedingly wroth and much 
grieved ”). Now it is presumed that his anger 
must have been owing to something he had 
learned respecting the manner of his father’s 
death, and his grief owing of course to the 
event itself. Arghun died in March, 1291 
(the Moslem historians add), “to the great 
relief of every friend of Islam, and to the 
equal mortification of all that were hostile to 
the law of the true propliet.” He was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Kai Khatu, as already 
mentioned, his own sons, four in number, 
being tlien under age. Of these, the first, 
Ghazan Khan, and the third, Uljaitu Khan, 
attained, at succeeding periods, the sove- 
reignty of Persia. (Malcolm, History of Per- 
sia ; Price, Mahommedan History^ on the 
authority of the IJabib-us-siyar ; liecueil de 
Voyages et de Menioires public par la Society 
de Geographic, tome premier, 4to. Paris, 
1824.) D. F. 

ARGILLA'TA, PF/TRUS DE, AR- 
GELLATA, or PIETRO DELLA CER- 
liATA, was professor of logic, astrology, 
and medicine, at Bologna, about the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century. He taught the 
medical doctrines of Avicenna, and was re- 
garded as one of the most learned anatomists 
and surgeons of his J;ime. He died in 1423, 
and his statue was placed in the anatomical 
theatre of Bologna. 

The only work which Argillata left was 
published with the title “Chirurgim Libri 
Sex,” Venice, 1480, 1492, 1497, &c. folio; and 
Haller says there are manuscripts of it in the 
Berne library, dated 1442, and in the King’s 
library at Paris, dated 1488. Much of it is 
taken from the writings of Avicenna and Guy 
de Chauliac ; but it contains many cases and 
observations by the author himself, who, in 
several respects, improved the surgical practice 
of his time. He goes over the whole field of 
surgery, and Brambilla and Haller mention 
the following points, in which he either im- 
proved surgery, or observed important facts ; 
— he disapproved of the use of sutures in 
wounds of nerves and tendons, though he 
employed them frequently in other wounds, 
and he urged that they ought to be inserted 
in the skin alone : he^ blamed the employment 
of caustics in the treatment of cancer, and 
improved the method of removing cancerous 
breasts ; he described a case of a penetrating 
wound of the arm, in which motion was 
destroyed, but not sensation ; he advised the 
incision of the whole length of fistulse in ano, 
and the extraction of sequestra in cases of 
necrosis; and he recorded several instances 
of recovery from severe wounds of the head, 
and other parts, which had occurred in his 
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own practice. ( Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d 
Italia ; Brambilla, Storia delle Scoperte .... 
fatte dagli Itcdiani, t i. ; Haller, Bibliotheca 
Chirurgica, i. 165.) 

It is necessary to distinguish from the pre- 
ceding, Petrus De Arelate, or De Arge- 
LATA, a surgeon of an earlier period, at Avig- 
non, but of whom nothing more is known, 
than that he is referred to by Guy de Chauliac, 
with whom he was contemporary. J. P. 

ARGIS, BOUCHER D’. [Boucher.] 

A'RGOLI, ANDRE' A, was born at Tag- 
liacozzo in the kingdom of Naples about 15G8. 
He studied medicine and astronomy ; and all 
that is known of him is, that he was obliged 
to leave his country by the efforts of those 
who were hostile to him, some say for his 
talents, others for his astrology ; that he 
retired to Venice, the senate of which made 
him professor of mathematics at Padua ; and 
that he died at Padua later than 1 650. The as- 
tronomical epheinerides which he published, 
extending as far as the year 1700, gave an 
extent and permanence to his reputation 
which his other writings would not have 
obtained alone. Delambre QAstr. Mod. vol. 
ii. p. 514.) has bestowed three pages upon 
Argoli, who, it appears, was not well in- 
formed on what had been done in his own 
time, and is aptly described as “ one of those 
laborious men who wrote long works for the 
use of astronomers, and particularly of those 
who were also astrologers.” His opinion 
that logarithms only facilitated easy opera- 
tions, but made complicated ones more diffi- 
cult, is better worth preserving for its sin- 
gularity than any one of his w'ritings for its 
utility. Argoli published : — ‘‘Tabulae Primi 
Mobilis,” Rome, 1610 ; “ Sccundoruin Mobi- 
liiim Tabulae,” Padua, 1 634 ; “ Pandosium 
Sphaericum,” Padua, 1644; “ De Diebus Cri- 
ticis,” Padua, 1 652 ; with various smaller 
works and second editions (all in 4 to.), a 
list of which is in Lalande’s “ Bibliographic 
Astronomique,” but is not worth insertion. 
The Ephemerides were published as follows ; 
from 1621 to 1640, at Rome in 1621 ; from 
1631 to 1680, at Padua in 1638; from 1648 
to 1700, at Rome in 1647. Those from 1661 j 
to 1700 were reprinted at Leiden as late as 
1677. (Weidler, //isf. Astron.i Moreri, Diet. 
Hist ; Delambre, Astr. Mod. ; Lalande, Bib- 
Hog. Astron.) A. De M. 

A'RGOLI, GIOVANNI, a son of Andrea, 
born at Tagliacozzo about 1609, acquired in 
early youth considerable celebrity as a poet ; 
but his fame, founded on the precocity of his 
genius rather than the merit of his works, 
was of no long duration. His first volume 
of verses, “ Della Bambace e Seta, Idyllio ; 
Trasformazioni Pastoral!,” Rome, 1624, 
12mo., was published when he was but 
fifteen years old. Not long afterwards, 
shutting himself up in a room to which no 
one was admitted, he laboured for seven 
months in emulating the showy and affected 
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manner of Marini, then at the height of hia 
ephemeral popularity. At the end of the 
voluntary confinement, the young versifier, 
whose age was then seventeen, had pro- 
duced a mythological poem in twelve cantos, 
“ L’Endimione,” Terni, 1626, 4to. The 
“ Endymion,” a successful imitation of the 
fashionable model, was received with great 
applause, which its detractors sought to damp 
by insisting (no very likely supposition) that 
the poem must have been written by the 
youth’s father. With the publication of this 
work Giovanni’s desire of poetical fame 
seems to have become extinct. In the sub- 
sequent course of his life he continued to 
write verses, both in Latin and Italian ; but 
he published nothing of the sort except two 
occasional pieces in Latin, one of w hich, 
indeed, was only a translation, by Argoli 
himself and a friend, from a Greek poem 
of Leo Allatius. 

In 1632 Giovanni accompanied his father 
to Padua, where he engaged in legal studies 
and took a doctor’s degree. After a time, 
however, he abandoned this pursuit for lite- 
rature, attaching himself particularly to the 
study of the classical languages ; and in 
these he attained such reputation as to be 
appointed to a professorship in Bologna. 
Again, with characteristic fickleness, he re- 
sumed the study of law, and held succes- 
sively .several judicial offices in the states of 
he church. lie is supposed to have died 
about the year 1660. After hi.s first abandon- 
ment of the law', he gave proof of his know- 
ledge of ela.ssical antiquities, in which his 
abours have been considered to possess some 
aerit. His writings of this kind are the 
Allowing ; — 1. “ De Lapide Sepulchrali 
Veterum Epistola,” published in the first 
rolume of the collection entitled “ De 
t)ugcsitis per Epistolas a Claris Viris Re- 
ponsa Kortunii Liceti,” Bologna, 1640, 4to. 

2. An elaborate series of notes to the trea- 
ises of Onuphrius Panvinius “ De Ludis 
^ircensibus ” and “ De Triumphi.s.” These 
lotcs appeared in the edition of the treat i.ses 
•ublished at Padua, 1 642, fol. ; again in the 
^aduan edition of 1681, fol. ; and afterwards 
-he notes to the first treatise (but not, as the 
dographical books usually assert, the notes 
o the second) w'ere selected to accompany 
Panvinius in the “ Thesaurus Antiquita- 
-um Romanarum ” of Groevius, vol. ix. 3. 

‘ Epistola ad Jacobum Philippum Toma- 
linum, De Templo Dianas Nemorensis.” 
This petty essay, dated 1637, will be found 
n Tommasini’s treatise “ De Donariis,” in- 
lerted in the “ Thesaurus Antiquitatum 
Romanarum,” vol. xii. Argoli left in manu- 
script a large number of works, among which 
were some Italian poems, a good many Latin 
ones, classical biographies, and antiquarian 
and critical commentaries. (Mazzuchelli, 
Scrittori d* Italia ; Baillet, Brians C^librcs^ 

! No, 64. ; Papadopoli, Historia Ggmnasii Pa- 
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tawm, iL 140. ; Toppi, SibUoteca Napolitana, 
M 14. ; Oresoimbent, Storia della Volgar 
t. 159. ; Niceron, M^noires, xxxix. 
838 — 834.) W. S. 

ARGONNE, NOEL or BONAVEN- 
TURE D*, ■was Lorn at Paris in the year 
1640. His father was a goldsmith. D’Ar- 
gonne practised as an advocate till the age of 
twenty-eight, when he entered a Carthusian 
monastery at Rouen, and changed his name of 
Noel to that of Bonaventure. He died at the 
Carthusian monastery in Gaillon, which is 
near Rouen, on the 28th of January, 1704, 
aged sixty -four. 

D'Argonne’s works are ; — 1. “ Traite de 
la Lecture des Peres de I’E'glise, ou Methode ^ 
^ur les lire utilement,” in two parts, 12mo., 1 
Paris, 1668. A second edition, with numerous 
additions, and consisting of four parts, was 
published in 1702, Paris, 12mo., by Pellestre 
of Rouen, who died in 1710. This is a very 
learned and valuable work. 2. “ Melanges 
dTIistoire et de Littcrature,” published under 
the name of Vignetil-Marville, in three 
volumes. The first edition was publisht^d 
in 1699, and apparently at Rouen. Other 
editions were published at Rouen in 1700, 
2 vols.; 1701, 3 vols. l2mo. : a fourth edition 
at Paris, 1725, 3 vols. 12nio. was edited after 
the death of D’ Argonne by the Abbe Banier. 
The last volume of this edition was by 
Banier ; and the first two volumes compre- 
hended the three volumes of D’Argonne's 
work. These “ Melanges ” form the fifth 
and sixth volumes of a collection of Ana, 
published at Amsterdam in 1789, 8vo. They 
are entitled “ Vigneul-Marvilliana” in this 
collection. This work of D’ Argonne is very 
learned, and full of literary anecdotes and 
criticisms. It is highly praised by Bayle in 
his letters, as superior to most other miscel- 
lanies of its nature, such as the Menagiana. 
It contains a very severe criticism on the 
“ Caraetdres ” of La B^uy^re, the justice of 
which is denied by his admirers. It has been 
questioned whether D’ Argonne, as a monk, 
could have been the author of a work which 
contains so many anecdotes, but he owed j 
his knowledge of them to the connexion 
which he continued to keep up by letters 
with the inen of wit and learning whom he 
had known before he became a Carthusian. 
Bayle was the first to indicate who was the real 
author disguised under the name of Vigneul- 
Marville. 3. “ L’Education, Maximes, et 
Reflexions de M. de Moncade, avec un Dis- 
cours du Sel dans les Ouvrages d’ Esprit,” 
12mo. 1691. (Chaufepie, Nouveau JJiction- 
naire Hiatorique et Critique; Lettres Choisies 
de M. Bayle, Rotterdam, 1714, 8vo.; Preface 
to the VigneuUMarvilliana; Querard, La 
France LitUraire. As these authorities 
differ among themselves and also from the 
Biographie Universelle in the dates which 
they assign to the life and the editions of 
D*Argonne*8 works, we have followed none 
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implicitly, but by comparing theni have 
endeavoured to arrive at the truth. The 
authority of Querard has been followed for 
the works of D’ Argonne.) C. J S 

ARGO TE, JERO NIMO CONTADO'R 
DE, was born in the city of Collares on the 
8th of July, 1676. At the age of twelve 
years he entered the order of the Theatines, 
and applied himself with great diligence to 
scholastic studies. Having made himself 
master of the Latin, Greek, French, and 
Italian languages, he turned his attention to 
sacred and profane history. He was one of 
the first members of the royal academy of 
Portuguese history, and delivered several 
discourses before the society upon the fables 
introduced into history, which he attributed 
to ignorance, evil design, poetry, and paint- 
ing. John V., king of Portugal, selected him 
from the members of the academy to write 
the history of the archbishopric of Braga, a 
task which he performed in a very satis- 
factory manner, although Majansius laments 
that the author had not been a little more 
accurate and careful in the antiquarian por- 
tion of his history. He died in the year 
1749. Ilis principal works are, — 1. “ Dis- 
serta 9 ao da Vinda de St. lago a Hespanha,” 
printed in the “ Collecyao dos Documentos e 
Memorias da Academia Real Portugueza,” 
for the year 1722. 2. “ Contas de seus 
Estudos Acadcmicos,” printed in vols. iv. v. 
vi. and xi. of the above collection, 1724 — 
1732. 3. “ De Antiquitatibus Conventus 

Bracaraugustani Libfi Quatuor Vcrnaculo 
Latinoque Sermone Conscript!,” printed in 
the volume for the year 1728 of the above- 
named collection : a second edition, with the 
addition of a fifth book, was published at 
Lisbon in 1738, in 4to. 4. “ Memorias para 
a Historia Ecclesiastica de Braga, Primas das 
Espanhas,” 3 tom., Lisbon, 1732 — 1744, 4to. 

5. “ Sermao da Payxao pregado no Convento 
de Nossa Senhora da Divina Providencia,” 
Lisbon, 1717, 4to., and l735, 4to. This 
work was published under the name of Padre 
Caetano Maldonado da Gama.” 6. “ Regras 
da Lingua Portugueza, Espelho da Lingua 
Latina, &c.,” Lisbon, 1721, 8vo. : an enlarged 
and improved edition was published at 
Lisbon in 1725, 8vo, 7. “Vida e Milagres 
de Sao Caetano Thiene, fundador dos Cle- 
rigos Regulares,” Lisbon, 1722, 4to.: Argote 
published a supplement to this work at 
Lisbon in 1743, 4to. 8. “ Parecer Anatomico, 
Historico, Critico, &c.,” Lisbon, 1742, 4to. 

9. lie translated from the Italian, under the 
assumed name of Padre Joze Gentil, “ Vida 
da Ven. Madre Rosa Maria Serio, &c.,” Lis- 
bon, 1744, 4to. (Barbosa Machado, Bib- 
liotheca Lusitana, ii. 493, 494. ; Summario da 
Bibliotheca Lusitana, ii. 218, 219.; Majan- 
sius, Specimen Bibliotheca Hiapano-Majan- 
aiana, ^c., 163, 164.) J. W. J. 

ARGOU, GABRIEL, a native of Viva- 
rais, and avocat in the parliament of Paris. 
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He took the oath of avocat on the 24th ol 
November, 1664. His name appears on th 
list of avocats in 1701, and disappears from 
it in 1710. He must have died in the in- 
terval. Little is known of his private his- 
tory. The continuators of Moreri mention 
that he lived on terms of intimacy with the 
literary men of his time, and particularly 
with the Abbe Fleury. It is said that an 
impediment in his speech prevented Argon 
from distinguishing himself as an oral pleader, 
but that his great legal acquirements obtained 
for him the confidence of the Chancellor 
Pontchartrain. 

Argou published — 1. “ Memoires touchant 
le Comte de Neufchatcl, ou Ton voit ce 
qui s’est passe entre Madame la Duchesse de 
Longueville et Madame la Duchesse de Ne- 
mours,” Paris, 1674, 4to. 2. “ Memoire pour 
M. le Due do Luxembourg touchant la Ques- 
tion de I’Extinction de la Pairee de Piiiey 
pretendue par MM. les Dues et Pairs,” Paris, 
4to. (without date, re-printed at Lyon in 
1710, in the “ Recueil dcs Factums.”) .3. 
“Institution au Droit Franydis. Par M. Ar- 
gou, Avocat en Parlement,” Paris, 1692, 
1699, 1710, 1719, 1730, 1740, 1746. 1753, 
1762, 1771, 1787; all these editions are in 
two vols. 12mo. 

The Institutions of French law alone have 
an abiding interest : the number of editions 
through which the work passed previous to 
the French revolution show the estimation in 
which it was held as a manual. A brief 
history of French law, by Floury is pre- 
fixed. The Institutions are distributed into 
four books: the first treats of persons (des 
personnes) ; the second of things (des 
ohoses); the third of obligations (des obli- 
gatious); and the fourth of various miscel- 
laneous topics, under the title, “ Des Acces- 
soires et des Suites des Obligations.” The 
name of the author docs not appear on the 
title-page of the two editions published during 
his life (Fleury is named in the preface as 
author of the historical sketch) ; neither does 
it appear on the title-page of the edition of 
1710, though it is mentioned in the privilege 
granted to the printer, which bears date the 
14th of April, 1703. To the edition of 1810 
are attached a number of valuable notes. 
These annotations are anonymous, but the au- 
thors were known to have been Messrs. Breton- 
nier and Barbier, two eminent lawyers, the one 
distinguished by his knowledge of the law of 
“les pays du droit ccrit,” the other well 
known as a pleader at the Chatelet, and pro- 
foundly versed in the “coutume de Paris.” 
The edition of 1719 is a mere re-print of that 
of 1710, with the solitary addition of the 
author’s name on the title-page. The edi- 
/ 

^ A translation of this sketch into English, dedicated 
to Lord Milsintown, was published in London in 1724, 
with the title “ The History of the Origine of the 
French Laws. Translated from the French by J. B., 
Esq.” [John Beaver.] 
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tion of 1730 has some additional notes, pro* 
bably by M. Barbier: M. Bretonnier had 
been dead for some time. The editions of 
1740 and 1746 are re-prints of that of 1730, 
with the addition of an alphabetical index. 
The edition of 1753, by M. Boucher d’Argis, 
Avocat au Parlement, has both additions and 
retrenchments, made for the purpose of assi- 
milating the Institutions to the actual state of 
the law. The editions of 1762 and 1771 are 
mere re-prints of the edition of Boucher 
d’Argis. The edition of 1787 we have not 
seen, nor does Camus, from whom we have 
learned its existence, give any account of it. 
We have been induced to notice so much in 
detail the bibliography of this work on ac- 
count of its having been the most popular, 
and, indeed, with the exception of the works 
of Coquille (1642) and Claude Serre (1753), 
the only elementary manual of French law 
previous to the Revolution. It is still not 
destitute of a practical interest for those who 
have occasion to study the laws of our 
colonies of St. Lucia and Lower Canada, 
which are based upon the old French law ; 
the foundation of the civil law of our other 
French colony, Mauritius, is the Code Na- 
poleon. (Boucher d’Argis, in his Preface to 
the edition of the Institution au Droit Fran- 
^ais oi 1753 ; Camus and Dupin, Profession 
I (T Avocat; Adelung, Supplement to Jocher, 
Allgemeines Gelehr ten- Lexicon.') W. W. 

ARGUES. [Desargues.] 

ARGUE L LES. [Canga-Arguel- 

I.ES.] 

ARGUTJO, JUAN DE, a Spanish poet, 
was born at Seville in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century, and died before the year 
1630. His love for poetry was so great that 
he expended nearly the whole of his patri- 
mony in the support and encouragement of 
the professors of this art, who repaid his 
munificence by their praises. It is not to be 
presumed, however, that his liberality was 
indiscriminating, or the compliments he 
received flattery. It is asserted that no 
Spanish poet ever received so many eulogies 
as Arguijo. Lope de Vega, who dedicated 
several of his pieces to him, was among the 
niunber of his eulogists. His verses upon 
him in the “ Laurel de A polo ” commence 
thus : — 

” Aqui Don Juan de Arguijo 
Del sacro Apolo y de las Musas hijo,” &c. 

Unfortunately his compositions are scat- 
tered in different works. The principal of 
them, a cancion written on the death of a 
friend, is inserted in the “ Parnaso Espanol,” 
ix. 140 — 154. His style is natural, pure, and 
elegant, and the cancion above-mentioned is 
described as a perfect model for that species 
of writing. Bouterwek has inserted one of his 
sonnets in his history. He also wrote in verse 
“ Rclacion de las Fiestas que hizo en Sevilla 
Don Melchor de la Alcazar en Obsequio de 
BB ft 
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la iiumealada ConeepcicMti.*’ {PatwMo JEs- 
pOT Lopei de Sedano, ix. ; Arana de 
y^ora» dt Sevilla ; Boaterwek, Ges- 
cAtcAle der Poesie und Beredsamkeit, iii. 428.) 

J. W. J. 

ARGYLL, DUKES, MARQUISES, 
and EARLS OF. [Campbell.] 
ARGYROPYXUSor ARGYROPULUS, 
JOANNES, a learned Greek who lived in 
the middle of the fifteenth century. Much 
has been said by his biographers respecting 
the period at which he first went to Italy, 
but it is not clear whether it was in 1434 or 
some years later. It appears that he was 
retained by Palla Strozzi when at Padua, for 
the purpose of reading Greek and the natural 
philosophy of Aristotle with him. Facciolati 
states that in 1442 he w’as chosen rector of 
the university of Padua; and in 1444 he 
took part in conferring the doctor’s degree 
on Francesco della Rovere, afterwards Pope 
Sixtus IV. He appears to have been held 
in high estimation by Cosimo, Pietro, and 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, the last of whom he 
had assisted to educate. By either Pietro or 
Lorenzo he was invited to Florence, and 
made Greek professor in the university of 
that city. Niccold Vallori asserts that he was 
indebted to Pietro for this appointment, but 
Roscoe gives the credit of it to Lorenzo. It 
is supposed that this event took place in the 
year 1456. He remained at Florence teach- 
ing Greek and the Aristotelian philosophy 
fifteen years. In the year 1471 he quitted 
Florence, and in that year, or according 
to some, in 1473, proceeded to Rome, 
where he became professor of Greek as at 
Florence, and continued until his death, 
which took place some time after the year 
1489, in the seventieth year of his age. His 
death is said to have been caused by fever, 
brought on by the immoderate use of melons. 
All authors agree that he possessed great 
learning and ability. During his residence 
in Italy he acquired a perfect knowledge of 
the Latin language ; but lie entertained a 
strange prejudice against all Latin authors, 
and asserted that Cicero knew nothing of Greek 
or philosophy, His principal works are his 
translations of Aristotle into Latin, viz. — 1. 
“ Pracdicamcnta.” 2. “ De Interpretatione.” 

3, “ Analyticorum Posteriorum Libri II.” 

4. “ Physicaj Auscultationis Libri VIII.” 5. 
“ De Cojlo Libri IV.” 6. “ De Aniina Libri 
III.” 7. “ Metaphysicorum Libri XII.” 

8. “ Ethicorum ad Nicoinachum Libri X.” 

9. “ Politicorum Libri VI II.” The several 
editions of Aristotle’s works in which these 
versions have been printed are enumerated 
by Fabricius and Ifoffmann. Opinions appear 
to have differed as to the merit of these 
translations. According to Boernerus, they 
were considered by some rather elegant than 
fiiithful; by others, more faithful than elegant; 
and by others again neither faithful nor elegant. 

1 0. “ Expositio Ethicorum Aristotelis.” This 
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IS an original work, and was published by 
Donato Acci^juoli at Florence, in 1487, in 
fol. He ^80 translated some of the Homilies 
of St. Basil into Latin, which are printed in 
the old^ editions of that saint’s works. His 
unpublished works are dispersed among 
different libraries, as in that of Madrid, the 
royal library of Paris, &c., a complete list of 
which will be found in the authorities quoted 
below. (Hodius, De Grcecia Illustribus 
LingucE Grcpcee Literarumque Huminiorum 
InsUiuratoribuSj 187 — 210.; Boernerus, De 
Doctis Hominihus Greeds Litter arum Grce~ 
carurn in Italia JnstauratoribuSf 137 — 151.; 
Tiraboschi, Storia della Letteratura Jtaliana^ 
vi. .509 — 518.; Fabricius, Bibliotheca Greeca, 
edit. Harics, xi. 460, 461. ; Hoffmann, Led-’ 
con Bibliographicum Scrip forum Gra'corum, 
art. “ Aristotle Roscoe, Li/e of Lorenzo 
(/«’ Medici ; Vallori, Vita di Lorenzo de' 
Medici.') J. W. J. 

A'RGYRUS, ISAAC Claaduvs "Apyupoy), 
a Greek monk, was a distinguished astro- 
nomer. According to his own statement in 
his printed work cited below, he was horn at 
Constantinople, either in 1322 or 1323. We 
know nothing about his life. In 1373 he 
w'rote Kav^v IlatrxdAios, or “ Computus Gra*- 
corum de Solennitate Paschatis celebranda,” 
which he dedicated to Andronicus, despot of 
TEnus, on the Hebrus, in Thrace. The I..atin 
title was given to it by Christopher Christ- 
mann, professor of Logic at Heidelberg, who 
published the work in U)ll, 4to,: he added a 
Latin translation and a commentary. This 
little work, which is divided into six chap- 
ters, gives rules for calculating the period of 
the Easter of the Greeks. Several years be- 
fore it was published by Christinann, who had 
used a Heidelberg MS., the sixth chapter of 
it (“ De Canonis Incertitudine ”) was sepa- 
rately published by Joseph Scaliger, together 
with the “ Canon Paschalis Hippolyti,” in 
1595, and afterwards in Scaliger’s “ De 
Emendatione Temporum,” Lyon, 1598. Pe- 
taviiis published a second edition of the 
whole work, with a new Latin translation, in 
the third volume of his “ Uranologium,” 
Paris, 1630, which was reprinted at Ant- 
werp (Amsterdam), in 1703, fol. Both 
Scaliger and Petavius used a MS. of the 
royal library of Paris. The third volume of 
the “Uranologium” contains another “Com- 
putus,” which likewise treats on calculations 
of time, and which is attributed to the 
same Isaac Argyrus. Besides these works, 
Isaac Argyrus wrote several others, chiefly 
on astronomy and geometry, the greater part 
of which are in MS. scattered through the 
principal libraries of Europe ; some others 
treat on divinity and miscellaneous matters. 
The principal are — 1. “De reducendo Cal- 
culo Astronomicorura Canonum Ptolemsei ab 
Annis jEgyptiacis et ab Alexandrim Meridi- 
ano ad Annos Romanos et ad Meridianum 
Constantinopoleos,” in the imperial library 
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at Vienna. 2. “Apparatus Astrolabii,*’ in 
the Vatican library. 3. “ De reducendis 
Triangulis non Rectis ad Rectos,” in the 
Bodleian and in the former Coislin library at 
Paris. 4. “Methodus Geodeesiaj,” in the 
library of the Escurial. 5. “ Methodus Me- 
lior Solarium et Lunarium Cyclorum,” in the 
library at Leiden, a legacy of Joseph Sca- 
liger. 6. “ Carmina de Buodecim Ventis.” 
7. “Encomium Martyris Demetrii.” The 
Bodleian contains besides ; — 8. “ Be Re- 
gimine Novitiorum Liber.” 9. “Be Mo- 
nastics Politia.” 10. “ Be Virtutibus et 
Vitiis.” These three MSS. belong, perhaps, 
to some other Isaac Argyrus. According to 
the authors of the “ Appendix ” to Cave, 
{Hist. Eccles. Liter, p. 75.), tlie works 
which have been cited above do not all belong 
to the same author : their opinion is that 
there were two Isaac Argyri, who were both 
mathematicians and contemporaries, and one 
of whom they suppose to be the author of 
the “ Computus ” first published by Christ- 
mann, while the other would be the author 
of that other “ Computus ” first published by 
Joseph Scaliger with the “ Canon Paschalis 
Tlippolyti,” and perhaps also of the works on 
divinity and on the Twelve Winds. Gerhard 
Vossius, in his work “Be Universa Mathesios 
Natura et Constitutione,” p. 127, 128., says 
that Isaac Argyrus lived in the eleventh cen- 
tury. Saxius (Onomaslicon^ vol. ii. p. 382.) 
finds fault with this opinion, but Vossius quotes 
Clavius and Illancauus. However, in another 
place (De Historicis Grands, p. 493.), Vossius 
says that Isaac Argyrus lived in the fifteenth 
century, before and after the capture of (Con- 
stantinople, and that he translated part of the 
works of Aristotle. It is very likely that 
there were more than one Isaac Argyrus. 
(Fabricius, Biblioth. Grcrca^ iv. 155., xi. 
126, &c.; Commentary of Christmann to the 
Computus of Isaac Argyrus.) W. P. 

ARI or ARA or ARE HIN FROBI, 
or the Learned, the earliest historian of Ice- 
land, or at all events the oldest whose writings 
have come down to us, was born in Iceland 
in the year 1068. His father’s name was 
Thorgil, his mother’s Valgerda. He was 
brought up by his grandfather Geller Thor- 
gillson till his seventh year, when, on his 
grandfather’s death, he was sent for educa- 
tion to Hall Th.orarinsson hin Milldi, or the 
Liberal, the most learned and benevolent 
layman in the island, to whom Teit, the son 
of Isleif, bishop of Iceland, was also sent for 
the benefit of his superintendence. Ari re- 
mained at Haukadal, at the residence of Hall, 
till the death of his instructor in 1090, at the 
age of ninety -four, and from his conversation 
collected much of the information which he 
afterwards embodied in his histories. It has 
been asserted that after the death of Hall, 
Ari went to Germany in company with 
Seemund Sigfusson, also called Ilin Frodi, 
the author of the Edda which goes by the 
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name of the Edda of Ssmund; but Fina 
Jonsson, the learned bishop of Skalholt, has 
shown, by a comparison of dates, that these 
two celebrated Icelanders could not have 
been in Germany together, and it is doubtful 
if Ari visited Germany at all. In the time 
of Gissur, the second bishop of Iceland, Ari 
took priest’s orders, and afterwards married 
and had a family. He died on the 9th of 
November, in the year 1148, at the age of 
eighty. 

The whole of the writings of Ari are not 
preserved. Snorro Sturlason in the preface 
to his “ Ileimskringla ” refers to a work by 
him on the kings of Norway, from Odin to 
Magnus Olafsson, of which no trace remains, 
except in the work of Sturlason himself, who 
appears to have made copious use of it. The 
“ Landnamabok ” and the “ Islendinga-Bok,” 
which are still extant, are sufficient to attest 
the value of the labours of Ari. The “ I^and- 
namabok ” is a history of the colonisation of 
Iceland. It was commenced by Ari, con- 
tinued by Kolskeg, Brand, Styrmir hin 
Frodi, and Sturle Thordsson, and completed 
by Haco Erlendisson. A Latin epitome of 
its contents appeared in Arngrim Jonsson ’s 
“ Specimen Islandim ; ” the first complete 
edition, in Icelandic only, was published at 
Skalholt in 1 688, in quarto, by Bishop Thord 
Thorlaksson, and the best, in Icelandic, with 
a Latin translation, by Johann Finsson, at 
Copenhagen, in 1774, in a handsome quarto 
volume. Owing to the attention paid to 
matters of genealogy the book is not of the 
most entertaining character, but the informa- 
tion it affords is of the higher interest from its 
perfect authenticity. The “ Islendinga-Bok ” 
or “ Book of the Icelanders ” is a small trea- 
tise of ten chapters and a preface only, in 
which Ari speaks of the first occupation of 
Iceland, the names of the earliest colonists, 
the laws they established, their expeditions 
to Greenland, the first introduction of Chris- 
tianity into Iceland, and the names of the 
earliest bishops. All that he states is told 
with the utmost simplicity and plainness, and 
he shows a spirit of historical research and 
criticism scarcely to be expected in that age. 
Finding, for instance, that he could not ob- 
tain a fixed date for many events in the early 
history of Iceland, owing to the uncertainty 
of the exact period of its first settlement, 
which the traditions of the North would not 
enable him to fix, Ari did not neglect to avail 
himself of the circumstance, that according 
to tradition the colonisation took place in the 
same year that the sons of Regner Lodbrok 
slew Saint Edmund, the English king, in 
revenge for the death of their father, and 
finding in the English written annals the 
death of Saint Edmund placed in the year 
870, he assumed that date as the ground- 
work of his Icelandic chronology. The 
first edition of the work was published, 
in Icelandic only, by Bishop Thorlaksson 
B B 4 
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at SkidhoU in 1688 ; an edition of it was 
<^mmenced« but never completed, by Chris- 
tian Worm, when at Oxford in 1696, and 
copies of it are extant, some with that date 
and others with that of 1716 ; in 1733 Bus- 
sseus published another at Copenhagen in 
quarto, with a Latin translation, a life of Ari, 
and a glossary, under the title of “ Sched®, 
seu Libellus de Islandia, Islendinga-Bok dic- 
tus.** It also forms part of the collection 
entitled’ “ Islendinga Sogur,” published at 
Copenhagen in 1829, by the Northern Anti- 
quarian Society, of the whole of which the 
same society has published a Danish and a 
Latin translation. A history of the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Iceland entitled 

ICristni-Saga ” has also been attributed to 
Ari, but in an edition of the work published 
at Copenhagen in 1773 by Luxdorph and 
others this opinion is discountenanced. We 
observe that it is repeated in the “ Antiqui- 
tates Amcricanae,” published in 1837 by the 
Northern Antiquarian Society, but without 
any reference to fresh evidence in its favour. 
This may, hoM'ever, be contained in a work 
which we have not had an opportunity of 
consulting, entitled “ De Ario Multiscio,” 
written by Wcrlauff, the principal librarian 
of the royal library at Copenhagen, and pub- 
lished at that city in 1808. The “Kristni- 
Saga ” is a work of great interest and value. 
(Worm, Lexicon over Danake, Norshe og 
Islandsfie hvrde Moend^ i. 37., iii. 26. ; Finn 
Jonsson or Finnus Johannaji, Historia J£cclc- 
siastica hlandi(v^ i. 193, &c. ; Dahlmann, 
Forschungen auf dem Gehicte der Geschichte, 
i. 345 — 356, &c. ; Sibbern, Bibliotheca His- 
torica T)ano-Norvegiea^ p. 74. ; Antiquitafes 
American(Pj p. 206, &c.) T. W. 

ARIADNE or ARIA 'DNA CApidBvv)^ 
the elder daughter of the P^mperor Leo I., 
Thrax, and the empress Verina, was bom 
before the accession of her father, which 
took place in a. d. 457 ; her younger sister, 
Leontia, who afterwards married Marcianus, 
the son of Anthemius, emperor of the West, 
was born after the accession of Leo. In 468 
Ariadne was given in marriage to Tras- 
calisseus, as Tlieophanes calls him, or Aric- 
mesius according to Evagrius, a noble Isaurian, 
who on this occasion assumed the name of 
Zeno, and was created a Roman patrician. 
In 469 the emperor appointed him magister 
railitum, and commander of the guards. 
Zeno was a widower, and it seems that the 
emperor made him his son-in-law for the 
purpose of being supported by him and his 
numerous adherents in Isauria in his differ- 
ences with Aspar, to whom Leo owed his 
crown, but who had become dangerous by 
his great power. Ariadne and Zeno had a 
son, Leo the younger, who in 473 was 
ehosen by his grandfather to succeed him on 
the throne. In the following year, 474, Leo 
died; his infant grandson was proclaimed 
emperor, and reigned under the regency of 
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his father Zeno, but he died in the same 
year. A rumour spread abroad that Zeno 
had poisoned his son, but this opinion is 
groundless, nor are there any facts known 
from which we may conclude that Ariadne 
participated in such a crime, as has been 
pretended. It appears, however, that Ariadne 
encouraged her husband to assume the pur- 
ple after the death of their son. A short time 
after his accession Zeno became the victim 
of the intrigues of his mother-in-law, the 
empress-dowager Verina, who caused a revolt, 
in consequence of which her brother Ba- 
siliscus was proclaimed emperor (475). 
Zeno, then at Chalcedon, fled to Syria; 
Ariadne escaped from Constantinople, and 
crossing the Bosporus in a storm, joined her 
husband, whose cause she defended with great 
activity. Basiliscus being unable to maintain 
himself on the throne, was deposed by the peo- 
ple, and Zeno was recalled. For some time 
Verina succeeded in maintaining her former 
power, but she had to struggle with the empe- 
ror, and the patrician Ulus, who had great in- 
fluence over Zeno. At last Verina was arrested 
and imprisoned in some castle in Asia. She 
wrote to her daughter, the empress, to con- 
trive her delivery. According to Theophanes, 
Ariadne begged Zeno to restore her mother 
to liberty, but the emperor sent her to Ulus, 
without whose permission he did not venture 
to act. Ariadne addressed herself to Ulus, 
and entreated him on behalf of her mother 
with tears, but in vain, ^he haughty minister 
answered, that he believed she intended to 
put another man on the throne of her hus- 
band. Ariadne indignantly left Ulus and 
went to Zeno, to whom she reported the 
insult which she had received. “ Am I to 
remain in thy palace, or is Ulus?” cried she. 

“ Thou,” answered the emperor, “ if thou 
canst get rid of Illus; I give thee my per- 
mission to try it.” A plot was formed to 
murder Illus, who fled from Constantinople. 
Jornandes gives a different account. He says 
that Illus having excited Zeno's jealousy 
against his wife, the emperor gave orders to 
put her to death secretly. The officer, who was 
charged with the execution, communicated 
the secret to one of the maids of the empress, 
adding that Ariadne was to be put to death 
the following night. Ariadne being in- 
formed of this, made her maid sleep in her 
bed, and fled to Acacins, bishop of Constanti- 
nople. On the following morning the bishop 
went to the emperor, who had retired to bis 
private apartments, a prey to remorse, for he 
believed that the crime had been perpetrated. 
Acacius easily contrived a reconciliation, and 
Ariadne now resolved on the death of Illus. 
One Spanicius (according to Theophanes) 
was charged with the murder, but Illus, 
although severely wounded, escaped and 
caused a revolt in Asia. He was afterwards 
taken prisoner and beheaded. Evagrius says 
hat Zeno determined on the death of Illus, 
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but he does not even mention the name of Cyrus the younger, in whose army he com- 
Ariadne. manded the barbarians at the battle of Cn- 

Zeno died in 491. There are conflicting naxa, b. c. 401, against Artaxerxes II. sur- 
accounts by Cedrenus, Zonaras, and others, named Mnemon. After the death of Cyrus, 
of his death. It is said that he was beheaded Clearchus, one of the Greek commanders in 


in his bed, whilst asleep; that having died 
suddenly in a state of drunkenness, Ariadn< 
ordered him to be interred as quickly as 
possible ; and that, being insensible during a 
fit of apoplexy, Ariadne ordered him to be 
buried alive. All these statements are at 
least very improbable, if compared with the 
statements of Theophanes, Evagrius, and 
Theodoras Lector, who either simply mention 
the death of Zeno, or add that he died in a 
fit of apoplexy. 

Anastasius I., the successor of Zeno, owed 
his accession to Ariadne, whom he married 
soon afterwards. There is no ground of 
suspecting her of having lived in adulterous 
intercourse with Anastasius previous to their 
marriage. It seems that Ariadne exercised 
great influence over Anastasius, which, dur- 
ing the difierences between Anastasius and 
Vitalianus, became rather pernicious to the 
emperor, if it is true that he followed her 
advice; yet she blamed very severely the 
pusillanimous conduct of the emperor during 
the religious and civil troubles which partly 
caused the rebellion of Vitalianus, and partly 
were the consequence of it. According to 
Theophanes, Ariadne died in the twenty -fifth 
year of the reign of Anastasius, that is in 
515, Anastasius having been crowned in the 
month of April, 49 1 . The general impression 
which we receive from those facts in the life 
of Ariadne which may be considered as true, 
is that she was an afiectionate, active, and 
highly-gifted woman who on many occasions 
showed more character than the emperors. 
She accompanied her husband Zeno in his 
exile, though nothing prevented her from 
playing an important part at Constantinople ; 
and she tried every means in her pow'er to 
release her mother from captivity, though 
Verina intended Zeno’s ruin. Verina died in 
her prison, and Ariadne was not satisfied till 
she had obtained the emperor’s permission to 
carry the body to Constantinople, where it 
was buried- The history of the time is far 
from being clear for want of sufficient au- 
thorities ; the contemporary histories of 
Malchus and Candidus are lost, except a 
few fragments in Suidas and in Photius; 
and nothing is extant of the history of Eus- 
tathius Syrus, to whom Evagrius refers 
(iii. 26. 27.). ( Cedrenus, ed. Paris, p. 346 — 
351.; Zonaras, ed. Paris, vol. ii. p. 51 — 55 
(xiv. 1 — 3.); Evagrius, ii. 15., iii. 3. 26. 27. 
29.; Theophanes, ed. Paris, p. 96. 103. 104. 
107, &c., 136. 139.; Theodorus Lector, ed. 
Reading, i. excerpt. 20 — 37., ii. excerpt. 6.; 
Jornandes, De liegnorum Successione, ed. 
Lindenbrog, p. 68 — 61.) W. P. 

ARLEUS or ARIDiEUS (’Apiatos or 
*Apt8a7os), one of the generals and friends of 
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the army rf Cyrus, who fell in battle, pro- 
posed tp place Arimus on the throne of 
Persia, and was supported in his proposal by 
several others, especially by Meno, the Thes- 
salian, who was a personal friend of Arimus. 
But Ariaeus declared to those who informed 
him of this plan, that there were many Per- 
sians of higher claims than himself*, who 
would not tolerate him on the throne ; and 
he declined the ofler. But at the same time 
he declared his intention not to forsake the 
Greek army, but to accompany them on their 
retreat ; and both parties bound themselves 
by mutual oaths to be faithful to one another. 
They had not advanced far, when the bro- 
thers and relatives of Ariaeus appeared in the 
camp to inform him that the king was ready 
to pardon every thing that had occurred, if 
Ariaeus would desert the Greeks. This com- 
munication seems to have made some im- 
pression upon him, for from that moment the 
Greeks began to suspect him, and henceforth 
they kept as much as possible away from him 
and his barbarians. On some occasions, how- 
ever, when the two parties came in contact, 
open violence was resorted to by the soldiers 
of each. These things increased the hostile 
feelings on both sides ; and when at last the 
retreating army had come to the banks of 
he Zabatus (the lesser Zab), Arimus aided 
he treacherous scheme of Tissaphemes, in 
consequence of which several of the Greek 
officers fell into the hands of Tissaphemes, 
md were either put to death or sent to Persia. 
Ariaeus now openly declared that the army 
3ught to surrender their arms to Artaxerxes 
as their lawful master. Such a demand was 
Teated with contempt by the Greeks, who 
jontinued their march, and the barbarians 
under Arimus returned. About four years 
later, in n. c. 396, we again find Arirous as 
satrap (of Larissa ?), and employed by Ti- 
hraustes in putting to death Tissaphemes by 
he command of King Artaxerxes. In the 
year following, b. c. 395, he was at Sardis, 
where he appears to have revolted from 
Artaxerxes, and received Spithridates and 
the Paphlagonians, who had deserted the 
service of Agesilaus, and taken with them 
the treasures of the camp. (Xenophon, 
Anabasis, i. 8. § 5., ii. 1. ^ 4., 2. $ 1. 2. 8, 
&;c., 4. $ 1. 2. 9., 5. $ 28. 38, &c. ; Diodorus, 
xiv. 22. 80.; Plutarch, Artaxerxes, 11. 18., 
Agesilaus, 11. ; Xenophon, Hellenica, iv. 

. $ 27. ; Polycenus, vii. 16.) L. S. 

ARI ALDUS was a deacon of the church 
of Milan, said to have been of the family of 
Alciati. He made himself conspicnous in the 
schism concerning discipline which broke 
out in that church in the latter half of the 
! eleventh century. It was the practice in the 
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province of Lombardy, which was spiritually 
subject to the Archbishop of Milan, to grant 
priests* orders to married men who had 
married only one wife, she being a spinster 
and not a widow, and priests so ordained 
continued to cohabit with their wives after 
ordination. If a priest became a widower, 
he was not allowed to marry again, under 
pain of being interdicted the exercise of his 
clerical functions. Such was likewise the 
practice of the eastern church long before its 
separation from Rome, and such it has con- 
tinued to this day. In the west, celibacy 
being mpre in honour, especially after the 
introduction of the monastic orders, its en- 
forcement upon the secular clergy was at- 
tempted by a succession of popes and councils, 
but the attempt met with a strong and last- 
ing opposition in several countries, and the 
obligation of clerical celibacy was not uni- 
versally acknowledged until the latter part 
of the eleventh century, when the deter- 
mined will of Gregory VII. surmounted all 
obstacles, established it as a canon of the 
church, and enforced its observance by 
means both of the spiritual and terai)oral 
powers. 

Wido de Velate was made Archbishop of 
Milan after the death of the fiiinous Heribcrt, 
A. D. 1045. Wido was a worldly man, fond 
of ease, and not very strict in matters of dis- 
cipline. The church of Milan, like most 
other churches of that age, was very cor- 
rupt. Simony was openly and commonly 
practised. Independently of the priests who 
were legally married, many others kept con- 
cubines, and some zealous men, indignant at 
the abuse, thought that the strict enforce- 
ment of universal celibacy among the clergy 
was the only cure for the evil, whilst other 
considerations of ecclesiastical polity con- 
tributed to make clerical celibacy appear 
desirable. But in their declamations against 
the licentiousness of the clergy, they and 
the historians and canonists who came after 
them, have often confounded the married 
priests with those who kept concubines, and 
have stigmatised all of them as concubinarians 
and fornicators, and thus they have dis- 
figured the historical facts. Among those 
who first raised their voice against the cor- 
ruptions of the clergy was Anselrao da 
Baggio, a canon of the church of Milan, and 
a man of learning and piety. The citizens 
or popular party, who were frequently at 
variance with the nobles, seemed disposed to 
listen to charges against the clergy, a body 
connected with and supported by the nobility. 
The Archbishop Wido, anxious to avoid 
popular tumults, contrived to remove An- 
selmo from Milan by having him appointed 
Bishop of Lucca. But the deacon Arialdus, 
who is said to have been intimate with An- 
selmo, took up the question concerning the 
clergy, and soon became a principal m it. 
He found an associate in Landulfus, a man of 
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noble birth and a ready speaker. A third 
person is mentioned, named Nazarius, a 
wealthy banker who supplied the two others 
with money to carry on their agitation. It 
was in the year 1056 that Arialdus and 
Landulfus began publicly to harangue the 
people of Milan, and to descant on the licen- 
tious lives of the clergy. The chronicler 
Arnulfus gives the substance of some of 
their speeches. They declared that for a 
long time past the Saviour was not known in 
the city of Milan ; they told their townsmen 
that they were blind men led by the blind, 
that the sins of fornication and simony were 
common among the ministers of the altar, 
and that the people ought to abstain from the 
communion of such men, and keep away 
from their churches, which they had trans- 
formed into stables. Landulfus openly en- 
couraged the multitude to fall upon the 
priests, to hunt them out, drive them away, 
get rid of them by any means, and confiscate 
their property. Arialdus, on a day of fes- 
tival, entered a church at the head of a mob, 
while the priests were officiating, chased 
them about, and seized those who could not 
escape. He then published a resolution bind- 
ing all priests and deacons to separate from 
their wives and live in celibacy, and he com- 
pelled all whom he caught to sign the paper. 
The mob, in the mean time, was plundering 
the houses of the clergy and pulling down 
some of them. The archbishop convoked 
a provincial synod at Fontaneto in the dis- 
trict of Novara, before which Arialdus and 
Landulfus were summoned to appear and 
state their charges against the clergy, and as 
they did not obey the summons, they were 
both excommunicated by the synod, a.d. 
1057. Upon this Arialdus repaired to Rome, 
where Pope Stephen X. was then holding a 
council. Both Arialdus and a deputation 
from the clergy of Milan appeared before 
the council. The spokesman of the deputa- 
tion acknowledged that there was much rea- 
son and soundness in the doctrine supported 
by Arialdus, but he complained of his manner, 
of his intemperate and factious zeal, which 
was exciting a schism in the church. Ari- 
aldus having replied, the pope imposed 
silence, and, saying little about the grounds 
of the quarrel, he pronounced the sen- 
tence of excommunication against Arialdus 
and Landulfus to be null. He then ap- 
pointed Anselmo, bishop of Lucca, and Car- 
dinal Hildebrand (afterwards Gregory VII.) 
as legates to Milan, to investigate the matter 
in dispute, and he ordered Arialdus to go 
with them. The legates were not well 
received at Milan. Having investigated the 
conduct of the clergy, they returned to Rome 
to make their report, leaving at Milan Arialdus 
and Landulfus, whom they encouraged to 
persevere in their work of exposing and de- 
nouncing the guilty. It seems that the two 
reformers succeeded, in making converts 
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even among the clergy, and that several 
priests who had purchased livings, resigned 
them, and that others separated themselves 
from their wives or dismissed their concu- 
bines. An attempt is said to have been made 
to kill Landulfus, who however escaped. 

In 1059 Nicholas II., then pope, sent as 
legates to Milan the learned Petrus Da- 
mianus and Bishop Anselmo. A tumult 
broke out soon after their arrival, the legates 
were threatened, and Landulfus himself was 
so frightened, that he made a vow to become 
a monk, which, however, he did not fulfil. 
Damianiis in his work “ Contra Clericorum 
Intemperantiam ” exhibits the difficulties of 
his position. “ The fat bulls of the church 
of I^odi beset me, bellowing out, ‘ We have 
the sanction of the council of Tribur, which 
allows clergymen to have wives to which I 
replied, ‘that the authority of the alleged 
council was of no avail if it disagreed from 
the decretals of the Roman pontiffs.* ’* And 
in one of his letters to Hildebrand, Damianus 
states a new difficulty which had arisen in 
his way. Damianus having claimed pre- 
cedence of the Archbishop of Milan on 
public occasions, had given offence, not only 
to the whole clergy, but to the people also, 
who did not like to see the humiliation of 
their ancient sec. “ A loud murmur,” says 
Damianus, “ ran through the multitude, im- 
porting that the Ambrosian church must not 
be subjected to the laws of Rome ; that the 
Roman pontiff has no right to judge or in- 
terfere with the metropolitan see of Milan.” 
It was one of the objects of the mission of 
Damianus to enforce the supremacy of Rome, 
and he has reported in his works the prin- 
cipal arguments of which he made use for 
that object. It seems that the clergy re- 
mained silent, if not convinced, and Da- 
mianus proceeded to expedite the affairs 
of discipline. As the whole clergy, in- 
cluding the archbishop, were guilty of 
simony, it being an old received custom 
at Milan to give and receive fees for ordi- 
nations and prefernfents, Damianus obtained 
from the heads of the clergy their written 
promise to desist from the practice in future, 
and contented himself with awarding them 
certain canonical penances for past trans- 
gressions. Much was said on this occasion 
against simony, but little about the inamed 
priests ; only the archbishop in his declara- 
tion promised to endeavour, as much as in 
him lay, to make all priests and deacons 
give up the company of their wives and con- 
cubines. Soon after, the Archbishop Wido 
repaired to the council held at Rome in 
April, 1059, and although Arialdus, who 
was also there, complained of the con- 
tinuance of the irregularities of the clergy, 
Wido was well received by Pope Nicholas, 
who invested him with the pallium and the 
pastoral ring. By a canon of that council, 
priests and deacons keeping concubines were 
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declared to be suspended from their func- 
tions. 

In 1061, after the death of Nicholas, An- 
selmo, bishop of Lucca, was made pope by 
the name of Alexander II. One of his first 
acts was to write a pastoral letter to his 
townsmen, the clergy and people of Milan, 
full of kind sentiments, but expressing his 
confident hope that clerical chastity would be 
permanently honoured, and the opposite vice 
be cast off among other heresies. Previous 
to this the agitation against the clergy had 
somewhat subsided, as Arialdus was de- 
prived of the active support of Landulfus, 
who became affiicted with a disorder of the 
chest, by which he lost his voice. At this 
juncture, a brother of Landulfus named 
Erlembaldus, happening to return home from 
a pilgrimage to Palestine, Arialdus fixed upon 
him as a fit champion, and urged him to 
gird on his sword, “ like a new Matathias to 
fight for the good cause.” Erlembaldus hesi- 
tated a while to meddle with clerical dis- 
putes, and then resolved to go to Rome and 
abide by the decision of the pope. Arialdus 
went with him. Alexander II. received 
them affectionately, and having assembled 
a consistory, in which Cardinal Hildebrand 
took the lead, he appointed Erlembaldus 
gonfaloniere or standard-bearer of the Ro- 
man and universal church, and delivered to 
him the standard of St. Peter, commanding 
him to unfurl it against the enemies of the 
church whenever it should be necessary to 
resort to force. This military appointment 
by the pope in a foreign country is defended 
by Puricelli, a Milanese canonist of the 
seventeenth century, who has written the 
life of Erlembaldus, on the plea that the 
pontiff' has an indirect sovereignty over all 
Christendom, whenever the exercise of it is 
required for spiritual good; and he quotes 
St. Bernard and Bellarmine in support of 
his proposition. 

On arriving at Milan, Arialdus and Erlem- 
baldus began to exercise their mission, being 
supported by a large party among the people. 
*rhey separated by force the priests and 
deacons from their wives and concubines, 
and they scourged many with whips studded 
with nails, according to Arnulfus. The priests 
had also their partisans, and frequent en- 
counters took place, and confusion raged in 
the city. This was in 1062. In the follow- 
ing year Pope Alexander wrote two more 
letters, one to the clergy and the other to the 
people of Milan, forbidding the faithful to 
attend the service of mass when performed by 
concubinarian or simoniacal priests, declaring 
the latter to have lost their benefices if 
they persisted in their guilty course, and 
enjoining the heads of the clergy to en- 
force these decisions. The elergy, however, 
being ill-disposed to obey, Arialdus proposed 
a conference. The archdeacon Guibert, a 
canon, and another clergyman, came forward 
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to argae wiA Arialdus and Landulfus, who 
appears again on the stage on this occasion. 
The archdeacon quoted the passages of St. 
Paul and Ambrose which appeared favourable 
to^ the married priests : the concubinarians, 
with whom they were confounded by their 
antagonists, could not be defended. The 
conference terminated after the manner of 
controversial conferences in general, by each 
party returning home more convinced of the 
justice of its respective opinion. Arialdus 
complained that there was hardly a clerical 
man who would join him, and that he was 
only supported by laymen. Both he and 
Erlembaldus were in frequent correspondence 
with Rome, and especially with Cardinal 
Hildebrand, and also with Peter Damianus, 
from whom there is a letter dated 1064, and 
inscribed “ to the holy brothers Rudolfus, Vi- 
talis, Arialdus, Erlembaldus, and the others 
who are fighting with an invincible faith 
for the cause of Jesus Christ,” in which Dami- 
anus laments that the heresies of the Nico- 
laites and Sinioniacs show still a bold front 
at Milan, and exhorts his brethren in the 
Lord to continue the good fight, without 
counting numbers, against the enemies of 
the discipline of the church. And after 
stating the principles of that discipline, as he 
understood them, he adds: “ It has ever been 
an occurrence familiar to the church of Milan 
to have persons who followed opposite doc- 
trines. Such were Auxentius and Ambrose, 
who were contemporaries.” Puricelli warmly 
refutes the slur cast by Damianus upon the 
orthodoxy of Ambrose. Auxentius was the 
Arian bishop of Milan in Ambrose’s time. 

In 1066 Arialdus wrote to the pope com- 
plaining that the clergy of Milan and the 
archbishop himself persisted in their old 
simoniacal practices, and that many of the 
priests did not observe celibacy. Erlembaldus 
went himself to Rome with the letter. Mean- 
time an affray took place at Milan between 
Arialdus and his party, and the archbishop 
and his guards, on account of some priests of 
Monza of the party of Arialdus, who were 
confined by order of the archbishop. Soon 
after Erlembaldus returned from Rome with 
a papal bull of excommunication against 
Archbishop Wide, who communicated the 
fact to the astounded congregation from his 
place in the cathedral on Whitsunday morn- 
ing, holding the bull in his hand, and telling 
the assembled multitude that this sentence of 
their common degradation and ruin was the 
result of the intrigues of those men who stood 
before them, pointing to Arialdus and Erlem- 
baldus, who had taken a conspicuous place 
opposite the archbishop ; that out of respect 
for Ambrose, the church of Milan had never 
before been subject to Rome, and that those who 
conspired to strip that ancient see of its inde- 
pendence deserved to be cast out of the land 
of the living. Cries of death to them I” 
resounded from various parts of the church. 
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The scene that followed is variously related, 
but all agree in saying that the party of Ari- 
aldus laid violent hands upon the archbishop, 
stripped him of his robes, beat him, and iat 
it was with difficulty that he escaped with his 
life. Arialdus appears also to have been 
attacked ^y the opposite party and roughly 
used. A day or two after the archbishop 
laid an interdict upon the whole diocese of 
Milan, as long as Arialdus remained in it : 
church service was discontinued everywhere. 
The people, horror-struck, took the part of 
their archbishop. Arialdus and Erlembaldus 
thought it prudent to leave in the night, and 
they repaired to Legnano, which was a 
domain of Erlembaldus. But as they were 
surrounded by enemies, Arialdus asked a 
country priest of his acquaintance to conceal 
him in his church. ’Fhe priest betrayed him 
to the emissaries of the archbishop. Arialdus 
was arrested, tied on a horse, and carried to 
the castle of Arona on the Lake Maggiore, 
and brought before a niece of the archbishop 
called Oliva, who ordered him to be taken to 
a desert island on the lake, one of the now 
beautiful Borromeo islands, and gave secret 
instructions to the guards to kill him. The 
manner of his death is variously reported. 
It is said that he was offered his life if he 
would retract what he had said against the 
archbishop, to which Arialdus replied that 
he would not save his life by a lie. It is 
added that the guards hesitated to murder 
him, when two priests or deacons of his 
enemies were sent in a Coat by Oliva to see 
that he was put to death, and they killed him 
after cruelly mutilating him. His body was 
thrown into the lake. This happened on the 
eve of St. Peter’s day, 28th June, 1066. 
Unusual signs and prodigies, it is said, caused 
the body to be found uncorrupted ten months 
after, when Erlembaldus, at the head of an 
armed multitude, carried the body to Milan, 
where it was solemnly interred. Erlembaldus 
continued to agitate Milan for years after. 
The Archbishop Wido, worn out with age and 
anxiety, resigned ; and h new schism broke 
out concerning the election of his successor. 
At last Erlembaldus was killed in an affray, 

A. D. 1076. The priest Liprandus, who had 
joined Erlembaldus, was seized and had his 
nose and ears cut off. The chronicler Lan- 
dultus the younger, who was the nephew of 
Liprandus, transcribes a consolatory or rather 
congratulatory letter of Pope Gregory VII. 
to Liprandus, felicitating him upon his hav- 
ing suffered bodily mutilation for the sake 
of religion. Arialdus was inserted in the 
catalogue of martyrs by Pope Alexander II., 
and he is registered by the Bollandists 
among the saints of the month of June. 
His disciple Andreas, who afterwards became 
a monk of Vallombrosa, wrote a life of his 
master, which was inserted by Puricelli in 
his work ; “ De SS. Martyribus Arialdo Al- 
ciato et Erlembaldo Cotta,” Milan, 1657. 
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The result of the contest was that the see 
of Milan became subject to that of Rome, 
like the other sees of Italy, and its discipline 
was made uniform with that of the rest. 
Nothing further is said about the married 
priests, a class which became gradually ex- 
tinct, as no more married men were ordained. 
(Verri, Storia di Milano; Cibrario, Storia 
iklla Monarchia di Savoia ; Muratori, A7inaU 
d* Italia; Bossi, Storia d* Italia^ and the 
chroniclers and biographers quoted in the 
course of this article.) A. V. 

ARIAMNES (^ApidfjLvns'), a king of Cap- 
padocia, was the son of Datamcs, and the 
father of Ariarathes I. of Cappadocia. He 
reigned fifty years. 

Ariamnes II., king of Cappadocia, suc- 
ceeded his father, Ariarathes II.; and he 
associated with him in the government his 
son, Ariarathes III., who succeeded him. 
(Diodorus, xxxi., Eclog. 3.) G. L. 

A R I A R A'T H E S ( *Apiapddr)s'), the name 
of nine kings of Cappadocia, who traced their 
descent from Anaphas, one of the seven Per- 
sian chiefs who slew the Magi in n. c. 521. 
Several works, such as “ L’Art de Verifier 
les Dates,” tom. ii. p. 4G1 — 469., the “Bio- 
graphic Universelle,” and Eckhel in his “ Doc- 
trina NumorumVeterum,”vol. iii. p. 196 — 198. 
give a list of ten kings of Cappadocia of the 
name of Ariarathes. They divide our Ari- 
arathes I. into two. This seems to be a mis- 
take arising from a mistranslation of a pass- 
age from Diodorus, preserved by Photius in 
his Bibliotheca^ Cod. 244. p. 382. ed. Bekker. 

The prefix “ Aria ” shows that the name 
Ariarathes is Persian, and it occurs in the 
form of “ Ario ” in other names, such as 
Ariomardus, Ariobarzanes. The same ele- 
ment Ar occurs in the word “ Arii,” which 
is the ancient name of the Medes, and in 
the name Aria, which was a province of 
the ancient Ariana. This word “ Aria ” is 
identical with the Sanscrit “ Arya,” the name 
for the followers of Brahma, and signifies 
“ honourable.” Another form, “ Arta,” which 
contains the same element “ Ar,” appears 
in the names Artabanus, Artaxerxes. (See 
the articles, “ Aria,” “ Ariana,” Penny Cyclo- 
padia.) Frohlich assigns the extant coins 
which bear the name of Ariarathes to Aria- 
rathes IV. V. VI. VII. and X., which cor- 
respond to III. IV. V. VI. and IX., as here 
given. C. J. S. 

ARIARA'TIIES I., the eldest son of 
Ariamnes I., succeeded his father in the 
government of Cappadocia. He had a brother 
named Holophernes, “whom he loved ex- 
ceedingly, and whom he advanced to the 
highest offices.” Holophernes assisted the 
Persian king Ochus in recovering Egypt, 
B. c. 350, and died leaving two sons, one of 
whom was named Ariarathes, and whom 
Ariarathes I. adopted as his son, not having 
any legitimate offspring of his own. During 
the expedition of Alexander the Great, 
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Ariarathes I. remained faithftil to the Per- 
sians, but as Cappadocia was not of sufficient 
importance to arrest his attention, Alexander 
left Ariarathes unmolested in his kingdom. 
But upon the death of Alexander, when the 
partition of his conquests was made, Per- 
diccas assigned Cappadocia to Eumenes. 
Ariarathes refused to cede his power to 
Eumenes ; Perdiccas led a powerful army 
against him, and Ariarathes prepared for 
a vigorous defence. He had thirty thou- 
sand infantry, and five thousand horse, but 
he was defeated, taken prisoner, and crucified 
together with most of his relations. Ari- 
arathes died at the age of eighty-two, n. c. 
322, and consequently he was born B. c. 404. 
( In the extract from Diodorus, preserved by 
Photius, Bibliotheca, Cod. 244. p. 382. ed. 
Bekker, it is said that Ariarathes died in 
battle. This extract from Diodorus is printed 
by Dindorf, in his edition of Diodorus, vol. ii. 
pars 2. p. 37. The mistake is probably 
committed by Photius, as Diodorus himself, 
in his Bibliotheca, xviii. 16., states that Ari- 
arathes was crucified. Such is also the 
statement of Lucian, AftteroA, c. 13., of Ar- 
rian, Apud Photium, Cod. 92. p. 69. ed. Bekker, 
of Appian, I)e Beilis Mithridaticis, c. 8. The 
account of Justin, xiii.*6., is erroneous.) 

C. J. S. 

ARIARATHES If., son of IIolo- 
phernes, whom Ariarathes I. had adopted as 
his son, fled to Armenia after the death of 
Ariarathes I. But after the death of Eu- 
menes, which occurred early in b. c. 315, he 
returned to Cappadocia with an army which 
was given him by Ardoates, king of Armenia, 
slew Amyntas, the Macedonian general, drove 
out the Macedonians from the country, and 
recovered the kingdom. He left it to Ariamnes 

II. , the eldest of his three sons. ( Diodorus, 

Apvd Photium, Bibliotheca, Cod. 244. p. 382. 
ed. Bekker.) C. J. S. 

ARIARATHES TIL, son of Ariamnes II., 
married Stratonice, a daughter of Antiochus 
IL, king of Syria. Ariamnes associated his 
son during his lifetime in the government 
of Cappadocia, and after his father’s death 
Ariarathes continued to reign alone till n. c. 
220. (Diodorus, Apud Photium, Bibliotheca, 
Cod. 224. p. 382, ed. Bekker. The state- 
ment of Diodorus that Ariarathes III. married 
Stratonice, which seems to have been doubted 
by Wesseling in his note upon the passage, 
is confirmed by the Armenian copy of the 
'* Chronicon ” of Eusebius ; Eusebii Pamphili 
Chronicorum Libri Duo, Milan, 1818, 4to., 
lib, i. c. 40. p. 185., where Ariarathes is 
called Arathes.) C. J. S. 

ARIARATHES IV., son of Ariarathes 

III. and Stratonice, was a child at his acces- 
sion in B. c. 220. This date is given upon the 
authority of Polybius (iv. 2.). The previous 
reigns occupied the space of ninety -five years, 
dating from the accession of Ariarathes II. 
after the death of Eumenes, b.c. 315, In 
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B.C. 192, Ariarathes married Antiochis the 
daughter of Antiochus III., king of Syria. 
In consequence of this alliance he aided An- 
tiochus in his war against the Romans, and 
in B.C. 188, fearing the consequences of this 
step, he sent an embassy to Cn. Manlius, 
who was then in Asia. Cn. Manlius pro- 
mised to leave him unmolested if he paid 
the sum of six hundred talents ; but as the 
daughter of Ariarathes w'as at that time 
betrothed to Eumenes, he was admitted to 
an alliance with the Romans upon more 
favourable terms. In n. c. 183 — 179, he was 
an ally of Eumenes II. in his war against 
Pharnaces I. After the death of Antiochus 

IV. , which occurred towards the close of 
B. c. 1 64, an embassy was^ent to Ariarathes 
from Rome, of which the details are given 
by Polybius (xxxi. 12, 13.). The date of 
the embassy may therefore be fixed at b. c. 
163. Ariarathes reigned about fifty-eight 
years, b.c. 220 — 163, both inclusive. An- 
tiochis for a long time was barren. She 
therefore had recourse to artifice, and per- 
suaded her husband that she had borne him 
two sons, who were named Ariarathes and 
Holopherncs. But in course of time she had 
two daughters and a son, who was named Mi- 
thridates, but afterwards became Ariarathes 

V. She then informed her husband of the 
fraud which she had practised upon him, 
and contrived to have the elder of the sup- 
posititious children sent to Rome, and the 
younger to Ionia. (Diodorus, Apud Pho- 
tiumj Bibliotheca^ Cod. 224. p. 383. ed. 
Bekker ; Justin, xxix. i. ; Polybius, iv. 2. 
xxii. 24., xxxi. 12, 13. ; Appian, De Beilis 
Syriacis, c. 5. ; Livy, xxxviii. 37.) C. J. S. 

ARIAR A'THES V., called Mithridates at 
first, and surnamed Philopator because of his 
affection for his father, succeeded his father 
Ariarathes IV., in the winter of b. c. 163. 
His father returned the son’s affection, and 
wished to cede the kingdom to him during 
his own lifetime, but he could not prevail 
upon his son to accept it. Ariarathes V. is 
highly eulogised by Diodorus. He was ac- 
quainted with Greek literature, and “ applied 
himself to philosophy; from which Cappa- 
docia, which before was unknown to the 
Greeks, became a place of residence to the 
learned.” InB.c. 162, Ariarathes sent an 
embassy to Rome, soon after his accession, to 
renew the alliance which his father had made 
with the Romans. Demetrius Soter, king of 
Syria, proposed his sister in marriage to 
Ariarathes, who refused it from fear that the 
Romans would not approve of the connexion. 
Demetrius, offended at the rejection of this 
alliance, supplied troops to Holophernes, the 
supposititious son of . Ariarathes IV., and 
brought him forward as a claimant to the 
throne. Ariarathes was driven from his 
kingdom, and fled to Rome in the summer of 
b. c. 1 58. The Romans restored to him his 
kingdom, but according to Appian (JDe Bellia 
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SyriaciSf c. 47.) they appointed Ariarathes 
and Holophernes to reign together. This 
fact is also implied by Polybius (xxxii. 20.). 
But Polybius (xxxiii. 1 2.) speaks of Ariarathes 
as sole king about b. c. 154 ; therefore, the 
reign of Holophernes could not have lasted 
long. Ariarathes assisted Attains II. in his 
war against Prusias in b. c. 154, and Deme- 
trius, his son, commanded the forces sent for 
that purpose. Ariarathes joined the consul 
P. Licinius Crassus in the war against 
Aristonicus of Pergamus. He fell in that 
war, B.C. 130, in the thirty-third current year 
of his reign. Asa reward for his services in 
this war, the Romans added I^ycaonia and 
Cilicia to the dominions of his descendants. 
Ariarathes left six sons, but Laodice their 
mother, to keep the administration of affairs ’ 
in her own hands, poisoned five of them ; one 
of them, a child (parvulus), was rescued by 
his relatives, and as his mother was killed by 
her subjects, he succeeded to the throne with 
the title of Ariarathes VI. (Polybius, iii. 5., 
xxxi. 14, 15., xxxii. 5.; Diodorus, Apud 
Phoiiuniy Bibliothccay Cod. 244. p. 383. ed. 
Bekker ; Justin, xxxv. i., xxxvii. i., xxxviii. 
2. According to Livy (xlii. 19.), an Aria- 
rathes was educated at Rome, who was pro- 
bably Ariarathes, the supposititious son of 
Ariarathes IV.) C. J. S. 

ARIAR A'THES VI., the youngest son of 
Ariarathes V,, was a minor at his accession, 
B. c. 130. He married Laodice, the sister of 
Mithridates Eupator, kipg of Pontus ; but 
Mithridates caused him to be assassinated by 
Gordius b.c. 96. His widow then married 
Nicomedcs, king of Bithynia, who took pos- 
session of Cappadocia. But Mithridates 
sent an army under pretext of maintaining 
the rights of the children of Ariarathes VI., 
expelled the troops of Nicomedes out of 
Cappadocia, and established on the throne 
Ariarathes VII., a son of Ariarathes VI. 
(Memnon, Apud Photium, Bibliotheca, Cod. 
224. p. 230. ed. Bekker ; Justin, xxxvii. 1., 
xxxviii. 1.) C. J. S. 

ARIARA'THES VII., son of Ariarathes 

VI. A few months after establishing him on the 
throne, Mithridates intimated to him that he 
meant to send Gordius back to Cappadocia. 
It was a pretext to enable him to seize the 
power himself. He expected what would 
happen — that Ariarathes would resist the 
return of his father’s murderer. Ariarathes 
raised an army to prevent the design, and 
Mithridates also marched a force against him. 
He invited Ariarathes to an interview, and 
in the presence of both the armies assassi- 
nated him. He placed on the throne of 
Cappadocia his own son, who was eight years 
old ; he gave him the name of Ariarathes, 
and intrusted the government of affairs to 
Gordius.^ The Cappadocians revolted and 
brought in from Asia a second son of Aria- 
rathes VI., and placed him on the throne. 
(Justin, xxxviii. 1.) C. J. S. 
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ARIARATHES VIII., a younger son of 
Ariarathes VI. Soon after his accession to 
the throne, he was attacked by Mithridates 
and driven out of Cappadocia. He died, 
shortly after his expulsion, from grief. Mith- 
ridates then replaced his own son on the 
throne. By the death of Ariarathes VIII. 
the royal family of Cappadocia became ex- 
tinct. Nicomedes, however, pretended that 
Ariarathes VI. had left three sons instead of 
two, and he sent a young man to Rome, 
as the third son, to ask of the senate his 
father’s throne. Laodice also went to Rome 
to support his pretensions, and deposed that 
she had borne those sons to Ariarathes VI. 
Mithridates, on his side, deputed Gordius to 
maintain before the senate that the boy to 
whom he had given the kingdom of Cap- 
padocia, was a descendant of that Ariarathes 
who had fallen in the war against Aris- 
tonicus- The senate decreed that neither 
of the two pretenders to the throne should 
possess it, but that Cappadocia should be 
an independent country. But, as the Cap- 
padocians preferred having a king, the senate 
allowed them to elect from themselves 
whomever they pleased, and they chose 
Ariobarzanes, n. c. 93. (Justin, xxxviii. 
1, 2. ; Strabo, xii. p. .540.) C, J. S. 

ARIARA THES IX. is called the brother 
of Ariobarzanes 111. by Cicero {Epist ad 
Earn. XV. 2.), He was therefore a son of 
Ariobarzanes II. He succeeded Ariobar- 
zanes III. as king of Cappadocia after the 
battle of Philippi in b. c. 42. lie was de- 
posed and put to death by Antony in b. c. 
36, after he had reigned about six years. 
Antony then gave the kingdom of Cap- 
padocia to Arclielaus, the son of Glaphyra. 
Thus, according to the statement of Strabo 
(xii. p. 540.) the family of Ariobarzanes be- 
came extinct in the third generation. The 
first generation consisted of Ariobarzanes I., 
the second of Ariobarzanes II., the third of 
Ariobarzanes III., and his brother Ariarathes 
IX. Clinton, however, considers this Ariara- 
thes IX. to be the son of Ariobarzanes III., 
whom he calls Ariobarzanes II., rather than 
the brother mentioned by Cicero, because of 
the statement of Strabo, but we conceive him 
to be mistaken. The Ariarathes of whom 
Cicero speaks as being at Rome in*n. c.45 
{Epist ad, Att. x’ii. 2.) was then’ not, as 
Clinton supposes, son of Ariobarzanes I., but 
Ariarathes IX., son of Ariobarzanes II. 
(Appian, De Beilis Civilibus, v. 7. ; Dion 
Cassius, xlix. 24. and 32. ; Valerius Maxi- 
mus, ix. 15. 2. : respecting all these kin^ 
of Cappadocia, see Clinton, Fasti Hellenicif 
vol. iii. appendix, c. 9. ; and Eckhel, Doctrina 
Numorum Veter unif iii. 195 — 202., where other 
authorities are indicated.) C. J. S. 

A'RIAS BARBO'SA. [Barbosa.] 

ARIAS FERNANDEZ, ANTONIO, 
a Spanish painter of the seventeenth century, 
born at Madrid. He studied under Pedro de 
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las Cuevas, and at the age of fourteen had 
made such progress in his art as to be 
entrusted to paint the pictures of the great 
altar in the monastery of the Carmelites at 
Toledo, by which he acquired a grej^ repu- 
tation. At the age of twenty-five ne was 
considered one of the best painters at Madrid. 
Arias was selected by the Duke Olivares to 
paint the series of portraits of Spanish 
kings, which were placed in the old palace 
in the chamber de las comedias. He ex- 
celled in colour and chiaroscuro, was a 
man of great accomplishments and excellent 
character ; had good connections, and yet he 
died in extreme poverty in an hospital of 
Madrid in 1784. He left a daughter who 
acquired a reputatJbn by her paintings. 

Cean Bermudez mentions a sculptor of the 
name of Arias ; Don Josef Arias, who 
was born in Madrid in 1743, and died in 
Mexico in 1788. He was a member of the 
academy of S. Fernando of Madrid, and was 
sent to Mexico to assume the direction of the 
academy of the arts, which had been esta- 
blished there by the Spanish government. 

( Cean Bermudez, Biccionario Ilistorico^ ^r,) 

R. N. W. 

A'RIAS, FRANCISCO, a Spanish Jesuit, 
was born at Seville, a. d. 1533, and received 
his theological education at Alcala de Henares. 
In his twenty-eighth year, when he had 
already been a priest some time, he joined 
the society of the Jesuits. For four years 
he was professor of moral theology in their 
college at Trigueros, of which, as well as of 
that at Cadiz, he was rector. Subsequently 
he spent ten years at Valencia ; after which 
he returned to Seville, and then, in the year 
1593, was obliged to go to Rome on business 
concerning his order. On his return to Se- 
ville, he resided there until his death in 
1605, in the seventy-second year of his age. 
He enjoyed the reputation of great piety and 
learning, and was an intimate friend of 
J. de Avila, the apostle of Andalusia. His 
works, all of which are of a devotional cast, 
and are written in Spanish, are: — “Del 
Aprovechiamento espiritual,” in two parts, 
Valencia, 1588, 4to.; and “Libro de la Imi- 
tacion de Christo,” in two parts, Seville, 1599, 
4to. Both works are translated into Latin, 
and, either wholly or in part, into French, 
Italian, and other modern languages. It may 
be doubted whether another work of his, 
“De la Fealdad y Gravedad del Pecado,” was 
ever printed in the original. Antonio says 
he has merely seen that title in the catalogue 
of the writings of the Jesuits ; and Riba- 
deneira is not explicit on this point. It has, 
however, been published in an Italian and in 
a French version. (N. Antonius, Biblioth, 
Hisp. Novaf i. 403. ; Ribadeneira, Catal. 
Scriptor, Soc, Jesu (1613), p. 59.) J. N — n. 

A'RIAS, JOSEPH, a Portuguese Jew, 
who lived at Amsterdam during the latter 
part of the seventeenth century. He trahs^ 
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lated from the Greek into Spanish the two 
hooks of Josephus against Apion, which con- 
tain a defence of his nation and its antiquity. 
The translation was printed at Amsterdam 
A.D. 1^87. In the title the author calls him- 
self captain. (De Rossi. Dizion, Storic, degli 
Autor, Ebr, i. 53.) C. P. H. 

A'RIAS MONT A N US, BENEDICTUS, 
(in Spanish, Benito Arias Montano), one of 
the most eminent Biblical scholars of the 
sixteenth century, was born in 1527 at 
Frexenal de la Sierra, a village of Estrema- 
dura, close to the frontier of Andalusia, 
which belonged, in civil matters, to Badajoz, 
but, as to spiritual jurisdiction, to the arch- 
bishopric of Seville. Cypriano de Valera 
maintains that he took tht designation Mon- 
tano from the hilly site of his native place ; 
but Pellicer y Saforcada explicitly denies this, 
and states that his father also was called 
Benito Arias Montano. As Arias sometimes 
called himself Hispalensis, it has been doubted 
whether he was not a native of Seville ; but 
Valera accounts for his adopting that epithet, 
on the grounds that he received his early 
education there, and that Frexenal belonged 
(in one respect) to the territory of Seville. 
His family are said to have been noble ; but 
they were in reduced circumstances, and his 
father was a notary. He was sent in his 
early youth to Seville, and lodged with one 
of his father’s friends while he went through 
his courses of grammar, pliilosophy, and rhe- 
toric. On the death of his father (about 
1544), Cristoval de Valtodano, canon of 
Badajoz, became his patron, and enabled him 
to continue his education. He then went to 
the university of Alcala, where he devoted 
himself to the study of theology under 
Andres de la Cuesta ; and to that of Oriental 
languages under Hernando Diaz, wht) left a 
Chaldee grammar in manuscript. In 1551 
he was crowned poet laureate. Soon after 
he was ordained priest ; and subsequently 
received the habit of Santiago in the convent 
of San Marco at Leon, becoming a clerical 
knight of that order. In 1562, Martin Perez 
Ayala, bishop of Segovia, and a knight of San- 
tiago, selected Arias to attend him, as a theolo- 
gical coadjutor, at the last convocation of the 
council of Trent, where his learning excited 
general admiration. On his return to Spain he 
retired from the turmoil of the world to the 
hermitage of Nuestra Senora de los Angeles, 
which was on a rock near Aracena in Anda- 
lusia, and devoted himself to Biblical studies. 
From this retirement, however, he was called 
by Philip II., in the year 1568, and appointed 
to superintend the publication of the celebrated 
Polyglott Bible which was about to be printed 
at Antwerp at the expense of that prince. 
He accordingly went to Flanders, with letters 
of recommendation to the Duke of Alba, and 
spent the next four years of his life in the 
execution of that very laborious trust. The 
Polyglott was finished in 1572, and Arias 
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had the honour of presenting a copy of it in 
person to Pope Gregory XIII. During his 
residence at Antwerp he was also appointed 
president of that commission which the Duke 
of Alba, in compliance with the resolutions 
of the council of Trent, had ordered to 
examine all printed books in the Netherlands, 
and to mark their objectionable passages. 
From Rome he returned to Spain in 1573, 
when Philip rewarded his services by eccle- 
siastical benefices to the amount of two thou- 
sand ducats, by the lay commandery of Pelai 
Perez of the order of Santiago, and by ap- 
pointing him one of his chaplains. But 
neither this court favour, nor the fact that 
the Polyglott had received the approbation of 
the Pope and of the faculties of Louvain and 
Paris, preserved Arias from the suspicion of 
heresy ; and he who had presided over a 
commission for detecting every oscillation on 
either side of what the Romish church con- 
stituted the central truth, was now made in 
his own person to experience the nameless 
terrors of such an inquiry. Considerable 
obscurity hangs over the particulars of this 
famous charge of heresy. The fullest ac- 
count of it appears to be that contained in 
the “Carta y Discurso de Luis de Estrada 
sobre la Aprobacion de la Biblia Regia y sus 
Versiones ” (being a letter addressed to Arias 
himself, written about 1574), accompanied 
with the illustrations of Pellicer y Saforcada 
(in the “ Biblioteca Espaiiola ” of R. de Cas- 
tro). The accusation itself, which was con- 
fined to this Polyglott, imputed to Arias such 
a leaning to Judaism as was incompatible 
with the orthodox faith; and it was based 
generally on the charges that he had allowed 
the original texts a superior importance to 
the Septuagint and Vulgate versions (therein, 
as it was contended, departing from the 
standard established in the Polyglott of 
Ximenes), that he had published the later 
Jewish Targums, with Latin translations 
(although he had designedly mutilated them), 
and that he had made frequent appeals to 
Rabbinical authorities in his “ Jewish An- 
tiquities,” which form part of the appendix 
to the Polyglott. His accuser was Leon de 
Castro, professor of Oriental languages at 
Salamanca; and he was so zealous an an- 
tagonist |hat he brought charges of heresy 
against him before the Inquisitions of Rome 
and of Spain at the same time. That given 
in to the Holy Office at Rome excited Pedro 
Chacon, who resided at the papal court, to 
write an energetic defence of Arias, which 
does not appear to have been published. 
Antonio alone asserts that Arias '^as more 
than once compelled to appear at Rome to 
defend his cause in person. Before the In- 
quisition of Spain the accuser lodged three 
informations, one in Latin, and the other two 
in Spanish. The Latin one was printed, 
together with the reply which Arias made to 
it, in that edition of the Hebrew Bible with 
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the version of Pagninus, as emended by Arias, 
which appeared at Orleans, 1 609, fol. A manu- 
script copy of a work also which Arias com- 
posed in his own justification, in the Spanish 
language, fell into the hands of the English at 
the siege of Calais, and was deposited in the 
Bodleian library. JMany Protestant writers 
confidently assert that the Jesuits were the 
secret instigators of this vexatious persecution. 
It is certain that a letter of Arias to Philip II. 
is extant (of which a Latin version is given 
in tile “ Ilispania Orientalis ” of Colomesius), 
the whole object of which is earnestly to 
warn the king against the dangerous con- 
sequences of suffering that order to obtain 
any influence whatever in the Netherlands. 
This letter is dated as early as 1571, and 
speaks of his convictions on this subject as 
being of fifteen years’ standing. After stating 
that the letter is entrusted to one who knew 
nothing of its contents, the writer adds: 

“ For I am aware how many spies they have 
everywhere to pick up all that happens either 
in their own concerns or in those of other 
people, and what destructive and what covert 
enmities they practise against all persons of 
less elevated rank who meddle in any oflen- 
sivc way with their affairs.” Here is suffi- 
cient testimony to his long settled unfavour- 
able opinion of the Jesuits, and to his 
cognisance, as well as his apprehension, of 
their secret machinations. All this, ac- 
cording to the watchful and revengeful policy 
which Arias has ascribed to them, would 
show that the Jesuits might not have lacked 
means to detect his hostility to them, nay, 
perhaps to read this very private letter to the 
king; and that they had some motive for 
secretly fomenting this fearful attack on one 
of the most learned and blameless men of his 
country. On the other hand, however, it is 
to be admitted that there were some elements 
in the position of Leon de Castro which 
would enable any one, who desired to acquit 
the Jesuits of all participation in this affair, 
to show that he might have been influenced 
by personal motives in his animosity. First, 
be was a warm champion of the opinion that 
the Jews had wilfully corrupted the Hebrew 
text of the Old Testament, and consequently 
that the Septuagint, and especially the Vul- 
gate, alone contained the unadulterated Scrip- 
tures. He was therefore quite consistent 
with himself when he complained, to use the 
words of Pellicer y Saforcada, that Arias had 
not corrected the Hebrew so as to make it 
agree with those versions and with the Fathers. 
Again, as he was an eminent oriental scholar, 
he may have conceived an ungovernable 
jealousy of the greater attainments and fame 
of Arias. Lastly, he may have regarded 
himself as a person defrauded of his due 
honour, when the superintendence of this 
famous Polyglott was not entrusted to him, 
but to his junior. However all these doubtful 
points may be hereafter detenuined, it is 


certain that this harassing inquisition was not 
concluded until the year 1580 ; during which 
interval, however, the accused enjoyed his 
personal liberty. The exact nature of the 
ultimate verdict has not transpired.^ The 
character of the tribunal, the rank of the 
parties concerned in the result, and the im- 
portance of the theological question involved 
in the decision, explain why neither party 
obtained a triumphant victory. Arias at 
least appears to have received a kind of ac- 
quittal, as he retired, after the decision, to 
his rock at Aracena. Here he rebuilt the 
church of Aracena out of the revenue of his 
benefices, and did a great deal to render his 
retreat a little garden. In fact, he laid out 
such a sum in improvements that P. V. de 
Guevara, to whom it belonged, granted him 
the property of the place; and Arias be- 
queathed it to the king. Philip once more 
summoned him from his seclusion to arrange 
the library of the Escurial, and to teach the 
oriental languages there. From these charges 
he at length withdrew to Seville, and died 
there, as prior of the convent of Santiago, in 
1598, aged seventy-one years. He left his 
Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic MSS. to the 
Escurial, and his printed books to the library 
of his order in Seville. 'J’here appears to be 
but one voice as to the gentleness, upright- 
ness, and piety of his moral character. He 
carried his abstemiousness so far as to take 
food but once in tw enty-four hours, and to 
live without the use of wine or meat. He 
is said to have possessed an intimate ac- 
quaintance with ten languages, to some of 
which his residence abroad afforded him 
access. His general scholarship, and espe- 
cially his attainments in the Syro-Arabian 
languages, are, when estimated according to 
the age in which he lived, of a very high 
character ; and his diligence was unw earied. 

Besides the general labours of Arias in 
editing the Polyglott Bible, the following 
are the most important works by him which 
appeared before and after his death. * They 
almost all relate to the Bible, but may be 
distinguished into three classes; commen- 
taries on biblical books, treatises on biblical 
subjects, and miscellanies. Among the 
former are his “ Commentaria in XII. Pro- 
phetas,” Antwerp, 1571, fol. ; “ Elucidationes 
in IV. Evangelia,” Antwerp, 1575, 4to. ; “ De 
optimo Imperio, sive in Librum Josue Com- 

* In a certain sense one niiuht consider tlie Polyglott 
itseir as one of his works. However, as it is certain 
that Flantin (and not Philip II.) originated the design, 
and as several scholars shared, although subordinately, 
in the editorship, as well as in the authorship of the 
various treatises which form the apparatus to the 
work, it may be better to enumerate here only those 
portions which he expressly contributed. It deserves 
to be mentioned to his honour that the well-known 
attempt to change the reading of Genesis iil. 16. (with- 
out the sanction of a single Hebrew manuscript) to make 
it conform to the Vulgate, in order to introduce the 
Virgin Mary there — an attempt, too, which was marred 
by a misprint, and at last produced a word which does 
not exist in Hebrew — is not ascribed to Arias, but to 
his coadjutor Guy le Febvre de la Bodcrie. 
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mentarius,’’ Antwerp, 1583, 4to. ; “In Acta 
Apostolorum Elucidationes ; ” “ In onmia 
SS. Apostolorum Scripta ; ” “ In D. Joannis 
Apocalypsin Significationes together, Ant- 
werp, 1588, 4to. ; “ De Varia Uepublica, sive 
Commentarius in Librum Jndicum,” Antwerp, 
1592, 4to. ; “ Commentariain EsaiaJ Semiones,” 
Antwerp, 1599, 4to. ; “Commentaria in XXX. 
priores Psalmos,” Antwerp, 1 fi05, 4to. Among 
the treatises on biblical subjects are several 
essays on the geography and other antiqui- 
ties of the Bible, which originally formed a 
part of the apparatus to the Polyglott, but 
which have been printed separately under 
the title “ Antiquitates Judaicaj,” Antwerp, 
1693, 4to., and have been incorporated in all 
three editions of the “ CYitici Sacri ; ” “ Liber 
Generationis et Regenerationis Adam, sive 
de Historia Generis humani, Operis magni 
Pars prima, id est, Anima,” Antwerp, 1593, 
4to. The remaining divisions of this work 
were to have been entitled “Corpus” and 
“ V cstes.” V ragments of its continuation were 
found among his MSS., and a portion appeared 
under the title “ Naturai Historia, prima in 
magni Operis Corporc Pars,” Antwerp, 1601, 
4to. Among the miscellanies are, “Benja- 
mini Tudelensis Itinerarium .... B. Aria 
Montano Interprete,” Antwerp, 1575, 8vo.; 
“Aforismos Sacados dc la ilistoria de C. 
Tacito,” Barcelona, 1614, 8vo. Nicolas An- 
tonio supplies a fuller list of his published 
works, and enumerates several which only ex- 
isted in MS. Richard Simon, of the Oratory, 
remarks that a large portion of his works 
contained in our first class have been put 
into the “ Index Librorum Expurgandoruni,” 
on the score of several passages there marked; 
but he adds, “ This is not the place to imjuire 
whether the Roman inquisitor has unjustly 
tarnished the name of Arias by extravagant 
censures, as has often happened to this class 
of censors, who have not even spared the 
excellent commentary on Joshua by A. Ma- 
sius .... without this conduct hurting either 
the book, or the person of its illustrious 
author. ” ( Rodriguez de Castro, Bihliotcca Es- 
pnnola, i. 649 — 668. ; N. Antonius, Bibliotheca 
Ilispana Nova, i. 207 — 210. ; Colomesius, 
Hispania Orientalis, p. 241 — 249. ; Rosen- 
m tiller, Handbuch fiirdie Litieratur der Biblis- 
chen Kritik, iii. 296 — 313. ; Simon, Critique de 
la Bibliotheque de Dupin, ii. 213 — 220.) 

J. N— n. 

ARIASPES. [Artaxeuxes Mnemon.] 

ARIBERT I., king of the Longobards, 
was the son of Guntwald, brother of Theu- 
dclinda of Boioaria, who accompanied his 
sister to Italy when^ she went to he mar- 
ried to Antheric, king of the Longobards, 
A. D. 589. Guntwald settled in Italy, married 
a wealthy Longobard woman, and was 
made Duke of Asti. He was killed in the 
latter part of the reign of Agilulfus, Theu- 
delinda’s second husband, being struck by 
an arrow from an unknown hand : it is 


hinted by some that this was in consequence 
j of his aspiring to the crown. His sou 
I Aribert was elected king of the Longobards 
' after the death of Rodoald, son of Hothar, 
A. D. 653. The reign of Aribert, which lasted 
nine years, was a period of tranquillity, at 
least for Northern Italy ; for, in the south, 
the Longobards of Beneventum were often 
at variance with the Byzantine governors of 
Apulia. Aribert belonged to the Catholic 
or Nicene communion, whilst many of the 
I-iongobards still professed Arianism, which 
was the creed of the three immediate pre- 
decessors of Aribert. The Italian or subject 
population followed the Nicene faith. There 
were, therefore, two sets of bishops and 
clergy, one Arian and the other Catholic. 
“ In the time of King Rothar,” says Paulus 
Diaconus, “almost every town in the king- 
dom had o bishops, one Catholic and the 
other Arian. In the town of Ticinum 
(Pavia) they show to this day the spot where 
the Arian bishop, who resided in the Basi- 
lica of S. Eusebius, had his baptistery, whilst 
another bishop presided over the Catholic 
church.” 'Pile Arian clergy do not appear 
to have molested the Catholics in the exercise 
of their religion. King Rothar, one of the 
ablest princes of the Longobards, was an 
Arian ; but he is stated to have shown a 
strict impartiality towards both communions, 
by allowing his subjects to follow which they 
thought proper, for whi^h he is censured by 
the historian Giannone, as “ having afforded, 
by his pernicious example, an additional 
argument to those wicked politicians who 
contend that a sovereign ought not to in- 
teidere with the religion of his subjects, nor 
oblige them to profess that which he believes 
to be true.” Whether Giannone spoke his 
undisguised sentiments in the above sentence 
may be a matter of doubt ; but the passage 
exhibits the prevalent feeling of his time 
and country. Under King Aribert and his 
descendants of the Boioarian line, the con- 
version of the Longobards to the Nicene 
creed rapidly spread, until hardly any Arlans 
remained in the latter part of the seventh 
century. Already in the reign of Aribert 
we find the (Catholic clergy resorting to 
active measures to put down Arianism. 
John, bishop of Bergomum, is reported to 
have expelled the Arians from his town, and 
to have converted the whole population of 
Farra to the Catholic faith ; and both he and 
John Bonus, archbishop of Milan, are said 
to have strenuously attacked and depressed 
Arianism. 

King Aribert built a splendid church out- 
side of the western gate of Pavia, which he 
dedicated to the Saviour. Many years after, 
the Empress Adelaide, wife of Otho I., built 
a monastery annexed to the church, and 
gave it to the order of S. Benedict, which 
continued to exist till the French revolu- 
tionary invasion. Aribert died at Pavia, 
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A. P. 661, and was buried in the church which 
he had built, as appears by an inscription in 
honour of his grandson King Cunibert. 
which is given by Muratori. Aribert left 
two sons, Bertharit and Gundabert, between 
whom he divided the kingdom. Gundaben 
fixed his residence at Pavia, and Bertharit 
at Milan. -Dissensions broke out between 
them, of which Grinioald, duke of Beventum, 
soon availed himselfi Under the pretence of 
giving assistance to Gundabert, he marched 
with troops to Pavia, and there treacher- 
ously murdered Gundabert at their first 
interview, a. d. 662. Bertharit ran away 
from Milan, and Grinioald was proclaimed 
king of the Longobards. (Muratori, Annali 
d' Italia ; Sigonius, De Regno Jtalice ; Gian- 
none, Storia Civile del Regno di Napoli.') 

A. V. 

ARIBERT II., king of the Longobards, 
son of Ragumbert and grandson of Gimda- 
bert, succeeded his father a.d. 701. The 
events of his reign are given under An- 
SPRVND. Aribert II. restored to the see of 
Rome certain “ patrimonia ” or possessions 
or estates, situated in the valleys of the 
I'ottian Alps, which were given by former 
emperors to the bishops of Rome, but which 
had been occupied by the Longobards at the 
time of the invasion. Aribert sent to Pope 
John VII. the Act of Donation written in 
golden letters. These domains in the Oot- 
tian Alps are mentioned among the earliest 
possessions of the see of Rome, and their 
history has given rise to much controversy. 
Baronius has assumed that the whole pro- 
vince of the Cottian Alps was given to the 
Roman see ; but Muratori maintains that 
these “ patrimonia,” which is the word used 
on the occasion, were allodial property, 
and consisted of houses, lands, and fees, 
and not of towns, castles, or princely juris- 
diction.* The see of Rome had, by gifts of 
the early Christian emperors, many such 
possessions in Sicily, Tuscany, and other 
parts of Italy. (Muratori, Antkjuitates Italicce, 
Dissert 69., and Annali d* Italia ^ a.d. 707.) 

A. V. 

ARPCI, CE'SARE, born at Brescia in 
1782, studied in his native town, and followed 
the profession of the law. Under Napoleon’s 
kingdom of Italy he was employed in the 
judicial courts of the department of the Mella, 
of which Brescia was the head town. He also 
applied himself to poetry, and published, in 
1808, a didactic poem, in four cantos, on the 
cultivation of the olive-tree, “ La Colti- 
vazione degli Ulivi,” an important branch of 
Italian agriculture. In 1810 he was ap- 
pointed professor of history and literature in 
the Lyceum of Brescia, and, in 1812, he was 
made a member of the Italian institute of 
sciences, literature, and the arts. In 1824, 
in consequence of the reform of the public 
establishments of education, the cha^r of 
history being suppressed in the Lyceums, he 


was made professor of I..atin philology, which 
chair he retained till his death, which oc- 
curred in 1836. He wrote also a small de- 
scriptive poem on coral, “ I Coralli ; ” but 
the work for which he is best known is 
“ La Pastorizia,” published in 1814, a poem in 
six books, in blank verse, in which he de- 
scribes the rearing and breeding of the sheep, 
and all the particulars concerning that branch 
of industry, and the nature and liabits of the 
various races. Competent judges, such as 
Giorduni and Foscolo, have greatly praised* 
this work of Arici as one of tlie finest 
specimens of Italian didactic poetry. Arici 
began an epic poem, entitled “ l^a Gerusa- 
I lemme Distrutta,” which, however, he did not 
finish. He also w rote “L’Origine delJcFonti ” 

I (“ On the Formation of Water Springs”), 

“ II Sirmione,” “ II Camposanto,” and other 
small poems. (Tipaldo, Biograjia degli Italiani 
Rlustri; Levati, Saggio sttlla JStoria della 
Lefteralura Italiana ; Gloninn’t Opere.) A.V. 

ARICO'NA, LOW BEN MEIR 
Q'SD P 3''? Njians "1), a Polish rabbi of 
Lithuania (Wolff calls him Rabbirius Sittelen- 
sis in Lithuania), who lived at the conclusion 
of the sevenreenth century, lie wrote some 
learned observations on the commentaries of 
Kashi (R. Solomon Jarchi) and Elijah Miz- 
rachi (Orientalis), which were published by 
his brother, K. Levi Hirsh ben Meir, in the 
work which he edited, entitled “Chiddushe 
Meharshe ” (“ New Thoughts or Ideas from 
R. Samuel Eidels ”), printed at Ilariau, A. m. 
.5476 (a.d. 1716), (Wollius, Bihlioth. Hehr. 
in. 13.5.) C. P. H. 

ARIDTEUS. [AniA2iTs; Annul das us.] 

ARIENTI. Mazzuchelli mentions two 
Bolognese physicians of this name : one, 
Tommaso Arienti, was professor of medicine 
and surgery at Bologna from 1380 to 1390, 
when he was murdered with his wife and 
child by one of his servants. He left a 
manuscript, entitled “ Praxis omnium Mor- 
borum cum Medicinis cujusque Generis,” 
which is referred to by l*etrus de Argillata. 
The other, Uecco degli Arienti, died in 1508, 
at the age of ninety, and is mentioned 
as the author of a work entitled “Libro 
d’ Annotazioni sopra le Virtu dell’ Acque e 
dei Bagni della Porella.” (Mazzuchelli, N’cr/t- 
tori d’ Italia.) J. P. 

ARIEN’IT. [Argenti.] 

’A RIF AL-HARWr (MAULA'NA), a 
Persian poet who lived about the commence- 
ment of the fifteenth century of our sera. 

It appears from an index to a large collection 
of extracts from Persian poets in our posses- 
sion, that there have been no fewer than six 
poets of the name of ’Arif, besides Al-harwi, 
viz., ’Arif of Ispahan, two in number, ’Arif 
of Rai, ’Arif of Tabriz, ’Arif of Kum, and 
’Arif of Lahore ; but none of these is noticed 
by Daulatshah, nor have we ever heard of 
their names, nor of their works anywhere 
except in the present collection. Daulatshah’-s 
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account of *Arif Al-harwi is very brief and un- 
satisfactory. He gives neither the time of the 
poet’s birth nor that of his death. He merely 
states that ’Arif was a man of fine genius and 
composed many excellent pieces addressed to 
the kings and princes and eminent men of his 
time. His works consist of ten letters on the 
Sufi. Doctrines, Miscellaneous Poetical Com- 
positions, Odes and Fragments ; all of them, 
according to Daulatshah, sweet and excellent. 
’Arif had died when Daulatshah wrote his 
, celebrated biographical work ; and as that 
work proceeds in chronological order, we 
are led to infer the period at which the poet 
lived, from the lives of those immediately 
preceding and following him. We are not 
aware that there is any copy of ’Arif’s works 
in Europe. (Daulatshah, Lives of the Per- 
sian Poets.) D. F. 

ARIGFSUS I., called also AllECHIS, a 
relative of Gisulfus, liongobard duke of 
Friuli, was appointed by King Agilulfus to 
be Duke of Beneventum after the death 
of Zoto, A. D. 591. Arigisus governed the 
duchy of Beneventura for fifty years, during 
whiclx he greatly extended its boundaries, by 
taking from the eastern emperors part of 
Apulia as far as the port of Sipontum on 
the Adriatic, The Longobards of Bene- 
ventum made also predatory incursions into 
Imeania and the country of the llruttii, the 
modern Calabria, and took and plundered the 
town of Croton, carrying away a number of 
persons into slavery, many of whom were 
afterwards rans- med, chiefly through the 
benevolent exertions of Gregory I. The 
Longobards of Beneventum were still partly 
heathens and partly Arians, and it was only 
after the middle of the seventh century that 
they were converted to f-atholicism by the 
ministry of Barbatus, bishop of Beneventum. 
Paulus Diaconus transcribes a letter from 
Pope Gregory I. to Duke Arigisus, in which 
the pope calls him his sincere and glorious 
son, and requests Iiim to send him some large 
timber for the churches of St. Peter and 
St. Paul at Rome. From the style of this 
letter it would appear that Arigisus professed 
the Catholic or Nicene faith. Arigisus, in 
conjunction with Ariulfus, duke of Spoletum, 
attacked the duchy of Naples, which paid 
allegiance to the eastern emperors, and at- 
tempted to seize the town, but the Exarch 
of Ravenna sent assistance to Naples under a 
new duke, called Maurentius, an active and 
vigilant officer, who strengthened the forti- 
fications of the town and kept a strict watch, 
and the Longobards were obliged to desist 
from their attempt. Ariulfus, a violent and 
turbulent man, who gave much trouble to 
Pope Gregory by his predatory incursions in 
Central Italy, and who had been the chief 
promoter of the attack upon Naples, died 
about A. D. 603. Many years after Radoald and 
Grlmoald, sons of Gisulfus, the late duke of 
Friuli, being on bad terms with their uncle 
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Grasulfiis, who was the reigning duke, escaped 
by sea to Sipontum, and sought the protection 
of Arigisus, who received them as if they 
had been his own children, and on his death- 
bed he recommended them to the assembled 
chiefs and the officers of his household, as 
being more fit for the cares of government 
than his own son Aio or Ayo, who had given 
signs of mental weakness. Aio succeeded 
his father Arigisus, A.. ». 641, but in the 
following year a party of marauding Slavi 
having landed at Sipontum, Aio went to fight 
them, and was killed, ’when Radoald and 
Grimoald were elected joint dukes of Bene- 
ventum, agreeably to the wish manifested 
by Arigisus. ( Paulus Diaconus, Pe Gestis 
Langobardorum; Giannone, Storia Civile del 
Regno di Napoli ; Muratori, Annali cV Italia.) 

A V 

ARIGI'SnS II., called also ARECmiS^ 
was appointed by King Desiderius, whose 
daughter Adclbergahc had married, to succeed 
Luitprand as Duke of Beneventum, a. d. 758. 
It is said by some that Luitprand, conjointly 
with his neighbour the Duke of Spoletum, had 
opposed the election of Desiderius, and had en- 
tered into correspondence w'ith Pepin, king of 
the Franks. Desiderius having once established 
his authority over North Italy, marched his 
troops into the duchy of Spoletum, defeated 
and took prisoner the duke, and then entered 
the territory of Beneventum, when Luitprand 
ran aw^ay to the Byzantines of Apulia, and 
Desiderius appointed Arigisus in his place. 
Others say that Arigisus was appointed duke 
after the death of Luitjtrand. 

Arigisus restored to the see of Rome the 
estates “censi,” and other property which it 
had formerly possessed in the territories of 
his duchy by gifts of the Christian emperors 
and other pious personages, but which were 
seized by the Longobards, either at the time 
of their first invasion or in their successive 
conquests. These possessions are often men- 
tioned in the letters of the popes of the eighth 
century by the names of “ patriinonia Beati 
Petri,” and “justitisc Beati Petri.” Aribert 
II. and other kings of the Longobards had 
already restored to the see of Rome property 
of a similar nature situated in the Cottiaii 
Alps and other parts of North Italy; but 
they could not well enforce the same resti- 
tution in the duchies of Spoletum or Bene- 
ventum, without the active interference of 
the respective dukes. It is mentioned that 
some of the property had been originally . 
bequeathed for the purpose of keeping a 
number of lamps perpetually burning before 
the altar of St. Peter at Rome. 

Arigisus 1 1, appears to have been an able 
and equitable prince. He was partial to men 
of learning, and he treated with considerate 
and afiectionatc kindness Paulus Diaconus, 
when he sought an asylum at his court after 
escaping from the islands of Tremiti, whither 
he had been banished by Charlemagne. 
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Arigisus published a “ Capitulare,” or series 
of laws both on civil and criminal matters, 
which bear testimony to his sound judgment 
and sense of justice. Among others is a law 
against the slave trade, which was carried 
on surreptitiously by kidnapping people and 
selling them to the Byzantines, who took 
them to the markets of the east. Another 
law of Arigisus is against those women who 
assumed the garments of nuns as a cloak to 
licentiousness, remaining in their own houses 
and in the midst of the world and all its 
pleasures. Arigisus embellished the town 
of Beneventuin: he completed the splendid 
church of S. Sophia, begun by the Duke 
Gisulfus II. : he fortified Salernum with strong 
walls and towers, and built princel3’^ mansions 
both at Beneventuin and Salernum. 

When (yharlemagne conquered and took 
prisoner at Pavia Desiderius, the last of the 
Longobard kings, and assumed the crown of 
the kingdom of the Longobards, a. i>. 774, 
Arigisus, as well as Hildebrand, duke of 
Spoletuin, refused to submit to the Frankish 
conqueror. They, as well as the duke of 
Friuli, still corresponded with Adelgisus, 
son of Desiderius, who had taken refuge at 
the Byzantine court, Charlemagne fell upon 
the Duke of Friuli, took him prisoner, and 
beheaded him. The Duke of Spoletuin, 
alarmed, made his submission, but Charles 
being obliged to go to Germany to subdue 
the revolted Saxons, could effect nothing 
against Arigisus, who, having assembled the 
counts, bishops, and other leading men of his 
duchy, assumed, with their approbation, the 
title of Prince of Beneventuin, and was 
solemnly crowned as such. He struck 
coins in his name, and had his images put 
in the churches. With Arigisus II. begins 
the first dynasty of the Princes of Be- 
iieventum, which lasted for more than a 
century, till A. d. 891, when it was over- 
thrown by the Byzantines. The principality 
of Beneventnm in the time of Arigisus in- 
cluded by far the greater part of the present 
kingdom of Naples. It extended on the west 
as far as the Liris, which separated it from 
the duchies of Home and of Gaeta; it was | 
bounded on the south by the duchy of Naples, j 
which extended along the coast from Cumin 
to Amalfi, and w’hich, as well as the duchy 
of Gaeta, paid allegiance to the eastern em- 
perors. To the eastward the territory of 
Beneveutum extended over Lucania and part 
of the Bruttii, as far as Consentia, the By- 
zantines retaining possession of the extremity ' 
of the peninsula, with lihegium, Ooton, and 
other maritime places, which were dependent 
on the patrician who administered Sicily. 
The I^oiigobards occupied all Apulia as 
far as Tarentum and Brundisium, but Hy- 
druntum and the extreme lapygian peninsula 
belonged to the Byzantine emperor. North- 
wards the principality of Beneventum ex- 
tended along the coast of the Adriatic as far 
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as Teati and the river Aternus, which divided 
it from the territory of the Duchy of Spole- 
tum. This vast extent of territory was 
divided into counties and gastaldi® : the 
dignity of count was for life, and was given 
as a reward for military services, but the 
office of gastaldus, which was of a judicial 
and fiscal nature, was held during pleasure. 
C^ounts of Capua, Sora, Aquinum, Conipsa, 
and others begin to be mentioned about this 
epoch. 

Arigisus II. had several quarrels with his 
neighbours of the duchy of Naples. Upon 
one occasion he attacked Cumae, but was 
repulsed with considerable loss. Another 
time he laid siege to Amalfi, which, being 
relieved by the Neapolitans, he was obliged 
to raise the siege. Arigisus afterwards, w hen 
threatened by Charlemagne, made peace ’w ith 
the Neapolitans, and C 'ami 11 us Peregrin iua 
has preserved the text of the convention con- 
cluded between Arigisus and the “Judge ” or 
chief magistrate of Naples, which determined 
the possession or tenure of certain rich border 
lands near Nola, and also made stipulations 
concerning runaway- serfs on both sides. 

In 786 Charlemagne returned to Italy 
with a large force, and in the spring of the 
following year he invaded the territory of 
Beneventum, and advanced as far as Cgpua. 
Arigisus having provided for the defence of 
Beneventum, repaired to Salernum, which he 
considered safer on account of its maritime 
situation, as the Franks had then no fleet 
on the sea. ' But seeing the Frankish army 
devastating Campania, devouring everything 
like locusts, according to the expression of 
the chroniclers, he sent a deputation of 
bishoi)s to Charlemagne to sue for terms, 
offering to pay him allegiance, and to give 
his own children as hostages. Charles, after 
some difficulty, consented to leave Arigisus 
in possession of his territories, on condition 
of his pac ing a large sum of money and 
giving liis son Grimoald as hostage, which 
being done, Charles returned to France. 
But Arigisus meantime had sent unihus- 
sadors to Constantine Porphyrog^netus, 
emperor of Constantinople, to propose an 
alliance against the Franks, offering to do 
allegiance to him as patrician, and to cut his 
beard and live after the Byzantine fashion, 
on condition of the duchy of Naples being 
given up to him. Constantine dispatched 
two legates by way of Naples to invest Ari- 
gisiis witli the insignia of the patrician 
dignity, and to negotiate a treaty with him, 
promising to send troops to his assistance, 
but demanding as hostage Romuald, another 
son of Arigisus. The legates were received 
at Naples with great honour, but the nego- - 
tiation was cut short by the death, first of 
Romuald and soon after of Arigisus him- 
self, who died in August, 787. Paulus Dia- 
conus, in gratitude to his hospitable bene- 
factor, wrote his epitaph in elegiac verse, in 
c c 3 
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'which he praises his high and good qualities 
with evident feeling, after which, weary of 
the world, he retired to Monte Casino and 
became a monk. Adelberga, the wife of 
Arigisus, survived her husband, and her son 
Grimwald or Grimoald being allowed by 
Charlemagne to return to lleneventum, suc- 
ceeded his father in the principality. (Gian- 
none, Storia Civile del llegno di Napoli ; 
Camillus Peregriiiius, Historia Principum 
Langobardorum ; Fatteschi, Memorie Istorico- 
JDiplomatirhe dei IJuchi di Spoleto.') A. V. 

ARIGNO'TE. [Pythagoras.] 

ARIGO'NI, GIOVANNI GIACOMO, 
a musical composer and member of the 
Academia Filensera (in which he received 
the appellation of “ II Affettuoso ” ), lived at 
the commencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and published at Venice a set of madri- 
gals for two and three voices. A copy of his 
“Concerti da Camera,” Venice, 163.5, which 
was in the Royal library at Copenhagen, 
perished in the fire which destroyed the 
entire collection in 1794. (Gerber, Lexicon 
der Tonkihistler.') E. T. 

ARIGO'NI or ARRIGO'NI, ONO'RIO, 
was born at Venice in the year 1668. He 
wa.s celebrated in his time for a collection of 
coins, formed by himself, and which he des- 
cribed in a work in four volumCvS in folio, 
entitled “ Numismata qumdam cujuscunque 
FormsE et Metalli Musaci Honorii Arigonii 
Veneti, ad usum Juventutis Rei Nummarije 
studiostp,” Trevigi, 1741, 1759. The fourth 
volume is extremely rare. (Moschini, Della 
Leiterntura Veneziana del Secolo XVIILy ii. 
86. ; Lombardi, Storia della Lctferafnra Ita- 
liana nel Secolo X VIII. iv. 63. ; Mazzu- 
chelli, Scrittori d' Italia.) J. W. J. 

ARI MINO,GllFGO'IHUS 1)E, or GRE- 
GORIO HA RIMINI, so called from his 
birth-place, the city of Rimini in Italy. 
Quadrio says that he was of the family of the 
Tortorici. lie was born towards the end of 
the thirteenth century, and became a monk 
of the order of the Augustins, of which he 
was made general at Montpellier in the 
month of May, 1357. He was one of the 
most subtle of the scholastic philosophers of 
his age, and taught in the university of Paris 
with great applause ; according to Quadrio 
and others at the same time as Duns Scotus, 
about the year 1307. He obtained the title of 
“doctor authenticus.” In the year 1351 he 
was principal professor of the convent of his 
order at Rimini. He died at Vienna in the year 
1358. He is represented by most writers as 
a man of great learning and piety ; and 
Cardinal Noris asserts that of all the old 
scholastic philosophers he was most deeply 
versed in the works of St. Augustin. The 
subtle character of his mind led him to attach 
himself more to the Nominalists than to the 
sect of the Realists. His works are : — 1. 

“ Lectura Primi Libri Sententiarum (of Pe- 
trus Lombardus),” Paris, 1482, fol. ; again 
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in 1485, fol., and 1487, fol. 2. “ Super 
Secundum Sententiarum,” Milan, 1494, fol. 
The two books together were published un- 
der the title “ Commentarius in Lib. I. ct II. 
Sententiarum,” Valentia, 1500, fol. ; and by 
Paulus de Genezano, Venice, 1503, fol., and 
1518, fol. 3. “ Liber de Usuris,” Rimini, 
1622. 4. “ Liber de Imprmstantiis Veneto- 

rum et Usuris,” Rimini, 1522, and again iu 
1622, 4to. 5. “ Commentaria in Epistolas 
S. Pauli et S. Jacobi Canonicam et Liber 
de Usuris,” Rimini, 1522, fol. Ilis unpub- 
lished works are : — 1. “ Lectura in III. et 
IV. (of the Sentences of Petrus Lombardus). 

2. Tractatus de Conceptione B. V. Maria),” 
preserved in the Ambrosian library at Milan. 

3. “ Sermones de Tempore.” 4. “ Sermones 

de Sanctis,” 5. “ Quaestiones Metaphysi- 
cales.” 6. “ Tractatus de Conditionibus Flo- 
rentinorum.” 7. “ Tractatus de Intensione 
et Remissione Formarum.” 8. “ Carmina 
Italica et Latina.” With respect to his Italian 
poetry it aj[)pears to be doubtful whether any 
of his compositions remain. (Ossinger, Dib- 
liothecaAngustinianaySirt. “ Arimino Bayle, 
Dictionnaire Iltsioriqitc et Critique, art. “ Ri- 
mini Fabricius, Bibliotheca lAitina Medits 
et Injimcp ALtatis, edit. Mansi ; Quadrio, 
Della Storia e della liagione d' ogni Poesia^ 
ii. 170.) J. W. J. 

A RIMNA, an ancient Greek painter of un- 
certain age and country, mentioned by Varro, 
together with Mycon and Diores, as having 
been anterior to Apelles. He says that Apelles, 
Protogenes, and other great painters, are not 
to be blamed for not ibllowing the style of 
Mycon, Diores, Arinina, and others who pre- 
ceded them, (Varro, De Lingua Latina, viii. 
in princip. or p. 129. ed. Bipont.) R. N. W. 

ARINGHI, PA'OLO, a native of Rome, 
and a priest of the congregation of the Ora- 
tory, died in 1676. His printed works are 
the following ; — 1. “ Roma Subterranea 
Novissima,” &c., Rome, 1651, 2 vols. fol., 
with many engravings of early Christian 
monuments ; Cologne, 1659, and Paris, 1659, 

2 vols. fol. This work is in substance a 
Latin translation of the Italian treatise, in 
which Bosio described his interesting re- 
searches in the Roman catacombs, and which, 
after his death, was completed and published 
by Severano ; but Aringhi incorporates with 
his original the results of many important 
discoveries since made by others, and adds , 
something, though not much, of his own. 
The antiquarian value of his text has been 
in a great measure destroyed by the more 
learned and skilful work in which the same 
monuments are illustrated by Bottari. [Bo- 
sio ; Bottari.] 2. “ Monumenta Infelici- 
tatis, sive Mortes Peccatorum pessimae,” 
Rome, 1664, 2 vols. fol. “ 3. “ Triumphus 
Poenitentiro, sive Selcctas Poenitentium 
Mortes,” Rome, 1670, fol. (Mazzuchelli, 
Scrittori d* Italia ; Rbstell, Beachreibung der 
Stadt Rom, i. 356, 1830.) W. S. 
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ARIOALD, called by some CAROALD, 
was the Longobard duke of Turin in the 
reign of King Adaloald, whose sister Gun- 
daberga he had married. When Adaloald, by 
his violent conduct, which is attributed to 
insanity, roused against him the leaders of 
the Longobard people, Arioald was proclaimed 
king by a considerable party, a. d. 625. But 
another portion of the Longobards maintained 
their allegiance to Adaloald, who was sup- 
ported by Pope Ilonorius I. and by the By- 
zantine exarch of Ravenna. Adaloald had 
been brought up by his mother, Theudelinda, 
in the Nicene or (Catholic faith. Arioald 
belonged to the Arian communion, which 
was still that of a great number of the Longo- 
bards ; for the conversion of that people to 
the Nicene creed, which began under Tlieu- 
delinda and her husband, Agilulfus, was 
gradual and slow, and did not become uni- 
versal till half a century later. In the con- 
test for the crown between Adaloald and 
Arioald, the Catholic clergy appear to have 
been divided, for there is a letter from Pope 
Honorius I. to Isaac, exarch of Ravenna, in 
which Honorius strongly censures the bishops 
of the towns north of the Po for forsaking 
the legitimate and orthodox King Adaloald, 
and using their influence to induce the people 
to acknowledge the usurper, Arioald. It is 
clear that Honorius is speaking of the Catholic 
bishops, and not of the Arian bishops, with 
whom lie had no communion. He requests 
the exarch to support the rightful king; and, 
after having restored him to his authority, to 
send to Rome the refractory bishops, in order 
that they may be punished according to their 
deserts. Isaac made a demonstration in 
favour of Adaloald, but without success. 
Adaloald himself died soon after, it was said 
of poison, and Arioald was acknowledged 
king ; and the exarch renewed with him the 
peace or truce agreed upon under Agilulfus 
between the eastern empire and the kingdom 
of the Longobards. 

The chroniclers have recorded few political 
events of the reign of Arioald, which appears 
to have been a period of peace, lonas, a 
contemporary monk, who wrote the lives of ' 
several abbots of Bobbio, of which monastery 
lonas was an inmate, mentions two facts 
which are characteristic of the times. A 
monk of Bobbio, named Biddulf, was sent by 
the abbot upon business to Pavia, where 
meeting Arioald in public, the monk did not 
give the customary greeting to the king, 
upon which Arioald observed to one of his 
attendants : “ Here is one of those monks of 
Columbanus, who do not vouchsafe to salute 
us.” The king was the first to salute the 
monk ; on which Biddulf, noticing the king’s 
condescension, said that he should have 
greeted him first, if Arioald had been 
orthodox in matters of faith. Arioald having 
complained to those around him of the monk’s 
temerity, one of the king’s attendants pro- 
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posed to give him a sound beating in secret, 
which was done accordingly, and the monk, 
though sadly bruised, says the chronicler, 
miraculously recovered, and returned to 
his monastery safe and sound. The other 
circumstance related by lonas shows the 
character of Arioald in a favourable light. 
About the year 627 Attala, abbot of Bobbio 
and successor of Columbanus, the founder of 
the morijstery, died, and the monks elected 
Bertulf for their abbot. The Bishop of 
Tortona however interfered, claiming juris- 
diction over the monastery, and he applied 
to King Arioald to support his claims. Ber- 
tuJf and the monks on their part appealed to 
the king in support of tlieir exqpiption from 
episcopal jurisdiction. ’Phis question of 
ecclesiastieal discipline was first raised about 
the beginning of the seventh century, when 
Pope Gregory I., in a council held in the 
Lateran ill April, 601, passed several regu- 
lations in favour of Monte Casino and other 
monasteries, exempting them from the epis- 
copal jurisdiction, giving the monks the right 
of electing their abbots, administering their 
temporalities, and regulating their own dis- 
cipline without interference from the bishop. 
This exemption was afterwards particularly 
claimed by those monasteries -which were 
situated, like Bobbio, in a remote district at 
a distance from the episcopal residence. On 
the present occasion King Arioald replied to 
both the applicants that the matter in ques- 
tion fell under the cognizance of the ecclesi- 
astical authorities and councils, and that he 
on his side could not think of favouring 
either party. The monks then asked his 
leave to appeal to Rome, which Arioald 
granted, upon which Bertulf himself pro- 
ceeded to Rome with lonas, the chronicler. 
Pope Honorius acceded to their demand, 
and granted of his own authority to the 
monastery of Bobbio exemption from epis- 
copal jurisdiction. Instances of a similar 
privilege granted by Rome became rapidly 
extended during that and the following cen- 
turies. 

Gundaberga, the wife of Arioald, who had 
been brought up by her mother Theudelinda 
in the Gatholic faith, is represented as a 
handsome princess, kind and charitable, and 
universally liked. It happened that a young 
Longobard of distinction called Adalulf being 
at court, was accidentally noticed by the 
queen for his comely appearance. Adalulf 
either overheard her remark or was apprized 
of it, upon which he presumed to make un- 
lawful proposals to the queen. Gundaberga, 
incensed at his presumption, rebuked him 
sharply, and even spat on his face, a mark of 
utter contempt not unusual among northern 
people in their rude state. Adalulf, afraid 
of his life if the king should hear of the oc- 
currence, hastened to Arioald and told him 
that Gundaberga had had secret interviews 
with Taso, duke of Friuli, and that a con- 
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spiracy was hatched hetween them to poison 
Arioald and put Taso in his place. The 
Duke of Friuli, one of the most powerful 
of the Longobard dukes, had always shown 
himself disaffected towards Arioald, who 
from prudential motives avoided coming to 
an open rupture with him, especially as Taso 
was closely connected with Clotarius 11., king 
of the Franks, whose dominions extended 
over Helvetia, Rhsetia, and Boioana nearly to 
the borders of Friuli. Arioald, however, im- 
prisoned his wife Gundaberga in the castle 
of Loinello, where she remained about three 
years, at the end of which messengers came 
from Clotarius, some say from his son Dago- 
bert, for the{e is some uncertainty about dates, 
to remonstrate with Arioald concerning his 
treatment of Gundaberga, who, by her mother’s 
side, was connected with the royal house of 
the Merovingians. Arioald having explained 
the reason of Gundaberga’s imprisonment, 
one of the messengers advised him to resort 
to the “judgment of God,” or single combat 
between a champion of the queen and her 
accuser. This being assented to by Arioald, 
a champion was soon found, and the duel took 
place, in which Adalulf was killed. Gimda- 
berga was restored to her royal residence and 
all her honours. The story is related by 
Fredegarius, a contemporary Frankish or Bur- 
gundian chronicler, but Paulus Diaconus, who 
lived long after, in relating the same tale, 
makes Gundaberga the wife of King Rodoald, 
the son of Rothar. He has probably con- 
founded Arioald with Rodoald. We have 
the testimony of lonas and Fredegarius that 
Gundaberga was the wife of Arioald, after 
wliose death slie married Rothar, and could 
not therefore have been the wife of Rothar’s 
son. 

About the year 635 Taso, duke of Friuli, 
was treacherously put to death by the Exarch 
of Ravenna, at the suggestion, it is said, of 
Arioald, who wished to get rid of a trouble- 
some vassal. The fact is related in two ways. 
Fredegarius says that Arioald offered to 
deduct one third of the annual tribute, styled 
a present, which, as a condition of the truce, 
was paid by the exarch to the Longobard 
king, if the exarch would manage to kill 
Taso. The exarch accordingly invited Taso 
to a conference under pretence of concerting 
measures to make a joint attack upon Arioald. 
Taso having proceeded to Ravenna with an 
armed escort, the exarch went out to meet 
him, and induced him to come into the town 
with his personal attendants only, leaving the 
armed men outside of the walls, out of regard 
for the dignity of the emperor, the sovereign 
of Ravenna. Taso went in confidently, when 
the gates being shut, he and his attendants 
were overpowered and murdered by the 
soldiers of the exarch. Paulus Diaconus 
says that it was the patrician Gregory, who 
was probably an officer of the exarch, that 
enticed Taso and his brother Caco into the 
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town of Opitergium, near the borders of 
Friuli, under pretence of adopting Taso for 
his son. The two brothers went into the 
town with some personal attendants, when 
being assailed by the soldiers of the patrician, 
they defended themselves bravely until they 
fell dead, when Gregory had the head of 
Taso brought to him and cut off* its beard, 
which was the ceremony attendant upon 
adoption. Grasulf, uncle of Taso, succeeded 
him as Duke of Friuli, and Grimoald and 
Radoald, younger brothers of Taso, left their 
country and went to Beneventum, where they 
were kindly received by their kinsman Duke 
Arigisus, who treated them as his own sons. 

About the year 636, according to Mura- 
tori’s calculations, Arioald died, and soon 
after his widow Gundaberga gave her hand 
to Rothar, duke of Brixia, who was acknow- 
ledged by the Longobards as their king. 
(Paulus Diaconus, Ue Gestis Langobardorum ; 
Muratori, Animli iV Italia: Sigonius, De Ileqno 
Italia>.) A. V. 

ARIOBARZA'NES CApioeapCdi^vs), the 
name of three kings of CAPrAuociA. (llinton 
(^Fasti Ilcllcnicit vol. iii. Appendix, c. 9.) con- 
siders that there were only two kings of 
Cappadocia of this name, but coins and in- 
scriptions prove that there w^ere three. (Eck- 
hcl, Dvetrina Numorum Vcterumy iii. 199 — 
200.) C. J. S. 

ARIOBARZA'NES I. ('Apto6ap((lin)s)y king 
of Cappadocia, is surnained on coins Puilo- 
iioM^us (4»iAepci/uatos), “ a lover of the Ro- 
mans.” He was a Cappadocian by birth, and 
was elected king by hfs fellow-countrymen 
about B. c. 93. Mithridates expelled him from 
his kingdom soon after his accession, and Ari- 
arathes fled to Rome, but he was restored by 
Sulla, B. c. 92. He was a second time expelled 
by Mithridates about b.c. 90, and restored by 
M’. Aquillius about b. c. 89. He was a third 
time expelled by Mithridates in b. c. 88, the 
year in which the Mithridatic war began; and 
in B.c. 84, when peace was concluded between 
the Romans and Mithridates, Ariobarzanes 
was restored to his kingdom. In b. c. 66, 
Mithridates again took possession of the 
kingdom ; but Ariobarzanes was re-established 
by Cn. Pompey, and resigned the kingdom to 
his son, probably in b. c. 63, after a reign of 
about thirty years (b. c. 93 — 63). From a 
Greek inscription on a stone, inserted by Eck- 
hel in his “ Doctrina Numorum Veter um,” vol. 
iii. p. 199., it appears that his wife's name was 
Athenais, and that she was surnamed Philos- 
torgos, “ lover of her children,” and that he 
was the father of Ariobarzanes Philopator, 
that is, Ariobarzanes II. (Plutarch, Sulla, 
c. 5.; Appian, De Beilis Mithridaticis, cc. 15. 
60. 105., De Beilis Civilibus, 1. 103.; Vale- 
rius Maximus, v. 7. §2.; Cicero, Pro Lege 
Manilia, cc. 2. 5.) C. J. S. 

ARIOBARZA'NES II., king of Cappado- 
cia, son of Ariobarzanes I. and Athenais, suc- 
ceeded his father b. c. 63. He is surnamed 
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PiiiLOPATOB(4>i\o^r4Twp), in a legend on a coin 
which is inserted by Eckhel in his “ Doctrina 
Numorum Veterum,” vol. iii. p. 199. He re- 
stored at his own expense the Odeuirfat Athens, 
after it had been injured during the siege of 
that city by Sulla. He died by a violent 
death, as may be inferred from Cicero {Epist. 
ad Fam. xv. 2.). His death certainly oc- 
curred before b. c. 51, as his son was then on 
the throne (Cicero, Epist. ad Fam. xv. 4.). 
In an inscription on a stone printed by Eck- 
hel, p. 200., his wife is called Athenais, and his 
son is called Ariobarzanes Eiisebes Philoro- 
ma3us. This is the Ariobarzanes of whom 
Cicero speaks in one of his orations (Dc Prov. 
Consul, c. 4.). C. J. S. 

AHIOBARZA'NES III., king of Cappa- 
docia, son of Ariobarzanes II. and Athenais, 
is called by Cicero (^Episf. ad Fam. xv. 2,), and 
also on a coin, Eusebes and PiiiL0K03i^r8 
^i\op<iixaios). lie was king of Cap- 
padocia in B.c. 51, as Cicero calls him king in 
a letter of that date (Epist. ad Fam. xv. 4.). 
Cicero, who was tlien proconsul in Cilicia, pro- 
tected him against some conspiracy which had 
been formed against him, and strengthened 
his authority. In the civil war, Ariobarzanes 
aided Pompey against Caesar; but Caesar 
forgave him, and even added a part of Ar- 
menia to the dominions of Ariobarzanes. 
He also defended him against Pharnaces II., 
king of Pontus. He was put to death by 
Cassius in B. c. 42, on the ground of form- 
ing a conspiracy against him. He conse- 
quently reigned about nine years, b. c. 51 — 
42. (Dion Cassius, xli. 63., xlii. 48., xlvii. 
33. ; Appian, Ve Beilis CivihbuSf ii. 71., 
where he is called by mistake Ariarathes, iv. 
63. ; Cicero, Epist. ad Att. v. 20., Epist. ad 
Fam. ii. 17. ; Plutarch, Cicero^ c. 36.; Cjcsar, 
Bcllum Civile, iii. 4. ; Ilirtius, Bellum Alex- 
andrinum, cc. 34. 66.) C. J. S. 

AHIOBARZA'NES (^ApioSapCdyris), the 
name of three kings of Pontus. The kings 
of Pontus derived their descent from one of 
the seven Persian chiefs who slew Smerdis, 
the Magian usurper, in b. c. 521. The word 
“ Ario ” often occurs as a component part of 
Persian names. [Ariarathes.] C. J. S. 

AHIOBARZA'NES I., king of Pontus, 
was betrayed by his son and successor, Mith- 
ridates I., to the king of Persia. (Xenophon, 
Cyropcedia, yin. 8. 4.; Aristotle, Polit. v. 8. 15. 
ed. Schneider ; Ereret, Acad6mie des Inscrip- 
tions, tom. xix. p. 76.) C. J. S. 

ARIOBARZA'NES II., king of Pontus, 
succeeded his father Mithridates I. in b. c. 
363, and reigned twenty-six years, till b. c. 
337. He held a place of command under the j 
Persian king, Artaxerxes II., in b. c. 368, ' 
five years before his father’s death. Diodorus 
calls him “ satrap of Phrygia,” and Nepos 
(Datames, c. 2.) describes him as “prcefect of 
Eydia, Ionia, and all Phrygia.” But as he 
revolted from Artaxerxes II. in b. c. 362, 
it is probable that he then established an 
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independent kingdom. Demosthenes, in a 
speech delivered in b.c. 352 (In Aristocratem, 
p. 666.), speaks of Ariobarzanes and his three 
sons as having just been made Athenian citi- 
zens. In another speech delivered b.c. 351 
(Pro Rhodiorum Libertale, p. 193.), he says 
that the Athenians sent Timotheus to aid 
Ariobarzanes, but that Timotheus seeing that 
Ariobarzanes had openly revolted from the 
Persian king refused to aid him. (Xenophon, 
Hellenic, vii. 1.; Diodorus, xv. 90., xvi. 90. ; 
Clinton, Fasti Ilellen. vol. iii. Appendix, c. 8.) 

C J S 

ARIOBARZA'NES III., king of Pontus, 
was the son of Mithridates III. and grandson 
of Mithridates II. He succeeded his father 
in B.c. 266. Ariobarzanes and his father 
Mithridates III. fonned an alliance with the 
Gauls, who had been brought into Asia 
twelve years before the death of Mithri- 
dates, and with their assistance drove out an 
Egyptian force which had been sent by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. But towards the 
•nd of his life Ariobarzanes incurred the 
hostility of the Gauls, and after his death 
they made an incursion into his son’s terri- 
tory. Ariobarzanes died about n. c. 240, after 
a reign of tw’enty-five years, leaving a son, 
Mithridates TV., in minority. (Memnon, Apud 
Photium, Cod. 224. pp. 227, 228, ed. Bekker ; 
Stephanus Byzant. ''Ayuopa; (Minton, Fasti 
Ilellen. vol. iii. Appendix, c. 8.) C. J. S. 

ARI'ON (’Ap(afy), one of the earliest 
Treek poets and musicians. His history is 
nixed up with fable. He is called a son of 
^ycleus, or of Poseidon, and the nymph 
3nca;a. He was, however, a native of Me- 
hymna in Lesbos ; and from his connexion - 
with Periander, the son of Cypselus and 
yrant of Coriuth, it must be inferred that 
:ie lived about b. c. 700. Herodotus calls him 
he inventor of dithyrambic poetry, and of the 
lame dithyramb itself. Suidas states that he 
ntroduced in his dithyrambs the tragic style, 
vhich shows that they were of a gloomy 
haracter, and referred to the sufferings and 
dangers of Dionysus ( Bacchus). He also 
wrote prooemia (npoolpid), that is, hymns to 
he gods, which served as introductions to 
estivals. All his productions have perished, 
^lian indeed, in his “ History of Animals,” 
las preserved two small poems, the one an 
inscription upon the monument at Taenarum, 
and the other a hymn to Poseidon ; but, as 
both presuppose the truth of the story of 
Arion having been saved by a dolphin, and 
IS the latter in particular is more verbose 
han rich in ideas, the genuineness of these 
wo poems is doubtful. All that has come 
lown to us respecting the life of Arion is 
,he beautiful story related by Herodotus, who 
alls him the greatest cithara player of his 
■ime. The story runs thus. Alter having 
spent the greater part of his life with Peri- 
nder at Corinth, Arion asked permission to 
sail to Italy and Sicily, and tffter being richly 
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rewarded in those countries, he embarked at 
Tarentum in a Corinthian vessel to return 
to Corinth. Daring his voyage the sailors 
formed the plan of killing Arion, in order to 
obtain his money. Arion offered to give up 
all he h^ to save his life, but the sailors 
were inexorable, and Arion could only obtain 
permission to put on his complete dress, 
and sing one song to his cithara. Having 
finished his song, he threw himself into the 
sea, when he w'ds taken up by a dolphin, and 
carried to the promontory of Taenarum, the 
most southern point of Peloponnesus. From 
thence Arion travelled to Corinth and told 
Periander all that had happened. In the 
ineauti ne the vessel arrived at Corinth, and 
Periander, who disbelieved Arion’s story, and 
had put him in confinement, sent for the 
sailors, and asked them what had become of 
him. They replied that they had left him 
well and safe at Tarentum, but the poet 
suddenly came forward in the dress in which 
he had leaped overboard, and the sailors 
were compelled to confess their guilt. Near 
the temple of Poseidon, on Mount Tsenarum, 
there was in the time of Herodotus and Pau- 
sanias a small bronze monument representing 
Arion seated on the dolphin. It was believed 
to have been dedicated there either by Arion 
himself, who was also said to have written 
the epigram upon it, or by Periander. K. O. 
Muller thinks that this monument repre- 
sented Taras sitting on a dolphin, just as he 
appears on the coins of Tarentum, and it is 
not improbable that this monument gave rise 
to the story of Arion. ( Herodotus, i. 23. 24.; 
Suidas, "Apiwv; Scholiast on Pindar's Oh/mp. 
xiii. 25.; A. Gellius, xvi. 19.; ifElian, IJisf, 
Animal, xii. 45.; Pausanias, iii. 25. § 5.; Ovid, 
Pasti, ii. 91, &c. ; Ilyginus, /'hi?//. 194. ; Miil- 
ler. History of the Literature of Ancient Greece, 
i. 204, &c. ; Oamer, Anccdota, iii. .352. ; 
Servius, Ad Virg. Georg. 1. 12., Eclog. viii. 
55.) L. S. 

AIIIOSTI, ATTI'LIO, a dramatic com- 
poser of some celebrity, was a native of 
Bologna. He was intended by his family for 
the priesthood, and in compliance with their 
wishes became a Dominican friar. But his 
heart was devoted to music, his time was 
spent in its cultivation, and at length he was 
freed by a papal dispensation from the 
rules of his order, and left to follow his 
favourite pursuit as he chose. His bent was 
towards dramatic composition, and in 1696 
he set to music Apostolo Zeno’s “ Dafne,” 
which was performed in his native city. 
Two years afterwards he entered the service of 
the Electress of Brandenburg, and his ballet 
“ lia Festa d’ Imeneo,” and his opera of “ Atis ” 
were produced at Berlin during the short 
period that he remained there. “ To a por- 
tion of the latter,” says Hawkins, “ Ariosti 
adapted a composition called ‘ Sinfonia In- 
fernale,* the modulation of which was so 
singular, and withal so masterly, that the 
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audience were alternately affected with terror 
and pity in exact correspondence.^ith the 
sentiments of the part and the design of the 
representation.” During his residence at 
Berlin, Ariosti became acquainted with Han- 
del, then a youth, and the friendship thus 
early formed was unimpaired in after life 
when they met as rivals. On his return to 
Italy he composed “ Nebuchadonasar,” an 
oratorio, for Venice ; and his opera, “ La piu 
gloriosa Fatica d’ Ercole,” for Bologna. He 
quitted Italy again for Vienna, when, in 1708, 
he brought out the opera of “ Amor tra 
Nemici.” How long he remained in the Aus- 
trian capital is unknown, but on the 12th July, 
1716, the “London Courant” announced his 
performance of a solo on the viol d’amour 
at the Italian opera house, on the sixth re- 
presentation of Handel’s “ Amaligi.” During 
this, his first visit to England, Ariosti appears 
only to have attracted attention as a skilful 
performer on an instrument little known 
there. In 1720 a plan was formed in London 
for patronising Italian operas, and enlisting 
in their composition and performance the 
I choicest musical talent of Europe. For this 
I purpose the sum of fifty thousand pounds 
I was raised by subscription, George I. contri- 
I buting one thousand ; and the associated sub- 
! scribers gave the establishment the title of 
I the Koyal Academy of Music. A lyric poet 
I was engaged, the best singers that Europe 
' could supply were brought to London, and 
I three eminent composers were enlisted in 
I the service of the Acadqpiy. Bononcini, as 
I he himself states, was invited from Rome, 
Ariosti from Germany, and Handel, who at 
this time resided with the Duke of Chandos 
at Cannons, was not only included in the ar- 
rangement, but was commissioned to engage 
the principal singers. The following year, 
Handel having returned from his mission, 
the libretto of “ Muzio Scevola ” was divided 
between these three composers ; the first act 
having been assigned to Ariosti, the second 
to Bononcini, and the third to Handel. This 
allotment has been supposed to have been 
intended as a trial of strength between the 
rival artists, but there is no just ground for 
thus regarding it. The engagement of each 
was certain, not conditional ; and although 
an opera so constructed would of necessity 
challenge a comparison of the relative powers 
of its composers, and occasion some contests 
among their several partisans, they respec- 
tively continued to occupy their stations, and 
in turn to produce operas for the same theatre, 
several years after the appearance of “ Muzio 
Scevola.” Ariosti’s “ Giro ” was the first 
new opera after the run of “ Muzio Scevola,” 
and its songs were printed by Walsh. To 
this succeeded the “ Floridante ” of Handel, 
and then the “ Crispo ” of Bononcini. In 
1723 Handel’s “ Otho ” was followed by the 
“ Coriolano ” of Ariosti ; then came Bonon- 
cini’s “ Erminia,” the “ Flavio ” of Handel, 
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and, in 1724, the “ Vespasiano ” of Ariosti. 
This su||||||tesivc occupation of the Italian opera 
stage three rivals continued till 1727, 

when Bononcini having produced his “ As- 
tyanax ” and Ariosti his “ Lucio Vero,” they 
relinquished their engagements, and left 
Handel in undisputed possession of the field. 

Of the various operas which Ariosti wrote, 

Coriolano ” was the most popular. “ The 
prison scene,” says Hawkins, “is wrought 
up to the highest degree of perfection that 
music is capable of, and is said to have drawn 
tears from the audience at every representa- 
tion.” This was supposed to have been 
parodied by Gay in the “ Beggar’s Opera,” 
and to have been alluded to in this sentence 
from his introduction ; “ I have introduced 
the similes that are in all your celebrated 
operas ; and besides I have a prison scene, 
which the ladies always reckon charmingly 
pathetic.” 

Bononcini, after ceasing to write for the 
stage, found, for a time, patronage and sup- 
port among his titled admirers, especially 
from the Marlborough family. Ariosti was 
less fortunate. He issued proposals for pub- 
lishing a collection of cantatas, and a set of 
lessons for the viol d’amour, but with little 
success. No reputation is more transient 
than that of a composer for the Italian opera, 
and the three rivals, whose contending claims 
for supremacy for several years agitated the 
fashionable world, were in turn destined to 
encounter its neglect. Ariosti, soon after 
this disappointment to his hopes, quitted 
England, and of his future fate nothing is 
recorded. I 

“Ariosti,” says Dr. Burney, “seems to' 
have been a perfectly good harmonist, who ^ 
had treasured up much excellent music in 
his head, but had little invention. 1 can 
sometimes trace Corelli in his works, but, as 
for his immediate coteinporaries, there ap- 
pear, on a general reading, so many claimants 
for the favourite passages of the day, that it 
is difficult to assign them to the right owners : j 
Handel, Bononcini, and Ariosti all adopted 
the same divisions in songs of execution.” 
In proof of this assertion, Burney has sub- 
joined the “ Aria d’ agilita,” sung by Sene- ! 
sino in “ Vespasiano,” in which the alleged , 
community of style and passage is sufficiently 
conspicuous. I 

That Bononcini and Ariosti should have 
been invited to England as joint composers 
with Handel to the Italian opera at a time 
when the latter was residing in London, and 
had given some evidence of his power as a 
dramatic writer, may seem to argue a need- 
less prodigality of expenditure on the part of 
its noble directors; and that there should 
have been enlisted on the side of his com- 
petitors a formidable array of partisans may^ 
also appear to indicate a strange want of abi- 
lity to estimate the real capacity and merit of 
the three rivals. But it must be remembered 
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that the works which have immortalised 
Handel had not, at this period, been called 
I into existence. He is now known, pre-emi- 
nently, as a cltoral writer ; his name is asso- 
ciated with T, hatever is grand and majestic 
' in his art. Pe was then known and estimated 
i solely as a composer of operas for the Italian 
stage, forming his style upon Italian models, 
governed and restricted by the rules which 
then regulated the lyric drama of that country, 
and venturing upon no demonstration of that 
power which he afterw ards so copiously dis- 
played. The Italian operas of his time were 
little else than a succession of songs, “in 
number, weight, and measure ” chiefly con- 
structed in accordance with the fashion of the 
time and the powers of his singers. The 
. varied employment of music on the stage 
! which Purcell had attempted was regarded 
I as a heresy by his foreign contemporaries 
and immediate successors. The libretto of 
every Italian opera was a chapter from 
Greek or Roman history or mythology, dra- 
matised according to a prescribed form, and 
the composer was confined to one and the 
same mode of exercising his talents. This 
will serve to account for the temporary stand 
which Ariosti and Bononcini were enabled 
to make against a composer who afterwards 
proved himself, in another department of his 
art, so immeasurably their superior. It is 
true that in Handel’s operas his genius occa- 
sionally blazes out, that the vigour of his 
mind and the extent of his resources are dis- 
closed, that w^e feel the spirit and strengtli of 
the “ giant Handel but these indications of 
power are, nevertheless, rare, and a com- 
parison of his operas w itli those of his rivals 
will show a pervading sameness of style and 
of phrase sufficient to account for their having 
shared with him, for a time, the favour of 
the l.ondon public. That such a division of 
opinion existed has not only appeared from 
the facts already stated, but is admitted by 
the author of “ The Life of Handel ” (1760j. 

“ A number of great persons,” he remarks, 

“ had been instrumental in bringing over 
Ariosti and Bononcini, and they were un- 
willing to abandon men of such ability in 
their profession. The contest ran Jiigh on 
both sides. And those who really preferred 
them to Handel thought it w^as an act of 
injustice to discard them, and rightly in- 
terested themselves warmly on their side.” 
The operas of Handel, Ariosti, and Bonon- 
cini are now almost equally unknown, and 
are found only in the libraries of collectors. 
(Gerber, JLcxicon der Tonkunsder ; Hawkins, 
History of Music ; Burney, History of Music ; 
Life of Haudel; Libretti del Teatro Heal, 
1720—1730.) E. T. 

1 ARIOSTO, ALESSANDRO, a native of 
Bologna, entered the order of St. Francis, 
and was sent in 1476 on a mission to the 
Maronites of Mount Lebanon, with the title 
of apostolic commissioner. He remained 
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three years in Syria. He is the author of 
description of Palestine : “ Topo^aphia 
TerrsePromissionis, ad Illustrissimum Princi- 
pem Borsium Mutinse Regiique Ducem, Mar- 
chionem Estensem, et Rodigii Com item.” 
The work is quoted by Mazzuchelli as being 
in MS. in the archives of the convent of the 
Nunziata at Bologna. Le Long in his “Bib- 
liotheca Sacra” erroneously ascribed this 
work to the Professor Francesco Ariosto, and 
said that a copy of it existed in the Bodleian 
library, No. 3422. Father Alessandro Ariosto 
also wrote : — “ De Sacra Peregrinatione ad 
S. Catharinam Montis Sinai, deque Mauro- 
rum Moribus, Institutis, Opibus, Presbyterive 
Joannis Regis Indorum,” which is mentioned 
by Mazzuchelli as existing in MS. in the library 
of S. Dominic at Ferrara, and being addressed 
by the author to the Archpriest Lodovico Ari- 
osto of Ferrara. There is also a letter from 
him to Pope Sixtus IV., dated from the con- 
vent of Canobin on Mount Lebanon, August, 
1476, in which he asks the pope for some 
pecuniary assistance for the patriarch of An- 
tioch. The patriarch also wrote to the pope 
on the same occasion, and his letter was 
translated from the Arabic into Latin by 
Father Alessandro. After his return to Italy 
Father Alessandro was employed hy Pope 
Sixtus in several ecclesiastical aftairs in the 
province of Romagna. The date of his death 
is not known. His “ Manual for Confessors ” 
has been printed : “ Enchiridion scu Inter- 
rogatorium Confessorum pro Animarum 
curanda Salute,” Venice, 1513, reprinted at 
Paris in 1520, at Lyon in 1528, and at 
Brescia in 1529. He also wrote several 
works on the institutions of the Minor Friars 
of St. Francis, the titles of which are reported 
by Mazzuchelli ; but these works do not ap- 
pear to have been printed. (Mazzuchelli, 
Scrittori (V Italia.') A. V. 

ARIOSTO, FRANCESCO, of Ferrara, 
^ grand uncle of the poet Lodovico, was pro- 
fessor of philosophy and civil law in the uni- 
versity of Ferrara in the second half of the 
fifteenth century, and was also employed by 
the Dukes Borso and Ercole I. in several 
public offices and diplomatic missions. He 
died in»1492, and was buried in the church 
of S. Francesco of Ferrara. His grand 
nephew, Lodovico Ariosto, wrote and placed 
a Latin inscription over his tomb, which is 
given by Mazzuchelli. Francesco was the 
author of a work on the spring of petroleum 
at Monte Gibbio near Sassuolo in the Mo- 
denese territory ; “ Francisci Ariosti de Oleo 
Montis Zibinii, sen Petroleo Agri Mutinensis 
Libel lus, e Manuscriptis Membranis editus 
ab Oligero Jacobaso,” Copenhagen, 1690. 
The work was re-published by B. Ramazzini, 
with some additions by the editor, Modena, 
1698. (Mazzuchelli, Scrittori iT Italia,) A.V. 

ARIOSTO, GABRIELLO, a younger 
brother of the celebrated liOdovico Ariosto, 
ie often mentioned in the biographies of his 
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brother, as well as by his brother himself in 
his verses. He was a cripple frMjjjlnfancy 
both in his hands and feet. in life 

he began to write poetry, and he left a 
volume of Latin poems, which were pub- 
lished at Ferrara after his death. Gimldi 
and Garofalo number him among the good 
Latin poets of his age. In one of these 
compositions he expresses his gratitude to his 
brother for having first taught him the rudi- 
ments of poetry. He completed the comedy 
of “ La Scolastica,” which Lodovico had left 
unfinished. His son Orazio Ariosto became 
a priest and a canon of the cathedral of Fer- 
rara. Orazio was intimate with Torquato 
Tasso, and wrote the “ Argomenti ” or ex- 
planatory title-pieces in verse to each of the 
cantos of the “ Gerusalemme.” He wrote 
in defence of his uncle’s great poem : “ Difese 
deir ‘ Orlando Furioso ’ dell* Ariosto contro 
alcuni Luoghi del Dialogo dell’ Epica Poesia 
di Camillo Pellegrino,” Ferrara, 1585. He 
began a poem in ottava riiria, entitled 
“ L’ Alfeo,” which he left unfinished. He 
also wrote comedies, and some minor poems 
which have not been published. (Mazzu- 
chclli, Scrittori (T Italia; Baruffaldi, jun.. 
La Vita di M. Lodovico Ariosto.) A. V. 

ARIOSTO, LODOVICO, was born at 
Reggio, near Modena, in September, 1474. He 
was the son of Niccold degli Ariosti, who was 
employed in several important offices, first by 
Borso d’Este, duke of Ferrara, and afterwards 
by Duke Ercole I., who succeeded Borso. 
The family of Ariosti oi>Areosti was ancient 
and noble, and had intermarried wdth several 
princely families of Italy, among others with 
the house of Este. Niccolo Ariosti was mili- 
tary governor of the fortress of Reggio when 
his wife Daria Maleguzzi brought into the 
world her eldest son Lodovico. In 1479 
Niccolo Ariosti having retired from the com- 
mand of Reggio, went to live at Ferrara in 
his paternal house ; and in 1486 he was 
chosen “ Judge of the Twelve,” or in other 
words, president of the communal council of 
Ferrara. Young Lodovico having received 
his grammatical education in the public 
schools of Ferrara, applied himself, according 
to his father’s wish, to the study of law in 
the university of that city. He began his 
course of law about the year 1489 under 
Giovanni Sadoletto, a celebrated professor of 
that time. Some have asserted that he went 
to study at Padua, but this is disproved by 
Barotti and Baruffaldi with cogent argu- 
ments ; they quote a decree of Duke Ercole, 
issued in 1485, forbidding his subjects to 
study at a foreign university. The course of 
law at Ferrara lasted five years ; but it was 
much against the inclination of Ariosto that 
he attended the lectures during this period, 
as he says in his Sixth Satire, his mind being 
engrossed by poetry and romance, for which 
he had shown from his infancy a decided 
taste. When a boy he had written an Italian 
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drama on the subject of Pyramus and Thisbe. 
taken from Ovid’s “ Metamorphoses,” a book 
'Which had been lately printed in Italy, and 
of which Ariosto afterwards made much use 
in his great poem. It appears that at an 
early age he delighted in dramatic perform- 
ances, and that he and his brothers and sis- 
ters used to rehearse the “ Thisbe,” and other 
short dramas, during the absence of their 
parents from home. Duke Ercole was very 
partial to dramatic entertainments, and had 
plays performed at his court, at which Ariosto 
and liis father were present. 

In 1494, Ariosto, then twenty years of age, 
having finished his course, his father wished 
him to devote himself to the profession of the 
law, but he found a determined opposition on 
the part of his son, and after many fruitless 
altercations, the father listened to the ex- 
postulations of his friends, and especially of 
his cousin Pandolfo Ariosti, an intimate 
companion of Lodovico, who mentions him 
repeatedly in his verses. Owing to the per- 
suasions of Pandolfo and other relatives and 
friends, I^odovieo was allowed by his father 
to apply himself to literature and poetry. 
He had already written in 1493 a fine Italian 
elegy on the death of Eleanor of Aragon, 
wife of Duke Ercole. About 1495, Gregorio 
da Spoleti, a celebrated scholar of that time, 
opened a private school at Ferrara, which 
was attended by Ariosto for three or four 
years, where he studied assiduously the Latin 
classics, and especially Horace and Catullus, 
Plautus and Terentius. In 1499, Gregorio 
was called to Milan by the dowager-duchess, 
Isabella of Aragon, to undertake tlie education 
of her infant son Francesco Sforza, and his 
departure from Ferrara was greatly regretted 
by Ariosto. Soon after the French invaded 
the duchy of Milan, and took the usurper 
Lodovico Sforza prisoner ; Isabella was 
obliged to take refuge with her relatives at 
Naples, who were soon after expelled from 
that kingdom, and little Francesco with his 
preceptor were taken to France. In his 
Sixth Satire, Ariosto pathetically recalls the 
whole of that catastrophe. In the year 1 500, 
Ariosto lost his father, by whom he was 
appointed executor, and he found himself 
involved in domestic cares, and employed in 
the management of his paternal property, all 
things, as he says himself, uncongenial to his 
wayward imaginative turn of mind. He had 
four brothers, two or three not yet of age, 
and two unmarried sisters at home, besides 
his mother. The landed property of the 
family was scattered in various parts of the 
territories of Ferrara and Reggio, and Ariosto 
was obliged to repair to Reggio, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which the Maleguzzi, his 
maternal relatives, had a pleasant country 
residence called II Mauriziano. It was about 
this time that Ariosto wrote Latin odes, 
elegies and other short poems in praise of 1 
several women whom he calls by the ficti-^ 


tious names of Lydia, Phyllis, and Julia, 
Lydia appears to have been a lady of Reggio 
with whom he became acquainted during his 
residence in or near that town. Ariosto 
was greatly inclined to the amatory passion 
both by nature and by the example of his 
favourite authors, both Latin and Italian. 
That he was also of a changeable disposition 
he tells in his “ Carmina,” b. xi. : — 

“ Hoc olim ingenio vitales liausimus auras, 

Malta cito ut placeant, displicltura brevl. 

Non in amure modu mens lueo, sed in omnibus impar. 
Ipsa sibi longa non retiiienda mora.” 

In 1503 he had returned to Ferrara, and 
had a son by a lady called Maria, who ap- 
pears to have been a governess in his house. 
This son, called Giovanni Battista, being 
afterwards legitimated, became a captain in 
the service of the house of Este, inhwited 
some of his father’s property, and died in 
1569. 

It was toward the end of 1 503 that Ariosto 
entered the service of Cardinal Ippolito 
d’ Este, a younger son of Duke Ercole, a 
wealthy and haughty dignitary of the church, 
and a great pluralist, being possessed of several 
sees and abbacies in Italy and Hungary, the 
revenues of which were more than sufficient to 
support the princely style in which he lived. 
It was Cardinal Ippolito who, the year before, 
1302, had escorted from Rome to Ferrara the 
famous Lucrezia Borgia, daughter of Pope 
AlexanderVI., and bride of his brother A Ifonso. 
The cardinal w as, however, a man of abilities 
both as a statesman and a military man : he 
had studied mathematics, drawing, and music, 
and he professed to appreciate the value of 
learning in general, and of learned men, of 
whom he had several at his court, such as 
Celio (^alcagnini, Guido Silvestri (called Pos- 
tumo), Andrea Marone, and others. In what 
capacity Ariosto w^as reckoned among the 
gentlemen of the household of the cardinal 
is not stated ; probably the capacity was not 
definite. The great noblemen and princes 
of the church at that time, besides keeping a 
crowd of salaried menials, had a numerous 
*etinue, called a court, of men of gentle birth or 
of liberal professions, who danced attendance 
upon them, lived wholly or in part at their 
palace, received certain small emoluments, and 
were employed by them occasionally in various 
services, when required. They were distin- 
guished as “famiUares” and “commensales,” of 
whom the latter had daily access to their 
master’s table. Ariosto appears to have been 
numbered among the “ familiares” only. The 
cardinal, however, soon found out that 
Ariosto had practical abilities, and that he 
was not a mere versifier and romance- 
dreamer ; and he accordingly employed him 
often as a trusty messenger and confidential 
agent to the various Italian courts. Ariosto 
in his satires complains that the cardinal gave 
him little rest, but kept him continually 
galloping on horseback over mountains and 
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valleys all through Italy, and that from being 
a poet by nature and inclination, he had be- 
come a courier or muleteer. The cardinal 
hiinself was frequently on the move, and 
Ariosto often accompanied him in his travels. 
In January, 1505 Duke Ercole died, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son Alfonso I. 
Ariosto was present at the funeral of the 
duke, the pomp of which he seems to have 
borne in mind when he described the 
funeral of Brandimarte in the forty-third 
canto of his great poem. In the same year, 
1505, Ferrara and other parts of Italy were 
visited by violent shocks of an earthquake, 
which did much damage, then by a bad 
harvest and famine, and lastly by an epi- 
demic, which carried off many people. The 
court left Ferrara and retired partly to Reg- 
gio ^d partly to Rovigo. It was about this 
time that Ariosto began his great poem, the 
“ Orlando Furioso,” which he continued, with 
various interruptions, for ten years. In 1506 
a conspiracy was discovered against Duke 
Alfonso, at the head of which were his two 
brothers, Ferrante and Giulio. Giulio, an 
illegitimate son of Ercole, had been cruelly 
used by Cardinal Ippolito, who had his eyes 
seared because Giulio was his favoured 
rival in the good graces of a lady, and it 
appears that Alfonso had not taken any 
notice of the cruel deed. The conspirators 
against Alfonso’s life were condemned to 
death, but the duke commuted the sentence 
of his two brothers into perpetual imprison- 
ment. Ariosto wrote an eclogue, entitled 
“ Tirsi e Melibeo,” detailing the story of this 
domestic tragedy, but disguising the actors 
under fictitious names. This remarkable 
composition, which proves that Ariosto was 
well acquainted with the intimate alfairs of 
the court of Ferrara, remained inedited for 
centuries, until Barutfaldi was shown a copy 
of it, and he transcribed the beginning of the 
eclogue in his life of Ariosto. The whole 
eclogue has been published by Molini in 
his “ Poesie varie di Lodovico Ariosto,” 
Florence, 1824. 

In 1507 Cardinal Ippolito dispatched 
Ariosto to Mantua to congratulate his sister 
Isabella, wife of Francesco II. Gonzaga, 
marquis of Mantua, on her being delivered 
of a child. A letter of Isabella given by 
Baruffaldi in the appendix to his life of 
Ariosto shows her regard for the messenger, 
and her satisfaction at the manner in which 
he acquitted himself of his commission. 

In 1508, the League of Cambrai was formed 
between Pope Julius II., the Emperor Maxi- 
milian I., Louis XII. of France, and Ferdinand 
the Catholic, king of Aragon and of the Two 
Sicilies, all united against the republic of 
Venice. The war did not break out till the 
following year, 1509, when Alfonso I., duke 
of Ferrara, joined the league and was ap- 
pointed by Pope Julius gonfaloniere or 
captain-general of the holy see. He sent I 
non ‘ 


his brother, Cai’dinal Ippolito, with several 
thousand men to join the camp of the 
em^ror, who was besieging Padua. Ariosto 
during this time was actively employed by 
the cardinal in keeping up a frequent corres- 
pondence with him from Ferrara, and was 
also sent by him on a mission to Rome, to 
solicit assistance from Pope Julius, as appears 
by a letter quoted by Tiraboschi in the third 
book of vol. vii. of his “ History of Italian 
liiterature.” But previous to his journey to 
Rome, Ariosto had been present at some 
engagement on the banks of the Po. The 
Venetians ascended the river in their vessels, 
and were threatening Ferrara. Ariosto de- 
plores in pathetic strains, in the thirty-sixth 
canto of his “ Orlando Furioso,” the devas- 
tations committed by the Slavonian irregulars 
in the service of Venice upon that fine coun- 
try. The campaign terminated with the 
destruction of the Venetian flotilla by the 
artillery of Cardinal Ippolito at the battle of 
Polesella in December, 1509. In the follow- 
ing year Pope Julius II. made peace with 
the Venetians, talked of driving all foreigners 
out of Italy, and required Duke Alfonso of 
Ferrara to separate himself from his allies. 
The duke refused to break off' his solemn 
engagements, upon which the pope resorted 
to the usual process of excommunicating him 
in August, 1510, and ordered his troops to 
invade the state of Ferrara. Alfonso then 
thought of sending Ariosto to deprecate the 
wTath of the pontiff. Ariosto hastened to 
Rome, where it is not certain whether he 
could obtain an audience ; but it is certain 
that Julius threatened to have him thrown 
into the Tiber, and might have effected his 
threat, had not Ariosto contrived to escape 
hastily from Rome. This is mentioned both 
by his sonVirginio and his brother Gabriello. 

The war continued between Julius, sup- 
ported by Swiss mercenaries and the Vene- 
tians on one side, and Duke Alfonso and the 
French on the other. Cardinal Ippolito was 
summoned to Rome by the pope, but he 
found some excuse, and retired to Reggio, 
whither Ariosto followed him. The cardinal 
afterwai’ds went to Parma, and there is a letter 
from Ariosto to him from Reggio, informing 
him of some incursions of the pontifical troops 
into the territory of Reggio. Soon after, the 
cardinal, in order to avoid further troubles, 
set off for his see of Agram in Hungary. 
Ariosto returned from Reggio to Ferrara, 
where he had leisure to continue the com- 
position of his poem. There is a letter from 
Ariosto, dated November, 1511, to Cardinal 
Giovanni de’ Medici, who was then legate at 
Bologna, and whom he had known intimately 
at Florence and at Urbino, in which letter 
Ariosto asks for a papal dispensation in order 
to enjoy the revenues of certain ecclesiastical 
benefices, assigned to him probably through 
his patron Cardinal Ippolito. Ariosto had 
not taken clerical orders, though he wore a 
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clerical dress, being in the service of a cardi- 
nal. In 1513 Pope Julius died, and Cardinal 
Giovanni de* Medici was elected his successor 
by the name of Leo X. On this occasion Ariosto 
went again to Rome, probably in company 
with the duke’s envoys, to congratulate the 
new pontiff, but with cheerful expectations 
of his own, reckoning upon the favour of an 
old acquaintance, who it appears had formerly 
made flattering promises to him. Leo re- 
ceived him most graciously ; he stooped 
from his pontifical chair, took him by the 
hand, and saluted him on both cheeks. 
Ariosto was elated with hope, but he was 
disappointed; and after two months’ resi- 
dence at Rome, he retraced his steps home- 
wards with empty hands. Leo was not 
friendly towards the Duke of Ferrara, he was 
beset with ajqdi cations, and Ariosto was not 
a person of sufficient importance, nor of siit- 
fleient address and courtly pliancy, to obtain 
the preference. On his way to Ferrara 
Ariosto stopped several months at Florence, 
where he met with Alessaudra Benncci, the 
widow of Tito Strozzi, agcnllcinan of Ferrara 
who had been in the service of Duke Alfonso. 
This lady fixed his wandering affections, and 
was married to him secretly several years 
later. Ariosto had already two natural sons, 
Gio. Battista, already mentioned, and another 
called Virginio, whose mother was a country 
girl of the neighbourhood of Ferrara. 

On his I’eturn to Ferrara at the end of 
1513, Ariosto resumed his place in the ser- 
vice of C'ardinal Ippolito, who on one occasion 
sent him to IJrbino, when he fell seriously 
ill on the road. In the years 1514 and 1515, 
besides working at his poem, he completed 
two comedies, “La Cassaria'’ and “ I Suppo- 
siti,” which were performed at Ferrara. In 
1515 he began printing the “Orlando Fu- 
rioso,” which was completed and published 
in April, 1516. The poem in this edition as 
well as in the second edition of Ferrara of 
1521, both which are become extremely 
scarce, was divided into forty cantos ; but the 
author having subsequently made numerous 
corrections and additions, distributed the 
whole poem into forty-six cantos in the 
edition of 1532, which is the third and last 
published under his own care and revision. 

Ariosto took the subject of his poem from 
the traditional stories current during the 
middle ages of the wars between Charle- 
magne and the Saracens, in which some truth 
was intermixed with much exaggeration. 
The old French story-tellers and romance- 
writers had confounded Charlemagne and 
his unsuccessful expedition against the Moors 
of Spain with the more momentous wars of 
his predecessors, Charles Martel and Pepin, 
against the Moors or Saracens, who had in- 
vaded the south of France ; and, by a farther 
anachronism, they mixed up with their stories 
wondrous tales of paladins, knight-errants, 
and giants taken from the traditions of Ar- 
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morican or British origin, concerning Arthur 
and the Round Table. Likewise the heathen 
Saxons, Danes, and Normans were con- 
founded with the Saracens by the common 
name of pagans, as being all enemies to the 
Christians. The celebrity of Charlemagne 
caused him to be singled out as the champion 
and representative of all Christendom. Spu- 
rious genealogies were invented, in which 
Charlemagne and his paladins were made to 
descend from Constantine, and that emperor 
from Hector. Those who wdsh to investigate 
the origin of the numerous legends from 
which the romances and romantic poems of 
the middle ages are derived, may consult 
Dr. Ferrario’s work “ Storia ed Analisi degli 
antichi Romanzi di Cavalleria,” Milan, 1829 ; 
and Panizzi’s “ Essay on the Romantic Narra- 
tive Poetry of the Italians,*’ which is prefixed 
to his edition of Bojardo’s poem, London, 
1830. 

Two Italian poets of considerable merit, 
Pulci and Bojardo, wrote, not long before 
Ariosto, narrative poems on the subject of 
the real or supposed wars of ('harleinagne 
against the Saracens, in which they took for 
their champion Orlando or Roland, one of 
Charlemagne’s paladins, who, according to 
tradition, fell at the defeat of Honcesvalles. 
Pulci in his “ Morgante Maggiore” retained 
in the web of his poetical fiction a thread of 
historical truth, by narrating the expedition 
of Charlemagne into Spain, and the defeat 
of his army at Honcesvalles, in which Roland 
was killed. I’he “ Morgante Maggiore” was 
printed at Florence in 1481. Bojardoj in 
adopting for the theme of his poem the wars 
of (’liarlemagne, placed the scene principally 
in France and under the walls of Paris, which 
he represents as threatened by a double Sa- 
racen invasion, one from Spain and the other 
from Africa. Bojardo chose Orlando for his 
hero, but he created a new action in his poem, 
by making Orlando fall in love with Angelica, 
a pagan lady of exceeding beauty. The 
Orlando of Pulci and of the older romantic 
legends w[is a spotless (ffiristian knight, loyal, 
chaste and brave, who fought and died in 
defence of Christendom. Bojardo made him 
fall in love and forget his loyalty, and thus 
depressed his moral character, but by so 
doing he added to the general narrative of 
war and chivalry, another subject, that of love, 
as a leading action of his poem, which he ac- 
cordingly entitled the “ Orlando Innamorato.” 
[Bojardo, Matteo Maria.] Bojardo died in 
1494, leaving his poem unfinished, and Ariosto 
took up some of the threads of. the narrative 
and wove them into a web of his own. He 
adopted the tale of Orlando’s love for Angelica, 
but he made Angelica fall in love with 
a handsome though obscure squire called 
Medoro, in consequence of which Orlando 
becanA downright mad with jealousy, hnd 
performed a thousand wild pranks, the narra- 
tion of which forms one of the main subjects 
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of thopoem. Arioi^ styled his poem ** Or- 
lando Furioso.” At the same time the other 
action of the poem, namely the narr^ive of 
the war between Charlemagne and the Sara- 
cens is continned by Ariosto’s following up 
Bojardo’s traces, and he concludes it by the 
expulsion of the Saracens from France, and 
the fall of their great champion Rodomonte, 
whose death, like that of Turnus in Virgil, 
concludes the poem. The poet has interwoven i 
with these two a third subject, which had also | 
been introduced by Bojardo in his “ Orlando 
lunamorato.” This is the loves of Ruggiero, 
a young Saracen knight, born of Christian 
parents, and Bradamantc, a Christian damsel, 
the sister of llinaldo of Montauban, another 
Christian champion, and a rival of Orlando 
m chivalry, whose adventures figure conspi- 
cuously in the poems of Pulci and Bojardo, 
as well as in that of Ariosto. Besides these 
various subjects and distinct actions of the 
poem, Ariosto has interwoven with his nar- 
rative other, and some long, episodes of 
knights and damsels, and their strange ad- 
veutures, descriptions of heroic, mournful or 
absurd and ludicrous events, of giants and 
sorcerers, enchanted palaces and gardens, 
flying horses and other monsters, together 
with pathetic tales of unrequited or betrayed 
love, of constancy and self devotedness, of 
beauty and knight-errantry. All these con- 
stitute a sort of enchanted world, created 
by the magic of the poet, who has sketched 
the creatures of his imagination with features 
and attributes so well fitted to their supposed 
nature as to remove the impression of the 
improbability of their reality. In reading the 
“ Orlando Furioso” the reader finds himself 
bewildered as in a maze ; he loses, among so 
many incidents, the thread of his recollection; 
which is no wonder, as the poet himself at 
times seems entangled in his own web, and 
perplexed with his multifarious engagements, 
and is obliged to break off in the midst of a 
story to resume another narrative which he 
had left unfinished. It is, however, most 
attractive reading ; we wander on from tale 
to tale, delighted with our entertainer, and 
heedless of the ultimate object of our journey. 
Ariosto has been justly called the prince 
of romantic poets. Some passages in the 
“ Furioso” are licentious, though not obscene; 
Ariosto was somewhat lax in Ms morals. 

Ariosto after printing his poem presented 
a copy of it to his patron Cardinal Ippolito, 
to whom he had introduced a feeling address 
in the third stanza of the first canto, besides 
other passages interspersed throughout the 
work, which are highly in praise of Ippolito, 
his brother Alfonso, and the whole house of 
Este. The cardinal, after perusing the book, 
seems to have been puzzled what to make of 
it, and he is said to have asked the author 
“ where in the devil’s name he had picked up 
BO many absurdities ? ” Cardinal Ippolito, as 
we have noticed above, was a busy mall of 
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the world, and had no 'taste. fhr.'jioetr^ .oE 
romance.^ Ariosto says in his Second 
that the cardinal told him once that 
would have been niuch inore pleased if, instead 
of praising him in i^e strains, he had efti> 
ployed more of his time in his service.*’ Jn 
the following year, 1517, the cardinal boii^ 
about to set off for his see of Agram in 
Hungary, desired Ariosto to accompany him, 
and was highly offended when Ariosto de- 
clined the journey on account of his weak 
health. From that time Ariosto saw him’ no 
more. Cardinal Ippolito fell ill in September, 
1519, at his country house at Sabbioncello, 
after his return from Hungary, and died soon 
after. 

Previous to the death of the cardinal and 
while he was still in Hungary, Ariosto had 
been taken by Duke Alfonso into bis own 
service, and allowed a monthly salary and 
rations for three servants and two horses. 
This is proved by a note of the duke, dated 
23d April, 1518. In July of that year Count 
Rinaldo Ariosto, a cousin of the poet, died 
without male issue. Lodovico and his brothers 
claimed the inheritance as being next of kin, 
but they found an opposing claimant in a 
convent of monks, who had had one of the 
family among their brethren. The ducal 
chamber or Fiscus interfered and sequestrated 
the landed property, which was considerable, 
on the pica of its being feudal. The affair 
went before the courts of justice, and the suit 
was still undecided whqp Lodovico Ariosto 
died, fifteen years later. 

Ariosto’s office in the duke’s service was 
for a time merely nominal, except that he 
was sent once or twice on some mission to 
Florence and IJrbino. At the beginning of 
1522, he was appointed commissary or go- 
vernor of the district of Garfagnana, a moun- 
tainous tract belonging to the duchy of Mo- 
dena, but situated on the oj)posite or southern 
slope of the Apennines towards Lucca. This 
wild district had been just restored to the 
house of Este, after being for years in the 
hands of the Florentines, and afterwards of 
Pope Leo X. The people were rude, factious, 
and lawless. Ariosto, in his Fifth Satire, 
humorously relates the difficulties of his new 
office. He remained for about three years at 
Castelnuovo, the head town, and succeeded in 
restoring some sort of order, whilst at the 
same time he won, by his frank, unassuming, 
and disinterested manner, the hearts of the 
people. A story is related by^ Garofalo, one 
of his biographers, of Ariosto in one of his 
mountain excursions having met a band of 
outlaws, by whom he was treated with every 
mark of respect. In 1523 Pistofilo, the duke’s 
secretary, wrote , to propose to Ariosto the 
office of ducal ambassador to the new pope, 
Clement VII., but Ariosto declined the honour, 
saying that he had had enough already of 
Rome and the Medici. In 1524 he gave up 
his government, and returned to Ferrara, 
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. '^h6.n* he vesitmdd hi» attendance atthedukeV 
cpifrl^.' He then became intimately acquainted 
with Rrcole'Bentivoglio, a nephew of the 
• 4uhe, who afterwards was distinguished as 
. ah ttfdihn poet. In 1526 Ariosto purchased 
a small house, and afterwards some ground 
a^olning, in a remote street of Ferrara called 
Mirasole, where he built himself a modest, 
commodious hou^e/ in which he lived the 
; remainder of his life. He placed in front of 
the house the following distich : 

“ Parva, sed apta mihi, sed nulli obnoxia, sed non 
Sordida, parta meo sed tamen sere domus.'* 

This house still exists, and has been pur- 
chased and repaired by the community of 
Ferrara. The old ancestral house degl' 
Ariosti, near the church of Sta. Maria di 
Bocche, was divided between the brothers as 
well as the rest of the property, and their 
respective shares were small. In 1528 the 
duke had a theatre built in a hall of his 
palace, in which the comedies of Ariosto were 
performed. These comedies, written in blank 
verse, are five in number: “La Cassaria,” 

“ I Suppositi,” “ La Lena,” “ II Negromante,” 
and “ La Scolastica.” They may be called 
good imitations of the old Roman comedy. 

At this period Ariosto seems to have been 
leading a contented life. He had sufficient 
for a man of his habits: the duke allowed 
him full leisure to attend to his favourite 
studies, and both the duke and his son Ercole, 
a well-educated and well-disposed young 
prince, treated Ariosto with friendly famili- 
arity. His son Virginio, to whom he was 
much attached, lived with him for a time, 
until his father sent him, in 1530, to finish 
his studies at Padua, where he recommended 
him to his old friend Bembo. It is believed 


the emperor 'was highly pleased with the 
bo<!>k, and that he created the author poet 
laureate by a diploma signed with his own 
hand, and we find Ariosto mentioned as 
Ifdireate in several documents after his death ; 
but that he Vas publicly crowned by the 
emperor at Mantua is a mere fiction, as his 
own son Virginio plainly says in his me- 
moirs. 

Previous to the journey to Mantua, Ariosto 
had gone twice with Duke Alfonso to Venice, 
and in September, 1531, he was sent by the 
duke on a delicate mission to Alfonso d* Avalos, 
marquis del Vasto, and a general in the 
emperor’s service, who had entered the Mo- 
denese territory at the head of a body of 
imperial troops, and was suspected of having 
a secret understanding with Pope Clement 
VIL, who, like his predecessor Leo X., was 
far from friendly towards the house of Este. 
Ariosto this time proved fortunate in his 
mission. D’ Avalos, who was liberally in- 
clined and fond of learning, was delighted 
with Ariosto’s society, and he not only treated 
the poet with the greatest kindness while he 
remained at his head-quarters at Correggio, 
but gave him a substantial token of his regard 
in the shape of an annual pension of one 
hundred golden ducats, which he assigned to 
him by a notarial act, which is given by 
Baruffaldi in his appendix. 

On his return to Ferrara from his mission, 
Ariosto applied himself sedulously to prepare 
a new edition of his “ Furioso,” in forty-six 
cantos, which was printed by Francesco del 
Rosso, and published in October, 1532. 
Ariosto took great pains in correcting, re- 
vising, and partly recasting the text, for, not- 
withstanding the apparent ease of his verse, 
he was a laborious reviser and a fastidious 


that Ariosto had been privately married for ritic of his own writings, as appears by the 
some years to the widow Alessandra, already corrections on his autographs, which are pre- 
mentioned, but they did not live under served in the library of Ferrara, 
the same roof, and the marriage was kept After the publication of this new edition, 
secret till his death. One reason of this may Ariosto fell seriously ill, from a compli- 
be that Ariosto still enjoyed some small lation of complaints ; his stomach haa been 
church benefices from the time that he was long diseased, for, though a temperate man, 
in the service of the cardinal, which he would he was too careless and irregular in his 
have los^ had his marriage been divulged. diet. He grew worse month after month, 
In the spring of 1530 Duke Alfonso went and at last was given up by the phy- 
to Bologna to meet the Emperor Charles V. | sicians. He saw the approach of death with 
Whether Ariosto accompanied him in his I calmness ; and his biographer, Garofalo, re- 
joumey or not, the story of his receiving ports that he said to his friends who stood 
on that occasion the laurel crown from the by his bedside, “ that he died contented ; 
emperor’s hand is without foundation. On a especially if it were true that human souls 
subsequent occasion, when Charles V. went after death recognise and commune with each 
a second time to Italy, in the autumn of 1632, other in another world.” He expired on the 
Duke Alfonso repaired to Mantua with a 6th of June, 1533, bein^ in his fifty-ninth 
numerous retinue to meet the emperor. This year. He was buried without pomp in the 
time it is certain that Ariosto followed his old church of S. Benedetto, and his funeral 
master to Mantua, where it seems that he was spontaneously attended by the monks of 
was introduced to the emperor, to whom he that convent, from respect to him. Forty 
presented a copy of the last revised edition years after, Agostino Mosti, prior of S. Anna, 
of his poem, which had just appeared, and who had been in his youth a disciple of 
in which the poet had introduced a splen- Ariosto, raised him a marble monument in 
did panegyric of Charles. It is said that the new church of S. Benedetto, whither his 
VOL. ni.’ ‘ ^ 
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bones were transferred. This Mosti is the 
same who, being superior of the hospital of 
S. Anna, had the charge of Tasso when con- 
fined for bis real or supposed insanity. 

In 1612, Lodovico Ariosto, a descendant 
of the poet, raised to his ancestor’s memory 
another and more splendid monument in 
another part of the same church, to which 
Ariosto’s remains were again transferred. 
Lastly, when the French occupied Ferrara, 
in 1801, they transported this last monu- 
ment, together with the renjains of Ariosto, 
to the palace of the public schools, in which 
it now is, in one of the halls of the library. 

Ariosto is one of the earliest and best 
Italian satirists. His Satires, which are 
seven in number, contain many particulars 
of his own life, and also of the public events 
of his time. His language is free, but gene- 
rally decorous, after the manner of Horace 
rather than that of Juvenal. The “ Satires” 
were not published until after his death. 
Ariosto wrote also Sonnets, Canzoni and 
Capitoli, which are inserted in the general 
editions of his works, and have also been 
published separately by the title of “ Opere 
Varie di Lodovico Ariosto,” 3 vols. 12mo. 
Paris, 1776, and “ Poesie Varie di Lodo- 
vico Ariosto,” by Molini, Florence, 1824. 
He wrote also a dialogue in Italian prose, 
entitled “ L’Erbolato,” on philosophy and 
medicine. His Latin poems have been little 
noticed, and yet they are not without merit : 
they were published in two books by G. B. 
Pigna at Venice in 1553, and are inserted in 
the edition of all Ariosto’s works by Orlan- 
dino, 2 vols. fob, Venice, 1730, and other 
subsequent general editions. 

The editions of the “ Orlando Furioso” are 
very numerous. Baruffaldi, in his “ Life of 
Ariosto,” gives a long list of them. The 
edition published by Morali, 4to., Milan, 
1818, is one of the most correct. Panizzi 
has published a London edition in 4 vols. 
8vo., 1834, with copious notes in English, a 
life of Ariosto, and bibliographical notices of 
the old editions of the poem. The “ Orlando 
Furioso ” has been translated into most Eu- 
ropean languages. The P’nglish translation 
by Harrington, though spirited, is not faith- 
ful ; that by Hoole is very inferior. The 
best English translation is the recent one by 
S. Rose. 

Ariosto had begun a new poem, of which 
we have five cantos, which are printed in 
several editions at the end of the “ Furioso,” 
as if they were a continuation of it, but they 
appear to be rather the beginning of a dis- 
tinct poem, which Ariosto left unfinished, 
and such is the opinipn of most critics. The 
number of commentators, critics, and biogra- 
phers of Ariosto is very great : some of the 
principal of them are mentioned in the course 
of this article. (Baruffaldi giuniore. La Vita 
di M. Lodovico Ariosto i Mazzuchclli, Scrittori 

Italia ; Corniani, I Secoli della Letteratura 
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Italiana; Valery, Voyages LittSraires ett 
Italic.) A. V. 

^ ARIOVISTUS, a German chief, whom 
Cffisar encountered and defeated in Gaul in 
the first year of his proconsulship, b.c. 58. 
Plutarch writes the name *Apt6€varro5 ; Dion 
CassiuSj’Ap^ooiJi'orToj ; and Appian, *Api6€ia-ros, 
It is not known to which of the Germanic 
nations Ariovistus belonged : that he was 
from the Germanic side of the Rhine is evi- 
dent. He was invited or rather hired to 
enter Gaul by the Sequani (the ancient in- 
habitants of Franche-Comte), who, in alliance 
with the Arverni (the ancient inhabitants of 
Auvergne), were struggling with the iEdui 
(who inhabited Burgundy) for the supremacy 
of Gaul. The first band of Germans who 
were induced by the promises and gifts of 
the Sequani to cross the Rhine amounted to 
fifteen thousand, but subsequent reinforce- 
ments in the course of years swelled the 
number to one hundred and twenty thousand 
of various nations — Triboces or 1’ribocci, 
Vangiones, Nemetes, Sedusii, Harudes, Mar- 
comans, and Suevi. Three of tliese nations, 
the Tribocci, Vangiones, and Nemetes, we 
find at a subsequent period settled on the 
Gallic side of the Rhine ; but whether they 
had acquired a settlement before the time of 
Ariovistus, and united themselves to him 
after he entered Gaul, is not clear. They 
certainly fought under his command. The 
other nations appear to have crossed the 
Rhine with him or aftei; him. 

The aid of Ariovistus and his forces gave 
a decided superiority to the Sequani. The 
JEdui were defeated in several engagements, 
with the loss of all their nobility and cavalry, 
and were obliged to submit to all the demands 
of their victorious enemies, and to bind them- 
selves by oath neither to ask help from Rome 
nor to refuse obedience to their conquerors. 
The Sequani were however in no wise 
benefited by their victory. Ariovistus seized 
a third part of their territory, in which he 
settled with his army. This appears to have 
provoked a general confederacy of the Gauls, 
against whom Ariovistus was obliged for 
some months to keep on the defensive, until 
having, by his apparent fear, thrown them 
off their guard, he burst forth from his camp 
and defeated them so completely at a place 
called Magetobria or Admagetobria (perhaps 
La Moigte de Broie at the junction of the 
Saone and the Oignon), that all that part 
of Gaul which was near his settlement became 
subject to him, and was reduced to a con- 
dition of the most cruel bondage. 

Such are the particulars of the earlier part 
of the career of Ariovistus as gathered from 
various passages in Caesar’s Gallic War. 
The dates cannot be ascertained, but the 
chief events appear to have occurred pro- 
bably some years before Caesar’s arrivid in 
Gaul, since Ariovistus, ** from leng practice,” 
was accustomed to speak the Celtic language 
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(Caesar, De Bell Gcdl. i. 47.)» and had married 
his second wife, a Noric woman, sister of 
Voctio or Voccio, the king of the Norici, who 
inhabited Upper Bavaria and the Tyrol. After 
his settlement in Gaul, in a message to Csesar, 
Ariovistus boasts that his unconquered Ger- 
mans had not for fourteen years dwelt in a 
fixed abode : but this will only imply that 
his army had been embodied for so many 
years, not that they had been so long in 
Gaul. He had anxiously sought, and in 
Caesar’s consulship had obtained the alliance 
of the Roman senate and people, by whom 
he had been acknowledged as king, which 
seems to imply an admission of his title to 
the sovereignty of that part of Gaul of which 
he had taken possession. 

The Gallic princes, whose statements Caesar 
has recorded, may have exaggerated botJi 
the power and the cruelty of Ariovistus. In 
the plvit of the Helvetian Orgetorix and his 
confederates to obtain the supremacy of Gaul 
by means of an alliance of the three nations, 
the Heh'ctiL the Setpiani, and the ^dui 
((^SBsar, l)e Bell. Gall. i. 3.), they seem to 
have made no account of Ariovistus j and 
when the Helvetii negotiated with the 
Sequani for a free passage through their ter- 
ritories, Ariovistus appetirs not to have been 
consulted, though the Sequani are said to 
have been his subjects. And in the Helvetian 
war the TEdui acted as the allies of Rome, 
furnishing them with corn and sending a con- 
siderable body of cavalry to serve in their 
army. These facts seem inconsistent with 
the representations given by the Gallic chief- 
tains to Ca*sar, as recorded by him. The 
encroachments of Ariovistus do not appear 
to have excited any apprehension among the 
Romans, who recognised him as king ; and 
the attempt of Divitiacus to engage them at 
the time to assist the iEdui entirely failed. 
In fact, they appear to have looked upon his 
progress with little concern, until it suited 
Ca>sar’s purpose to begin a war : yet had his 
aggressions and power been such as are repre- 
sented by Cffisar, they could scarcely have 
failed to excite both jealousy and apprehen- 
sion. 

When Csesar had, in the first year of his 
proconsulship in Gaul, broken the power 
of the Helvetii, he determined to pick a 
quarrel with Ariovistus and attempt to drive 
him out of Gaul. Dion Cassius plainly inti- 
mates that the quarrel was of Caesar’s seeking ; 
but Caesar himself says that he was induced 
to attack him by an application from the 
Gallic princes, who came to cong-ratulate him 
on his victory over the Helvetii. The ap- 
plication has, however, every appearance of 
having been got up for the purpose of fur- 
nishing an excuse for the war, and was 
sustained by evidently exaggerated represent- 
ations. CsBsar’s first step was to send to 
demand an interview with Ariovistus, that 
they might confer on matters of importance 
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to both. Ariovistus replied, that if Caesar 
wished for" an interview he might come to 
him; but that he (Ariovistus) could not 
come into the Roman territory. He also 
rejected the terms on which Csesar proposed 
to renew the alliance of Rome with the Ger- 
man prince. 

Csesar upon this determined on immediate 
hostilities, being urged by the .didui to 
protect them from the Harudes, twenty-four 
thousand of whom had just arrived ih Gaul, 
for whom Ariovistus had demanded another 
third of the Sequanian territory, and who 
were meanwhile ravaging the country of the 
A2dui. He had also received intelligence that 
a hundred clans (payt) of the Suevi had 
reached the bank of the Rhine near the coun- 
try of the Treviri (the electorate of Treves), 
and were attempting to cross that river. By 
a rapid march he anticipated Ariovistus in 
occupying Vesontio (the modern Besanyon), 
an important military post; and, by a well- 
timed address, dispelled a panic which had 
seized his men, especially some of the young 
officers, who had seen little service. He has 
graphically described the terror which pre- 
vailed in his camp. Having converted the 
fear of his troops into warlike ardour, he 
continued his march ; and Ariovistus, alarmed 
at his approach, consented to an interview, 
which produced, however, no result, and was 
broken off by a report that the Germans 
were attacking the escort of the Roman 
general. The German matrons, who were 
regarded by their countrymen as prophetesses, 
had foretold that an engagement could not be 
successful if fought before the new moon. 
Ariovistus consequently wished to decline 
fighting before that time ; but Cjcsar, aware 
of the superstition of his opponents, forced 
them to an engagement ; and after a severe, 
and for a time doubtful struggle, gave them 
an entire defeat. The pursuit was continued 
with great slaughter to the banks of the 
Rhine, distant, as the manuscripts of Csesar 
tell us, five miles ; but Plutarch and Orosius 
make the distance much greater. Ariovistus 
escaped in a little boat across the river; but 
his two wives and one of his daughters 
perished in the flight, and a second daughter 
was taken prisoner. Neither the force of the 
Germans nor their loss is stated by CsBsar ; 
but Plutarch and Appian give the loss at 
80,000, and Orosius says that the number 
and loss of the enemy and the fierceness of 
*he fight were inconceivable. 

The subsequent history of Ariovistus is un- 
known. His death was mentioned by Titurius 
Sabinus, about four years after, as one cause 
of the hostility of the Germans towards Rome 
(Caesar, De Bell. Gall v. 29.). But no act 
of hostility after Cmsar’s first and decisive 
campaign is recorded. 

Caesar does not state any facts in confir- 
mation of the character of arrogance and 
cruelty which he has assigned to Ariovistns. 
n D a 
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His demand of the Seqnanian territory was 
the necessary result of his position, however 
h^ upon those who had so unwisely solicited 
his aid. Tried by the maxims of his age and 
country, the German prince does not appear 
to be chargeable with any peculiar guilt, 
except in the seizure of Caesar’s envoys, 
C. Vaderius Procillus and M. Mettius, and 
in the design which he is charged with enter- 
taining of putting the former of the two to 
death. But the only account we have of this 
transaction is from Caesar himself. (Cmsar, 
De Bello Gallico, i. 31, &c., v. 29.. vi. 12. ; 
Livy. Epitome, lib. civ.; Plutarch, Life of 
Julius CcEsar, ch. 19. edit. Reiske ; Appian, 
Uoman History, book iv. (of the Gallic Wars), 
ch. 3. edit. Schweighaeuser ; Dion Cassius, 
Roman History, book xxxviii. ch. 34 — 50. 
edit. Reimar ; L. Annaeus Florus, Epitome 
Rerum Romanarum, lib. iii. cap, 7. (^Bellum 
Gallicum) \ Paulus Orosius, Histories, lib. vi. 
c, 7.) J. C. M. 

A'RIPHRON CApl<f>pwv) of SicYON, a 
Greek poet, who seems to have lived about 

B. c. .550. He is known to us only as the 
author of a beautiful paean to Health (’Ty/eia) 
consisting of nine lines, which has been pre- 
served by Athenaius. This poem is one of 
the most exquisite popular songs of the 
Greeks that have come down to us. The 
beginning of it is also quoted by Lucian and 
Maximus Tyrius. Lucian says that the poem 
continued to be popular in his time. (Athe- 
nseus, XV. 702. ; Lucian, i^o Lapsu inter Sa^ 
lutandum, c. 6.; Maximus Tyrius, xiii. 1. ; 

C. D. II gen, Carmina convivalia Greecorum, 

p. 120. ; H. Kolster, De Cantilenis popularibus 
Greecorum, p. 68, &c.) L. S. 

ARIPO, a painter of Regensburg of the 
tenth century, who, with Adalpert, restored 
the illuminations of the “ Golden manuscript” 
of the monks Berengarius and Liuthard. 
[Berengarius.] R. N. W. 

, ARIPOL or AREPOL, R. SAMUEL 
(/ID'IX ”"1), a Jewish writer of Sa- 

pheth in Galilee, who lived during the six- 
teenth century. He is called the son of 
Isaac the son of Jom Tob Aripol. He was 
the author of several works, which are how- 
ever, according to the testimony of BuxtorfF, 
held in no very great estimation by his 
nation. His principal works are : — 1. “ Sar 
Shalom ” (“ Prince of Peace,” Is. ix. 5.), a 
commentary on the “ Song of Songs,” which, 
with the biblical text of that book, was 
printed at Sapheth by Abraham and Eliezer 
Ashkenazi, a.m. 5339 (a.d. 1579), 4to. The 
learned R. Oppenheimer, in whose library 
Wolff met with this edition, expressed to him 
his doubts whether .a printing press was ever 
established at Sapheth in Galilee ; but it is 
most probable that an attempt, at least, was 
made by some German Jews to establish 'one 
there, as various books of this period bear 
Sapheth on the title-pages. Bartolocci says 
it was printed at Venice, but he does not 
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give the year. 2. “ Mizmor Letoda” (** A 
Psalm of Praise,” Ps. c. 1.). This is a com- 
mentary on the 119th Psalm and the fifteen 
Psalms of degrees. It was printed at Venice 
by Jo. de Gara with the biblical text, a.m. 
5336 (A.D. 1576), 4to. and at Prague, a.m. 
5370 (a.d. 1610), 4to. Extracts from this 
commentary are also met with in the “ Ke- 
hiloth Moshe” or Rabbinical Bible of R. 
Moses Francofurtensis, printed at Amster- 
dam, A.M. 5484 (a.d. 1724). 3. “ Vahad Le- 

chacamim ” (“ The Congregation of Wise 
Men ”) which, according to the Siphte 
Jeshenim,” is a commentary on the Jewish 
prayers, and was printed at Venice without 
date. 4. “ Imrath Eloah ” (“ The Word of 
God,” Prov. XXX. 5.). This, according to 
the “ Siphte Jeshenim,” is a collection of 
sermons on all the sections (parashas) of tlie 
law, but we are not told whether this work 
has appeared in print. 5. “Leb Chacam” 
(“ The Heart of the Wise,” Eccles. viii. 5.). 
A commentary on the book of Ecclesiastes, 
printed at Constantinople by R. David ben 
cura R. Eliezer ben Isaac Ashkenazi, 
A.M. .5.351 (a.d. 1591), 4to. Also, at the 
same place, a.m. 5346 (a.d. 1586), according 
to De Rossi and the Bodleian catalogue, and 
Meelfuhrer in his “Dissertatio de Mentis 
Hebreeor. in Re Literaria,” cites an edition 
of Lublin, a.d. 1604, in 4to. 6. “ Aguddath 
Shemuel ” (“ The Collection of Samuel ”). 
This work forms a selection in the manner 
of a compendium and* copious index to the 
five volumes of the author cited above, the 
initial letters of the titles of which five books 
form together the name Samuel (Shemuel). 
The “Aguddath Shemuel” is itself divided 
into five parts, each of which has its separate 
title. It was printed at Venice by Jo. de 
Gara, a. m. 5336 (a. d. 1576), 4to. 6. “ Nehim 
Zemiroth ” (“ The Sweet Psalmist,” 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 1.). Under this title the commen- 
tary on the fifteen Psalms of degrees was 
printed separate from that on the 119th 
Psalm at Cracow, a.m. 5336 (a.d. 1576), 4to. 
Bartolocci also attributes to this author “ig- 
gereth Shemuel” (“An Epistle of Samuel”), 
which he calls a book on the law (liber 
legalis), divided into eight parts, with a very 
splendid preface, written with wonderful Rab- 
binical astuteness, printed at Venice by Jo. 
de Gara, a.m. 5353 (a.d. 1593), 4to. ; but 
we are inclined to think that he here alludes 
to the “ Aguddath Shemuel ” above cited, as 
neither Wolff, De Rossi, or any other of our 
authorities have named the “ Iggereth,” and 
the substitution of the letter *1 for which 
so easily occurs, makes all the difference in 
the two words when without points, as all 
Rabbinical works are printed. (Wolfius, 
Biblioth. Hebr, i. 1090, 1091., iii. 1077, 1078., 
iv. 998. ; Bartoloccius, Biblioth. Mag. Rabb, 
iv. 391. ; De Rossi, Dizim. Storic. dt^li Autor. 
Ebr. i. 55, 56. ; Plantavitius, Fhrileg. Rab^ 
bin. p. 550. 591. s Le Long, Biblwth. Sacra, 
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ii. 943, ; Hyde, Catal, Lihr, Impress, in 
Bihlioih, BoA, i. 65.) C. P. H. 

ARIRAM, a monk of the convent of St. 
Emmeram at Regensburg. He lived in the 
ninth century, was a skilful artist, and is 
termed by an old writer (Pez), the most 
ingenious man of his age. [Alfred and 
Ariram.] R. N. W. 

ARrSI, FRANCESCO, a lawyer of Cre- 
mona, of a distinguished family in that city, 
was born on the 3d of February, 1657. lie 
studied law at Rome, Bologna, and Pavi^ 
and graduated at the last-mentioned uni- 
versity in March, 1679. After passing six 
months at Milan with a distinguished ad- 
vocate of that city, in order to obtain a 
knowledge of the practice of the law, he 
returned to his native place, where he con- 
tinued to reside, combining the practice 
of an advocate with literary pursuits till his 
death in 1743. Mazzuchelli states, as a 
proof of the confidence entertained in his 
judgment and legal knowledge, that he was 
sent to Milan as counsel for the municipality 
of Cremona no less than fourteen times. The 
same author has preserved lists of Arisi’s 
works, amounting to forty printed and twelve 
in MS., in addition to twelve that perished 
when his house was burned in 1726. They 
are chiefly pamphlets, containing verses, 
tours, and bibliographical discussions. (Maz- 
zuchelli, Scrittori (T Italia.') W. W. 

ARISMENDI, JUAN DE, a Spanish 
sculptor of Guipuzcoa of the seventeenth 
century. [Vascardo, Juan.] R. N. W. 

ARISTil^'NETUS Chparralv^ros) of 
Nicssa in Bithynia, was an iirtimate friend 
of Libanius, who often mentions him, and 
reckons him among the most distinguished 
rhetoricians of his time. In a. d. 358 he 
perished at Nicomedia during an earth- 
quake ; he had been appointed governor of 
that district of Bithynia by the Emperor 
Constantins, who called it by the name of 
** Dioecesis Pietatis,” in honour of his wife 
Eusebia. This .Aristaenetus was formerly 
considered the author of the collection of 
fifty-one erotic letters, which are extant 
under the name of Aristmnetus. -But one 
of these letters (i. 26.) contains an historical 
fact, almost the only one that occurs in the 
whole collection, which completely over- 
throws this opinion ; for in that letter the 
author speaks of a celebrated female dancer 
of the name of Panareta, and says that 
she only imitated Caramallus, the pantomine, 
while she herself might serve as a model for 
any one. Now this Caramallus is mentioned 
by Sidonius Apollinaris, who died in a.d. 
484, as his contemporary. The author of 
these erotic epistles must therefore be a 
different person from the rhetorician of 
Nioma, but it must remain uncertain whether 
he actually bore the name of Aristeenetus, or 
whether he assumed it to make his work 
pasaas the production of a celebrated person. 
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The epistles therefore cannot have been 
written earlier than the end of the fifth or 
the beginning of the sixth century of our 
®ra. Their character, too, is in direct 
opposition to the praise with which Libanius 
mentions Iristmnetus of Nicsea, for they are 
evidently the production of some Sophist 
without much talent or taste. They seem to 
be a series of rhetorical exercises in the form 
of letters, which, however, have none of the 
interest which belongs to genuine letters. 
They chiefly contain fictitious love stories 
and descriptions, full of strange and very 
improbable incidents. The tone in which the 
stories are told is frequently voluptuous and 
vulgar. The style is very declamatory and 
overloaded with fine words and phrases 
borrowed from all quarters, such as Ho- 
mer, Sappho, Plato, Philostratus, Alciphron, 
Xenophon the Ephesian, the grammarian 
Musmiis, and others. But with all these 
precious gatherings, the letters are stiff and 
cold. There is only one MS. of the epistles of 
Aristanetus, which is now in the imperial 
library at Vienna. It is in rather a mu- 
tilated condition. The first edition is that of 
J. Sambucus (Antwerp, 1.566, 4to.), who then 
possessed the MS. 'I'he edition of J. Mer- 
cerus (Paris, 1505, 8vo.)w'as often reprinted. 
That of F. L. Abresch (Zwoll, 1749, 8vo.) 
contains the notes of his predecessors, with 
contributions by 'Follius, Dorville, and Valck- 
enaer. Abresch also published “ Lection um 
Aristainetearum,” libri ii., 1749, and “ Viro- 
riim Eruditoruni in Aristumeti Epistolas 
Conjecturm,’* &c., Amsterdam, 1752, 12mo. 
A modern Greek, Polyzois Kontou, published 
an edition (Vienna, 1803, 8vo.) in which one 
new letter was added from a MS. of Alexios 
Spanos. The last edition is that of L. F, 
Boissonnadc (Paris, 1822, 8vo.) which con- 
tains the notes of his predecessors with many 
of his own, and a much improved text. This 
edition and that of Abresch are the two best 
editions of Aristaenetus. There are German, 
Italian, and French translations of the Epis- 
tles ; a French version of some of the letters 
is attributed to Le Sage, 1695, 1787, and 
1794. There is an English version by 
Thomas Brown, 1715, 12mo. ; and another 
printed for Bernard Lintot, London, 1750, 
8vo. Some of the epistles were translated 
into English verse by Richard Brinsley She- 
ridan and N. B. Halhcd, London, 1771, 8vo. 
There are some other persons of the name of 
Aristaenetus, of whom nothing of interest is 
known. One of them wrote a work on the 
town of Phaselis, of which the first book is 
quoted by Stephanus Byzantinus. A list of 
these obscure Aristaeneti is given by Fabri- 
cius, Bihlioih, Grate, ii. 697. L. S. 

ARISTiENUS (^Aplaraivos) of Megalo- 
polis, a celebrated strategos or general of 
the Achaeans. In some MSS. of Polybius 
he is called Aristaenetus, but Aristsenus is 
probably the correct foml< The first time 
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that he iq^peara in history is in b. c. 198 , 
'when he was strategos, and persuaded the 
Achttans, at the congress of Sicyon, to re- 
nounce the alliance with Philip V. of Mace- 
donii^ and to form friendship with the Ro- 
mans, a measure which, in the opinion of 
Polybius, was the only means of preserving 
the independence of the Achsean republic, 
though some Achseans appear to have looked 
upon it as an act of treason. In the winter 
of B.C. 198 and 197, Aristaenus accompanied 
the Roman proconsul, T. Quintius Flami- 
ninus, to the conference with King Philip on 
the Maliac Gulf. In the spring of b. c. 197, 
a congress was held at Thebes in Bosotia, at 
which Aristaenus advised the Boeotians to 
follow the example of the Achaeans. In b. c. 
195 he was again strategos, and attended the 
meeting of the Roman allies which T. Quin- 
tius Flamininus had convoked at Corinth to 
decide upon the war against Nabis of Sparta. 
Aristaenus attacked the iBtolian ambassadors 
for wishing that the Romans should quit 
Greece, and leave Argos in the hands of 
Nabis. War, however, was decided at this 
meeting against Nabis ; and when Flami- 
ninus, on his march towards Argos, had 
reached Cleonac, he was joined by Aristae- 
nus with an Achaean army of ten thousand 
foot and one thousand horse. In b. c. 186 
Aristaenus was again strategos of the Achaeans, 
and in this year the ambassadors returned, 
whom the Achaeans had sent to Ptolemy V. 
of Egypt, just at the time when the Achaean 
representatives were assembled at Megalo- 
polis. Here Lycortas and Philopcemen said 
much in praise of the Egyptian king, and 
recommended the Achaeans to renew their 
alliance with him. But Aristaenus did not 
allow the meeting to come to any decision 
upon the point, as the reasons adduced in 
favour of the alliance appeared to him absurd. 
Shortly after Q. Caecilius came to Argos, 
where Aristaenus had convoked a meeting of 
the Achaeans. Caecilius censured them, or 
rather Philopcemen, for the severity with which 
Sparta had been treated in b.c. 188, and Aris- 
taenus, by his silence, signified that he thought 
the censure not to be undeserved. [Philo- 
p<£MEN.] Philopcemen and Lycortas, on the 
. other hand, endeavoured to defend the conduct 
of the Achaeans ; and Caecilius, displeased at 
finding the Achaeans unwilling to own their 
fault, withdrew from the meeting. The majo- 
rity of the Achaeans, exasperated at this, attri- 
buted the arrival of Caecilius and his censure of 
their conduct to the influence of Aristaenus and 
Diophanes, the political opponents of Philo- 
poemen. Aristaenus was from this time looked 
upon with suspicion, as betraying the interests 
of the Achaeans to the Romans, and he was 
never again appointed strategos. Polybius, 
who draws a comparison betweeq the cha- 
racters of Philopcemen and Aristaenus, states 
that the latter was more distinguished as a 
politician and aB orator than as a general, 
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and that on all occasions he espoused the 
cause of the Romans, whom he regarded as 
the only safeguard of the Achaean state. 
Polybius further suggests that, in his support 
of the Romans, he went further than the laws 
of his country allowed, but that^he always 
preserved the appearance of acting perfectly 
in accordance with the law. (Livy, xxxii. 
19, 20, 21. 32., xxxiii. 2., xxxiv. 24, 25, 26.; 
Polybius, xvii. 1. 7. 13., xxiii. 7. 9, 10., xxv. 
9.; Plutarch, Philopcsment 13. 17.; Pausanias, 
viii. 51. § 1.) L. S. 

ARIST.®ON (*Api<rTof«v), a Greek philo- 
sopher, who is only known as the author of 
a work on Harmony (Uepl *AppLovias\ of which 
a fragment is preserved in the “ Eclogm ” of 
Stobseus, in which the eternity of the world 
is inferred from the eternity of the Deity 
(p. 45. ed. Orleans, 1609.). Fabricius and 
others suppose that this Aristaeon is the 
same as the Pythagorean philosopher, Aris- 
tSBus of Croton, the son of Damophon, who is 
described by lamblichus as the successor and 
son-in-law of Pythagoras, since he married 
Theano, the daughter, or according to others, 
the widow, of Pythagoras. This Aristmus, 
again, is generally believed to be the author 
of two mathematical works which are now 
lost, but of which Euclid made use, one on 
conics (Keyw/cei), and another (Ilepl rdvotv 
'STep€&v\ consisting of five books, which was 
restored from conjecture by Vincenzio Vivi- 
ani. (Fabricius, Bihlioth. Grate, i. 836.) li. S. 
ARlSTiEUS. [Ar1%tji5on.] 
ARISTA'GOUA. [Hypkiudes.] 
ARISTA'GORAS (’ApterToyopos), a Greek 
writer on the •antiquities and towns of Egypt, 
whose work, consisting of at least two books, is 
often referred to by Stephanas of Byzantium. 
He is the source from which iElian derived 
his information respecting the signs by which 
the Egyptian god Apis was recognised, and 
Pliny mentions him among the writers on 
the pyramids. Respecting the time at which 
he lived we can only form conjectures. 
Stephanus of Byzantium (under TwaiKdiroM^') 
gives us the vague statement that he was not 
much younger than Plato. Pliny, in the 
passage alluded to, seems to arrange the 
writers on the pyramids in chronological 
order, and if we may take this for granted, 
Aristagoras must have lived between the 
time of Duris of Samos and Artemidorus of 
Ephesus, that is, between b. c. 280 and 100. 
This might seem to confirm the conjecture 
that this Aristagoras was the same as Aris- 
tagoras, the son of the celebrated grammarian 
Aristarchus. But as the latter is not known 
to have written anything, and as Diogenes 
Laertius speaks of an Aristarchus of Miletus 
as a writer, the matter must remain doubtful. 
(Stephanus Byzant., under 'EpfioTVfxSieis^ 
TdKu/itlfOsr, VIikIou KdifArj, ‘EWrjPiKdp ; 

iElian, Hist Animal, xi. 10.; Pliny, Hist 
Nat XXX vi. 17.; Diogenes Laertius, Pro- 
wmium, § 11 ., i. 72.) L. S. 
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ARISTAGORAS CApi(rray6pai) of Mi- 
letus. In the reign of Darius the son of 
Hvstaspes, we meet with several tyrants of 
this name in Asia Minor. One of them was 
tyrant of Cyme and a .second of Oyzicus, 
but the most celebrated is Aristagoras the 
tyrant of Miletus. He was a son of Molpa- 
goras, and obtained the government of Mi- 
letus at the time when Histiseus, his kinsman, 
was invited by Darius to Susa. During the 
government of Aristagoras, the aristocratic 
party of the island of Naxos, who had been 
expelled by their democratic opponents, 
applied, in b. c. 502, to him for assistance. 
Aristagoras was tempted to comply with 
their request by the hope of making himself 
master of Naxos and the adjacent islands ; 
but not having sufficient force, he represented 
to Artaphernes, the brother of Darius and 
governor of the western part of Asia Minor, 
the great advantages that might be derived 
from an expedition to Naxos, the conquest 
of which and the other Cyclades he described 
as an easy matter. Artaphernes was 
delighted with the prospect, and made a 
report to King Darius, who immediately 
placed a large fleet and a considerable army 
under the command of Megabates. Aris- 
tagoras and IMegabates accordingly sailed 
towards Naxos, in the spring of b. o. 501 ; 
but before they reached the island, they be- 
gan to quarrel, and Megabates, in order to 
thwart the undertaking, informed the Nax- 
ians, who were not aware of their danger, 
of what was going on. The Naxians ac- 
cordingly made all preparations to sustain a 
siege. Aristagoras and Megabates with their 
forces lay before the town for four months, 
during which no progress was made, while 
all the money which they had received for 
the expedition was exhausted, and the arma- 
ment was obliged to return to Asia. Aris- 
tagoras feared Darius and Artaphernes, as 
he was unable to make good his promise. 
Megabates also cnliiinniated Aristagoras, 
whom fear and shame drove to revolt. 
While he was maturing his plan, there came , 
a messenger from llistiu;us, who was still i 
detained at Susa, requesting Aristagoras to 
rise against Persia. This strengthened his 
resolution. At his instigation the tyrants in ■ 
the Greek armament which had gone to 
My us after the failure of the Naxian expe- 
dition were arrested, and a democratical 
form of government was instituted in all the 
Ionian cities, including Miletus. In order to 
strengthen himself against Persia by alliances 
with the Greeks of Europe, Aristagoras 
went in b. c. 500 to Sparta to solicit the aid 
of King Cleomenes I. Herodotus says that 
Aristagoras took with him a map of the 
world, to show to the king the positionrof 
the Persian empire, and the route to Susa. 
Herodotus describes this map, the earliest of j 
which we have any record, as a copper tablet 
<on which the earth, all the seas, and all the 1 
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rivers were engraved. Aristagoras meeting 
with no success at Sparta went to Athens. 
The Athenians had been provoked by the 
demand of Artaphernes to receive back their 
exiled tyrant Hippias, and they hoiHd to 
strengthen their own freedom by protecting 
that of the lonians : accordingly, they sent 
twenty ships to Asia, which were joined by 
five triremes of the Eretrians. On the arrival 
of the allies in Asia in b. c. 499, Aristagoras 
sent them against Sardes, but he himself 
remained at Miletus. Sardes was taken 
and burned, but the Greeks were obliged to 
retreat to Ephesus, where they were over- 
taken and defeated by the Persians. Here- 
upon the Athenians returned home, notwith- 
standing the entreaties of Aristagoras. The 
lonians, who had gone too far to hope for 
pardon, tried to gain over to their side as 
many of the Greek towns as they could. 
Pyzantium and many other places on the 
Propontis and the Hellespont declared for 
them, and also the greater part of Caria, and 
the island of (Cyprus. But Gyprus and many 
of the revolted states were reduced by the 
Persians in n. c. 498, and Aristagoras, in 
despair at the progress of the enemy, assem- 
bled the principal men who had revolted witli 
him, and proposed to emigrate with them 
either to Sardinia or Myreinus in 'J’hrace. 
He could not prevail on all his friends to 
join him ; but after liaving given the govern- 
ment of Miletus to Pythagoras, a distin- 
guished Milesian, he emigrated to Myreinus 
with those who chose to follow him. Soon 
after his arrival there, apparently in n.c. 497, 
he laid siege to a place called Ennea Hodoi 
(the Nine Ways), ( Errea *05o/, afterwards 
Amphipolis), but he and his men were cut 
off by the Edonians, a 'riiracian tribe. The 
ambition or rashness of Aristagoras and the 
burning of Sardes were the immediate cause 
of the invasion of Greece by Darius. (Hero- 
dotus, V. 30—38., 49 — 51., 55., 97—100., 
124 — 126. ; Thucydides, iv. 102. j Diodorus 
Siculus, xii. 68.) L. S. 

ARISTA'GOli AS (comic poet). [Meta- 

GKNE8.] 

ARISTANDER (’AptWai^Spos) of Tel- 
iiissus in Lycia, a celebrated soothsayer, 
who accompanied Alexander on his Asiatic 
expedition, and was consulted by him on all 
important occasions. From iElian we learn 
that he survived Alexander, and when the 
king’s body bad been lying for thirty days 
unburied, Aristander declared that the coun- 
try in which it should be buried would be 
the most prosperous in the world, and w ould 
not be exposed to the ravages of an enemy. 
This declaration of the soothsayer induced 
Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, to have the body 
conveyed to Egypt. Pliny frequently refers 
o an Aristander as the author of a work on 
prodigies, in which many extraordinary oc- 
currences were enumerated, and he may be 
Aristander the soothsayer.of Alexander the 
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Great. (Arrian, Anahctsia, ii. 26., iii. 2., iv. 
4.; Q. Ourtius, iv. 2. 6. 13. 15., v. 4., vii. 7.; 
Plutarcb, Aleorander, 25.; iBlian, Varite His- 
torian xii. 64.; Artemidorus, Oneirocriticay 
i. 31.J iv. 24. ; Pliny, Hist Nat xvii. 38.; 
Elenchus to books viii. x. xiv. xv. and xviii.; 
Lucian, Philopatrisy 21.) L. S. 

ARISTANDER C^piaravSpos), a sculptor 
bom in the island of Paros. Pausanias says 
he made a statue of a female, representing 
Sparta, holding a lyre, which surmounted one 
of the tripods dedicated at Amyclac out of the 
spoil obtained by the Lacedaemonians at the 
battle of .®gospotami. Aristander is sup- 
posed to have lived about the time of this 
victory, which was gained in the fourth year 
of the ninety -third Olympiad, 405 b. c. (Pau- 
sanias, iii. 18.) R.W. jun. 

ARISTARCHUS (*Apl<rTa/)xoOof Athens, 
distinguished himself as a violent oligarch 
during the latter period of the Peloponnesian 
war. On the establishment of the authority 
of the Four Hundred in b.c. 411, Aristarchus 
was one of the leaders of the new govern- 
ment, and made himself most conspicuous 
in his opposition to the democratic party. 
When the counter-revolution broke out, 
Theramenes and Aristarchus went with an 
armed force to Pirocus, to rescue Alexicles, a 
partisan of the Four Hundred, who had been 
taken prisoner in the first outbreak. But 
nothing could quell the insurrection, and the 
oligarchical government was overthrown. 
Aristarchus with others of the leaders took 
to flight ; and he satisfied his revengeful 
spirit by inflicting a considerable injury on 
his country. On leaving Athens he took with 
him some bowmen belonging to -the rudest 
of the barbarians, who were employed in the 
public service, and marched with them to the 
fortress of (EnoiS on the Boeotian frontier, 
which was at the time besieged by the Co- 
rinthians assisted by a body of Boeotian 
volunteers. The Corinthians had laid siege 
to the place to take revenge for the loss 
which a body of their troops had suffered 
on its return from Decelea from the Athenian 
garrison at G]noe. Aristarchus, acting in 
concert with the besiegers, deceived the gar- 
rison of CEnoc by telling them that a treaty 
had just been concluded at Athens with the 
enemy, by which the garrison was bound to 
surrender (Enoe. As Aristarchus was still 
an Athenian general his story was believed, 
(Enoe was abandoned by the garrison, and 
fell into the hands of the Boeotians. About 
four or five years afterwards, at the latest in 
B. c. 406, Aristarchus was justly punished for 
this piece of treachery, by being put to death ; 
hut the circumstances of his execution are not 
stated. (Thucydides, viii. 90. 92. 98. ; Xeno- 
phon, HeUenicay i. 7* § 29. ; Lycurgus, Contra 
Leocratemy p. 164.) L. S. 

ARISTARCHUS Chplaryxos) the Gram- 
marian, was a son of Aristarchus, and a 
native of Samothmee, but he spent the greater 
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part of his life at Alexandria in Egypt, wiiere 
he was educated in the school of Aristo- 
phanes of By zantium. A ristarchus established 
a grammatico-critical school at Alexandria, 
which continued to flourish long after his 
time, both there and at Rome. Ptolemy IV. 
Philopator (b.c. 222 to 205) entrusted him 
with the education of his son Ptolemy V., 
surnamed Epiphanes, (b.c. 205 to 181,) and 
Ptolemy VII., surnamed Physcon, (b.c. 146 
to 117,) is also said to have been a pupil 
of Aristarchus. These statements accord 
with that of Suidas, who says that Aris- 
tarchus lived about b.c. 156, in the reign 
of Ptolemy VI. Philometor. Suidas reckons 
the number of his pupils to have been forty. 
In the reign of Ptolemy Physcon, a cruel 
monster, the scholars of Alexandria, who 
had hitherto enjoyed an honourable po- 
sition, were ill-treated, and several of them 
quitted the place. One of these was Aris- 
tarchus, who, although he was already at an 
advanced age, went to Cyprus. His great 
opponent among his contemporaries was 
Crates of Mallus, who had founded a gram- 
matical school at Pergamus, and was little 
inferior to Aristarchus in learning and critical 
skill. Some time after his arrival in Cyprus 
Aristarchus was attacked by dropsy, which 
determined him to put an end to his life. Ho 
died at the age of seventy -two of voluntary 
starvation. He left two sons, Aristagoras 
and Aristarchus, who are likewise called 
grammarians, but are •hot known to have 
written anything. 

This is all that we know of a man whom 
the ancients almost unanimously declare to 
have been the first of grammarians, and 
whose influence upon some portions of Greek 
literature is felt to the present day. His life 
was devoted to the critical study and eluci- 
dation of the ancient Greek writers, especially 
the poets, Homer, Pindar, Archilochus, 
iEschylus, Sophocles, Aristophanes, and Ion. 
With these studies he combined that of 
grammar, the technical part of which re- 
ceived its first development from Aristarchus. 
The results of his studies were preserved in 
his numerous commentaries ((nropivitfAara)y 
which Suidas says amounted to upwards of 
eight hundred, and in several grammatical 
works. The most important of his gram- 
matical works was “ On Analogy ” (Ilepl ’Ai^a- 
Aoyfar), which, as we learn from A. Gellius, 
was opposed by Crates of Mallus in a work 
entitled “ On Anomaly ” (Uepl *Ava>gaAfar). 
Only a few fragments of the work “ On Ana- 
logy ” have come down to us ; and not one of 
his works has been preserved complete. All 
that is extant consists of isolated statements 
preserved in the later scholia, the authors of 
which made great use of the commentaries ot 
Aristarchus. But these fragmentary remarks 
are scarcely sufficient to give us an adequate 
notion of his wonderful activity, his extensive 
learning, and his strict critical principles* 
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What he did for Homer was of greater 
importance than the labours of any other 
scholar, either ancient or modern ; and it is 
now universally admitted that the Iliad and 
Odyssey owe their present form and di- 
vision, each into twenty-four rhapsodies, 
mainly to Aristarchus. His merits in regard 
to these two poems could not be fully appre- 
ciated until the discovery of the Venetian 
scholia on the Iliad, which were first pub- 
lished by Villoison in 1788. From these 
scholia, compared with the commentary of 
Eustathius, we see that it was the great object 
of Aristarchus to establish a critically correct 
text of the Homeric poems, and that he re- 
moved with great care and critical sagacity 
all interpolations that in the course of time 
had crept into the text. Suspected lines were 
marked by him with an obelus, and those 
which he thought particularly beautiful with 
an asterisk. By this process he established 
a text, which was the foundation of all sub- 
sequent editions, and from the time that 
F. A. Wolf pointed out the value of that text, 
many critics have laboured at its restor- 
ation. The great importance which the 
ancients themselves attached to the edition of 
Aristarchus is sufficiently attested by the fact 
that other grammarians, such as Callistratus, 
Aristonicus, Didymus, and Ptolemy of As- 
calon wrote separate works upon it, which 
have unfortunately perished. 

But it was not only as a verbal critic that 
Aristarchus treated the Homeric poems : the 
explanation of the text, for which scarcely 
anything had been done up to his time, en- 
gaged his attention. His explanations were 
not mere glosses or verbal explanations, but 
he discussed subjects of geography, mytho- 
logy, and others that threw light on these 
venerable poems. The metre and prosody 
also were explained, and according to some 
accounts it was Aristarchus who used accents 
in his edition of the Homeric poems, though 
the invention of them is usually ascribed to 
Aristophanes of Byzantium. The question 
as to whether the Homeric poems were really 
of that antiquity which is commonly ascribed 
to them, and whether the author was really 
an historical personage, seems never to have 
occurred to Aristarchus. 

We cannot speak with the same precision 
of the merits of Aristarchus in regard to the 
other poets on whose works he commented, 
though there can be little doubt that his 
labours here also were valuable. But the 
fragments of his other commentaries are 
neither so numerous, nor have they been 
di cussed in modern times with the same care 
as his labours upon Homer. There were, 
it is true, opinions and criticisms of Aris- 
tarchus which were opposed by other critics, 
and Athenceus preferred Athenocles of Cy- 
zicus to Aristarchus, but these are excep- 
tions, and general opinion assigned to him 
the first place among the critics of antiquity. 


(Ch. L. Matthesius, Disputatio de Aristarcho 
Grammatico^ Jena, 172.5, 4to. ; Villoison, Pro- 
legomena ad Homeri Iliad, p. 26, &c., Ad 
Apollonii Lexic. Homeric, p. xv, &c. ; F. A. 
Wolf, Prolegomena ad Homerum^ p. ccxvi, 
&c. ; K. Lehrs, De Aristarchi Studiis Ho- 
mericis^ Kbnigsberg, 1833, 8vo.) L. S. 

ARISTARCHUS ('Aplo’rapxos') of Samos, 
an astronomer whose name is preserved by one 
remaining book containing one true method, 
and by a report that he maintained the motion 
of the earth. The book, on which Pappus has 
left a commentary, is entitled Ilepl MfyeOwu 
Hal *Avo(rTnp-AruVf “ On the Magnitudes and 
Distances,” i.e. of the sun and moon. The 
method proves that Aristarchus had a correct 
idea of the cause of the moon’s phases. When 
the moon appears exactly halved (or, to use 
a learned word which seems to be reserved 
for this occasion, dichotomized), the line join- 
ing the eye and the moon’s centre is at right 
angles to that joining the centres of the sun 
and moon. In the triangle EMS, then, 
(E the spectator’s eye, M the moon’s centre, 

S the sun’s centre) the angle EMS is a right 
angle, and the angle MES is that known by 
the name of the elongation of the moon from 
the sun, and can be measured at any time 
when both luminaries are above the horizon. 
Hence, two angles of the triangle being 
know'n, the triangle can be constructed in 
species, and the ratio of the distances of the 
sun and moon from the eye can be found. 

The time when Aristarchus lived is known 
from the mention of him by Plutarch, who 
says (in his book on the appearance of the 
moon) that Cleanthes (the successor of Zeno) 
thought Aristarchus guilty of impiety for 
“ moving the hearth (iarla) of the universe,” 
and by Ptolemy, who quotes ft*om Hipparchus 
an observation of the solstice of the second year 
of the 1 2 5 th Olympiad by Aristarchus. Hence 
it appears that Aristarchus was alive b.c. 279, 
and probably from twenty to thirty years 
later. Nothing whatever is known of his 
life. Vitruvius makes him the inventor of 
the scapke, a dial in which the style throws 
its shadow on a hemisphere whose centre is 
the top of the style; and also of another 
which he calls “ discus in planitia.” Cen- 
sorinus attributes to Aristarchus the inven- 
tion of the “ annus magnus,” a period of two 
thousand four hundred and eighty-four years. * 

In the application of his excellent idea on 
the distances of the sun and moon, Aristarchus 
was not very fortunate, as his means of 
measurement did not enable him to get the 
elongation correctly. Accordingly, he makes 
the sun’s distance only about twenty times 
that of the moon, instead of about four 
hundred times, as it should be. His result, 
even on his own data, is not so accurate as it 
might have been made from a ruler and 
compasses; and he appears to have had 
no idea whatever of any ’ trigonometrical 
tabic or wocess. His roftno’?*? Am Cl TH'iTTT rtTi -ri- Trt- A 
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diameters of the luminaries are very inaccu- 
rate, as given in his own work; though 
Archimedes attributes to him much more 
exact values than liis own. 

That Aristarchus did attribute motion to 
the earth is confirmed by Archimedes and 
Sextus Empiricus, as well as by Plutarch. 
It seems also that he maintained both the 
annual and the diurnal motion. But his own 
work does not allude to this opinion, nor does 
Ptolemy take any notice of his advocacy of 
it. The (k)peniicans and their opponents of 
the seventeenth century always considered 
the doctrine of Copernicus as a revival of 
that of Philolaus and Aristarchus. 

The editions of Aristarchus are — 1. In 
Latin, by George Valla, Venice, 1498, fol., 
in a volume containing the “Logica”of Nice- 
phorus, and other matters. 2. In Latin, 
by (^ommandine, with the Commentary of 
Pappus, Pesaro, 1572. 3. In Greek and 

Latin, with the Commentary of Pappus, 
by Wallis, Oxford, 1G88, reprinted in 
the third volume of his works, Oxford, 
1699. There is a French translation of 
Aristarchus “ On the Magnitude and Dis- 
tances of the Sun and Moon,” by Fortia 
d’Urban, Paris, 1823, 8vo. This translation 
had previously appeared at Paris in 1810, with 
the Greek text, by Fortia d’ Urban ; the Greek 
text and the scholia are described as amended 
by the aid of some MSS. This work is 
entitled “ Histoire d’Aristarque de Samos, 
suivie de la Traduction de son Ouvrage sur les 
Distances du Soleil de la Lune,” &c. For the 
treatise entitled “Systeina Mundi,” which 
Roberval wrote under the name of Aristar- 
chus, see Roberval. (Fabricius, Bibliotheca 
Grteca, vol. iv. 18. ; Delambre, Hist, cfe VAs^ 
tronomie Ancienne.) A. De M. 

ARISTARCHUS (’Aplo-TopxoOi ^ Spar- 
tan, who succeeded, in b. c. 400, Cleander as 
harmostes of Byzantium. The Greeks, who 
had returned under Xenophon from their ex- 
pedition with Cyrus against his brother Ar- 
taxerxes II., were at the time encamped in 
the neighbourhood of Byzantium. Cleander 
had received the Greeks kindly, and taken 
care of those whose health was impaired ; 
and about four hundred of them had settled 
in Byzantium. When Aristarchus arrived, 
he sold all these four hundred as slaves, ac- 
cording to the orders he received from Ana- 
xibius tlie Spartan admiral, whom he had met 
at Cyzicus. This was done with a view to 
gain the favour of the Persian satrap Phar- 
nabazus ; for the Greeks intended to return 
to Asia, and would have ravaged his satrapy. 
Aristarchus, being bribed by the satrap, com- 
pelled the Greeks to march into the Thracian 
Chersonesus. But Aristarchus still continued 
to annoy them, especially in the neighbourhood 

of Periuthus, wVvicH he did not allo-w them to 
enter. (Xenophon, Anabasis^ vii. c. 2, 3. 6.) 

L.8. 

ARISTA'RETE, the daughter and 
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pupil of the painter Nearchus, was also dis- 
tinguished as a painter : she was celebrated 
for a picture of iEsculapius. Her time is not 
known. (Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxv. 11. 40.) 

R. N. W. 

ARPSTEAS. The name of this artist, 
associated with that of Papias, is found on 
two marble {nero antico) statues of centaurs, 
which were formerly in the Furietti palace, 
but are now in the museum of the Capitol at 
Rome. These sculptors were natives of 
Aphrodisium in Cyprus. Their date is un- 
known, but Winckelmann, judging by the 
style of execution of the works above men- 
tioned, supposes they lived about the time of 
Hadrian, in the second century of our mra. 
{Museum Capilolinum ; Winckelmann, Sforia 
delle Arti di Disegno, ii. 319, &c.) R.W. jun. 

AlirSTEAS (’Ap/(7T6ay). Josephus, Epi- 
phanius, and others call him ARISTAE US 
{'ApiaTalos), but in the work which bears his 
name he is called Aristeas. He seems to 
have been a Cyprian by birth, and to have 
held a high place at the court of Ptolemy 
Pliiladelphus, king of Egypt. Josephus calls 
him one of the king’s great friends, and 
Jerom says that he was “ one of the king’s 
body-guard ; ” but Jerom seems to have con- 
founded him with another person named 
Andreas. There is extant a work which is 
generally entitled “the History of the Seventy 
Interpreters.” It is a letter in Greek which 
professes to be written by Aristeas to his 
brother Philocrates. This letter, in which 
Aristeas merely describes* himself as being 
highly esteemed by Ptolemy Pliiladelphus, 
contains an account of a translation which 
was made of the “Jewish law,” that is, 
the Pentateuch, and not, as is commonly 
stated, of all the Old Testament, by the com- 
mand of Ptolemy Philadclphus. The story 
of Aristeas is very generally given with 
great inaccuracy ; the following account is 
extracted from the letter itself. 

Ptolemy Philadelplius was fonning a vast 
ibrary at Alexandria (b. c. 273), and he 
entrusted the formation of this library to 
Demetrius Phalereus. Demetrius in a con- 
versation which he held with Ptolemy in 
the presence, of Aristeas, told the king that 
he had heard that a copy of the Jewish laws 
deserved a place in his library, but that it 
would be requisite to translate them, as they 
were written in the peculiar language of the 
Jews, “ which,” said Demetrius, “ is ge- 
nerally considered to he Syriac, but this is a 
mistake.” The king determined to write to 
Ihe Jewish high -priest on the subject. But 
at the suggestion of Aristeas, as a pre- 
liminary step, he purchased the freedom of 
all the Jews in his dominions who had been 
taken captive by his father or himself. They 
amounted to more than a hundred thousand, 
and the king paid six hundred and sixty 
talents altogether, lie gave twenty drachmsB 

for each slave to their several masters^ 
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He then sent Aristeas and Andreas the com- 
mander of the royal body-guard, with mag- 
nificent presents, and a letter to Eleazar th^e 
Jewish high-priest, in which he requested 
Eleazar to send to Alexandria seventy-two 
interpreters, six elders from each tribe, that 
their number might give authority to the 
work. The seventy-two elders were sent 
Their names are given in the letter. They 
were well versed in both the Hebrew and 
Greek language. They brought a copy of 
the law consisting of “ different parchments, 
in which the law was written in gold in the 
Jewish letters ” (p. 790. D. ed. Gallan- 
dius). The king when he saw the work 
bent down in reverence before it about 
seven times, and wept from joy ; and as 
about this time he had gained a naval victory 
over Antigonus, he said that the day of their 
arrival should be observed during his life 
as a holy day, and he invited them to a rich 
banquet the same day. During seven days, 
he entertained them at similar banquets, pro- 
posing to them questions which they an- 
swered with great wisdom. Three days 
after these ban<iuets, Demetrius took them 
to an island, which from the description was 
Pharos, in the harbour of Alexandria, but 
the name is not stated in the letter. Here 
they were lodged all together in a magnificent 
house, near the shore, far from all noise and 
tumult. They laboured every day at the 
translation till the ninth hour, that is, till 
three o’clock in the afternoon, and they 
finished their work in seventy -two days. 
The translation was made in this manner. 
The elders consulted together as to the mean- 
ing of a passage, and when they had fixed 
upon the translation, , Demetrius wrote it 
down. When the work was ended, Deme- 
trius summoned the Jews and their heads to 
the house where the interpreters had lodged, 
and read to them the translation. They 
approved of it. Gurscs were pronounced 
upon all who should venture to add or take 
anything from it. The Jews requested per- 
mission of Demetrius to take a copy of the 
translation. The king received it with re- 
verence, and ordered it to be carefully pre- 
served, and after inviting the interpreters to 
come and visit him frequently, he sent them 
home with ample gifts both for themselves 
and Eleazar. This and no more is the sum 
of the story of Aristeas. The letter of 
Aristeas was first published in the original 
Greek, with a Latin translation, by Simon 
Schardius, 8vo. Basle, 1561. The best 
edition is given by Gallandius, in his “ Bib- 
liotheca Veterum Patrum,” tom. ii. p. 771 — 
624, It is founded chiefly on the Oxford 
edition of 1692, 8vo. ; but Gallandius has 
also made use of the edition by Fabricius, 
which is appended to Ilavercamp’s edition of 

Josephus, and of those by llody and Van Dale. 

The story of Aristeas is repeated with 

rarious degrees of diflerence by the following 
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ancient fathers and writers. Aristobulus, who 
is supposed to be a Jewish philosopher, apud 
Eusebium, Prcpparatio EvangcUcay lib. xiii, c. 
12. p. 664. Paris, 1628; Philo- Judaeus, De 
Vita Mosia^ lib. ii. in tom. ii. p. 657, &c., 
Paris, 1640; Josephus, Preface to the Jewish 
Antiquities^ § 3. tom. i. p. 2. ed. of Haver- 
camp, Amsterdam, 1726., lib. xii, c. 2.; Jo- 
sephus, Contra Apionem, lib. ii. tom. ii. p. 472.; 
Justin Martyr, Cohortatio ad Griccosy § 13., 
Apologia, 1. § 31 ., Dialogus cum Tryphone 
Judmo, § 71. Paris, 1742 ; Irenaeus, Ad- 
versus Hcereses, iii. 21. al. 25. § 50.; Clement of 
Alexandria, Stromata, 1. 22. tom. i. p. 409., 
Oxford, 17i5 ; Tertullian, Apologetic, c. 18.; 
Anatolius Alexandrinus, Liher de Paschate, 
apud Eusebium, Histor, Eccles, vii. 32.; 
Eusebius of Ctrsarea, Praparat. Evangel. 
viii. 1., Chronicon, ad annum 1734 ; Cyril 
of Jerusalem, Cutechesis, iv. 34.; Hilary of 
Poitiers, Prologus ad LihrumPsalmorum, § 8., 
Psalm IT. § 2., and Psalm CX Vlll, Litt, xvi. 
§ 16. ; Epiphanius, DeMensiiris et Ponderibus, 
c. 3 — 11., Paris, 1622.; Jerom, iVtf/af. in Pen- 
tateuchum, cd. Verona, 1738, tom. ix. p.3.,Pm'- 
fat. inLibrum Hebraic, QueestUmum in Genesim, 
tom. iii. p. 303. ; Augustin, l)e Civitate Dei, 
xviii. 42, 43.; Chrysostom, Orut, I, adversus 
Judaos, Paris, 1718, tom. i. p. 595.; Jlomil, 
IV. in Genesim, tom. iv. p. 25.; Theodoret, 
PraJ'at. ad Psalmos, Paris, 1(542, tom. i, 
p. 396.; Auctor Synopseos Scripturic Sacra?, 
printed among the works of Athanasius, 
Paris, 1698, tom. ii. p. 203.; Cosmas Aigyp- 
tius, in the “ (k>llectio Patrum Gnccorum,” 
published by Montfaucon, Paris, 1706, tom. 
ii. p. 344.; Joannes Malala, Chronoyr. viii. 1., 
Venice, 1733, p. 83.; Chronicon Paschale, 
p. 172, Paris, 1688; Georgius Syncellus, 
Chronograph., Venice, 1729, p. 21(5, 217.; 
Georgius C’edrenus, Historiarum Compendium, 
Venice, 1729, tom. i. p. 132.; Joannes Zonarus, 
Annales, iv. 16. All these passages in the 
original Greek and Latin are collected in an 
appendix to the letter of Aristeas by Gallan- 
dius in his ^^Bibliotheca,” and also in the 
Oxford edition of 1692. 

Although all these writers derive their 
account from the letter of Aristeas, they not 
only differ from him more or less, but they 
also disagree among themselves. The an- 
tiquity of the letter is shown by its being 
quoted by Philo and Josephus. As to Aris- 
tobulus, if, us some suppose, be lived in the 
reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, he was con- 
temporary with Aristeas. Others place him 
later, and some are of opinion that the frag- 
ments from Aristobulus quoted by Eusebius 
were forged in the first century of the 
Christian sera. He speaks briefly of the 
interpretation of the Hebrew Scriptures 
made by order of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
under the superintendence of Demetrius, 
but he does not mention Aristeas by name. 
Josephus professes to derive his account 

from Aristeas, and he has inserted in his 
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“Jewish Antiquities,” the various letters 
which were written on the subject ; but his 
edition of these documents differs materially 
from the copy which is found in the work of 
Aristeas, as it is now extant. Justin Martyr 
says that Ptolemy built separate cells for 
each of the seventy -two interpreters ; that 
they were prevented from holding any inter- 
course together, and yet their separate trans- 
lations agreed without the difference of a 
word. Kpiphanius differs most of all from 
Aristeas, and every one else. He gives the 
story that the interpreters were shut up by 
twos in a cell. None of these fables are 
found in the work of Aristeas. Eusebius has 
exti^cted the greater part of the letter, and 
his story agrees most of all with that which 
is found in the copy of the letter now extant. 
There is no reason to doubt that we have 
now the original letter ascribed to Aristeas. 

The genuineness and authenticity of this 
letter were unanimously believed by the 
ancient church, nor were they called in ques- 
tion till the seventeenth century. From 
this date the general opinion has been that 
the letter attributed to Aristeas is a forgery, 
and that it is the work of an Alexandrine 
Jew, who lived before the time of Christ, 
and whose object in forging the letter was to 
give authority to the Greek version, which 
was in use among the Hellenistic Jews. An 
examination of the Septuagint version is 
sufficient to show that it was made by different 
persons, and probably at different times. 
Even if the story of Aristeas is true, it ap- 
pears from the letter itself that the Pentateuch 
alone was translated by order of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. Josephus expressly declares 
that only the law ” was translated in the 
time of Philadelphus, and such was the 
opinion of the learned in the time of Jerom. 
(Jerom, In Ezec, v. 1 2., xvi. 1 3.> There seems 
to be no such excessive improbability in the 
story of the letter, if adopted up to a certain 
point, that the Pentateuch was translated into 
Greek by order of Ptolemy Philadelphus for 
his library, and that he invited Jews from 
Judsea who were learned in Hebrew to assist 
the Alexandrine Jews, who knew Greek well, 
but Hebrew imperfectly. But the common 
opinion seems now to be that the version of 
the Pentateuch was made by the Alexandrine 
Jews for their own use about n. c. 285, during 
the reign of Ptolemy Soter. Under any 
supposition it is probable that this version 
was called “ the Septuagint,” because it was 
approved by the Sanhedrim, or council of 
seventy, of the Alexandrine Jews. The 
other books of the Old Testament were ex- 
tant in Greek two centuries before the birth 
of Christ. 

The letter has given rise to a great number 
of works. The truth of the story of Aristeas 
is maintained by Isaac Voss, “ De Septuaginta 
Interpretibus,” Hague, 4 to, 1661, and “Ap- 
pendix ad Librum de LXX. Interpretibus,” 
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Hague, 4to., 1663 ; by Walton, “ Biblia Sacra 
Polyglotta. Prolegomena,” ix. p. 65, ed. 1657, 
London, fol. ; by Whiston, in the Appendix 
to his work on “ The Literal Accomplishment 
of Scripture Prophecies,” London, 1724, 8vo.; 
by Brett, in his “ Dissertation on the Septua- 
gint,” published in Bishop Watson’s collec- 
tion of theological tracts, vol. iii. p. 20, 
&c. ; and by Masch, in his preface to the 
“ Bibliotheca Sacra ” of Le Long, part ii, 
vol. ii. p. 10., where some other works in 
defence of the story are mentioned. Its truth 
is denied by Antonius Van Dale, “ Disser- 
tatio super Aristeam de LXX. Interpretibus,” 
4to., Amsterdam, 1705; and by Hody, “De 
Bibliorum Textibus Originalibus, &c. Libri 
IV.,” fol., Oxford, 1705. This work of 
Hody, which is still one of the best books on 
the subject, contains a dissertation “ Contra 
Historiam I. 1 XX. Interpretum Aristese Nomine 
inseriptam,” which had been published sepa- 
ratel}' in 8vo., Oxford, 1685, but this new 
edition of it contains an answer to Isaac Voss. 
Both Hody’s and Van Dale’s works contain 
an edition of the letter of Aristeas. Among 
the other refutations which are extant, the 
Dissertatio de I^XX. Interpretibus ” of 
Cellarius should be consulted. It is printed in 
his “ Dissertationes Academiem,” 8vo., Leip- 
zig, 1712. De Historia LXX, 

vel LXXII. Interpretumy qua: Aristeec Nomine 
circumfertur. This treatise is inserted by 
Gallandius in the Prolegomena to his “ Biblio- 
theca,” tom. ii. p. 59 — 64. ; Fabricius, Biblio- 
theca Graca, ed. Harles,wl. iii. p. 658, &c.) 

C. J. S. 

A RTS TEAS ( ’Apto-reas), a native of 
Proconn E sus, an island in the Propontis, 
was the son of Caystrobius, according to 
Herodotus ; of Democharis, according to 
others. Upon the authority of Suidas, he 
may be supposed to have lived in the 
time of Creesus and the first Cyrus in 
the sixth century before Christ. Tatian 
says that he was anterior to Homer, and 
others again represent him as the teacher 
and a contemporary of Homer. Some of the 
ancient writers regarded Aristeas as a ma- 
gician, whose soul could enter or leave the 
body whenever it pleased. Herodotus tells 
the following story about Aristeas, which he 
heard from the inhabitants of Proconnesus 
and Cyzicus. Aristeas entered one day into 
the shop of a fuller, and died there: the 
owner of the shop, having shut the doors, 
went to announce the event to the family of 
Aristeas; but a citizen of Cyzicus, who had 
just arrived at Proconnesus, said that he had 
met Aristeas on the road to Cyzicus, and had 
conversed with him. His relatives went to 
the shop, and when the doors were opened, 
Aristeas was not found either dead or alive. 
Seven years afterwards he re-appeared at 
Proconnesus, and wrote the poem “ which is 
now called by the Greeks the Arimaspea,”and 
after writing it he disappeai'ed a second time. 
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The inhabitants of Metapontum, a town in 
Magna Griecia, told Herodotus that Aristeas 
appeared in their country three hundred and 
forty years after this second disappearance, 
and ordered them to erect an altar to 
Apollo, and to place near the altar of 
the god a statue of himself. He told them 
at the same time that Metapontum was 
the only city in Magna Graccia where 
Apollo had already appeared, and that he, 
who was now Aristeas, had accompanied 
the god in his visit, under the form of a 
raven. After saying this he disappeared. 
The inhabitants of Metapontum, after con- 
sulting the oracle of Delphi, complied with 
the order, and a statue with the name of 
Aristeas was to be seen in the time of Hero- 
dotus by the side of a statue of Apollo in the 
public place of Metapontum. Herodotus gives 
no date for the existence or these various 
appearances of Aristeas, and Tzetzes, in 
copying his account, misrepresents it by say- 
ing that Aristeas re-appeared at Metapontum 
in the time of Herodotus. 

Aristeas wrote an epic poem in three books, 
of which the title was tA ’Aptjuao*ir€ta. Six 
verses of this poem arc preserved by Longi- 
nus (^De Suhlim. x. 4.), and six by Tzetzes 
in his “ Historiarura Variarum Chiliades” 
(CAi7. vii. 686, &c.). From the geographical 
statements which Herodotus (iv. 13.) and 
Aulus Gellius (Noctes Attic(P, ix. 4.) have 
extracted from the poem, it appears that it 
contained geographical details of the countries 
north and east of the Euxine, but it is gener- 
ally represented as being an account of the 
war between the Arimaspi, a people with one 
eye, (“ Arima ” in the Scythian language 
meant “ one,”) and the Grypes, “ the 
guardians of the mines of gold.” The work 
seems to have been regarded in ancient times 
as a source of geographical information, but 
Valckenaer in his note upon Herodotus (iv. 
13. 2.) considers, without sufficient foundation 
for the opinion, that Herodotus derived 
much of his account of Scythia from the 
poem of Aristeas. Many of the ancient 
writers mention the “ Arimaspeia ” as the 
work of Aristeas, but Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus {Judicium de Thucydide, 23.) con- 
sidered that Aristeas was not the author of 
the poem. Others, as Aulus Gellius, re- 
garded it as a work full of fabulous stories, 
and of “ things unheard-of and incredible.” 
Suidas also mentions a “ theogony ” in prose, 
composed by Aristeas, and consisting of 
about a thousand lines {trrixoi). Nothing more 
is known of it. The following writers, among 
others, make mention of Aristeas. Their 
accounts are in many respects dissimilar. 
(Herodotus, iv. 13 — 16. j Pausanias, i. 24., 
v. 7.; Pliny, Hist. Nat, vii. 2., vii. 62. (53.); 
Suidas, *Apurr4a$ ; Tzetzes, ChUiades, ii. 
723 — 740. ; Plutarch, Bomulus, 28. (al. 27.); 
Strabo, i. p. 21. s. 40. A.,xiii. p. 589. s. 881. A. ; 
AthensBus, xiii. p. 605. C.; Origen, Contra 
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Celsum, iii. p. 463. ; Athenagoras, Legatio pro 
ChristianiSf p. 28. ; Apollonius Dyscolus, 
Hist. Comment, c. 2. ; Ger. John Voss, De 
HisWricis Grcecis, lib. i. c. i. p. 6., lib. iv. c. 2. ; 
Huet, Demonstratio EvangelicUy Propositio IX. 
c. vi., fol., Paris, 1679.) C. J. S. 

ARISTE'NUS or ARISTPNUS, 
ALE'XIUS {*A\4^ios *Api(rr7iv6s)y nomo- 
phylax and oBConoinus of the church of Con- 
stantinople, lived in the twelfth century. In 
1166 he was present at the synod of Con- 
stantinople and made himself remarkable by 
his dispute with Nicephorus, the patriarch of 
Jerusalem. Aristeniis is said to have written 
a “ Synopsis Canon um,” which has been 
published by Voellus and Justellus in the 
second volume of their “ Jlibliotheca Cano- 
nica;” but the general opinion is that he 
is not the author of this Synopsis, which 
seems to belong to an earlier century than 
that of Aristenus. However, Aristenus lias 
written scholia to this Synopsis as well as 
to other canons, which, with the scholia of 
John Zonaras and Theodore Balsam o, have 
been published by Beveridge in the first 
volume of his “ Pandect® Canonum SS. 
Apostolorum,” p. 1, &c. The Synopsis above 
mentioned was also published with a Latin 
translation by Beveridge, and forms an un- 
paged appendix to the first part of the second 
volume of the “ Pandect® Canonum : ” its 
title is “ Alexii Aristini Epistolarum, qu® 
dicuntur Canonic®, Synopsis.” {Prolegomena 
to Beveridge, Pandectee Canonum SS, Apos- 
tolorum ; Fabricius, Bihlioih. Grceca, xi. 280, 
281. ; Cave, Hist Litcrar. ii. 238.) W. P. 

ARISTEUS {*Apl(rr€v5) according to 
Thucydides, or ARPSTEAS {'Apior4as') ac- 
cording to Herodotus, was a Corinthian and 
son of Adeimantus. He commanded the 
force which was sent by Corinth to support 
Potid®a in its revolt from Athens towards 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, 
B. c. 432. Aristeus had always held a con- 
nection with Potid®a. The force, amount- 
ing in all to sixteen hundred heavy-armed 
and four hundred light troops, consisted 
mainly of Corinthians who volunteered their 
services chiefly from friendship for Aristeus. 
He reached Potidrea in forty days after the re- 
volt began : and on his arrival he was chosen 
commander of all the infantry by the Poti- 
d®ans and their Peloponnesian allies. A 
battle was fought near the walls of the town 
between the Potid®an army and the Athe- 
nians under Callias. Aristeus, with the 
body under his command, routed the di- 
vision which was opposed to him, and pur- 
sued them to a considerable distance. But 
on his return from the pursuit he found that 
the rest of the Potid®an army had been de- 
feated by the Athenians, and driven into 
Potid®a. Forming his troops into the 
smallest possible space, he forced his way 
into Potid®a, with very little loss, but with 
great difficulty. Potid®a was soon blockaded 
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both by sea and land. Aristeus advised all 
the garrison except five hundred to watch 
for a favourable wind and quit the town, in 
order that the provisions might last longer. 
He was willing to be one of those who re- 
mained to defend the town. The Potidaeans 
would not adopt his advice, and Aristeus, 
considering that he could best serve them 
if he were out of Potidaea, contrived to elude 
the Athenian guardships and to effect his 
escape by sea. He stayed in Chalcidicc 
some time, annoying the Athenian allies, and 
endeavouring to obtain aid from the Pelo- 
ponnesus for Potidica. In the second year 
of the Peh)ponnesian war, u. c. 430, Aristeus 
accompanied some Lacedaemonians on an em- 
bassy to Artaxerxes 1., king of Persia. The 
object of their journey was to obtain from 
the Persian king a supply of money, and to 
form a league with him. On their road to 
the Hellespont they went to Thrace, with the 
intention of soliciting Sitalces, the Odrysian 
king, to abandon the Ather.ian alliance, and 
march an army to Potidiea. But some 
Athenian ambassadors who happened to be 
at the court of Sitalces, persuaded Sadocus, 
the sou of Sitalces, who had lately been made 
an Athenian citizen, to deliver up Aristeus 
and the other ambassadors into their hands. 
The ambassadors were overtaken at Bisanthe 
as they were about to cross the Hellespont. 
They were conveyed to Athens, and the 
Athenians put them all to death on the very 
day of their arrival without any trial, and 
threw them into pits. They took this step 
chiefly from fear of the ability of Aristeus, 
lest he should do them any further injury, if 
his life was spared ; but they alleged as a 
justification of this barbarous act, that the 
Lacedaemonians at the beginning of the war 
had treated in the same manner all the mer- 
chants of Athens and its allies, and even the 
citizens of neutral states, whom they had 
caught about the Peloponnesus. (Thucydides, 
i. 59 — 65., ii. 67. ; Herodotus, vii. 137. ; 
Thirl wall. History of Greece^ iii. 102 — 104. 
162.) C.J. S. 

ARISTPDES ( ’Apto-TelSTjs) was the author 
of certain licentious tales or stories called 
Milesian ( MtXrj/riaKcf), of which Harpo- 
cration ( v. cites the sixth book. 

The period of Aristides is unknown, but he 
preceded the time of Sulla, for his work was 
translated into Latin by L. Cornelius Sisenna, 
a contemporary of Sidla. Sisenna’s version 
is mentioned by Ovid. When Surena defeated 
M. Licinius Crassus at Carrhm, b. c. 53, the 
work of Aristides ( it is not said by Plutarch 
whether the original or the translation) was 
found in the baggage of Rustius, one of the 
officers of Crassus, which gave Surena oc- 
casion to taunt the Romans for carrying such 
loose works as this with them in their 
campaigns. Aristides is the earliest writer 
of Milesian stories who is mentioned. There 
is no direct evidence that he was a native 
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of Miletus, but that rich commercial city 
may have been the scene of his stories, and 
it is a possible inference from an expression 
of Ovid, that he was of Miletus. The general 
character of Milesian stories was licentious 
[Apuleius]. 

An Aristides of Miletus is several times 
cited by Plutarch as a writer on Sicilian and 
Italian affairs ( SiweAued, ’IraXi/cd), and he 
cites the fortieth book of the “ Italica.” 
Plutarch also cites the “ Persica” of Aris- 
tides, but without calling him a Milesian. 
There is no authority for identifying the 
historian with the author of the Milesian 
tales : and it is an absurd conjecture, in the 
absence of direct evidence, to suppose, as 
Vossius does, that an historian who treated 
on grave historical subjects at great length 
should he the author of a lewd book. Nor is 
the conjecture of others more lucky, that 
Aristides published his lewd stories together 
with his history, for the line of Ovid on 
which this opinion is founded has a different 
meaning. ( Plutarch, Crossus, c. 32., Greek 
and Roman Parallels^ c. 1, 2, 3. 5, &c.; Ovid, 
Tristia, ii. 413. 443. ; Vossius, De Historicis 
G rate is.") G. L. 

ARISTI'DES (*Api<rT€l^rt$\ a statuary of 
Greece, and pupil of Polycletus of Sicyon, 
who lived in the latter part of the fifth 
century b. c. He was celebrated, Pliny 
says, for his skill in making chariots ; Qua- 
driga) and Big®. These chariots were, in 
all probability, made for some especial and 
important purpose ; either* to be presented 
as votive offerings to some temple, or to be 
used on particular occasions ; and, being the 
work of an eminent artist, were decorated 
with designs of figures in relief, or enriched 
with foliage or other elaborate ornament. 
It has been supposed that this is the Aristides 
mentioned by Pausanias as having made 
some improvements in the machinery of the 
goal in the stadium at Olympia. (Pliny, Hist, 
Nat. xxxiv. 8. 19. ; Pausanias, vi. 20.) 

R. W. iun. 

ARISTPDES, iE'LIUS (AfAws ’Aptcr- 
T€l5i7s), a distinguished Sophist, the son of 
Eudmmon, was a native of Hadrian! or Ha- 
drianopolis in Bithynia. His name Aristides 
is Greek : iElius is a Roman name which he 
probably adopted. He also assumed the name 
Theodoras, to indicate that he owed his re- 
covery from his long illness to the god .^.scu- 
lapius. He lived in the reigns of Trajan and 
the Antonines. The year of his birth is 
uncertain, but it is fix^ by some modem 
writers at a. d. 129, and by others at a. d. 
117. His father is called a philosopher and 
priest. He studied rhetoric under various 
distinguished masters; under Polemon at 
Smyrna, Herodes Atticus at Athens, and 
Aristocles at Pergamus, but chiefly under 
Alexander of Cotyamum, whose learning 
he commemorates in an epistle upon his 
death, addressed to the senate and people of 
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Alexander's birth-place. Aristides travelled 
through Asia Minor, Greece, and Egypt to 
the boundaries of Ethiopia. He says that 
he travelled four times through Egypt. Ilis 
various journeys, and his great sufferings 
from an illness of thirteen years’ duration, are 
recorded by himself. He had visions in 
which he saw ^sculapius, Serapis, and Isis, 
from whom he received instructions for his 
health. It was in these dreams or visions 
also that he was urged to the study of elo- 
quence, in which he was so successful that in 
his own judgment he equalled Demosthenes 
and the other great masters of Grecian ora- 
tory ; as a writer he considers himself equal 
to Plato. 

In the year a. d. 175 he had recovered 
from his illness, and was present at the 
Isthmian games, where he pronounced his 
oration to Neptune (Poseidon). It was pro- 
bably in this year that he pronounced his 
Panathcnaic oration also. In A. d. 176 the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius and his son 
Commodus were at Smyrna, and Aris- 
tides exhibited before them his oratorical 
skill ; but it is not certain that the oration 
{SfJLvpvaiKhs Tro\iTiK6s) was delivered on this 
occasion. 

Aristides did not aspire to the power of 
extempore speech, and he described himself 
to the Emperor Marcus Aurelius as one of 
those who did not vomit forth (words), but 
who laboured at accuracy and to please. 
This was said either on the occasion of 
Marcus visiting Smyrna or Athens, but it 
was more probably on the occasion of the visit 
to Athens, where the rhetorician Hadrian as- 
tonished everybody by his readiness at speak- 
ing on any given subject. It is added that 
Aristides also wished to exhibit his oratorieal 
skill before the emperor, but was prevented 
by the jealousy of Herodes Atticus, who then 
held the sophistic throne or chair at Athens. 
Upon this Aristides presented to Herodes a 
Panathcnaic speech which he professed to 
wish to deliver, and Herodes finding it very 
poor, thought he would only disgrace him- 
self by it, and accordingly consented to his 
pronouncing it. But his cunning rival, in- 
stead of this poor affair, pronounced another 
Panathenaic, that which is now extant, and it 
was received with great applause. It appears 
that Aristides enjoyed the favour of Marcus 
Aurelius, for he states that he received a 
letter ff'om Aurelius and nis son Commodus, 
containing many gratifying expressions and 
** immunity” (iT€Aeta),for life in consideration 
of his eloquence. This was probably a 
special grant of the privilege given to various 
professional persons, which is particularly 
described in the life of Antoninus Pius. 
Among other marks of distinction he was ap- 
pointed eirenarch or guardian of the peace for 
a district (vdKuTfAo) of Mysia, by Severus, the 
governor of Asia, by which it is supposed that 
the native place of Aristides is meant. The 
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‘ people of Smyrna also gave him the citizen- 
1 ship of their town and the priesthood of .^scu- 
! lapius, from which circumstance Aristides 
I is sometimes called a Smyrnscan. When 
j Smyrna was visited by an earthquake, a. d. 

I 178, Aristides prevailed upon the Emperor 
AureliuF to restore the city ; and to mark 
their gratitude for this service the people of 
Smyrna erected his statue in bronze near the 
temple of Aesculapius. Wc have his own 
testimony to the crowded audiences which 
his rhetorical displays collected around him: 
the applause was unbounded, and his audience 
was packed so close that nothing but heads 
could be seen. 

This self-satisfied rhetorician survived 
M. Aurelius, who died A. d. 180. He died 
in the reign of Commodus, in the sixtieth 
year of his age, according to some authorities, 
and in the seventieth according to another 
authority. One of his orations (Jlpo(r<p(avri- 
Ttnhs '^^vpva^os) was addressed to Commodus 
after his accession, but it was not delivered 
before him on his entry into Smyrna, as 
the Latin title prefixed to the oration b^y 
Canter states : the oration shows that it 
was addressed to Commodus from a distance. 
There is a sitting statue of Aristides at 
Rome, w'ith an inscription bearing his name, 
but the genuineness of the statue has been 
questioned. Another figure, and in a stand- 
ing posture, which was found in the ruins of 
Herculaneum, and is now in the Museo 
Borbonico, has been called the statue of 
Aristides the Just, but the affected attitude 
and the character of the figure sufficiently 
confute that opinion. It ought to be the 
statue of a rhetorician under the empire, and 
it may be the statue of Ailius Aristides. An 
inscription in honour of Aristides is pre- 
served in the Museum at Verona. 

Fifty-five of the orations or declamations 
of Aristides are extant. Some of them are 
addresses to certain deities, as Poseidon, 
Dionysos, and others. That to Dionysos 
was written in obedience to an order of 
Aesculapius, which Aristides received in a 
dream. He also received orders from AEs- 
culapius in a dream to praise the Asclepiada? ; 
he began the oration in his dream and finished 
it when he awoke. Other declamations are 
in praise of particular cities, as Smyrna, 
Cyzicus, and Rome ('PeSjUT^s iyK<i>p.iov\ which 
is one of the best. The Panathenaicos is an 
imitation of the oration of Isocrates, which 
bears the same title. There is an oration in 
praise of the virtues of M. Aurelius, a subject 
which the orator could more easily spoil than 
exhaust. Other orations have for their 
topics subjects from the republican period of 
Greece, such as advice to i^e Athenians to 
conclude peace with the Lacedaemonians 
after the affair of Pylos, and to send aid to 
Nicias in Sicily. The orator has furnished 
us with the means of estimating his rhetorical 
essays by a comparison with those of tho 
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best period of Grecian eloquence.' His ora- 
tion against Leptines is founded on the same 
matter as the Leptines of Demosthenes, one 
of the best specimens of the great Athenian’s 
power. It is printed in the same volume with 
the edition of the Leptines of Demosthenes, 
by F. A. Wolf, and forms a striking contrast 
by its frigid commonplaces, its laboured 
antitheses, and its wearisome repetitions, with 
the vigorous and practical speech of the great 
master with whom Aristides had the impu- 
dence to enter into competition. 

'As a part of the literary history of the 
period, and as furnishing a few historical 
facts, thi orations of Aristides have some 
value. In other respects the matter is trivial 
and worthless. Being merely literary essays, 
and, with some few exceptions, wanting the 
basis of reality, they are tedious beyond en- 
durance. But even when Aristides handled 
a real topic, his feeble powers were in- 
sufficient to give to it a lasting interest. The 
great earthquake of Smyrna, which desolated 
that flourishing city, is mentioned in the third 
of his Sacred Orations, but it forms the sole 
topic of his letter addressed on the occasion 
to Aurelius and Commodus. After remind- 
ing the emperor that he knew what a place 
Smyrna once was, and that he is now in< 
formed of the calamity that had befallen it, 
the orator proceeds thus : “ All this is 
now in the dust ; that harbour is closed ; the 
beauty of the agora is gone ; the ornaments 
of the streets have disappeared ; the gym- 
nasia with the men and boys are destroyed 
the temples, some are prostrate, some are 
sunk ; and that city, which to look on was 
the fairest of cities, and noted through the 
world for its beauty, is now the most un- 
seemly of sights, a heap of ruins and of dead; 
and the west wind blows over the desolation.” 
On reading these words, says Philostratus, 
Marcus shed tears; but perhaps he was more 
moved by the reality of the calamity than the 
rhetorician’s picture of it, and with his usual 
beneficence he restol'ed Smyrna from its 
ruins. 

The style of Aristides is generally per- 
spicuous, seldom vigorous, always tiresome. 
Even in perspicuity he falls far below De- 
mosthenes in his rival speech, for poverty of 
invention compelled him to labour at ex- 
pression, and labour on words which mean 
little or nothing, can hardly be productive in 
the most skilful hands. 

The “ Six Sacred Discourses ” (*I«pol AcJyot) 
are curious specimens of superstition. The 
disease which afflicted Aristides for thirteen 
years began a. d. 159 ; and these discourses 
are a history of his sufferings, his dreams, 
his supernatural intercourse with .^scula- 
pius, and of the remedies which the god 
prescribed, and of his application of them. 
In the second discourse he says that the god 
^culapius from the first commanded him 
to keep a record of his dreams. The genuine- 
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ness of tliese singular compositions bas been 
doubted, but on no sufficient grounds. They 
are in all respects worthy of Aristides. 

Aristides is also the author of two books on 
Rhetoric Pr}TopiKwu Uepl TIoXitikov 

Kal *A(f)f\ovs A6yov\ or “ On Political and 
Simple Speech.” He takes Demosthenes as 
the pattern of the political, and Xenophon as 
the pattern of the simple. 

The first edition of the orations of Aris- 
tides was by Euphrosinus Boninus, and 
printed by Phil. Giunta, Florence, 1.517, fol. 
It contains only fifty-two orations, all that 
were then known. The Latin version of W. 
Canter was published at Basel, 1566, and with 
the Greek text by P. Stephens, 1604. S. J ebb’s 
edition, in 2 vols. 4to., Oxford, 1722 and 
1730, contains both the Greek text and the 
Latin version, the “ Collectanea Historica 
of Masson,” which traces the life of Aristides 
from his writings with painful minuteness, 
and other matters, ^he edition of W. Din- 
dorf, Leipzig, 1829, 3 vols. 8vo., contains an 
improved text of the orations, and also the 
two books of rhetoric, with the Prolegomena 
attributed to Sopater of Apamea, the scholia 
collected by Reiske and other matters. The 
oration against Leptines was first published 
by J. Morelli, Venice, 1785, 8vo. The ora- 
tion of Aristides against Demosthenes (U^pl 
’AreXelas) was discovered by A. Mai, and 
first published by him in the first' volume of 
his “ Scriptorum Veterum Nova Collectio,” 
Rome, 1825, 4to., with the fragment of 
another oration of Aristides, w’hich is a 
panegyric on water. Both of the orations, 
that against and that for Leptines, have been 
edited by Grauert, Bonn, 1827, 8vo., under 
the title “ MWi Aristidis Declamationes 
licptinece.” It should be observed that the 
name of Aristides is not attached to either of 
these orations in the MSS., but no critic has 
yet doubted that he has a right to both of 
them. The ninth volume of the edition of 
the “ Rhetores Grseci ” of C. Walz contains 
the two books on rhetoric. Photius (Cod. 
246.) has given copious extracts from Aris- 
tides, who was a writer to his taste. (Philos- 
tratus,’ Lives of the Sophists ; Fabricius, 
Bibliotheca Grcec. vi. 12, &c., has given a list 
of the extant works of Aristides and of those 
which are lost.) G. L. 

ARISTPDES (^ApiffTflbris), an Athenian, 
the son of Lysimachus, belonged to the tribe 
itpvKi]) Antiochis and the demus Alopeke. 
It was a disputed point among the later 
Greeks whether he Wta rich or poor: Plu- 
tarch, in opposition to the arguments of 
Demetrius Phalereus, who contends that he 
was in good circumstances, adopts the more 
received opinion of Aristides being poor. 
He was, however, well connected, fof the 
wealthy Callias, the Daiduchus or torch- 
bearer in the Eleusinian rites, was his cousin, 
or at least a kinsman. It does not, however, 
appear that Aristides owed his rise to any 
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thing except his own merits. His sac* 
cessM political career, and his reputation 
for integrity among his countrymen, which 
has been perpetuated to the present day, are 
a signal instance of the power of character 
in a public man. 

The date of the birth of Aristides is not 
known. He was a friend of Cleisthenes, who 
established the Athenian constitution after 
the ejection of the Pisistratidffi (b. c. 510), 
and he attached himself to the aristocratical 
party. His great opponent and rival was 
Themistocles, who belonged to the demo- 
cratic party, Plutarch relates an incident, 
as if it belonged to the earlier part of his life, 
as evidence of the universal opinion of his 
contemporaries of his unliending integrity. 
When a play of iEschylus was exhibiting in 
the theatre, Aristides was present. A pas- 
sage in the play, which Plutarch has quoted, 
describes in vigorous terms the sterling 
honesty of Aniphiaraus^ and as it was pro- 
nounced all eyes were turned on Aristides as 
the person to whom the description was ap- 
plicable. This play, the “ Persae of Aeschy- 
lus, was exhibited n.o, 472, when the reputa- 
tion of Aristides had been long established. 

Being appointed treiisurer or inspector of 
the revenue he exposed the peculations of his 
predecessors in olliee and of others, particu- 
larly Themistocles. In passing his accounts 
he was convicted of peculation himself by 
the contrivance of 'I'hemistocles ; but the 
better part of the citizens became ashamed of 
the affair, the penalty or fine was remitted, and 
Aristides was again chosen to the same office. 
The mode in which he gave the Athenians a 
practical rebuke during his second term of 
office for their former treatment of him, as 
told by Plutarch (c. 4.), seems rather difficult 
to understand. 

On the invasion of Attica by the Persians, 
under Datis and Artaphernes, Aristides 
was one of the ten Athenian commanders, 
among whom Miltiades was the most dis- 
tinguished. Plutarch says that he set the 
example of resigning his day of command to , 
Miltiades, for each general in turn had the j 
command for a day. Herodotus tells the 
story of the generals resigning their com- 
mand to Miltiades in a different way. In 
the great battle of Marathon (b. c. 490), 
Themistocles and Aristides fought in the 
Athenian centre, side by side, in their respec- 
tive tribes, and had to bear the brunt of the 
battle. Herodotus says that the Athenian 
centre was broken and put to flight, and that 
the victory was gained by the two wings. 
He does not mention the name of Aristides 
in his account of the battle. Aristides was 
entrusted with the care of the spoil, which 
was strewed over the battle-field, and he main- . 
tained his character for integrity under this j 
tempting opportunity of enriching himself. | 
In the year after the battle (b. c. 489) Aris- 
tides was elected archon eponymus or chief 
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archon, a circumstance which seems to show 
that there was nothing in his behaviour at the 
late battle, if he was present there, which gave 
any dissatisfaction. By his conduct in his 
admini8t4*ation he acquired the appellation of 
the Just. But the jealousy of Themistocles 
and the universal dislike of mankind of that 
which is greatly exalted above themselves, 
brought on Aristides the punishment of exile, 
or ostracism. The pretext was fear that he 
would acquire too great power in a demo- 
cratic state : the reason was envy and 
jealousy. Ostracism was so called because 
the citizens who voted on the question of 
iKinishing an obnoxious citizen wrote on a 
tile or some such material the name of the 
person whom they wished to ostracise, and 
deposited it in a place set apart for the 
purpose. Ostracism was not a punishment 
for any misconduct or even for reputed bad 
character: it was called by the specious name 
of an humbling and curtailing of pride and 
excessive power, but it was a humane mode 
of satisfying envy, which vented its ill-will 
in a sentence of ten years* exile instead of a 
capital punishment (Plutarch, c. 5.). 

A characteristic story is told of the conduct 
of Aristides on this occasion. A fellow who 
could not write, but, according to the consti- 
tution of Athens, was qualified to give his 
vote on such matters as the banishment of an 
honest man, handed his tile to one of the 
standers-by, and asked him to write on it 
the name of Aristides. “ Has Aristides done 
you any wrong?” said the stranger. “ None,” 
replied the fellow, “ and I don’t even know 
the man, but I am tired of hearing him 
always called the Just.” Aristides took the 
ile and wrote on it his own name. The 
ostracism of Aristides took place n. c. 48.3. 

When Xerxes was advancing against 
Athens with his mighty armament, the Athe- 
nians, according to Plutarch, recalled the 
exiles, and among them Aristides, fearing 
hat he might side with the enemy, in which 
they showed how little they knew the 
'haracter of the man. Both before his recall 
ind after it, he exerted himself to rouse the 
Greeks to oppose the enemy, and he zea- 
ously co-operated with his rival Themis- 
tocles for the common safety. According to 
Herodotus (viii. 79.), he was still in exile at 
the time of the battle of Salamis ; and this is 
consistent with the account given both by 
Herodotus and Plutarch of his passing over 
from .®gina by night, at great risk, to the 
Grecian fleet stationed near Salamis ; and in- 
forming Themistocles that the Greeks were 
lompletely hemmed in by the Persian ships, 
and that the retreat to the Isthmus, which 
Kurybiades, the Spartan commander, and the 
Corinthians recommended, was impossible. 
During the sea-fight of Salamis (b. c. 480) 
which ensued, Aristides landed with some 
Athenians on the small island of Psyttaleia, 
which is in the narrow sea between Salamis 
E E 
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and the Attic coast, and he put to the sword 
all the enemy who had occupied the island. 
After the victory it was Aristides, according 
to Plutarch, who opposed proposal of 
Themistocles to sail to the Hellespont and 
to cut off the retreat of Xerxes by destroying 
the bridge of boats over the channel. Hei^o- 
tus says that it was Eurybiades who opposed 
this scheme of Themistocles, and that he was 
supported by the other Peloponnesian com- 
manders. 

The whole tenor of the narrative of Hero- 
dotus, and much of that in Plutarch, is incon- 
sistent with the fact of Aristides being recalled 
before the battle of Salarais ; and we must ac- 
cordingly assume that his recall took place 
immediately after. Demosthenes (^Against 
Ariatogeiton^ 2.) observes that Aristides lived 
in ^gina till he was recalled. Now he was 
not recalled before the battle of Salamis, or at 
least before his night visit to Themistocles; 
and, according to Herodotus, he withdrew 
immediately after announcing to the generals 
that they were surrounded by the Persian 
fleet. His services at Psyttaleia were those 
of a volunteer, and, if the narrative of Hero- 
dotus is true, he could not have been formally 
recalled till after the battle. Plutarch, the 
only authority for the recall of Aristides be- 
fore the battle, speaks of this fact in vague 
and general terms, and if his words are to 
be construed as evidence in favour of this 
opinion, it must be observed that he imme- 
diately after contradicts himself by the narra- 
tive of Aristides coming over from iEgina in 
the night, and by the words of the address to 
Themistocles, which he puts into his mouth. 
He represents him, indeed, as present at the 
conference of the generals held after his 
communication had been made, but still as in- 
vited to it by Themistocles : and his descent on 
Psyttaleia further appears in the narrative of 
Plutarch as the act of a volunteer, who was per- 
mitted to aid the Athenians, but had no direct 
share in the sea-fight. These remarks may not 
be inappropriate, inasmuch as the date of the 
recall of Aristides has been made in modem 
times somewhat of a controverted question. 
It will add little to this argument to cite Cor- 
nelius Nepos, who says that the battle of 
Salamis was fought before Aristides was re- 
called. 

Mardonius, who had been left in com- 
mand of the Persian land forces by Xerxes, 
attempted to bribe the Athenians to desert 
the cause of the Greeks. The Spartans 
fearing the result of the Persian proposal 
sent ambassadors to Athens to offer the 
Athenians a reftige for their wives and 
children, and food ibr the older folks in the 
present difficulties. No answer was made to 
the Spartans, but they were invited to a 
. public meeting, where the Persian envoys 
were present, and there they were told that 
there was no sum large enough to bribe the 
Athenians to desert the common cause. To 
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the Persians this noble answer was given : 
** So long as this sun shall keep his accustomed 
course, the Athenians will wage war with 
the Persians for their ravaged country, and 
for their violated temples which have been 
burned to the ground.*’ The narratives of 
Herodotus and Plutarch substantially agree 
here, but Plutarch attributes the answer to 
Aristides, and Herodotus mentions no name 
in particular. Aristides was perhaps one of 
the Athenians who were afterwards sent to 
Sparta to urge the reluctant Spartans to 
send them aid to oppose the force of Mar- 
donius. At the battle of Platsca, b. c. 479, 
he was commander-in-chief of the Athenian 
force of eight thousand men. In the dispute be- 
tween the people of Tcgea and the Athenians, 
both of whom claimed to occupy the left 
wing of the allied anny, he prudently yielded 
to the claims of the Tegeatm, but the Spartans, 
by acclamation, declared that the Athenians 
merited the post. Herodotus, who gives the 
substance of the arguments of the Tegeataj aud 
Athenians, does not mention the name of 
Aristides: he merely speaks of him as in 
chief command of the Athenian contingent. 
After the victory at Platma, a dispute arose 
as to the aristeia or prize of courage 
between the Athenians and Spartans ; but 
Aristides persuaded the other Athenian 
commanders Anally to submit the matter to 
the general body of the Greeks, and the prize 
was given to the Plataans. Aristides also 
proposed and carried a measure for the estab- 
lishment of the Eleutheria at Platsea, a fes- 
tival in commemoration of the deliverance of 
Greece from the invader. This solemn cele- 
bration of one of those great events of which 
a nation may be justly proud, was still observed 
at Plataea in the time of Plutarch, six hundred 
years after the battle. 

The victory at Plateca led to some con- 
stitutional changes at Athens, of which Aris- 
tides himself is mentioned as the mover. I le 
proposed and carried a measure for giving 
equal civic rights to all, as Plutarch expresses 
it, and making the archons eligible from the 
whole body of Athenians without regard to 
the former qualifications of birth and pro- 
perty. Such a change coul^ hardly be con- 
sistent with the political views of Aristides, 
and it is described as a measure of expediency 
in the actual circumstances of the state. 

Aristides is mentioned by Thucydides as 
one of the ambassadors to Sparta witl^ The- 
mistocles and others, on the occasion of the 
rebuilding of the walls of Athens, which had 
been destroyed by the Persians. The Spartans 
wished to prevent the restoration of the walls, 
but were outwitted by the cunning of Themis- 
tocles; and it is no unfair inference from the 
tenor of the narrative of Thucydides, that 
Aristides had no objection to take a part in 
deceiving those hollow allies whose treachery 
or timidity had well nigh ruined the Grecian 
cause (b. c. 478). 
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Tn the prosecution of the war against 
the Persians, Aristides was sent out by the 
Athenians in command together with Oimon. 
The prudence of Aristides, by whose advice 
Oimon was guided, won the affections of 
the allied Greeks, who became disgusted at 
the haughtiness and oppressive conduct of 
Pausanias and the other Spartan comman- 
ders. Thus the Spartans, who had the direc- 
tion of the operations against the Persians, lost 
the affections of their allies, many of whom 
shortly after prayed Aristides to assume the 
command on behalf of the Athenians, and 
went over to them (b. c. 477). During the 
supremac} of the LacedaBmonians, the allies 
had contr buted sums of money towards the 
prosecution of the war : they now prayed to 
be taxed a reasonable sum according to their 
respective states, and they requested the 
Athenians to appoint Aristides to fix their 
several contingents. He discharged this 
delicate duty in a way that secured universal 
approbation, and the allies were well satisfied 
with a taxation of four hundred and sixty 
talents, which, under the administration of 
Pericles, was increased by nearly one third, 
and after the death of Pericles was raised to 
thirteen hundred talents, and also misap- 
plied. The sacred island of Delos was fixed 
as the treasury of the confederate Greeks, 
being a central place, and one which, by its 
sanctity and independent position, was well 
suited to the purpose. Subsequently, when 
the Athenians were deliberating about re- 
moving the treasury to Athens, Aristides, it 
is said, observed that it was politic to do so, 
but not just. This is given by Theophrastus, 
quoted by Plutarch, as an instance that Aris- 
tides, though scrupulously upright in his 
private dealings and in all his adminis- 
tration, would still do things for the benefit 
of his country which were not just. Plutarch 
himself, however, has preserved an anecdote, 
which belongs indeed to an earlier period of 
the life of Aristides, of his preferring fair 
dealing towards other states to what he 
considered beneficial to his own ; though it is 
rather difficult to see how Athens would have 
been a gainer .by such a piece of treachery 
at that time. However the story is this. 
Themistocles had stated to the assembled 
Athenians that he had a scheme which was 
useful to the state, but it could not be made 
public. Aristides was appointed to com- 
municate with Themistocles. The scheme 
was indeed a bold one, and as unprincipled a 
design as an unscrupulous man ever con- 
templated : it was to burn the naval station of 
the Greeks (Gytheium in Laconia, according 
to other versions of the story), and thus 
secure to Athens the supremacy in Greece. 
Aristides reported that there could not be a 
design more advantageous to the state, nor 
one more dishonourable. The assembly, it is 
said, rejected the scheme upon the advice of 
Aristides without further inquiry. 
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By putting Athens at the head of a Greek 
confederation, Aristides became the founder of 
that supremacy which Athens maintained for 
about seventy years. The Greeks of Asia Mi- 
nor, of the islands, and of Thrace, thus became 
attached to Athens as the leading state, and 
the influence of the Spartans was again 
limited to the Peloponnesus. By the terms 
of the confederation Athens had no power 
to interfere with the internal affairs of the 
various states, nor had she directly any 
greater authority than the rest Her influence, 
however, derived from her superior power 
and her acknowledged services in the Persian 
wars was great, and it was maintained and 
strengthened by the necessity for continuing 
their operations against the Persians. A 
foundation was thus laid for Athens acquiring 
a political superiority over the islands and 
the Asiatic Greeks, which afterwards became 
a grievous tyranny. The prudence which 
Aristides displayed in peaceably transferring 
to his own state the supremacy which Sparta 
had hitherto enjoyed among the confederate 
Greeks, and the equity and wisdom of his 
general administration, to which every frag- 
ment of antiquity bears testimony, entitle 
him to be viewed as the most distinguished 
statesman that ever appeared among the 
Greeks ; and if we look for his parallel in 
other times and countries, it will not be easy 
to find a man who for courage and general- 
ship in the field, sound judgment and in- 
flexible integrity in the conduct of public 
affairs in times of the greatest difficulty, and 
unspotted purity of private life, can be com- 
pared with Aristides the Just. To have been 
exempt from the vice of peculation was itself 
a virtue at Athens : but to have been virtuous 
when compared with upright statesmen in 
ages more free from corruption is exalted 
praise. If Aristides has his parallel in 
modern times, it is George Washington. 

The time and circumstances of the death of 
Aristides are uncertain. * He died, according 
to one account, while abroad on public 
business, according to another at Athens, at 
an advanced age, and in the enjoyment of 
the good opinion of his fellow -citizens. It is 
certain that he survived the banishment of 
Themistocles, and his death may be fixed 
with probability about b. c. 468. He died, 
as he had lived, poor ; and was buried at the 
public expense, which, if not an evidence of 
his poverty, must be taken as evidence of 
his high character; the fact is stated by 
Demosthenes {Against Aristocrates^ c. 54.) as 
a simple truth well known ; it is Plutarch 
■who says he did not leave enough to bury 
him. His tomb was still in Phalerura in 
Plutarch’s time. His daughters were adopted 
as the children of the state, which gave them 
in marriage and a portion with t&m. His 
son Lysimachus received a sum of money 
from the state, and a hundred plethra of 
planted land (that is, land with vines and 
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olive trees on it), and a daily pension of four 
drachmsD. It appears from Demosthenes 
(^Against Leptines^ c. 24.) that the land was 
in Eubcea, and there is an inscription on a 
sepulchral column in the British Museum 
to the memory of Aristides of Histiica or 
Estiffia (according to the inscription), the son 
of Lysimachus, who may be a grandson of 
Aristides the Just. An Aristides, a son oi 
Lysimachus, is also mentioned by Plato 
several times. The generosity of the state 
was even extended to the remoter descendants 
of the great Aristides, as appears from the 
testimony of Demetrius Phalereus, quoted by 
Plutarch. ( Plutarch, Aristides^ who cites the 
various authorities that he followed; C. Nepos. 
Aristides ; Diodorus, xi. ; Demosthenes. 
Against Leptines^ c. 24, and the note of 
F. A. Wolf.) G. L. 

ARISTI'DES ( ^ApiaTci^rjs) of Athens, 
was the author of an apology for the Chris- 
tians, which was addressed to the Roman 
Emperor Hadrian. The period of Hadrian is 
A. T). 117 — 138. The work of Aristides 
is cited by Eusebiu.s, Jerome, and Syncellus. 
It is now lost, but there is a story referred to 
by Fabricius of a copy once existing in a 
monastery near Athens. ( F abricius, Biblioth. 
Grfvr. vi. 39.) G. L. 

ARISTFDES QUINCTILTA'NTTS (’Apar- 
reiSris KotvriKiavSs'), a writer on music whose 
work Ilepl MovaiKTiSf in three books, has been 
preserved, and appears in the collection of 
ancient musical authors by Meibomius, Am- 
sterdam, 1652, 4to. Meibomius says that all 
which is to bo found in antiquity on music, 
both morally and physically considered, is 
contained in the work of Aristides with the 
utmost eloquence and brevity. 

It is not well known when Aristides lived. 
He quotes Cicero, and docs not mention 
Ptolemy, whose “ Harmonics ” he could not 
have helped mentioning, if he had known 
them. But on the other hand Ptolemy does 
not quote him ; so that it is most probable 
the two lived nearly together. He is quoted 
by Martianus Capella (a. d. 400). Of all the 
writers on music he only mentions Aris- 
toxenus. (Fabricius, Bibliotheca Grceca, 
'vol. iii.) A. De M. 

ARISTFDES ( ^Apia-relSris ) of Samos. 
Gellius ( iii. 1 0.), on the authority of M. 
Varro, attributes to Aristides of Samos the 
opinion that the moon returns “ in exactly 
twenty-eight days to that part of the heavens 
from which she has taken her departure.” 
But Fabricius suggests that “ Aristides” is a 
blunder, and that the name should be “Aris- 
tarchus.” G. L. 

ARISTI'DES (^ApKrrASrjs) of Thebes, one 
of the most celebrated artists of antiquity, was, 
according to Pliny, the greatest master of ex- 
pression among the Greek painters. He first, 
says Pliny, painted the mind, and expressed 
the feelings and passions of man, which the 
Greeks call Ethe (^Ov) } l>ut in colouring 
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he was rather hard. This statement of Pliny 
however requires some modification, for ex- 
pression, as Pliny describes it, and that too 
in a great degree, cannot be denied to Polyg- 
notus of Thasos, Apollodorus of Athens, 
Parrhasius, Timanthes, and many other pain- 
ters who preceded Aristides. The works of Po- 
ly gnotus at Delphi, the “ Athenian Demos ” 
of Parrhasius, and the “ Sacrifice of Iphigenia” 
by Timanthes, were all widely celebrated 
for their expression. Aristotle speaks of 
the great power of expression displayed by 
Polygnotus, whom, in this respect, he much 
preferred to Zeuxis : of Parrhasius, Quintilian 
says he so circumscribed all things, that he 
was called the “Legislator;” and of the power 
of expression displayed by Timanthes in the 
picture mentioned above, we have abundant 
testimony ; besides the “ consumptis affec- 
tibus” of Quintilian, and a similar expression 
of Cicero, we have the “tristitiae omnem 
imaginem consumpsisset” of Pliny himself. 

Pliny relates that when Alexander the 
Great stormed Thebes, he was so struck with 
a picture he saw there by Aristides, that 
he ordered it to be sent to Pella. The 
picture represented a dying mother, who was 
wounded at the sack of a city, with a child at 
her bosom ; and it was remarkable for the 
expression of agony of the mother, lest the 
child should suck blood instead of milk from 
her breast. Pliny mentions the rate of pay- 
ment which Aristides received for one of 
his pictures, which, with some other similar 
notices, shows that the ancient Greek painters 
were as well paid for their w orks as any of 
the most favourite masters of modern times, 
and perhaps even better. Aristides painted 
an easel picture (tabula) for Mnason, tyrant 
of Elatea, of a Persian battle, containing one 
hundred figures, for which the prince paid 
him ten minse per figure, or one thousand 
minsc for the piece, about three thousand six 
hundred pounds sterling : an immense price, 
for as the piece was an easel picture, the 
figures most probably were small; and of 
many of them perhaps only parts were seen. 
The works of Aristides, however, appear to 
have risen in value after his death. After 
the capture of Corinth, b. c. 146, by L. 
Mummius, which was about two centuries 
after the time of Aristides, Attalus III., 
king of Pergamus, bought a picture of 
Dionysus and Ariadne by Aristides for six 
hundred thousand sesterces, about five thou- 
sand three hundred pounds ; so great a price 
that it excited the suspicions of Mummius, 
who, imagining that the work possessed 
some hidden value not understood by him, 
withheld it, notwithstanding the complaints 
of Attalus, and sent it to Romo, where it was 
dedicated in the temple of Ceres. Pliny 
thought this picture was the first foreign 
painting that was publicly exhibited in Rome; 
but this is an error. Marcelius, long before 
he time of Mummius, had many works of 
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art carried from Syracuse to Rome and 
placed in the public buildings ; many were 
carried in procession in his triumph in n. c. 
214. Fabitis Maximus also, and Lucius 
JEmilius Paullus, sent works of Greek art to 
Rome, after their respective victories. Poly- 
bius and Strabo both mention this picture of 
Dionysus by Aristides : Polybius saw it, 
and another, of Hercules with the tunic of 
Deianira, by whom he does not mention, 
lying upon the ground at Corinth, and some 
of the soldiers of Mummius playing at dice 
upon them. Strabo says he saw the Bacchus 
and Ariadne in the temple of Ceres at Rome, 
and that it was most beautiful, but he did not 
see the other; the Bacchus wiis burned in 
Strabo’s time in the fire which destroyed 
the temple of (.’eres. The same king of Per- 
garnus, mentioned above, piircliased another 
picture by Aristides at the enormous price 
of one hundred Attic talents, about twenty- 
one thousand six hundred pounds sterling. 
Pliny mentions many other works by Aris- 
tides : — Running quadrigai ; huntsmen with 
game; a suppliant, whose voice you could 
almost hear ; portraits and others all in 
various styles. He notices also an unfinished 
picture of Iris, which was more admired than 
any of his finished pieces. He painted, 
according to Polenion in his hook on the 
pictures of Sicyon, quoted by Athenaius, also 
light subjects, and he is classed with Nico- 
phanes and Pausanias as a Pomograph or 
painter of lascivious pieces. There was a 
picture iu the temple of Apollo at Rome, of 
a tragic poet and a boy, by Aristides, which 
was destroyed by a picture restorer, to whom 
the praetor M. Junius had given it, to be 
cleaned, before the celebration of the Apol- 
linaria. 

Aristides is said to have been the inventor 
of encaustic painting, hut if it was invented 
by an artist of this name, it must have been 
some other Aristides, for Pliny mentions as 
encaustic painters several artists who lived 
many years before Aristides of Thebes. The 
period of Aristides was from about b. c. 360 
until B. c. 330 ; he was the contemporary of 
Apelles, though somewhat older. He was the 
son of Aristodemus, and the brother and pupil 
of the celebrated Nicomachus. A painter of 
the name of Euxenidas was also his master. 
Pliny mentions three of his scholars: — his 
two sons Niceros and Ariston, and a third 
of the name of Aristides. (Pliny, Hist, 
Nat, vii. 39., xxxv. 4. 8., 10. 36., 11. 39, 
40.; Quintilian, Inst. Orator, ii. 13., xii. 10.; 
Cicero, In Verr, v. 52. seaq.; Plutarch, 
bius Maximus, 22., Marcmus,1\. 30.; Strabo, 
viii. p. 381.; Livy, xxvi. 21. ; Athenaeus, xiii. 
p. 567. b.) R. N. W. 

ARISTPNUS. [Akistenus.] 

ARPSTION CAparriioy), according to 
Athenscus, a Peripatetic, and according to 
Appian, an Epicurean philosopher, who to- 
wards the end of his life made himself tyrant 
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of Athens. It is a curious circumstance that 
Athenajus, who relates the history of his 
early life, on the authority of Posidonius, at 
great length calls him Athenion ; while 
all the other writers, such as Plutarch, Dion 
Cassius, Strabo, and Pausanias, mention him 
under the name Aristion. Casaubon en- 
deavours to solve the difficulty by suppesing 
that his original name was Athenion, and 
that on becoming an Athenian citizen, he 
exchanged it for Aristion. He was the ille- 
gitimate son of an Athenian citizen, Athe- 
nion, by an Egyptian slave ; but he subse- 
quently acquired such influence over his aged 
father, that he left all his property to Aristion, 
who was now enrolled as a citizen of Athens. 
He married a young and handsome courtezan, 
and with her devoted himself to the study of 
philosophy. Subsequently he is said to have 
hunted after pupils, and to have taught phi- 
hisophy at Messene and at Larissa in Tliessaly, 
and having amassed a large fortune by his 
teaching he returned to Athens. Soon after 
he was sent by the Athenians as ambassador 
to Mithridates the Great, with whom he 
formed an intimate acquaintance. In his 
despatches to Athens he lost no opportunity 
of praising the power and character of his 
royal friend, with a view to induce the Athen- 
ians to shake oft* the dominion of the Romans, 
and throw themselves into the arms of Mi- 
thridates. ^Mithridates sent him to various 
Greek towns to persuade them to abandon 
the cause of the Romans. On his return to 
Attica he was received by the Athenians 
with the most extravagant distinctions ; and 
thousands of persons of all ages and sexes 
went out of the city to meet the friend of tlie 
great king. His exhortations and his eulo- 
gies of Mithridates encouraged the Athenians 
to take up arms against tlie Romans. Aris- 
tion was appointed their general, and a few 
days afterwards he assumed the tyrannis, 
which he exercised with almost unparalleled 
cruelty and avarice. He surrounded himself 
with a strong body-guard, and put to death 
all who seemed to stand in his way, or had 
any friendly disposition towards the Romans. 
The gates of Athens were strongly guarded, 
so that none of his devoted victims might 
escape ; and those who had escaped were 
hunted by his soldiers like wild beasts. After 
having robbed and plundered as much, as 
he could at Athens, he formed the design of 
seizing the treasures preserved in the temple 
of Apollo in Delos. With this view he sent 
out Apellicon ; but his attempt was frus- 
trated by the Roman general Orobius, who 
protected Delos. [Avkleicon.] Thus far 
Athenajus has given his account from Posi- 
donius. Appian gives a dittereiit account of 
the manner in which Aristion became tyrant 
of Athens, “ When Archelaus,” he says, 
“ the general of Mithridates, came to Greece 
with a fleet and army, he took possession of 
Delos, which had revolted from Athens, and 
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gave the treasures which he found there to 
Aristion to convey them to Athens, under 
an escort of two thousand soldiers.” With 
the assistance of these troops,” Appian adds, 
** Aristion made himself tyrant of Athens.” 
I^ARcnEiiAUS.] While Aristion was exercis- 
ing his cruel tyranny at Athens, which fortu- 
nately does not appear to have lasted very 
long, Sulla, in b. c. 87, arrived in Greece, and 
laid siege to Athens and Pirajus. The city 
of Athens, which was defended by Aristion 
and his party, held out to great extremities; 
but after great sulferings on the part of the 
besieged, the city fell into the hands of Sulla 
in the spring of b. c. 86. Aristion and a 
small number of his followers withdrew to 
the Acropolis, after having set fire to the 
Odeum, to prevent Sulla making use of the 
wood in the building for the siege of the 
Acropolis. Aristion and his band were soon 
compelled by famine to surrender to the 
enemy, who ordered them to be put to death ; 
Aristion himself was dragged forth to ex- 
ecution from the sanctuary of Athena (Mi- 
nerva), where he had taken refuge. (Athe- 
nmus, V. 211 — 214.; Pausanias, i. 20. § 3, 
&c. ; Appian, l)e Bello Mithrid, 28. 30. 38, 
39. ; Plutarch, Sulla, 13, 14. 23. ; Dion Cas- 
sius, Fragm, 173. ; Strabo, ix. 398.) L. S. 

AUPSTION ('Aparriav), an ancient Greek 
surgeon, who probably lived in the second 
or first century u.c., as he is quoted by 
Heliodorus, and himself mentions Nympho- 
dorus. He was the son of Pasicrates, and in 
the passage in the Greek text of Oribasius (in 
the fourth volume of Angelo Mai’s “ Classic! 
Auctores e Vaticanis Codicibus Editi,” p. 152.) 
where he is called his father, we should evi- 
dently read “ son ” instead of “ father.” He 
is mentioned by Oribasius as having introduced 
an alteration in the machine that was invented 
by Nymphodorus and went under his name, 
which was partially adopted afterwards by 
Heliodorus. Oribasius has also preserved an 
extract from Aristion’s writings, in which he 
criticises an opinion of his father Pasicrates, 
though (as Heliodorus thinks) without suffi- 
e’ent reason. (Oribasius, Be Machinam, cap. 
24.26. pp. 180. 183. ed. H. Steph. ; Angelo 
Mai, Class, Aiict., &c., vol. iv. pp. 146. 152, 
153. 158.) W. A. G. 

ARISTIPPUS Aplffrmiros'), the son of 
Aritades, was a native of the Greek colony 
of Cyrene in Africa, and belonged to a rich 
family. The year of his birth is unknown, 
but his period is fixed sufficiently by the 
fact that he came to Athens when a young 
man to listen to Socrates, and was one of his 
hearers till his death (b.c. 399). Aristippus, 
it is said, was in the island of Mgin& at the 
time when Socrates was executed : he was cer- 
tainly not present on the occasion, as we learn 
from the Phaedon of Plato. It is, liowever, 
rather difficult to give so much significance to 
the words of Plato, in which this fact is 
barely stated, as some ancient and modern 
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writers have done. He was still living in the 
year n. c. 366 ; but the time of his death is not 
recorded. 

The life of Aristippus by Diogenes Laer- 
tius is very barren of information about him ; 
and it is chiefly filled with anecdotes of his 
sharp sayings and repartees. According to 
the scanty and scattered notices of Aristippus, 
he rambled to various countries, and was a 
visitor at the court of the younger Dionysius 
of Syracuse at the same time with Plato. 
He also visited Asia, where he fell into the 
hands of Artaphemes, a Persian satrap, who 
may be the person mentioned by Diodorus 
(xiv. 79.). The brief notices that we have of 
Aristippus represent him as a man who 
viewed pleasure as the object of life, and 
showed by his example that he considered 
the enjoyments of sense as part of a wise 
man’s pursuit. He indulged in the luxuries 
of the table, and fre(iuented the company of 
prostitutes. Among his favourites was the no- 
torious Lais, whose birth is fixed at b. c. 421, 
and consequently the period of her greatest ce- 
lebrity will agree very well with the period 
of Aristippus. He made himself as happy 
as he could in all circumstances. His philo- 
sophy suited the views of Horace in his ma- 
turer age, who characterises the versatility of 
his character by one happy line ; and in an- 
other passage he represents Aristippus as 
trying to subject circumstances to himself, 
and not submitting to circumstances ; where, 
as Wieland observes, Horace intends to mark 
the opposition between the ^yrenaic and the 
Stoic system. (Horace, Fp, i. 1. 18., and the 
note in Wieland’s translation.) 

Aristippus left a daughter. Arete, who re- 
ceived instruction from him. He taught her 
to despise all superfluity. 

Aristippus is called the founder of the 
Cyrenaic school, but there is no clear proof 
that he left behind him any systematic expo- 
sition of his doctrines. If he did leave any 
written system, it seems to have attracted 
little attention, for, as Ritter observes, Aris- 
totle makes no mention of Aristippus in his 
Nicomachean Ethics, though he there ex- 
amines the subject of pleasure, and the va- 
rious opinions upon it. Yet he is said to 
have had hearers ; and he was the first of the 
Socratics who received pay for his instruc- 
tion. Xenophon, in his “ Memorabilia ” (i. 
2. 6.) is supposed to allude to Aristippus 
when he says that Socrates had many follow- 
ers, both citizens and foreigners, and that he 
never took any thing for his instruction, but 
that some persons who got a little of his phi- 
losophy for nothing, sold it dear enough to 
others. Xenophon disliked Aristippus, and 
accordingly, as Diogenes Laertius observes, 
he makes Socrates direct his discourse on 
temperance against Aristippus. Diogenes is 
alluding to the first chapter of the second 
book of the “ Memorabilia ” of Xenophon. 
Aristotle calls Aristippus a Sophist, partly. 
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apparently, because he took pay for his 
teaching, but mainly in reference to his 
doctrines. The school of Aristippus derives 
its name from Cyrene, not simply because 
the founder was bom and per^ps taught 
there in his old age, but because his succes* 
sors also lived there or in the neighbouring 
parts. Aristippus taught his daughter Arete, 
and Antipater of Cyrene. Arete taught her 
son, the younger Aristippus, who is named 
the Mother-taught (Mt^tpoSISoktos), and is 
said to have systematised his grandfather’s 
doctrines. It is not an easy matter to give 
any thing like a satisfactory exposition of a 
man’s opinions when they are only known by 
brief and unconnected notices of ancient 
writers j and the difficulty is increased, if it 
be true, as some authorities say, that Aris- 
tippus wrote nothing at all, for in that case 
the writings which were attributed to him 
are spurious, and his opinions may have been 
misrepreoented. The passage of Diogenes, 
however, in which he states that Sosicrates 
of Rhodes and others say that Aristippus 
wrote nothing at all, is somewhat ambiguous : 
it may mean that he was not the author of 
any Diatribes, of which class of writings some 
authorities attribute to him six. Diogenes 
says that there were extant under his name 
three books of liibyan history, addressed or 
sent to Dionysius, and twenty-live dialogues, 
some written in the Attic and others in the 
Doric dialect ; but he only enumerates twenty- 
two or twenty-three, at most, including a 
letter to his daughter Arete, which is in- 
serted in the list. Diogenes also quotes an- 
other list of his writings, according to Sotion 
and Pansetius, which is somewhat different 
from the first. But whether Aristippus wrote 
any thing or not, there was a traditional 
opinion of his life and doctrines generally 
established in antiquity which is sufficiently 
consistent, and the doctrines of the elder 
Cyrenaic school, as they are exhibited by 
various authorities, may perhaps be viewed 
in the main as those of Aristippus. 

Though the elder Cyrenaics may have 
oalled their philosophy simply Ethical, it 
appears from Simplicius that it was not 
purely ethical ; lor they divided Ethic into 
five parts, things to be sought and things to 
be avoided ; the feelings or affections (^vddrf ) ; 
the practical or acts ; that which treats of 
causes ; and that which treats of proof. Thus 
the fourth would have a physical, and the 
fifth a logical character. Aristippus de- 
spised the mathematical sciences because 
they were not concerned any way about 
good and evil (Aristotle, Melaphys. iii. 2.), 
which is consistent with the doctrines of 
Socrates, who set little value on pursuits 
that had not a moral object. Also, when 
Aristippus taught that pleasure was an end 
in itself, he did not differ from his master so 
much in the expression as in the meaning 
.that he gave to it. In the dialogue with 
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Socrates (Xenophon, Memorab, ii. 1.) we are 
left to infer that he was one of the hearers of 
Socrates who were intemperate in sensual 
pleasures and unwilling to endure privation 
or fatigue. But the dialogue itself, so far as 
the words put into the mouth of Aristippus 
show, does not prove any intemperance 
against Aristippus; it shows that he was 
averse to all labour and trouble that he could 
avoid ; that consequently he shunned public 
affairs, thinking that a man had enough to 
do to look after his own ; he would neither 
have power nor be a slave, but he selected 
a middle path to happiness ; he would be a 
citizen nowhere, and a stranger everywhere. 
Consistently with this he taught, as we learn 
from other authorities, that a man should be 
content with what he has, and not allow him- 
self to be tormented by desire ; that he 
should enjoy pleasure, but not let liimself be 
enslaved by it When reproached with his 
visits to Lais, he answered in terms which 
implied that the pleasure which he sought in 
her company had not the mastery over him ; 
he possessed Lais, but was not possessed by 
her. lie taught that a man had the mastery 
over pleasure, when he could enjoy it with- 
out excess ; he who simply abstained from 
gratification had not such mastery. In 
short, it was his practical philosophy to make 
the best of all things, to enjoy all pleasures in 
moderation. 

He considered that the absence of pain was 
not pleasure, nor yet did he admit that the 
absence of pleasure was pain. Both pain and 
pleasure were positive, and they consisted in 
motion ; but neither privation of pain nor 
privation of pleasure was motion. Pleasure 
was a smooth motion, pain was a rough 
motion. One pleasure, he said, was not su- 
perior to another, by which he apparently 
meant to say that there was no standard by 
which the several sensations called plea- 
surable could be measured, and if this is 
admitted, he could consistently say that all 
pleasures were equal. He did not limit the 
notion of pleasure to the mere sensuous 
impressions ; he admitted that the mind was 
also affected by them, and he instanced this 
by an example in which the same sensuous 
impression might in one case give pain, and 
in another case might give pleasure. 

The Cyrenaics Emitted right understand- 
ing (jpp6vi)tris) to be a good, not desirable in 
itself, but for its results ; for the wise man 
will not be affected by envy, nor love, nor 
superstition, and he will not fear death. All 
pleasure from a single act was complete 
in itself, for, the pleasure being obtained, 
there remains nothing farther to desire, so 
far as concerns the act which produced it. 
Pleasure was an end (t^Aos). Happiness and 
pleasure differ thus : pleasure is partial ; hap- 
piness is composed of all the partial pleasures, 
and consequently happiness in itself is not 
desirable, for it only consists of the partial 
E s 4 
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.pleasures v that is, the whole called happiness j 
is made up of the parts called pleasures ; 
and it comprises both pleasures past and 
pleasures to come. 

The Cyrenaic doctrine in its logical conse- 
quences could hardly be said to admit the 
ordinary terms virtue and vice. Pleasure was 
a good, and whatever might be the act which 
gave pleasure, the pleasure in itself was de- 
sirable and a good ; yet, as already observed, 
pleasure was not to master a man, but a man 
ought to master pleasure ; he need not ab- 
stain, but he must know how to enjoy. Ac- 
cordingly, a man must be governed by rules 
of prudence, and he will thus obtain the 
most pleasure. It is imputed to the Cyre- 
naics that they maintained that there was 
by nature (<^«5o'€*) neither just, nor virtuous 
(KoXdi/), nor vicious (oicrxp<i*'), but that all 
these things were by institution and custom 
KoX I0€i). This doctrine was also 
imputed to Archelaus, hut in his system its 
meaning is very doubtful. If from this 
formula wc infer that the Cyrenaics main- 
tained that all the acts to which men usually 
give the name of vice and virtue are in- 
different, we might impute to them what they 
did not mean. He who denies that there is 
a virtuous and a vicious by nature expresses 
himself as obscurely as he who asserts that 
there is, or as he who speaks of actions being 
in themselves vicious or virtuous. When a 
man adds that positive institution and cus- 
tom determine the virtuous and the vicious, 
and that nothing else does, he becomes 
tolerably intelligible. Institution and cus- 
tom imply society and political community, 
and without society and political community, 
the notion of virtue and vice cannot be con- 
ceived; for virtue and vice are names for 
acts which affect others besides the doer. 
The dogma which is attributed to the Cyre- 
naics in no wise excludes any ultimate test of 
right and wrong ; it does not even exclude 
the theory of a moral sense. It affirms as 
an historical fact the mode in which the vir- 
tuous and the vicious have been determined, 
by institution and custom : it does not affirm 
what is the remote origin of institution and 
custom. If it were intended simply as an 
answer to the dogma that the virtuous and 
the vicious are determined by nature 
it was a good answer to an unmeaning ex- 
pression ; for those among the Greeks who 
thought loosely used their word Nature in 
as vague a manner as our word Nature is 
now used by many writers. 

The Cyrenaics maintained that the condi- 
tions of the mind (vd&rj) are objects of 
knowledge, hut not the things on which these 
conditions depend. Accordingly, says Di- 
ogenes, they meddled not with physics, be- 
cause such things cannot be comprehended. 
Sextus Empiricus states that they also ad- 
mitted no sameness of judgment in men, 
and they maintained that men only used the 
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same names to express their several 
ments : thus men use the conunon terms 
“white” and “sweet,” but they have no 
common white ” or “sweet,” but every 
man has his own feeling or affection (ir^^os). 
Accordingly all that we know is the affec- 
tions of the mind ; or rather what each man 
knows, is the affections of his own mind. The 
opinions of the various followers of Aris- 
tippus are mentioned in the articles Anni- 
CERis, Arete, Hegesias, Theodorus. Five 
extant letters attributed to Aristippus ap- 
peared among the Epistles of the Socratics, 
which were collected by I^eo Allatius, Paris, 
1637, 4to. : they are also contained in the 
collection of I. C. Orelli, Leipzig, 1815, 8vo. 
All these letters are generally admitted to be 
spurious. (Diogenes Laertius, ii., Aristippus^ 
and the copious notes of Menage; Hitter, 
Geschichtv der Philosophies vol. ii., where most 
of the references are collected. Hoffman’s 
Lexicon Bibuographieum contains a list of the 
modern works which treat of Aristippus. 
The Latin dissertation of H. Kunhardt, llelm- 
stadt, 1795, 4to, is an attempt to refute the 
calumnies brought against Aristippus. Wie- 
land, in his “ Aristippus and some of his 
Contemporaries,” has also treated on the 
subject of Aristippus.) G. L, 

ARISTIPPUS. [Aratus of Sicyon.] 
ARISTO, TITUS, was a contemporary 
of the Roman jurists Celsus, Neratius, and 
Cassius, and himself a distinguished jurist. 
He lived in the time of Trajan, and was a 
friend of the younger Pliny, who, in his let- 
ters, speaks of him as ^possessed of every 
virtue, a man of great learning, and well 
acquainted both with the Jus Privatum and 
Publicum : he was actively engaged as a 
teacher of law and as a legal adviser. Pliny 
does not mention any writings by him ; nor is 
he mentioned by Poinponius (^l)i<j. 1. tit. 2. 
s. 2.). Gellius (xi. 18.) mentions an Aristo 
as a man of learning and a jurisconsult, and he 
quotes from a book by him, without saying 
what was the subject of it, a passage iu 
which it is stated that the ancient Egyptians 
permitted theft. He is several times men- 
tioned in the Digest as having written 
notes on the Libri Posteriores of Ijabeo, on 
Cassius, of whom he was a hearer, and 
Sabiuus. He is once quoted {Dig. 29. 
tit. 2. s. 99.) as having written or drawn up 
the decrees of Fronto (Aristo in Deere tis 
Frontianis or Frontonianis), who, it is con- 
jectured, may be M. Cornelius Fronto, the 
colleague of Trajan in the consulship a. i>. 
100 : but it is uncertain what is meant by 
these decrees. A passage in the Digest. 
(24. tit. 3. s. 44.) seems to show that he 
wrote Digesta, of which the fifth book is 
there referred to. His Responsa, or opinions, 
aixj several times cited by Pomponius among 
others {Dig. 23. tit. 2. s. 40), from which, 
however, it cannot be inferred that he wrote 
hooks of Responsa. A passage in the Digest 
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(59. tit. 7. s. 9.) from Marcellus, quotes ttte 
opinion of Aristo, to which is added the 
opinion of Ulpian by way of correction of 
that of Aristo. In this passage it has been 
proposed to change Ulpianus into Julianus ; 
but it seems much more likely, as Zimmcm 
suggests, that the words “ Ulpianus notat” 
have been added by the compilers of the 
Digest. Another passage in the Digest 
(.37. tit. 5. s. 6.) presents a difficulty: it is 
an extract from' the twenty -third book of 
Julian’s Digesta, and is introduced by the 
words “ Salvias Aristo Juliano suo salutem,” 
according to which one Salvius Aristo asks 
the opinion of Julian on a legal question, and 
Julian gives his answer, beginning with the 
usual formula “ Respondi.” If the reading 
is correct, this Salvius Aristo is a different 
person from Titus Aristo. 

Aristo belonged to the Stoic sect, and, con- 
sistently with Ills principles, he endured a 
long 'llness with great patience. A daughter 
of his is mentioned by Pliny. (X*liny, Epist. 
i. 22.,viii. 14.; Gul. Grotius, Vitcc Juris- 
consuliorum, ^c. ; Zimmern, Gescliichte dcs 
Mom. PrivatrechtSj where the authorities 
are collected.) , G. L. 

ARTSTOBU'LUS (DPUIlOOn^), a 
Jewish Peripatetic philosopher, of the priestly 
race, who lived in Egypt in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philomctor and his successor Pto- 
lemy Physcon (ii. c. 181 to 117). lie ap- 
pears to have held the office of tutor to the 
son of this king, for whose information he 
wrote a commentary on the law of Moses, 
from which, though it no longer exists as a 
separate work, we find numerous extracts in 
Eusebius {Prerparatio Evangclica, lib. xiii. 
(»ap. 12, &c. and also in his ** Ecclesiastical 
History,” lib. vii. cap. 26. 32.). In this 
latter work of Eusebius he has, however, been 
made contemporary with Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, and one of the Seventy who at the 
command of that king are said to have trans- 
lated the Hebrew Scriptures into Greek. 
This is given by Eusebius on the authority of 
Anatolius, bishop of Laodicea, who, in his 
“ C^anon Paschalis,” cites from the commen- 
tary of Aristobulus on the book of Exodus, 
a passage concerning the exact time for cele- 
brating the passover. Rut the name of Aris- 
tobulus does not occur among the seventy- 
two of whom a list is given, as they were 
chosen from each of the tribes of Israel, in 
the work of Aristeas, which history of the 
Seventy translators, although now generally 
admitted to be apocryphal, is, notwithstanding, 
the only authority for their names. The 
substitution, therefore, of Philadelphus for 
Philometor is probably a mere error of some 
transcriber. The supposition is made still 
more probable from the manner in which we 
find Aristobulus cited by Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, who in one passage says he lived in 
the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and in 
another in that of Ptolemy Philomctor, while 
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he evidently is citing the same person, an^ 
not an elder and a younger Aristobulus, as 
Bartolocci, Le Long, and others have done, 
who have made two of this one, and supposed 
two commentaries on the law. R. Gedalia, 
in the Shalshelleth Hakkabbala,” has also 
fallen into the error of making Aristobulus 
contemporary with Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
but he adds to his account of this philosopher 
that he has heard that his great commentary 
was still in existence, and in the Florentine 
Library, and that it consisted of a hundred 
chapters. The great aim of his commentary, 
if we may judge from the numerous extracts 
in Eusebius (^Prerparatio Evangelicd), was 
to prove to the king that the Greek philo- 
sophers, especially Pythagoras, Plato, and 
their followers, were indebted to the Hebrew 
Scriptures for their wisdom. We find men- 
tion made of Aristobulus in the Maccabees 
(II. chap. i. V. 10.), where he is called King 
Ptolemy’s master, and of the stock of the 
anointed priests, and he is congratulated with 
the other Jews in Egypt on the deliverance 
of his people from the power of Antiochus 
Sidetes. This is stated to have been in the 
“one hundred fourscore and eighth year” 
of the Seleucid mra (called in the first book 
of Maccabees the acra “of the kingdom of 
the Greeks ”), a. d. 124, in the reign of 
Ptolemy Physcon, the successor of Ptolemy 
Philometor. The fragments of Aristobulus 
are considered by some crities not to be 
genuine. (Eusebius, Prerparalio Evangelica, 
lib. xiii. c. 12., lib. viii. c. 9., Eccles. Hist, 
lib. vii. c. 32. ed. Valesius, i. 287., Paris, 
1659; Clemens Alexandriiius, ed. J. Potter, 
i. 410., Oxford, 1715; Le Long, BihliuUi, 
Sacra /u. 614, 615.; Wolfius, BibUoih. Ilebr, 

i. 21.5,216 ; Fabricius, /l/AtoA Grtrca^ i. 121., 

ii. 280. ; Bartoloccius, Biblioth, Mag. Mabb. 

i. 466 — 468. ; R. Gedalia, Shalshelleth Hak- 
kabbala ^ p. 104.) C. P. H. 

ARISTORU'LUS, a Greek painter of 
merit (non ignobilis) noticed by Pliny, who 
calls him Aristobulus Syrus. {Hist. Nat. 
xxxv. 11. 40.) R. N. W. 

ARISTORU'LUS 1. (^hpurrSSovKjs') was 
the eldest son of Joannes ilyreanus. In 
his father’s lifetime, Aristobulus and his 
brother Antigonus were appointed to conduct 
the siege of Samaria. Antiochus Cyzicenus 
came to tlio relief of Samaria, but he was 
defeated by Aristobulus. When Hyreanus 
took Samaria, he levelled it with the ground. 
On the death of Hyreanus, B. c. 107, Aris- 
tobulus, according to Josephus, assumed the 
title of king ; but Strabo says that the title 
was first assumed by Alexander Jannseus, 
who succeeded Aristobulus u. c. 106. Aris- 
tobulus attempted to secure himself in his 
power by murdering his mother, to whom 
Hyreanus had left the government, and im- 
prisoning his brothers Alexander Jannseus, 
and the rest, except Antigonus. He associated 
with him in the goveimmcnt his brother Ael- 
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ligonus ; but the siispioioiis temper of Aris- 
tobulus was soon excited by his wife and 
her partisans, and Antigonos was assassi- 
nated B. c. 106. [Antiqonus, son of Hyrca- 
Nus.] Aristobulus took possession of part 
of the district of Itureea, and compelled the 
inhabitants to be circumcised, and to adopt 
the Jewish law. Remorse for his crimes 
combined with feeble health hastened the 
end of Aristobulus, after one year’s reign. 
Aristobulus received the name of Philhellen, 
or friend of the Greeks. On the death of 
Aristobulus, his wife Salome, whom the 
Greeks called Alexandra, released his bre- 
thren from prison, and made Alexander Jan- 
n«eus king. (Josephus, Jewish Antiq. xiii. 
10, 11., Jewish War, i. 2, 3. ; Strabo, p. 762. 
ed. Casaub.) G. L. 

ARISTOBU'LUS II. (^Api<rr6€ov\os) was 
the younger son of Alexander Jannaeus, 
and the brother of Ilyrcanus II. Alexander 
Jannseus left his kingdom to his wife Alex- 
andra, who governed for nine years. Upon 
her death, n. c. 70, Aristobulus made war on 
Ilyrcanus, whom his mother had created high- 
priest in her lifetime, and defeated him in 
an engagement. The result was a treaty, by 
which Ilyrcanus resigned the high-priest- 
hood, and retired to a private station. After- 
wards Ilyrcanus, being made suspicious of his 
brother’s designs by Antipater the Idumsean, 
took refuge at Petra with Aretas, an Arabian 
chief, on the advice of Antipater, In the 
year b. c. S.'j, Aretas, being persuaded by the 
promises of Hyreanus, invaded Judsea, de- 
feated Aristobulus, and besieged him in 
Jerusalem. Aristobulus bribed Scaurus, the 
legate of Cn. Pompeius, who was then in 
Armenia, and Scaurus compelled Aretas to 
retire from Jerusalem. Aristobulus pursued 
the enemy, who were defeated at Papyron 
with the loss of six thousand men. Shortly 
after Pompeius came to Damascus, and 
beard the cause of Aristobulus and Hyreanus, 
who came before him to settle their dis- 
putes. Pompeius told them that he would 
settle their affairs when he visited their 
country, and in the mean time he bade 
them be quiet. Aristobulus, apparently mis- 
trusting Pompeius, returned to Judaea. On 
the approach of the Roman general, who 
followed him, Aristobulus took refuge in the 
fortress of Alexandreiura ; but he surren- 
dered it and other fortresses to Pompeius, on 
receiving his orders, and retired in ill hu- 
mour to Jerusalem, to prepare for war. How- 
ever Aristobulus met Pompeius as he was 
advancing on Jerusalem, and promised to give 
him money, and receive him into the city. 
Pompeius sent AulusGabinius with Aristobulus 
to receive the money and the surrender of the 
city .* ' ut the partisans of Aristobulus in 
Jen m would not execute the terms which 
Ari nilus had agreed to, and shut out 
Q* /us. On this Pompeius put Aristobulus 
i yifinement, and began the siege of Jeru- 
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•alem. The city was easily taken, but, the 
Romans did not get possession of the temple 
till the third month of the siege. Pompeius 
destroyed the strong walls, gave the kin^om 
to Hyreanus, and carried off Aristobulus 
with his son Antigonus and his two daugh- 
ters to Rome : Alexander, the other son, 
made his ^ escape (b. c. 63). Aristobulus 
appeared in the procession of the captive 
kings which graced the triumph of Pompeius. 
In the year b. c. 57, he made his escape from 
Rome with his son Antigonus, and renewed 
the war in Judaea. He was again taken 
prisoner, with his son Antigonus, in the city 
of Machaerus, which he had fortified, by 
M. Antonins, who was acting under Gabi- 
nius, and sent hack to Rome. In the year 
b. c. 49, Julius Caesar, having entered Rome 
after the flight of Pompey and the senate, 
wishing to make some use of Aristobulus, 
sent him into Judaea with two legions to 
operate against the party of Pompeius, but 
Aristobulus was poisoned by some partisans 
of Pompeius : the circumstances are not 
particularly related. His son Alexander 
was put to death about the same time at 
Antioch by A. Metellus Scipio. [Aretas ; 
Alexander and Antigonus, sons of Aiiis- 
tobulus.] (Dion Cassius, xxxvii. 15., xxxix. 

66., xli. 18. ; Plutarch, Pompeius, c. 45., 
Antonins, c. 3.; Josephus, Jewish Antiq. xiii. 

16., xiv. 1 — 6., Jewish War, i. 6, 6, &c.) 

G. L. 

ARISTOBU'LUS kpiardSovKos), the son 
of Alexander, the sqp of Aristobulus II., 
and of Alexandra, the daughter of Hyrea- 
nus II. He was also the brother of Mariamne, 
the wife of Herod the Great. Herod had 
appointed an obscure person, Ananelus of 
Babylon, high-priest, but his mother Alex- 
andra was indignant at this preference over 
Aristobulus ; Mariamne also, by her entrea- 
ties, urged her brother’s claim. Aristobulus 
was accordingly made high-priest in the 
seventeenth year of his age. His mother 
had already used the influence of Cleopatra 
with M. Antonius for this purpose, but with- 
out any result. Herod, who suspected Alex- 
andra of intriguing against his power, kept 
her under constraint ; and though he de- 
tected her in an attempt to escape to Egypt 
with Aristobulus, he affected to pardon her. 
Alexandra and her son had procured two 
coffins, in which they had placed themselves 
to be carried away in the night, and they 
were caught in the very act. But Herod re- 
solved on the death of Aristobulus, and he 
shortly after caused him to be drowned at 
Jericho, while he was bathing, a. d. 35. [He- 
rod the Great.] (Josephus, Jewish Antiq, 
XV. 2, 3, &c., Jewish War, i. 22, &c.) G. L. 

ARISTOBU'LUS (^ApuTr6€ov\os), the son 
of Aristobulus, a Greek historian who ac- 
companied Alexander the Great on his ex- 
pedition into Asia, and afterwards wrote a 
history of it, which Arrian in the introduction 
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to his “ Anabasis ” declares to have been one 
of the best and most trustworthy accounts, 
and which for this reason he used as one of 
his principal authorities. Plutarch, Lucian 
and Athenaeus speak of an Aristobulus who 
was a native of Cassandria ; and from the 
manner in which they mention him it is pro- 
bable that he is the same as the historian of 
Alexander the Great. If this supposition is 
true, we obtain some further information 
about the historian, for Lucian relates that 
Aristobulus of Cassandria began writing his 
history at the age of eighty-four, and that he 
died at the age of upwards of ninety. His 
work appears to have had great reputation, 
for it was not Arrian alone who took it for 
his guide, but Plutarch in his life of Alex- 
ander also made extensive use of it, and 
Strabo follows him to a great extent in his 
description of India. Athenajus also fre- 
quently refers to him. The work is now 
lost. Lucian {Quomodo Hist, conscribenda 
sit^ c. 12.) relates an anecdote of Aristobulus 
which is incompatible with what he himself 
says in the passage alluded to above, and also 
with what we know of Aristobulus from 
other sources. Hence Westermann concludes 
that Lucian made a blunder in using the 
name Aristobulus, where he ought to have 
named Onesicritus. Plutarch in his treatise 
“On Rivers” (c 14.) quotes the first book 
of a work of Aristobulus “ On Stones,” and 
in another passage (^Paralkla Mhwra^ c. .*12.) 
a work in several books on the history of 
Italy ; but it is uncertain if these two works 
are the productions of the same person, and 
also whether this person is the same as the 
historian of Alexander. There is also an 
Epicurean philosopher, a son of Epicurus, 
who is mentioned by Diogenes Laertius and 
Plukirch. (Ste. Croix, Examen Critique des 
Anciens Historiens d' Alexandre le Grand, p. 
42, &c. ; Vossius, He Uistoricis Grads, p. 
89. ed. Westermann.) L. k 

ARISTOBU'LUS {*ApurT6€ov\os'), son of 
Aristobulus and Berenice, and grandson 
of Herod the Great. He was the brother of 
Herodes Agrippa I. and of Herodes, king of 
<3halcis. His wife was lotape, the daughter 
of Sampsigeramus, king of Emesa, by whom 
he had a daughter of the same name. Aris- 
tobulus was with Flaccus, the proconsul of 
Syria, when his brother Agrippa came to visit 
Flaccus. The two brothers were not on good 
terms ; and Aristobulus accused Agrippa 
before Flaccus of taking a bribe from the 
people of Damascus in order to use his in- 
terest with the proconsul in their favour in 
a dispute with4..0e Sidonians about limits. 
The charge was proved against Agrippa, 
and Flaccus dismissed him. Aristobulus was 
one of those who remonstrated with Petro- 
nius, the governor of Syria, when he was 
proceeding to set up Caligula’s statue in the 
temple at Jerusalem pursuant to the em- 
peroFs command. Aristobulus always lived 
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m a private station. The year of his death 
is not recorded. (Josephus, Jewish Antiq. 
xviii. 5, 6., XX. 1., Jewish War, i. 28., ii. 
10, 11.) G. L. 

ARISTOBU'LUS {'ApuTr6€ov\Qs), the son 
of Herod, king of Ohalcis, the grandson 
of Aristobidus, the husband of Berenice, and 
the great-grandson of Herod the Great. He 
was made king of the Less Armenia by the 
Emperor Nero in a. d. 55, the first year of 
his reign, and in a.d. 61, some part of the 
Great Armenia was added to his dominions. 
In the fourth year of Vespasian, a.d. 73, 
Aristobulus, king of Chalcis, joined Csb- 
seunius Psetus against Antiochus IV., king of 
Commagene. This is probably the son of 
Herod of Chalcis, and we may conclude that 
his father’s kingdom had been restored 
to him. Agi’ippa II. had, about A. d. 52, 
exchanged CUialcis for other possessions. 
Aristobulus married Salome the daughter 
of Hcrodias, by whom he had three sons, 
Herod, Agrippa, and Aristobulus, of whom 
nothing is known. (Josephus, Jewish Anliq. 
xviii. 5., XX. 8., Jewish War, vii. 7. ; Ta- 
citus, Annul, xiii. 7., xiv. 2C.) G. L. 

ARISTOBU'LUS, the husband of Be- 
renice, and son of Herod the Great, f An- 
TTPAi'KR, son of Herod the Great ; Herod 
the Great.] 

AlirSTOCLES ApurrouX^s). This name 
was common to several Greek philosophers 
and literary men of little note. In regard to 
most of them we know nothing more than 
that persons of the name wrote books now 
lost: treatises on poetry, on music, on dia- 
lects, on “ paradoxa,” a work on the polity 
of Lacedaemon, and an Italian history. Aris- 
tocles of Lampsacus, a Stoic philosopher, 
composed four books of commentaries on 
Chrysippus. Aristocles of Rhodes was a 
writer on grammar and a contemporary of 
Strabo. One Aristocles is said to have been 
the author of an epigram in the Greek 
Anthology (Brunck, ii. 98.) ; and this is the 
only extant composition of any person bearing 
the name, except the fragments of the author 
next to be mentioned. (Fabricius, Biblio- 
theca Graca, ed. Harles, iii. 471. 642.; 
Meursius, Bibliotheca Graca, “ Aristocles ” ; 
Vossius, He Historicis Grads, lib. iii.) 

Aristocles of Messene (*ApurroK\rj5 
Metrafit/ios), was a Peripatetic philosopher, 
and the author of a work in ten books on the 
history of philosophy. Eusebius has pre- 
served several copious extracts from the 
seventh and eighth books of this treatise. 
The doctrines of particular philosophical 
sects are discussed in all of them, except one, 
which is a defence of the conduct of Aristotle 
against his detractors. Snidas mentions like- 
wise a work of Aristocles on ethics in nine 
books, a rhetorical treatise, a comparison 
•between Plato and Homer, and a work on 
the god Serapis. Doubts have been thrown 
out as to the age in which this Aristocles 
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lived; but the question should have been I 
held as decided, since passages were referred 
to from Simplicius and Saint Cyril of Alex- | 
andria, in both of which Aristocles the Peri- 
patetic is unequivocally asserted to have been 
the teacher of Alexander Aphrodisiensis. 
He must therefore have lived about the end 
of the second century in our sera. (Suidas, 
Api(rroK\riSt 2u>Td5i7s ; Eusebius, Pneparatio 
Evangelica, lib. xiv. cap. 17 — 21., lib. xv. 
cap. 2. 14. ; Simplicius, Commentaria in 
Arisfotelis Lihros J)e Calo, p. 34., Venice 
(Aldus), 1520, fol. ; Cyrillus, In Julianum^ 
lib. i^ p. 61. (in Spanheim’s Julian) ; Jonsius, 
De Scriptoribus Historice Philosophiccp, lib. iv. 
cap. 8.) 

Aristocles of Pergamus (’ApkttokX^s 
Tlifrya(xr)v6s) is named by Suidas, and is one ' 
of the Sophists or Rhetorical Teachers whose 
lives were written by the elder Philostratus. 
He lived in the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian. 
At first a disciple of the Peripatetic philosophy, 
he became a student of rhetoric at Rome 
under Herodcs Atticus; and his change of 
pursuits was attended by a change of habits, 
from excessive slovenliness to finical neatness. 
Returning to his native city, he there opened 
a rhetorical school, which gained high repu- 
tation, and was strongly recommended by 
Herodes. Aristocles wrote epistles, decla- 
mations, two treatises on rhetoric, and an ad- 
dress to the emperor. His own eloquence is 
described by his ancient biographer as having 
been marked by perspicuity and Attic purity, 
but as deficient in animation and oratorical 
power. (Suidas, *ApiaT0K\7js ; Philostratus, 
Vit(E Sophistarvm, lib. ii. cap. 3. ; Wester- 
mann, Geschichte der Beredtsamkeit in 
Griechenland und Bom, i. 212.) W. S. 

ARl'STOCLES (’ApKTTo/cA^s), a sculptor 
of Cydonia. He was the author of a group, 
which was dedicated at Olympia by Evagoras 
of Zancle, representing Hercules fighting 
with an Amazon on horseback for licr girdle. 
Pausanias observes that Aristocles must be 
classed among the most ancient sculptors of 
Greece, and that it was not known when he 
lived ; but he says it was clear that it was 
before Zancle received the name of Messene. 
This change was made, according to Pau- 
sanias, at the time when Anaxilas and the 
Messenians took Zancle in the twenty-ninth 
Olympiad, which would be about six hundred 
and sixty years before Christ. But there is 
a difficulty as to the date of Pausanias, for 
the time when the name of Zancle was 
changed to Messene is fixed by other au- 
thorities at B. c. 494. [Anaxilas, Tyrant 
of Rhegium.] Aristocles is called of Cy- 
donia (Kv5(uvidT97s), which signifies that he 
was a native of Cydonia; but no town of 
this name is known except Cydonia in Crete. 
It seems clear that Pausanias thought that 
the date of the name of Messene being 
changed was shortly after the close of the 
second Messenian war. This war terminated 
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with the capture of Ira by the Lacedsemonians 
in the first year of the twenty-eighth Olym- 
piad. Pausanias therefore means to assign 
to Aristocles a very early period, and to place 
him before the twenty-ninth Olympiad, and 
no ar^meut can be drawn from the fact of 
his giving the wrong date to the establish- 
ment of the name of Messene. Whether he 
is right or wrong as to that point, he intends 
to assign this Aristocles to the period of the 
second Messenian war. By calling him a 
Cydonian he also means to consider him as 
belonging to the old Cretan school. (Pau- 
sanias, V. 25., iv. 23. ; Thucydides, vi. 5.) 

Another Aristocles was a native of Si- 
cyon. He was the son and scholar of (^leoetas : 
and CleoBtas was the son of an Aristocles 
(Inscription in Pausanias, vi. 20.). He exe- 
cuted a group which was at Olympia, the 
offering of one Giiotbis, a Thessalian, repre- 
senting Jupiter and Ganymede. If Aristocles 
began to be eminent about the seventy -first 
Olympiad, or four hundred and ninety years 
before our a^ra, he practised his art during 
the most glorious period of Greek sculpture, 
lie is said by Pausanias not to have been 
much inferior to his brother Canachus ; but 
there were two sculptors of the name Cana- 
chus. Synnobn was a pupil of Aristocles. 
Synnobn was the father and teacher of Pto- 
lichus of iEgina. Pantias is mentioned by 
Pausanias as the seventh disciple in succes- 
sion from Aristocles the Sicyonian ; but in 
another place he calls Pantias of Chios, (and 
he appears to mean thew same person,) the 
pui)il of his father Sostratus. Accordingly 
the following series of Sicyonian sculptors 
is made out by Thiersch — Aristocles, the 
father of Cleoetas ; Cleoetas ; Aristocles and 
his brother Canachus ; Synnobn ; his sou 
Ptolichus ; Sostratus ; and his son Pantias. 
Thus Pantias is the seventh from the first 
Aristocles, both ends of the series being 
included. 

Here then we appear to have a chronolo- 
gical series of sculptors of the Sicyonian 
school from Aristocles to Pantias. If this 
series is considered well-established, and we 
could determine the period of any one in the 
series, the chronology of the elder and the 
younger Aristocles might be made out with 
reasonable probability ; but there are great 
difficulties. Sillig conjectures that Aristocles 
of Cydonia and Aristocles the father of 
Clecetas are the same person ; which is hardly 
possible, if we assume the period of Aristocles 
of Cydonia, as fixed by Pausanias, and there 
is no other evidence for it. The subject 
is discussed at great length by Thiersch, 
Epochen der Bildenden Kunst, p. 278. second 
ed. (Pausanias, v. 24., vi. 9.) R. W. jun. 

ARI'STOCLES (*ApurTo«Afis), an ancient 
Greek physician, who must have lived some 
time in or before the first century after 
Christ, as he is mentioned by Andromachus. 
None of his writings are now extant, but a 
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few of his medical formulcc have been pre- 
served by Galen. One of these is also men- 
tioned by Dr. Cramer in the first volume of 
his “ Anecdota Graeca Parisiensia ” as being 
contained in a MS. in the King’s Library at 
Paris. W. A. G. 

ARISTOCLPDES, a Greek painter of 
uncertain time, enumerated by Pliny among 
the artists of second rank (primis proximi). 
He painted the temple of Apollo at Delphi. 

Nat. XXXV. 11. 40.) R. N. W. 

ARISTO'CRATES C^pKrroKpdrris), a 
Greek historian, was a son of Hipparchus 
and a native of Sparta. He wrote a work on 
the history of Laconia (Aawwvi/cci), of which 
Athcngcus quotes the fourth book. It appears 
to have commenced with the earliest times, 
and must have carried the history at least as 
far as the war of the Achieans under Philo- 
poemen against Sparta, n.c. 188. Respecting 
the period of Aristocrates nothing is known, 
except that it must have been after b.c. 188. 
(Athenaeiis, iii. 82. ; Plutarch, Ltjcurgus, 4. 
31., Philopcemen, 16. ; Steijhanus Ryz., *A€<li/- 
Tis.) L. S. 

ARISTO'CRATES CApiaTOKpdrrjs^ an 
ancient Greek grammarian, who is mentioned 
by Andromachus, and who must therefore 
have lived some time in or before the first 
century after Christ. He appears to have 
given some attention to pharmacy, as a few 
medical formuhe are ascribed to him by 
Galen, one of which is probably the same as 
that which is mentioned by Dr. Cramer in 
the first volume of his “ Anecdota Graeca 
Parisiensia ” as being preserved in a MS. in 
the Royal Library at Paris. (Galen, De 
Compos. Medicam. sec. Locos, lib. v. cap. 5. 
tom. xii. p. 878, 879, ed. Kiihn.) W. A. G. 

ARISTO'CRATES ApiffroKparris), an 
Athenian, who is known only from an ora- 
tion of Demosthenes against him. lie had 
induced the senate of Athens to pass a decree 
respecting Charidemus of Orcus in Eubcea, 
who commanded a mercenary force in the 
service of Athens, and who had been 
honoured with the Athenian franchise. The 
decree of Aristocrates was to this effect, 
that if any one should kill Charidemus, he 
should be expelled from all the states allied 
with Athens ; and that if any town or person 
should offer shelter to the murderer, they 
should be treated as outlaws. Respecting 
the object of this bill see Charidemus. 
Euthycles took up this decree in the as- 
sembly of the people, and showed its illegal 
and pernicious character in the oration 
against Aristocrates, which is still extant, 
and was written for him by Demosthenes. 
It was delivered in b.c. 352. {Argumenta 
on Demosthenes contra Aristocratem ; Taylor, 
Preefatio ad Orat. Demosth. contra Aris- 
tocratem.') L. S. 

ARISTO'CRATES ApicrroKpdr'ns) is the 
name of two of the early kings of Obcho- 
HENUS in Arcadia, a town which was ruled 
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by kings as late as the time of the Pelopon«» 
nesian war. 

Aristocrates I., a son of /Echmis. He 
is said to have treated the Arcadians haugh- 
tily, and to have violated the virgin priestess 
of Artemis Hymnia at the altar of the god- 
dess. But this act proved fatal to him, for 
as soon as the Arcadians heard of it they 
stoned him to death, and to prevent a similar 
crime for the future, they made a law that 
henceforth the priestess of Artemis should be 
a married woman. The tomb of Aristocrates 
was shown on a road leading from Orcho- 
menus as late as the time of Pausanias. He 
was succeeded by his son llicetas. (Pausa- 
nias, viii. 5. § 8., 13. § 4.) 

Aristocrates II., a son of llicetas and 
grandson of Aristocrates I., seems to have 
reigned about the period from b. c. 680 to 
640, during the time of the second Messenian 
war against Sparta. The Arcadians sup- 
ported the Messenians in this war, but Aris- 
tocrates, who had the command of the Arca- 
dians, allowed himself to be bribed by the 
Lacedajmonians, in consequence of which tlie 
Messenians were defeated in a battle near 
the great ditch (MeyaA?; Td<ppos). When his 
treachery became known some time after, 
the Arcadians stoned him to death like 
his grandfather. [Aristomenes.] Plutarch 
states that he was concealed for twenty 
years before the Arcadians punished his 
crime. Ilis body was thrown beyond the 
frontier of his kingdom, and a pillar was 
erected in the sanctuary of Apollo Lycius 
with an inscription recording his treason, 
which is preserved in Pausanias. According 
to a tradition which Pausanias heard in Ar- 
cadia, the family of Aristocrates was excluded 
from the throne of Orchomenus ; Polybius 
states that the whole family was extirpated. 
But neither statement seems to be correct, 
for we know from other sources, that Aris- 
tocrates was succeeded by his son Aristo- 
demus, who ruled over Orchomenus and a 
great part of Arcadia. (Pausanias, iv. 17. 

§ 4., 22. § 2, &c., viii. 5. § 8. ; Polybius, 
iv. 33. ; Strabo, viii. 362. ; Plutarch, De his 
quee sero a Nurnine puniunlur, 2. ; Diogenes 
Laertius, i. 94. ; K. O. Muller, Dorians, 
i. 7. §11.) L. S. 

ARISTO'CRATES Api(rroicpdrrjs\ a son 
of ScELLiAS, and an Attic statesman who acted 
a prominent part at Athens during the latter 
part of the Peloponnesian war. He was a man 
of considerable wealth and infiuence, and be- 
longed to the oligarchical party, which estab- 
lished, in n.c. 41 1, the government of the Four 
Hundred, of which he himself was a member. 
But he appears never to have had any great 
faith in the oligarchs, for he and Theramenes 
were in the end the principal persons who 
brought about the overthrow of the oligar- 
chical government. In b. c, 407, when Al- 
cibiades, after his return to Athens, was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the Athe- 
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nian forces^ Aristocfates (Diodorus and C. 
Nepos mention Thrasybulus in his stead) 
and Adimantus were elected to command the 
land forces under him. But soon after, when 
the people of Athens were dissatisfied with 
Alcibiades, and appointed ten new generals 
to supply his place, Aristocrates was one of 
them. In the following year, b.c. 406, Aris- 
tocrates was one of the unhappy commanders 
in the battle of Arginusm, and after his re- 
turn to Athens, he and several of his col- 
leagues were tried and put to death. There 
is a passage in the “ Birds ” of Aristophanes 
(125.) where he plays upon the name 
Aristocrates. (Plato, Gorgm,% p. 472. A.; 
Thucydides, viii. 89. 92. ; Xenophon, Helle- 
nica, i. 4. § 21., 5. § 16., 6. § 29., 7. § 2. 
34. ; Diodorus Siculus, xiii. 69. 74. 101.; Ly- 
sias, Against Eratosthenes^ p. 126. ; Demos- 
thenes, Against IVieocrines, p. 1343. ; Corn. 
Nepos, Alcibiades^ c. 7.) L. S. 

ARISTODE'MUS {*Api<rr6ir]iuLos). Besides 
the writers of the name of Aristodemus who 
are here particularly mentioned, others are 
spoken of as authors, without any further indi- 
cations which enable us to identify them. The 
following is a list of them. 1. Aristodemus, 
the author of a collection of fables (Plutarch, 
Paralhla Minora, 35.). 2. Aristodemus, a 
Platonic philosopher and contemporary of 
Plutarch (Plutarch, Adversus Coloicm, 1.). 
3. Aristodemus, the author of TeXola ’Atto/luoj- 
fjLOVi^fiara ( Athenscus, vi. 244., viii. 338. 345., 
xiii. 585.). 4. Aristodemus, the author of a 
work on inventions (nf/)i' E{/pri,udra}y, Cle- 
mens Alexandr. Stromata, i. p. 133.). 5. 

Aristodemus, the epitomiser of a work of 
Herodian, which he dedicated to one Danaus, 
who is likewise unknown. (Suidas. ’Apto-- 
rSbrifxosJ) I<. S. 

ARISTODE'MUS ('AparrSbrjixos'), There 
were three Greek artists of this name. A 
painter, probably of Thebes, who lived in the 
early part of the fourth century before Christ. 
He was the father of two of the most cele- 
brated painters of Greece, Nicomachus and 
Aristides of Thebes. [Nicomachus ; Aris- 
tides of Thebes.] 

A statuary, of uncertain country, who 
probably lived shortly after the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, for he made a statue of Se- 
leucus, king of Babylon, which was most likely 
a portrait. He made also, according to 
Tatian, a statue of .dSsop the fabulist ; this, 
however, cannot have been a portrait from the 
life, if Tatian alludes to the same Aristode- 
mus who made the statue of Sclcucus. Aris- 
todemus made likewise statues of philoso- 
phers, wrestlers, and charioteers. 

The third artist of this name was a painter 
of Caria, and the contemporary, and for four 
years the guest, not host, as some have said, 
of the elder Philostratus. Aristodemus lived, 
therefore, about the time of Nero. He wrote 
a book, comprising notices of the most emi- 
nent painters of the cities in which painting 
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had chiefty flourished, and of the kings -arho 
had encouraged the art (Pli^» JSTwt Nat 
xxxiv. 8. 19., XXXV. 10. 36.; Tatian, Chat 
adversus Grmcos^ p. 55. ; Philostratus, Imag. 
in Procemio,') R. N. W. 

ARISTODE'MUS QAptarSlhjfios) of Alex* 
ANDRiA, is quoted in the Scholia on Pindar, 
and may be the same as the one whom 
Athenseus, without stating his native place, 
mentions as a commentator on Pindar, who 
is often referred to in the scholia to that 
poet. (Scholia Ad Pindari Isthmiaca, i. 11.; 
Athenteus, xi. 495.) L. S. 

ARISTODE'MUS (^ApiarSSrjfios), a son 
of Aristomachur, was, according to a I^ace- 
daemonian tradition, the leader of a band of 
Heraclidffi into Peloponnesus, and the first 
Heraclid king of Sparta. He married Ar- 
geia, a daugliter of Autesion, w'ho bore him 
twin sons, Eurysthenes and Procles, and 
shortly after their birth Aristodemus died. 
The more common tradition, however, was, 
that Aristodemus never reached Sparta, and 
that his sons Eurysthenes and Procles were 
the first Heraclid kings of Sparta, for it is 
said that when the Heraclidm were about to 
embark at Naupactus for the Peloponnesus, 
Aristodemus was killed by a flash of light- 
ning, or that he was killed at Delphi by 
Apollo for having consulted Heracles (Her- 
cules) about the return of the Heraclidaj in- 
stead of the Delphic^ god. Pausanias speaks 
of a tradition which he thought more pro- 
bable, according to which Aristodemus was 
murdered by the sons of Pylades and Electra, 
who belonged to the dynasty which ruled at 
Sparta previous to the conquest of the coun- 
try by the Heraclidse. ( Apollodorus, ii. 8. 
$ 2, &c. ; Pausanias, iii. 1. $ 5. ; Herodotus, 
vi. 52. ; Xenophon, Agesilaus, 8. § 7.) L. S. 

ARISTODE'MUS CApi<rT6bntxo5) of 
Athens, a tragic actor, and contemporary of 
Philip II. of Macedonia, and Demosthenes. 
Of his talents as an actor no particulars are 
known ; but he took a prominent part in the 
political affairs of his time. He belonged to 
the Macedonian party at Athens, and endea- 
voured to persuade his fellow-citizens to pre- 
serve peace with Macedonia, as the only 
means of saving themselves. Demosthenes, 
therefore, was his opponent .and he treats him 
as a traitor to his country. The Athenians sent 
him repeatedly as ambassador to King Philip, 
and the king on one occasion sent him as his 
ambassador to Athens with friendly promises. 
(Demosthenes, Ee Corona, p. 232., De Falsa 
Legatione, p. 344. 371. 442., Philippica, iii. 
p. 150. ; Cicero, De Re Puhlica, iv. 11.) 

L. S. 

ARISTODE'MUS (^ApurrSitiiJMs), a tyrant 
of Cum A in Campania, and a contemporary 
of Tarquinius Superbus, the last king of 
Rome. He was a son of Aristocrates, and 
belonged to a distinguished family. He was 
surnamed by his fellow-citizens Malacus 
(MoAcueds), He first distinguished himself 
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above all bis Greek countrymen in a battle 
against the Umbrians, Daunians, and other 
Italian tribes. After the victory, disputes 
arose as to who was to receive the prize of 
bravery, for the government of Cuma was in 
the hands of the aristocracy, who wished to 
honour Hippomedon, a man of their own 
party, while the people and all the impartial 
judges declared that the honour was due to 
Aristodemus. This induced Aristodemus to 
place himself at the head of the people, whose 
favour he contrived to win, and thus became 
obnoxious to the aristocrats. In this state 
Cuma is said to have remained for nineteen 
years, until in the twentieth after the battle 
against the Umbrians, the inhabitants of 
Aricia, who were besieged by the Etruscans 
under A runs, the son of Porsenna, solicited 
the aid of Cuma. The nobles thought this 
a favourable opportunity for getting rid of 
AristodemiLS and the most turbulent part of 
their opponents. An army was accordingly 
formed of the populace and placed under the 
command of Aristodemus. He defeated the 
Pltruscans, was honoured and richly rewarded 
by the Aricines, and hastened home. His 
valour and the munificent presents which he 
distributed among the people gained their 
favour. When the remainder of the army 
of Aristodemus returned to Cuma and was 
informed of the object of their rulers in send- 
ing them out, they were inflamed with in- 
dignation. A conspiracy was formed, and 
while the senators were assembled to receive 
the report of the expedition, the conspirators 
rushed into the senate-house and murdered 
all who were present. The other members 
of the ruling party concealed themselves or 
took to flight, and Aristodemus proclaimed a 
democracy. But he demanded the exercise 
of unlimited power for a period sufficient to 
enable him to regulate the constitution, to 
distribute lands among the people, and to 
cancel all their debts. After having de- 
prived all the citizens of their arms, ostensi- 
bly for the purpose of preventing bloodshed, 
and put to death all who refused to comply 
with his demand, he assumed the tyraniiis, 
which he secured by forming a guard of two 
thousand of the lowest and most desperate 
persons, by sending the surviving sons of the 
nobles into the country, and compelling them 
to perform servile labour for the murderers 
of their fathers, and by sysLematically des- 
troying all manly virtue and energy among the 
citizens of Cuma. When he thought himself 
perfectly secure, he abandoned himself to 
cruelty. His punishment, however, reached 
him in his old age. The sons of the mur- 
dered nobles, who were dispersed in the rural 
districts about Cuma, had grown up to man- 
hood, and Aristodemus, who feared that they 
might attempt to recover possession of Cuma, 
resolved to put them all to death. But his 
plan was betrayed; and forming a con- 
epirftcy with the assistance of numerous 
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Campanians they ravaged the country round 
Cuma. One of them, assuming the appear-' 
ance of a deserter, went to Aristodemus, and 
promised to lead him in the ensuing night 
by a secret path to a place where he might 
t^e the conspirators by surprise. Aristode- 
mus sent an army with the guide, but as the 
army was on its march, the conspirators made 
their way to the town of Cuma by another 
road. They entered the town, massacred 
the body-guard of the tyrant, whom they 
surprised in their sleep, and put to death 
the tyrant and his children and friends with 
the most atrocious tortures ; and Cuma was 
restored to freedom. This must have hap- 
pened after the year b. c. 492, since Aris- 
todemus survived Tarquinius Superbus, and 
inherited his property ; and all writers agree 
in stating that the Roman king spent the 
last years of his life at Cuma, at the court of 
Aristodemus. Plutarch represents Aristode- 
mus as assisting the Romans against the 
Etruscans, who endeavoured to restore the 
Tarquins. » ( Dionysius Halicam. vii. p. 4 1 8 — 
427. cd. Sylburg ; Plutarch, De Virtutibus 
Mvlierumy p. 261. ed. Frankfurt; Diodorus 
Siculus, Fragm. lib. vii. ; Suidas, *ApiaT66rifxos ; 
Livy, ii. 21. 34.) L. S. 

ARISTODE'MUS CApttrrSSvi^s) of Elis, 
a Greek writer to whom Harpocration refers 
as an authority for the number of the hellano- 
diem in the Olympian games. He is probably 
the same as the Aristodemus mentioned by 
Tertullian and Eusebius. (Harpocration, 'EA- 
kavoUKai ; Tertullian, De Aninuty 46. ; Euse- 
bius, Chronicouy i. p. 37. ; Syncellus, p. 370, 
ed. Dindorf.) L. S. 

ARISTODE'MU'S {*Api(rT6Sr}fios), tyrant 
of Meoalopolis, was a son of Arty las, and a 
native of Phigalia, but he was adopted by 
Tritseus, a powerful Megalopolitan, and thus 
became a citizen of Megalopolis. He lived 
in the reign of Antigonus Gonatas (b. c. 283 
— 240), and appears to have made himself 
tyrant of Megalopolis through the influence 
of the Macedonian king. The Megalopoli- 
tans honoured him, nevertheless, with the 
surname of Chrestus (Xpr}(Tr6s'), which shows 
that his rule was not oppressive. During his 
reign the Lacedemonians, under their king 
Acrotatus, the son of Areus I., invaded the 
territory of Megalopolis. A fierce battle en- 
sued in which many were slain on both sides, 
but Aristodemus gained the day, and the 
Spartan king, Acrotatus, was among the dead, 

B. c. 265. Afterwards, the time is uncertain, 
Aristodemus was assassinated by emissaries 
of Eedemus and Demophanes, two patriotic, 
citizens of Megalopolis, and friends of young 
Philopoemen. The sepulchral mound of 
Aristodemus existed in the neighbourhood of 
Megalopolis in the time of Pausanias. (Pau- 
sanias, viii. 27. 36. ; Plutarch, Philopccmen, 
c. 1.) L. S. 

ARISTODE'MUS (^Api<Tr6^pios)y a Mes- 
SENiAN, of the house of .^pytus, distin- 



guislied himself firat war between 

, the Mei^ettians and the £racedsemonians« 
commencement o^-^'^wbicH is fixed by Pausa- 
nine at B.o. 743. [Aktstombnss.^ The 
war had been carried on above five yeara 
.without any decisive advantage when the 
oracle was .consulted by the Messenians.. 
The answer was, that a virgin of the house 
of ^pytus should be sacrificed to the gods 
of the ' lower world. After the daughter 
of Lyciscus had been declared unfit to be 
sacrificed on account of her being a sup- 
posititious child, ‘ Aristodemus offered his 
own daughter. When the sacrifice was j 
to be performed, a young Mcssenian who j 
was betrothed to the maid, opposed her being 
sacrificed, and maintained that he had higher 
claims upon her than her father : but his re- 
monstrances were of no avail ; and when all 
hope of saving the girl had vanished, he as- 
serted that she was no longer a virgin, hut 
was with child by him. The enraged father 
immediately killed his daughter, and dis- 
proved the lover’s assertion by ojiening her 
body. Some were now of opinion that the 
death of the daughter of Aristodemus could 
not be regarded as a sacrifice, hut that it was 
a murder committed by Aristodemus ; and 
the people w'ould have avenged the crime 
upon the lover, if the seer Epebolus, the 
Messenian king Euphaes, and the whole 
house of the Aipytids had not declared the 
sacrifice to he valid. When the news of the 
oracle and its fulfilment reached Sparta, great 
alarm prevailed, and hostilities were sus- 
pended for some years. At last, however, 
favourable signs encouraged the Spartans to 
renew their attacks upon the Messenians, and 
to lead their army against Ithome, the forti- 
fied stronghold of the Messenians. A battle 
was here fought which was not decisive ; but 
the Messenian king Euphaes was wounded, 
and soon after died. As he left no heir to j 
the throne, Aristodemus was elected king of j 
the Messenians in preference to two other , 
candidates, and notwithstanding the opinion • 
of some, that as the murderer of his daughter I 
he was unfit to rule. This happened about 
B. c. 729. Aristodemus treated his people 
kindly, respected the magistrates, and kept 
up a good understanding with his allies, the 
Arcadians, Sicyonians, and Argives. The 
war against Sparta was continued, and in the 
fifth year of his rei^ Aristodemus defeated 
the Lacedaemonians in a great battle. After 
this both parties consulted the oracle. The 
answer given to the Messenians became 
known at Sparta, and through the cunning of 
(Ebalus the Spartans anticipated the Messe- 
nians in complying with the command of the 
oracle, and in thus* turning it to their own 
advantage. Various prodigies now portended 
the approaching ruin of the Messenians, and 
Aristodemus, alarmed by them, as well as by 
reflecting on the death of his daughter, killed 
himself upon her tomb, after a reign of six 
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j 3«5attf and s6me months. A few n^>tith8 after 
{'this evi<Qt the Messenians wore obliged to 
evaepatQ fthome, and to sue for peace, f^er 
the war had lasted twenty years. (Pausa- 
nias, iv. 9— rI3. ; Diodorus, FragmerUa V^ati- 
cana^ p. 7. ed. Dindorf ; Ensehius^ I^csparatio 
Fvan^licaj v. 27.) L. S. 

ARJSTODE'MUS (’ApurrdSiy/ios) of 
Miletus, a general of Antigonus, king of 
Asia, who in b.c. SlU sent him with one 
thousand talents to Peloponnesus for the 
purpose of strengthening his friendship with 
Polysperchon and his son Alexander, of rais- 
ing an army of mercenaries, and of making 
war upon Cassander, who had formed a 
coalition with Lysimachus and Ptolemy, the 
son of Lagus, against Antigonus. On his 
arrival in liaconia, Aristodemus obtained 
permission from the Spartans to raise troops 
in Peloponnesus, and soon had an array of 
eight thousand men. lie had an interview 
with Polysperchon and Alexander, cqn- 
nected their interest with that of Antigonus, 
and appointed Alexander commander-in- 
chief of Peloponftcsus, but at the same time 
he advised him to sail to Asia to assure the 
king of his friendship. Cassander was now 
declared a public enemy by the soldiers of 
Antigonus, and the Greek towns of which he 
held possession were proclaimed free. After 
these declarations Alexander was sent hack 
to Peloponnesus by Antigonus with five hun- 
dred talents. Ptolemy, the ally of Cassander, 
who was no less anxious to win the favour of 
the Greek towns, sent 'Polyclitus with fifty 
ships to Peloponnesus to make war upon 
Aristodemus and his allies. Cassander, who 
heard of the exertions made by Aristodemus, 
at first endeavoured to gain over Polysper- 
chon, but this attempt filing, he marclied 
with an army through Thessaly and Bmotia 
into Peloponnesus, and took several towns. 
The state of Macedonia, however, obliged 
him to return. After his departure Aris- 
todemus and Alexander marched about Pelo-. 
ponnesus, and endeavoured to prevail on the 
people to expel the Macedonian garrisons, 
and recover their liberty. No sooner was 
Cassander informed of this, than he sent a 
messenger to Alexander, and promised to 
leave him in the chief command of Pelo- 
ponnesus, and to honour him with other dis- 
tinctions, if he would desert the cause of 
Antigonus and enter into alliance with him» 
Alexander was prevailed upon, and after his 
defection Aristodemus went in b.c. 314 to 
.^tolia to induce the inhabitants of that 
country to take up the cause of Antigonus. 
Having obtained from the .ZEtolians a 
body of mercenaries he returned to Pelo- 
ponnesus, where he found Cyllene besieged 
by Alexander. Aristodemus compelled him 
to raise the siege, and also made himself 
master of several other places which were 
occupied by Cassander’s garrisons. The in- 
habitants of Dyme, the most western A^hsean 
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city, were engaged ih a stn^gfe witli the 
Macedonian garrieon in their oitadbl., Alex* 
ander hastened to the assistance of the gar- 
rison, forced his way into the town, and made 
great havoc among the citizens. Fear now 
kept the Dymseans quiet for a time, but when 
Alexander had left their country, they re* 
newed their attacks upon the citadel, which 
was reduced by the assistance of Aristo- 
demus, who came to aid them with his mer* 
cenarics. The garrison of Cassander and 
all who supported them were put to death, 
and the town of Dyme restored to free- 
dom. In B. c. 306, when Demetrius, the 
son of Antigonus, had defeated Ptolemy at 
Salamis in Cyprus, he sent Aristodemus with 
the news of his victory to his father, and 
Aristodemus was the first to salute Antigonus 
king. After this time we hear no more of 
Aristodemus. (Diodorus Siculus, xix. 57 — 
66.; Plutarch, Demetrius, c. 17.) L. S. 

ARISTODE'MUS of Nysa 

in Caria, a Greek grammarian, who was at 
an advanced age when Strabo, the geographer, 
was a young man, and received instruction 
from him at Nysa. He was a son of Mene- 
crates, and a pupil of the celebrated gram- 
marian Aristarchus. Respecting his writings 
nothing is known. 

There is a second Aristodemus of Nysa 
whom Strabo calls a relation (ayerj/ids) of the 
former, and who was somewhat younger than 
his namesake. He was likewise a gram- 
marian, and taught rhetoric in various places, 
as at Nysa, Rhodes, and at a more advanced 
age at Rome. In the last place Cneius and 
Sextus, the sons of Pompey the Great, arc 
mentioned among his pupils, and Pompey 
himself had at an earlier time received 
instruction from Aristodemus. One of these 
two Aristodemi (which is uncertain) wrote 
an historical work (J-ffroplai), of which the 
first book is quoted by Parthenius on some 
story connected with the early history of the 
lonians in Asia. The real subject of the 
work is unknown. (Strabo, xiv. 650.; Scho- 
liast ad Pindari Ncmea, vii. 1.; Parthenius, 
Erotica, 8.; Varro, De Lingua Latina, x. 75, 
ed. Muller; Scholia ad Homeri Iliad, ix. 354., 
xiii. 1.) L. S. 

ARISTODE'MUS Chpi<rr6Z7ipi05\ a 
Spartan, and one of the three hundred with 
whom Leonidas resisted the Persian host at 
Thermopylae in b. c. 480, before the path was 
shown to the Persians which led over the 
mountains to the pass of Thermopylae. Aristo- 
demus and Eurytus had been dismissed from 
the army by Leonidas, as they were suffering 
from a disease of the eyes, and were staying 
in the neighbouring town of Alpeni. Accord- 
ing to another tradition Aristodemus had been 
sent on an embassy by Leonidas, and lingered 
on his return in order not to be obliged to 
take part in the battle against the barbarians. 
When it became known at Alpeni, that 
the Persians had crossed the mountains, 
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Earyths put on his armour, and commandeA 
bis helot (slave) to conduct him to his com- 
rades, with whom he fell m the glorious fight 
Aristodemus vetumed to Sparta, hut he was 
scorned .by his fellow-citizens, declared . in<^ 
famous (Jkrip.os), and was branded as Aristo- 
demus the Coward. In this miserable con- 
dition he lived tUl the battle of Platsca in 
B. c. 479, in which he endeavoured to wipe off 
his disgrace by extrao/dinary bravery, and 
hoped to meet with a glorious death. He fell 
in the battle, but although he surpassed all 
his countrymen in courage on this occasion, 
he received none of the" distinctions with 
which his comrades were honoured. (Heron 
dotus, vii. 229 — 231., ix. 71.; iElian, //istor. 
Animal, iv. 1.; Suidas, ’Apto-rSSrffios,) L. S. 

A R 1 S T O D E'M U S CApia'T6Stiiuos') of 
Thebes in Boeotia, a Greek author who 
wrote a work on Thebes (QrjBaiKd), which is 
often referred to by the ancients, and in 
which he seems to have treated chiefly on 
the antiquities of his native city. It consisted 
of at least two books. (Scholia ad Theo- 
rritum,vn. 103; Scholia ad Euripid. Pheemss, 

1 62, 1120, withValckenaer’s note, 1 126, 1163.; 
Scholia ad Apollonium lihodium, ii. 906.; 
Suidas, ‘O/toActfios Zeus.) L. S. 

ARISTO'DICUS CApiaroBiKos), an epi- 
grammatic poet, a native of Rhodes. All his 
works have perished with the exception of 
two small epigrams written in the Doric 
dialect. They are contained in the Greek 
Anthology (vii. 189 and 473, ed. Tauchnitz). 

L. S* 

ARISTO'GENES. [Callicratibas.] 

ARISTOGI'TON (^Apiaroyflruv), an 
Athenian orator and demagogue, was a con- 
temporary of Demosthenes, and an adherent 
of the Macedonian party. The scattered 
notices which have been preserved in regard 
to his life concur in conveying a very un- 
favourable impression of his character. He 
was called “the Dog;” a title which his 
friends and himself, as it should seem, pro- 
fessed to accept as descriptive of Iiis watchful 
attention to the interests of the people ; but 
his adversaries in his lifetime, as well as 
critics and historians in later times, applied 
the term to him in a derogatory sense. His 
turbulence involved him frequently in dis- 
grace and danger ; and at length he was con- 
demned to die, and was executed in prison. 
Phocion, the virtuous chief of his party, on 
being invited to visit him in his dungeon, 
was advised by some of his friends to decline 
the invitation ; “ Nay,” answered he, “ where 
could I have greater pleasure in seeing this 
person ? ” The orations of Aristogiton are 
said to have been numerous ; but they were 
not included in the Alexandrine canon, and 
nothing of them is now extant. They were 
long, however, referred to by the Greek 
teachers of rhetoric, usually in terms of con- 
temptuous ridicule, or with censures of the 
author's conduct. Hermogenes (by whom, 
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as well M by his scholiasts, and by Apsines, 
Aristogiton is mentioned repeatedly) de- 
scribes his oratory as rou^h and boisterous, 
and as remarkable for its incessant introduc- 
tion of abusive epithets. Most of the dis- 
creditable facts of his life are related, though 
with obvious exaggeration, in three orations 
directed against him, one by Dinarchus, and 
the other two (the genuineness of which is 
disputed) among the works of Demosthenes. 
(Demosthenes, Contra Aristogitonem ; Dinar- 
chus, Contra Aristogitonem; Libanius, Argu- 
mentum ad Demosthenis Orationem contra 
Aristogitonem; Suidas, *Api<rroy€lr(ov; Har- 
pocration, AuTOKAcl5i7y, ®tp<rapbpoSf with the 
notes of Maussac and H. Valesius; Plutarch, 
Phocion^ cap. 10 . ; lihetores Grad (Walz), iii. 
236, 237. 363., v. 214., vi. 256., ix. 492, 493. 
497. ; Taylor, Preefatio ad Orationem De- 
mosthenis contra Aristogitonem^ and Preefatio 
ad Orationem ASschinis contra T'imarchum; 
Westermann, Geschichte der Beredtsamkeitj i. 
99.) W. S. 

ARISTOGI'TON (^Apiaroyfiruv)^ a sculp- 
tor or statuary who was employed with Hy- 
patodorus to execute some of the offerings 
dedicated at Delphi by the people of Argos. 
These were the statues of the leaders who 
marched with Polynices against Thebes. 
Among these offerings was the chariot of 
Amphiaraus, in which Baton, who was of the 
family of Amphiaraus, was represented as 
the charioteer guiding or driving the horses. 
The Argives declared that these works were 
made out of the spoil which was obtained by 
their countrymen and their allies, the Athe- 
nians, in their victory over the Laccdiemo- 
nians at (Enoe in Argolis. Sillig refers to a 
Greek inscription in Bockh’s collection, which 
was found at Delphi, on a statue of a con- 
queror in the games, in which the names of 
these two artists occur together, and they are 
called Thebans, Pliny makes Hypatodorus 
contemporary with the sculptors who were 
living in the hundred and second Olympiad, 
and Aristogiton may therefore be placed 
about three hundred and seventy years before 
our lera. It is uncertain what battle is meant 
by Pausanias ; but, if the event took place in 
the Peloponnesian war, which is not unlikely, 
it shows that Aristogiton must have been 
living at the close of the fifth century b.o. 
(Pausanias, x. 10. ; Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxiv. 
8. ; Sillig, Cat. Artif.') R. W. jun. 

ARISTOGrTON. [Hippias.] 

ARISTOLA'US, a distinguished Greek 
painter, of the beginning of the third century 
before Christ, was the son and pupil of the 
celebrated Pausias of Sicyon. [Pausias.] 
He was distinguished^ for the severity of his 
style. Pliny enumerates the following works 
by him : — Epaminondas, Pericles, Medea, 
Valour, Theseus, the Attic Plebs,-and the 
Sacrifice of an Ox. (Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxv. 
11.40.) R.N.W. 

ARISTO'MACHUS (^Apiar6p.axos), n 
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sculptor sumamed Strymonius who is cele- 
brated in the Anthologia as the author of 
three statues of courtezans. (^Anthol. Greec. 
lib. vi. tit. i.) R. W. jun. 

A R I S T O'M A C H U S, tyrant of Argos. 
[Aratus.] 

ARISTOME'DES (^kpurrogAiZris), a sculp- 
tor of Thebes who, together with Socrates 
(also a Theban), made a statue of Dindymene, 
a name of the goddess Cybele, which was 
dedicated by Pindar, and placed in her temple 
near Thebes. Pausanias says it was not 
lawful to open this temple oftener than once 
a year. He happened to arrive at Thebes 
on the day when this occurred, and therefore 
had an opportunity of seeing the statue 
which, as well as the throne of the goddess, 
was made of Pentelic marble. As Aristo- 
medes was a contemporary of Pindar, he 
must have lived at the close of the sixth and 
in the first part of the fifth century b. c. 
(Pausanias, ix. 25.) R. W. jun. 

A R 1ST O' MED ON CA^pi(rrofi49cov), a 
sculptor of Argos who executed for the 
Phocians the statues of Apollo, of Tel lias the 
seer, of the commanders in their army, and 
also of the heroes of their country *, all of 
which were dedicated at Delphi in comme- 
moration for their success obtained over the 
Thessalians. The events alluded to preceded 
the invasion of Greece by Xerxes, n. c. 480, 
by a few years, and are briefly described 
by Herodotus, vii. 27. (Pausanias, x. 1.) 

R. W. jun. 

ARISTO'MENES, a Greek painter of 
Thasos, of uncertain age, enumerated by 
Vitruvius among other artists, who, though 
possessed of the greatest ability, were unsuc- 
cessful from want of a patron or sufficient 
opportunities. (Vitruvius, lib. iii. Prof.) 

R. N. W. 

A R I S T O'M E N E S ( ^Apiarofievris'), an 
Athenian Comic poet, lived about n. c. 420. 
He is called by Suidas (^Api(rrofx4vr}s) one of the 
later poets of the old Attic comedy, contem- 
porary with the Peloponnesian war. In the 
year n. c. 425, he produced a piece called 
’TKo(p6poi or the “ Wood-Carriers,” with 
which he contended for the prize against 
Aristophanes and Cratinus. He is said 
to have brought out another play, the 
“Admetus,” at the time of. the exhibition of 
the “ Plutus ” of Aristophanes ; but as the 
“Plutus” was exhibited twice, once in b.c. 408, 
and again in B. c. 388, it is doubtful which 
exhibition is meant. If the latter, his dramatic 
career must have been of considerable du- 
ration. As, however, he is reported to have 
composed only five plays in his lifetime, it 
seems probable that the first exhibition of the 
“Plutus” is intended. Little more is known of 
Aristoraenes, except that either himself or his 
father was a door-maker, whence he was nick- 
named ©upovoidf. The titles of five only of his 
plays are known ; and there are only three 
small fragments of his composition extant. 
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To which of his plays they belong is uncer- 
tain. { Argum, Aristoph. Athe- 

nseuSyi.p. 11.; Harpocration, 127-9.; Meineke, 
Ilistoria Com. Grecc. i. 210.) R. W — ^n. 

ARISTO'MENES (*Apiaro/x4pri5)f the hero 
of the second Mcssenian war, was the son of 
Pyrrhus, according to the general opinion 
among the Greeks, but of Nicomedes, ac- 
cording to the Messenians. He was of the 
royal house of iEpytus. 

The first war between the Lacedaemonians 
and Messenians was commenced by the liace- 
daemonians attacking by night, without having 
made any declaration of war, Ampheia, a Mes- 
senian town on the borders of Laconia. Some 
of the inhabitants were massacred in their 
beds, others at the altars of the gods, and a few 
escaped. Pausanias places this event in the 
second year of the ninth Olympiad, or n.c. 
743. The Lacedaemonian commander was 
Alcamenes, the son of Teleclus, who had been 
killed by the Messenians. [Alcamenes.] 
The T^r, thus commenced, was continued 
twenty years by the Messenians under the 
command of their princes Euphacs and Aris- 
todemus. It was terminated by the capture 
of Ithome in Messenia, in the first year of 
the fourteenth Olympiad, or n.c. 723. The 
Messenians endured a galling servitude for 
thirty-nine years. In the mean time a new 
generation grew up, who were eager to rescue 
their country from slavery. Aristomenes and 
the leading men of Messenia encouraged this 
feeling, but they first secured the assistance 
of Argos and of the Arcadians, who hated 
the Laceduunoninns. The Messenians re- 
volted in the fourth year of the twenty -third 
Olympiad, or u. c. 085. Anaxandcr and 
Anaxidamus were the kings of Sparta during | 
this second Messenian war. i 

The first battle was fought at Derm, a j 
place in Laconia, between the Messenians 
and Lacedffimonians, without their respective 
allies, but with no decisive result. Aris- 
tomencs performed surprising feats of valour, 
and his countrymen wished to make him 
king ; but he declined this dignity, and was 
chosen general with full powers. To strike 
terror into the Lacedjemonians he entered 
the city of Sparta alone by night and sus- 
pended a shield on the temple of Athene 
Chalcioecus (Athene of the Brazen House), 
with an inscription purporting that it was an 
offering to the goddess from the spoils of the 
Spartans. 

In the following year another great battle 
was fought at the Boar’s Tomb, in the dis- 
trict of Stenyclerus in Messenia. The Mes- 
senians and Lacedaemonians were aided by 
their respective allies. The Messenians 
gained a complete victory, which was chiefly 
due to Aristomenes and his chosen band of 
eighty Messenians, who led the way to suc- 
cess by putting to flight King Anaxander 
and his bravest Spartans. The poet Tyrtreus 
was present at this engagement, and animated 
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the Spartans to the contest. On the return 
of Aristomenes to Andania, a Mcssenian 
town, where he had been brought up, the 
women showered garlands and flowers upon 
him, accompanying these testimonials of their 
favour with a song which was still sung in 
the time of I*ausanias, in the second century 
of our aera. 

In the third year of the war, b.c. 683, the 
Messenians, under Aristomenes, sustained a 
total defeat at the Great Ditch, owing to the 
treachery of their ally, Aristocrates, whom 
Pausanias calls king of the Arcadians. Aris- 
tomenes collected the ^Messenians who sur- 
vived the battle, and persuading them to leave 
Andania and the other places in the interior, 
led them to the mountain fortress of Eira, 
The I^acedajmonians commenced the siege 
of Eira, which occupied them to the close of 
the second Messenian war. From their strong- 
hold of Eira the Messenians made incursions 
into Laconia and into Messenia, which was 
now occupied by the Laceda’inonians, with 
the exception of the tracts along the coast, 
which were held by the people of Pylos and 
Methone. In one of these incursions Aris- 
tomenes and his chosen band surprised and 
plundered Amycla?. He was however taken 
prisoner by the Laecdtemonians in one of his 
predatory expeditions, and thrown with fifty 
of his companions into a deep hole called 
Cseadas, which was the punishment inflicted 
by the Spartans on great malefactors. The 
rest of the prisoners were killed by the fall ; 
and Aristomenes, w'ho escaped unhurt, lay at 
the bottom of the chasm, aw'aiting his death 
by famine. On the third day he saw through 
the dim light a fox preying on the dead 
bodies. He caught the fox, and following in 
its track, discovered a small hole through 
which it had entered. With his hands he 
made the hole large enough for himself, and 
escaping from the place, he joined his friends 
at Eira. I'lie Lacedaemonians heard the 
rumour of his escape, but they did not credit 
it till they were informed of the surprise 
and slaughter of a body of Corinthians who 
were coming to aid them in the blockade of 
Eira. Then they knew that nobody but 
Aristomenes had done this. To commemo- 
rate this exploit Aristomenes offered to Jupiter 
of Ithome for the second time the Hecatom- 
phonia, a sacrifice which he alone was in- 
titled to make who had slain a hundred 
enemies. The first occasion on which Aris- 
tomenes offered this sacrifice Wcis after the 
victory at the Great Ditch ; and he offered 
it again a third time in the course of his 
subsequent campaigns. 

It was now the eleventh year of the siege, 
and it was the will of fate that Eira should 
be taken. Aristomenes and Thuclus, the 
Mcssenian seer, had consulted the god after 
the battle of the Great Ditch, and were 
warned of the fate of Messenia in the follow- 
ing terms ; 
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** When Neda’s windlns stream the goat shall drink, 
My care will cease, Messene’s end is nigh.’* 

This was understood to apply to the he- 
goats ; but the oracle had a diferent meaning. 
In the Messenian dialect the same word 
(rpdyos') signified “ he-goat ” and the “ wild 
fig tree,” It happened then in the eleventh 
year of the war that a wild fig tree on the 
banks of the Neda ceased to grow upwards, 
and dipped its leaves into the stream. Aris- 
tomenes now perceived the meaning of the 
god, and he endeavoured to secure the future 
prosperity of his country. The prophecies 
of Lycus had declared that the Messenians 
should be restored to their country, provided 
a certain tin plate, on which were inscribed 
directions for the worship of the great deities 
(Demeter and Persephone), should be pre- 
served. This sacred deposit had been care- 
fully kept by the Messenians, and Aristo- 
menes now took it by night and buried it in 
the most solitary part of Mount Ithome. 

The cause of the capture of Eira, says 
Pausanias, like that of Troy, was adultery. 
A Spartan herdsman, who had gone over to 
the Messenians, had corrupted the wife of a 
Messenian, and one stormy night, while he 
was concealed in the house, he heard the 
husband say that the Messenian guards were 
obliged to leave their posts by the fury of 
the tempest. The herdsman passed over to 
the Lacedfflmonians, and told them that the 
place was unguarded. The Lacedaemonians 
made the attempt on the walls, and got into 
the place. The Messenians, however, made a 
desperate struggle, in which they were aided 
by their own women. On the third day, 
being exhausted by hunger and fatigue, they 
resolved to leave the place. Aristomenes 
collected a part of the Messenians, and placing 
the women and children in the centre, put 
himself at their head, and by his attitude 
signified to the enemy that he wished for a 
free passage, and was ready to go. The 
Lacedaemonians, fearing to resist a desperate 
body of men, allowed them to depart. Eira 
was taken, and the second Messenian war 
terminated in the first year of the twenty- 
eighth Olympiad, or n. c. 668. 

When the Arcadians heard of the fall of 
Eira, they urged Afistocrates to lead them to 
the aid of the Messenians ; but he had already 
sold himself to the Lacedtemonians, and he 
refused. The Messenians were hospitably 
received by their Arcadian friends. Aris- 
tomenes, who did not yet despair, selected 
fi^e hundred of his countrymen, and asked 
them, in the hearing of Aristocrates and the 
Arcadians, if they would join him in an at- 
tempt on Sparta, whic^h was left unguarded. 
Three hundred Arcadians volunteered to go 
with him ; but the scheme was frustrated by 
the treachery of Aristomenes, who gave the 
Lacedeemonians notice of it. This time his 
treacheiy was detected. The letter from 
King Anaxander, in reply to that of Aris- 
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tocrates, fell into the hands of the Arcadians, 
and also disclosed the treachery of Aris- 
tocrates at the battle of the Great Ditch. 
The Arcadians stoned him to death, and 
urged the Messenians to assist them in punish- 
ing the traitor. The Messenians looked to 
Aristomenes, but he had his eyes fixed on 
the ground, and was weeping. 

The Messenians assembled at Cyllene to 
deliberate on their future plans, and there 
they spent the winter in the hospitable ter- 
ritory of the Eleians. While they were still 
doubtful what they should do, they received 
an invitation from Anaxilas, tyrant of Rhe- 
gium, to come to Italy. The proposal was 
accepted, and Anaxilas, together with the 
Messenians, took the town of Zancle, which 
was thenceforward inhabited jointly by the 
Messenians and Zancla3ans, but received the 
new name of Messene (Messina), which it 
retains to the present day. This is the ac- 
count of Pausanias, who places the capture of 
Zancle in the twenty-ninth Olympiad. The 
story of the capture of Zancle is referred by 
Herodotus to the year B. c. 494. [Anaxilas, 
tyrant of Rhegium.] 

Aristomenes had declined to put himself at 
the head of the exiles who went to Italy. 
He went to Delphi to consult the oracle, but 
it is not known what answer he received, 
Damagetus, king of lalysus in Rhodes, had 
also come to Delphi to consult the oracle 
about the choice of a wife, and he was told 
to marry the daughter of* the bravest of the 
Greeks. He married a daughter of Aris- 
tomenes, who accompanied his son-in-law to 
Rhodes. It is said that from Rhodes Aris- 
tomenes intended to visit Ardys, king of 
Lydia, and Phraortes, who resided at Eeba- 
tana ; but he died before he eould accomplish 
this design. Damagetus and the Rhodians 
erected a splendid tomb to his memory, and 
paid him the honours due to a hero. The 
Diagoridm of Rhodes were the descendants 
of Damagetus and the daughter of Aris- 
tomenes. The memory of Aristomenes was 
perpetuated among his countrymen to the 
second century of our sera by songs and a 
solemn sacrifice on his tomb. Pausanias saw 
his monument in the city of Messene, and 
there was a tradition that it contained his 
bones, which had been brought from Rhodes 
by the command of the god at Delphi. In 
the battle of Leuctra (b.c. 370), in which 
the Thebans under Epaminondas defeated 
the Lacedaemonians, Aristomenes again made 
his appearance, and mainly contributed to 
the defeat of his old enemies. 

The exploits of Aristomenes are evidently 
mingled with fable, but there seems no reason 
to doubt his existence, and that he was the 
hero of the second Messenian war. Pausanias, 
who has given a connected narrative of the 
Messenian wars, says that Myron of Priene 
treated of the Messenian wars, and Rhianus 
of Bene in Crete wrote an epic poem upon 
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them. Myron only treated of the capture of 
Ampheia and the subsequent events nearly 
to the death of Aristodemus. [Aristode- 
Mus.] Rhianus, whom Pausanias took as his 
authority, began his poem with the events 
which followed the battle at the Great Ditch. 
Myron made Aristomencs contemporary with 
the first Messenian war. (Pausanias, iv. 6 — 
24. ; Polybius, iv. 32, &c. j Diodorus, xv. 
66, Fragment 10. of the seventh book, ed. 
Dindorf ; Strabo, p. 362, ed Casaub. ; com- 
pare Polytenus, ii. c. 31, with Pausanias, iv. 
27.) G.L. 

ARISTO'MENES. [Ptolemy Euer- 

CETES.] 

ARISTON CAplaruv). The number of 
persons who bore the name Ariston is very 
great: about thirty of them may be distin- 
guished, but of most of them we know 
nothing. A good critical examination of the 
history of the Aristons is contained in the 
dissertation of Ilubmann, referred to under 
Ariston of Ceos. L. S. 

ARISTON (^Apla-rcov), The name of 
three Greek artists. 

A painter, the son of Aristides of Thebes, 
lived about n. c. 330. lie painted a picture 
of a Satyr, crowned, holding a goblet. He 
was the master of Euphranor, the celebrated 
painter and statuary, and of a painter of the 
name of Antorides, concerning whom this 
fact is all that is known. 

Ariston, a sculptor of Laconia, with his 
brother Telestas, made a colossal statue of 
Jupiter, about eighteen feet high, which was 
placed by the Cleitorians at Olympia, in com- 
memoration of their victories over several 
cities. Pausanias has preserved the inscrip- 
tion on the statue. The time of Ariston is 
unknown. There was also a celebrated 
statuary and engraver in silver, of Mytilene, 
of this name ; his time is likewise unknown. 
(Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxiii. 12. 5.5., xxxiv. 8. 
19., XXXV. 10. 36. ; Pausanias, v. 23.) 

R. N. W. 

ARISTON (’Api(Trwy)j the son of Pyrr- 
hichus, was a Corinthian who fought on the 
side of the Syracusans against the Athenians, 
when they invaded Sicily, b.c. 414. He is 
named by Thucydides as the best pilot whom 
the Syracusans had, and it was through 
his suggestions that they gained their first 
naval victory over the Athenians. He ad- 
vised the Syracusan admirals to remove the 
market from the city to the shore, so that 
the sailors might get their meal close to their 
ships. They did so, and then went on board 
again unexpectedly, so that the Athenians 
were taken by surprise, and being obliged to 
fight at a disadvantage, they were defeated. 
Diodorus (xiii. 10.) ascribes to him an 
alteration in the build of the bows of the 
Syracusan ships, by which they were made 
thicker and stouter, so as to strike the enemy’s 
ships with more force and weight According 
to Plutarch {Nicias^ 20. 25.) he fell in the 
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last sea-fight between the Athenians and 
Syracusans, when the latter had just gained 
the victory. (Thucydides, vii. 39. ; Polyainus, 
V. 13.) R. W— n. 

ARISTON (*Ap(aray')j one of the most 
ancient Greek physicians, whose exact date 
is unknown, but who probably Jived in the 
fifth century B. c., as Galen more than once 
mention^’ his name in company with several 
other physicians, all of whom, he says, lived 
in old times, some at the same time as Hip- 
pocrates, and the others before him. He is 
said by Galen to have been one of the per- 
sons to whom some of the ancient critics 
ascribed the work entitled rifpl Aiahiis ''Tyi- 
(ivriSy (“ On Wholesome Diet,”) which has 
always gone under the name of Hippocrates, 
but which is generally supposed to have been 
written by some other person. Some medical 
prescriptions are preserved by Celsus and 
Galen, and attributed to a person of this 
name, but it is uncertain whether the same 
individual be meant. (Galen, Comment, in 
Ilippocr. “ Hat. Viet, in Morb. AcuU* 
lib. i. $ 17. tom. xv. p. 455. cd. Kiihn, 
He Aliment. Facult. lib. i. cap. 1. tom. vi. 
p. 473., Comment inliippocr. Aphor.” lib. 
vi. ^1. tom. xviii. pt. i. p. 9., £>e Compos. 
Medicam. sec. Locos^ lib ix. cap 4. tom. xiii. 
p. 281.J Gelsus, He Medic, lib. v. cap. 18. 
p. 235. ed. Argent.) W. A. G. 

ARISTON (^Apiarwv) of Alexandria 
in Egypt, a Peripatetic philosopher and con- 
temporary of Strabo. Both this Ariston and 
Eudorus, a contemporary of his, wrote works 
on the Nile which resembled each other very 
closely. Eudorus charged Ariston with being 
a plagiarist, but Strabo, who had the- two 
books before him, says that their style was 
rather Aristonian, from which we may infer 
that he thought Eudorus to be the plagiarist, 
though he says that the oracle of Ammon 
would be the proper party to decide the diffi- 
culty. (Diogenes Laertius, vii. 164. ; Strabo, 
xvii. p. 790.) L. S. 

ARISTON (^ApiffTwy) of Athens, a na- 
tural son of the Tragic poet Sophocles by 
Theoris of Sicyon, and father of Sophocles 
he younger. There is a story that Sophocles 
he elder showed such attachment to Ariston, 
hat his legitimate sons feared lest their father 
would bequeath all his property to him. Re- 
specting the truth of this story, which gave 
rise to the notorious suit between Sophocles 
and his sons, sec Sophocles. Diogenes 
Laertius mentions a tragic poet Ariston, and 
we know that one of his tragedies contained 
an attack upon Mnesthenus, but whether this 
poet was the same as the son of Sophocles 
cannot be ascertained. (Suidas, "l6<i>ti>v ; Eu- 
docia, p. 248. ; Diogenes Laertius, vii. 164.; 
Fabricius, Biblioth. Grcec. ii. 287.) L. S. 

ARISTON Apiartav) of Ceos, or more 
correctly of the small town of lulis in the 
island of Ceos, was a Peripatetic philosopher 
and a disciple of Lycon, who was at the head 
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of the Peripatetic school about b.c. 270, and 
was succeeded by Ariston about b.c. 230. 
It is not recorded that Ariston propounded 
any new doctrines within the school to which 
he belonged, from which we must infer that 
he followed the track of his master and pre- 
decessor. Cicero describes his works as 
showing a man of a refined and elegant mind, 
but who did not possess the gravity which 
one expects in a philosopher. He adds that 
the works of Ariston were numerous, but 
that his oi)inions did not carry any weight 
with them. Strabo states that he imitated , 
the Platonic philosopher Bion, the Borys- ' 
thenite. Ariston of Ceos has frequently been I 
confounded both by ancient and modern ' 
writers with the Stoic Ariston of Cliios ; and 
Diogenes, after giving a list of the works at- 
tributed to the latter, states that Pangetius 
and Sosicrates ascribed all of them to Ariston 
of Ceos, M'ith the exception of the collection 
of Epistles addressed to Cleanthes. We can- 
not, of course, ascertain on what grounds this 
opinion was based, since the works them- 
selves are lost, but there are two which un- 
questionably belonged to the Peripatetic of 
(J!eos : — 1 . 'EpooriKal Atarpi^af, or, as Athen- 
leus calls them, *Epewrt/ca 'Ogota ; and 2. a M'ork 
entitled in honour of his master Lycon. 

The Greek Anthology contains two epigrams 
under the name of Ariston, who is generally 
supposed to be the Cean, though lliere ap- 
pears to be no reason for this opinion. (Dio- 
genes Laertius, v. 70. 74., vii. 163, 164.; 
Cicero, l)e Finihus, v. 5. ; Strabo, x. 486. ; 
Athenajus, x. 419., xiii. .'563., xv. 674. ; Plu- 
tarch, De audiendis Poetis, 1. ; Antliolog. 
Grcsc. vi. 303., vii. 4.57. ; J. G. Hubmaun, 
Ariston von Keos^ dar Peripaletikevy in*Jahn’s 
Neue Jahrbiichcr fiir Phdologie, third supple- 
mentary volume, Leipzig, 1835, 8vo.) L. S. 

ARISTON (’Aplo-Twi/) of Chios, surnamed 
the bald head (4»dAarTos) or the Siren (Setpifjr) 
on account of his pleasing and insinuating 
(doquence, was a Stoic philosopher and a 
disciple of Zeno. He was a son ofMiltiades, 
and lived about n. c. 275. Respecting his 
life little is known. He established his philo- 
sophical school in the Cynosarges at Athens, 
and is said in his old age to have abandoned 
himself to sensual pleasures, and to have died 
of a stroke of the sun. From the account of 
Diogenes Laertius and the numerous pas- 
sages in which Ire is spoken of by Cicero, we 
see that he did not strictly adhere to the 
Stoical doctrines, as they had been developed 
by Zeno, and he appears to have been a man 
of great independence of mind. He rejected 
all physical and logical speculations, asserting 
that the former were beyond man’s compre- 
hension, and the latter of no use. The only 
part of philosophy which he thought of any 
importance was ethics, but even this depart- 
ment he treated less from a practical than 
theoretical point of view. The highest moral 
.good, according to him, consisted in a perfect 
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indifference to every thing except virtue, and 
that which was opposed to virtue : virtue was 
the only good, and that which was opposed to 
it, the only evil. All that lay between the 
two, and even things which Zeno had charac- 
terised as desirable or agreeable, were to 
Ariston matters of absolute indifference : he 
regarded it as immaterial whether a philoso- 
pher enjoyed good health, or whether he was 
suffering under severe illness. Zeno, more- 
over, had spoken of virtues, but Ariston 
admitted only one virtue, which consisted in a 
healthy state of mind. A philosopher, he 
said, should not have opinions upon things, 
but should know them or not know them, for 
the conflict of opinions disturbed the health 
of the mind. The virtue of Ariston was thus 
of a purely subjective nature, and as he re- 
garded all the affairs of life as matters of 
indifference, he deprived his virtue of the 
possibility of becoming objective and prac- 
tical. His notions of the deity appear to 
have been i)anthcistic ; he denied that God 
had any form or senses, and doubted whether 
he was a living being with a distinct personal 
existence. This opinion also was opposed to 
that of Zeno, in so far as he considered God 
to be an ujthercal fire diffused through the 
imiverse. The modified Stoic school wliich 
Ariston founded, and which contains the ele- 
ments of the scepticism which subseciuently 
became so prominent in that school, does not 
appear to have had a long existence, for 
Cicero speaks of the dov'trines of Ariston as 
having been exploded long before his time. 
But his works were still read as late as the 
time of the Roman empire, and M. Aurelius, 
in a letter to Pronto, speaks of them with 
great esteem. Diogenes Laertius gives a list 
of the works of Ariston, but at the end he 
adds that Panaetius and Sosicrates attributed 
all of them to Ariston of Ceos, with the excep- 
tion of the collection of Letters to Cleanthes. 
Inhere is, however, one work, entitled ‘0/xot«- 
fjLara, which l>iogenes Laertius does not men- 
tion, but which Stobmus attributes to him, 
and of w^hich he gives some extraets. (Dio- 
genes Laertius, vii. 160 — 164.; Plutarch, 
Maxime contra princip. Philos, esse disput, 1., 
Virt. Moral, 2.; Seneca, Epist. 89.; Stobeeus, 
SermoneSy iv. 110, &c.; Orelli, Onomasticon 
Tullianwn, p. 68, &c., where all the passages 
are collected in which Cicero speaks of 
Ariston.) L. S. 

ARISTON ('ApicrrcDu') of CvRENE was 
the leader of the popular party there in b. c. 
403. In this year the Lacedsemonians had 
expelled the Messenians from their settle- 
ments in Cephallenia and at Naupactus, and 
thus compelled them to quit Greece. The 
greater part of them, a body of three thousand 
men, sailed to Cyrene, which was then dis- 
tracted by a civil war. Ariston, who had 
placed himself at the head of the people, was 
in possession of the city. About five hundred 
of the Cyrenean nobles had been put to death 
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and the rest had fled. These fugitives were 
strengthened by the arrival of the exiled 
Messenians, who took up their cause, and 
they now made an attack on Cyrene. A 
gi’eat battle was fought, in which many fell 
on both sides, and nearly all the Messenians 
were slain. After this struggle a reconcilia- 
tion took place between the hostile parties of 
Cyrene, on condition that henceforth each 
party should have an equal share in the go- 
vernment. (Diodorus Siculus, xiv. 34. Com- 
pare Pausanias, iv. 36. § 2.) L. S. 

ARISTON of PelI.A (’Apio-rcDi/ b rieAXaios) 
is first mentioned by Eusebius. The Pella of 
which Eusebius speaks is probably the town on 
the east side of Jordan, to which the Christians 
retired a short time before the destruction 
of Jerusalem. Ariston is generally supposed 
to be the author of a Greek work entitled 
“A Dispute between Papiscus and Jason.” 
The first author who names Ariston as the 
author of this work is Maximus, a writer of the 
seventh century, and he states that Clement 
of Alexandria, in the sixth book of his “ Hy- 
potyposcon,” ascribed the work to St. Luke. 
He probably mistook the meaning of Clement. 
Maximus entitles it Aid\€^is UairlcrKov koI 
'ld<roi/os. The w'ork, whether it was written 
by Ariston or not, was as ancient as the middle 
of the second century, and was written about 
A.i>. 136, for it was mentioned by Celsus the 
Epicurean, in his books against tlic Christian 
religion, as a work “ worthy not so much of 
laughter, as of pity and hatred ” (Origen, 
Contra Celsuniy lib. iv. § 52.). Origen, in 
reply to Celsus, speaks highly of it, and says 
that in it “ a Christian was introduced dis- 
puting with a Jew from the Jewish Scriptures, 
and proving that the prophecies concerning 
Christ apply to Jesus.” Neither Origen nor 
Celsus mentions the name of the author, nor 
does Jerom, who quotes two fragments from 
the work in two passages, towards the begin- 
ning of his “ Quasstiones Hebraic® in Gene- 
sini,” and in his “ Commentary on the Gala- 
tians,” iii. 13., lib. ii. These are the only 
ancient authors who mention the “ Dispute.” 
The work is lost, together with an ancient 
Latin translation of it, made by one Celsus ; 
but the Latin preface by this Celsus to his 
translation in the shape of a letter, dedicating 
the work to Vigilius, a bishop, is extant, and 
is generally printed among the works of St. 
Cyprian (Cyprianus, Opera, Appendix, p. 
233., Paris, 1726). This preface states that 
Jason was a Hebrew Christian and Papiscus 
an Alexandrine Jew, and that Papiscus was 
represented as ending by a confession that 
Jesus Christ was the Son of God, and a de- 
sire to be baptized by Jason. 

It is probable that Ariston also wrote an 
Oriental history, for Moses Chorenensis, 
whose Armenian history was published by 
William and George Whiston in Armenian 
and Latin, quotes Ariston as an authority for 
many of his facts (Moses Chorenensis, 
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Historia Armenia, lib. ii. c. 57. p. 174.). 
The fra^ent preserved by Eusebius IffUtor. 
Eccles. iv, 6.) is probably taken from this 
Oriental history, and not, as is generally 
supposed, from the “Dispute between Pa- 
piscus and Jason for Eusebius says that 
Ariston of Pella “ relates” that the Jew« were 
prohibited by Hadrian after his conquest of 
Judaea from “beholding so much as afar off 
their native soil.” Eusebius does not say 
whence he derived the extract, but he makes 
no mention of the “ Dispute.” The author of 
the “ Chronicon Paschale,” p. 255., is mis- 
taken when he says that Ariston presented 
an “ Apology for the Christian Faith ” to the 
Emperor Hadrian. He quotes Eusebius as 
an authority for this assertion ; but Eusebius 
mentions no such work, and the passage in 
the “ Chronicon ” where this assertion is 
made is wanting in the Holstenian manuscript 
of that work. The fragments of Ariston 
from Eusebius, Jerom, and Maximus, are 
printed by Gallandi in his “Bibliotheca 
Veterum Patrum,” tom. i. p. 331. (Gallan- 
dius. Prolegomena, tom. i, p. 74., where he 
expresses the opinion that he was mistaken 
in printing the fragment from Eusebius as 
an extract from the ** Dispute-/^ Gieseler, 
Text-Book of Ecclesiastical History, English 
translation, vol. i. p. 95., who thinks that 
Ariston is not the author of the “ Dispute.”) 

C. J. S. 

ARISTON ( 'Apiarwv ), the sixteenth king 
of Sparta of the Proclid line, including A ris- 
todemus, was the son of Agesicles, and the 
colleague of Anaxandrides. He was king as 
early as b. c. 560, and, from the known 
duration of the reigns of himself and his son, 
it is probable that he reigned about fifty 
years. At any rate he lived long enough to 
marry three wives successively, and Dema- 
ratus, his son by the third wife, was grown 
up when he succeeded him. For a long 
time Ariston was without any issue, and as he 
was one of the most eminent kings that 
Sparta had ever seen, the people offered up 
public prayers for his having a son, although 
the house of the Proclids was not without 
other representatives. His third wife he 
gained by fraud from his friend Agetus, 
Having fallen in love with her, and having 
had no children by his two former wives, he 
proposed that his friend should give him 
whatever he might ask, on condition that he 
himself did the same for his friend. Agetus 
agreed to this, and Ariston asked for his wife, 
whom Agetus accordingly surrendered to 
him, (Clinton, Fast Hellen, i. 207.; Hero- 
dotus, i. 65., vi. Cl— 66.; Pausanias, iii. 7. 7.) 

R. W-n. 

ARISTON (AptVrwv) of Tyre, a friend 
of the great Hannibal, who had made his 
acquaintance at Ephesus, and afterwards em- 
ployed him on various occasions, and found 
him a very trustworthy person. In b.c. 195, 
when Hannibal was staying with Antiochus 
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the Great, and had succeeded in persuading 
him to make war upon the Romans, he also 
thought it adTisable to stimulate the Cartha- 
ginians to recommence hostilities against 
Rome, whose strength would thus be diyided. 
By presents and promises he induced Ariston 
to go to Carthage ; but in order that no 
despatches might be intercepted, he gave him 
nothing in writing : he merely told him what 
he had to do and what class of persons he 
ought to influence at Carthage. On his 
arrival at Carthage Ariston soon became an 
object of suspicion. The matter was at first 
talked of in the private circles at Carthage, 
and at last some one ventured to bring it 
before the senate. Here the enemies of Han- 
nibal demanded that Ariston should be called 
to account, and that, if he was unable to 
exculpate himself, he should be sent to Rome ; 
others demanded that he should be arrested 
as a spy. But the friends of Hannibal op- 
posed these measures, as no written evidence 
could be adduced against him. The discus- 
sions which followed delayed the execution 
of any plan till the next day. Ariston in the 
meantime was informed of the proceedings 
in the senate, and in the evening he fixed a 
placard in the most conspicuous place at Car- 
thage, above the ordinary seats of the magis- 
trates, containing these words: — “Ariston 
had no commission for any private person, 
but public despatches for the senate.” In the 
night he embarked and escaped. When the 
magistrates took their seats the next morning, 
and saw the placard, they were greatly 
alarmed. The suspicion which had been 
attached to the personal friends of Hannibal 
alone was now cast upon the whole senate. 
The senate suspected the persons who had 
been most with Ariston, and the senate itself 
was suspected by the people. In this state 
of distraction and uncertainty the Cartha- 
ginians sent an embassy to Rome to explain 
what had happened. This is the account 
which Livy gives of the affair ; that of Ap- 
pian differs from it in a few points. (Livy, 
xxxiv. 61, 62. ; Appian, De Rebxts Syriacisy 
8. ; Justin, xxxi. 4.) L. S. 

ARISTONrCUS (*Api<rr 6 vtK 05 ')f an ille- 
gitimate son of Eumenes II. king of Per- 
gamus. Upon the bequest of the kingdom 
to the Romans by his lawful brother Attalus 
Philometor, he claimed it by right of inherit- 
ance, and maintained a contest for it with 
much bravery. In the year b. c. 131, he 
carried on a successful campaign against 
Publius Licinius Crassus, one of the consuls 
for the year, who, though powerfully assisted, 
was defeated, taken prisoner, and slain. Next 
year, however, Aristoqicus was routed by 
the consul Marcus Perperna, besieged in the 
Carian city of Stratonice, and forced by 
famine to a surrender. He was carried to 
Rome with the treasures of Attalus, and 
there, in the year b. c. 129, was put to death 
in prison. (Livy, EpiUmCy lib« lix. and 
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Freinsheim, Supplemmtum; Florus, lib*, ii. 
cap. 20. ; Strabo, lib. xiv. p. 646.; Justiiius, 
lib. xxxvL cap. 4.; Eutropius, lib. iv. cap. 20.) 

ARISTONPCUS OF ALEXANDRIA 
{*ApiaT6yueo5 *A\t^ayBpt6s) was a grammarian, 
and a contemporary of Strabo. He is men- 
tioned incidentally by several ancient writers, 
as one of those Alexandrine critics who 
adapted elaborate systems of marginal marks 
to the purpose of indicating, with the utmost 
possible brevity, critical opinions in regard 
to classical works. His labours in this pe- 
dantic walk of criticism have gained some 
additional importance since the publication 
of the Venetian scholia upon llomer; for 
the marginal marks of Villoison’s Iliad, taken 
from the famous codex of the library of 
Saint Mark (No. 454.), are described in the 
manuscript as being “ the marks of Aristo- 
nicus and Didymus on the text of Aristar- 
chus.” To Aristonicus are ascribed the fol- 
lowing works, which are entirely lost, except 
a few opinions and facts quoted from them 
by subsequent writers, especially the com- 
piler of the Venetian scholia on the Iliad. 1 . 
A treatise on the marks of the sort above 
mentioned (Ilepl rtau ’Srjp.e'uav^y as applied to 
the theogony of Hesiod. 2, A treatise on 
the marks as applied to Homer; a work from 
which, and from those which follow in the 
list, Villoison’s scholiast gathered many of 
his materials. 3. A treatise, in six books, 
on the Syntactical Irregularities (llcpl rQv 
* AtTvvrdKTwv') of the Iliad and Odyssey. 4. 
A memoir or commentary (*T7r3jUv?]/ua or 
*TTrofxyr}fjt.dTiov)y the topic of which was a 
matter of dispute among the earlier critics 
of modem times, but which Villoison’s codex 
shows to have referred to the Homeric poems. 
Perhaps it was the same work with that 
which was last enumerated. 5. A disser- 
tation on the wanderings of Menelaus. Some 
of the speculations advanced in this treatise 
are cited with much deference by Strabo. 6. 
A work on the Museum of Alexandria. 
(Strabo, lib. i. cap. 2. ed. Siebenkecs ; Suidas, 
^ApicrrSyiKoSy with Kiister’s note ; Etymolo- 
gicon Magnurriy ’'Ep<raty AtJxJ'oy, *Ovfi ; Am- 
monius, Ee Vocabulorum Differentia y *0\iyoy; 
Photius, MyriobibloHy Cod. 161. ; Meursius, 
Bibliotheca Grceca ; Fabricius, Bibliotheca 
Grcecay vi. 359. ; Villoison, Anecdota GrcecUy 
i. 64., ii. 183, 184.; Villoison, Prolegomena 
ad Jliadem, p. xviii.; Wolf, Prolegomena in 
Homerum, p. cxciii., cclvii. ; Menage, Ob- 
servationes in Diogenem Laertiumy lib. iii. cap. 
65.) W. S. 

ARISTONPCUS OF MARATHON 
(^Api(rT6yiKos MapaO^yios^ an Athenian orator 
and statesman, was a contemporary of De- 
mosthenes, and had the honour of sharing 
his fate. Opposed to the policy of the Ma- 
cedonian party, he was one of those public 
men whom, at the unfortunate close of the 
Lamian war (b. c. 322.) the conqueror forced 
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the Athenians to abandon to his vengeance. 
Aristonicus, Hyperides, and Himerscns were 
dragged by the infamous Archias from the 
temple of ^acus in ^gina ; and, being sent 
to Antipater at Cleonm, were by him put to 
death. Nothing is known as to the orations 
of Aristonicus or the details of his life. 
(Plutarchus, Demosthenes, cap. 28. ; Wester- 
mann, Geschichte der Beredtsamkeit, i. 94.) 

W. S. 

ARISTONFCUS OF TARENTUM 
(^ApuTr6viKos Ta/»a*'TiVoy)was an ancient writer 
of mythology whose works are lost. His age 
is uncertain ; but the extracts of Photius show 
that he was quoted by Ptolemaeus Ilephajstion 
(or HephaDstionis), who is conjectured to 
have lived in the reigns of Trajan and 
Hadrian. This Aristonicus seems to be the 
writei referred to by Servius for a geogra- 
phical remark, and by Ilyginus (though 
some copies read the name Aristomachus) as 
an authority for a version of the fable of 
Orion. (Vossius, De Historicis Greeds, lib. 
iv.; Photius, Myriohihlon, fcwi. 190. ; Servius, 
ad jEncidem, lib. iii, v. 834. ; Ilyginus, Poeti- 
con Astronomicon^ lib. ii. cap. 34.) W. S. 

ARISTO'NIDAS, a statuary who is said 
by Pliny to have been so skilful in mixing 
the different metals which he employed in 
his art, that he was ablo to express the 
various tints of the complexfbn. This was 
effected in the statue of Athamas, who was 
represented as overcome with grief for the 
death of hi;’ son Learclius, whom he had 
destroyed in a fit of insanity. Pliny says the 
artist had so combined the bronze M’ith iron, 
that the rust of the latter shining through 
the brightness of the bronze expressed the 
blush of shame. He adds that this work was 
existing at Thebes in his time. It is scarcely 
necessary to observe on this passage that, 
whatever may have been the effect of the 
statue, it is utterly impossible that it could 
have been produced by the process described. 
(Pliny, xxxiv. 14.) R. W.jun. 

ARFSTONUS (^Api<rr6povs), a statuary of 
iEgina who executed the statue of Jupiter 
which was dedicated at Olympia by the in- 
habitants of Metapontum. The figure was 
turned to the east, and held an eagle in one 
hand and a thunderbolt in the other. On the 
head was a crown of lilies. Pausanias did 
not know who was the master of Aristonus 
nor when he lived. (Pausanias, v. 22.) 

R, W. jun. 

ARTSTO'NYMUS (^Aptffri^yvfios), an 
Athenian Comic poet, contemporary with 
Aristophanes (Anonym, in Vita Aristoph. 
p. XXXV.). The titles of two only of his plays 
are known, and only a few fragments of 
them are now extant. According to a state- 
ment in Suidas Apurrdivvixos), this same 
Aristonymus was also a grammarian who 
lived in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
and succeeded Apollonius as principal libra- 
rian of the Alexandrine library. This 
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Statement, however, is manifestly incorrect, 
and Meineke therefore conjectures that the 
name of Aristophanes of Byzantium (to 
whom the description of Suidas is applicable) 
has dropped out of the text, so that descrip- 
tions meant for two individuals are made to 
refer to one. (AthensDus, iii. p. 87., vii. 
p. 284. 287. ; Meineke, Hist Com, Groec. i. 
197.) 

Another Aristonymus, an Athenian, and 
a contemporary of Alexander the Great, is 
recorded by Athenajus (x. p. 452., xii. p. 
538.) to have been famous for his ingenuity 
in making riddles. R. W — n. 

ARISTOTHANES (^Apurrwpdvns), a 
Comic poet of Athens, was the son of Philip- 
pus, and is generally believed to have been 
an Athenian by birth, and a resident in the 
Attic demus or country district of Kyd- 
athenaeon. The year of his birth is uncer- 
tain, but it has been supposed to be about 
n.c. 444, as he was a youth in b.c. 427. It 
would seem that his title to the Athenian 
franchise was not altogether free from sus- 
picion, for we know that his great political 
and personal enemy, Cleon, brought more 
than one accusation against him as being an 
alien ypa<ph). In this however Cleon 

was actuated by motives of revenge, and 
Aristophanes was acquitted. Suidas, indeed, 
says that he was only an Athenian by adop- 
tion, and various traditions represent him as 
being a Rhodian, or an Egyptian, or an iEgi- 
netan. To account for these traditions it has 
been supposed that his father had possessions 
in other places than Athens, and spent some 
of his time in them ; or perhaps Aristophanes 
was not born in Attica, and did not come to 
Athens till after the death of his father 
(Bode, Geschichte der Hcllenischen Komik, 
220.). His last comedy was exhibited in 
B.C. 388, and it is not probable that he lived 
beyond the year 380. lie had three sons, 
Philippus, Araros, and Nicostratus, described 
as poets of the middle comedy, and this is all 
that we know certainly about his domestic re- 
lations. In private life he was fond of pleasure 
and social intercourse, as we may learn from 
the tone of his writings and the part he plays 
in the “ Banquet ” of Plato, where he keeps 
up “ the feast of reason and the flow of soul ” 
till early in the morning. 

The first comic drama written by him for 
the stage, in n.c. 427, was the “Feasters” 
(AatraKiis), which gained the second prize 
of the contending pieces. He was then so 
young that he could not legally claim a 
comic chorus at the public expense to assist 
in representing the play, and therefore it 
was brought out in the name of a friend 
( Clouds, V. 520.). His chief object in this play 
was to censure the system of education and 
manners then prevalent at Athens, and to 
advocate a return to the habits of former 
times. His next play was the ** Babylonians,” 
B.C. 426, also exhibited by a friend, in which 
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he showed his political bias by ridiculing some 
of the democratical institutions of Athens, 
especially the system of appointing to offices 
by lot, and by attacking ClW, the most 
powerful demagogue of the day, in the pre- 
sence of the allies and the foreign ambas- 
sadors. Cleon consequently brought an action, 
as some think, against Callistratus, in whose 
name the play appeared, but more probably 
against Aristophanes himself, on the ground 
of his having calumniated the government 
and its officers in the presence of foreigners. 
The action failed, and Aristophanes was the 
more encouraged to pursue the course he had 
begun. In his following play, the “ Achar- 
nians,” b.c. 425, exhibited by Callistratus, 
he renewed his attack upon Cleon, abusing 
him by name, and threatening him with a fur- 
ther attack. In the “ Knights ” Aristophanes 
carried hivS threat into execution. Cleon was 
then at the height of his power, having re- 
cently gained much credit by his success as 
a general in an expedition of some import- 
ance. So formidable was his enmity that (as 
it is said) no one dared to make a injisk to 
represent his face, nor could any actor be 
found to personate him. Aristophanes was 
therefore compelled to do so himself, and | 
appeared on the stage for the first time with | 
his face smeared with wine lees. The whole i 
play was a bold and scurrilous attack upon 
Cleon, and proved eminently successful. It 
would seem to have carried the popular feel- 
ing along with it, and it gained the prize. 
His next play, the “ Clouds ” (u. c. 423), 
had a different scope and object, being di- 
rected against the Sophists of the day, and 
Socrates, the philosopher, represented as their 
chief. Though considered by Aristophanes 
himself as the best of his comedies, it was 
unsuccessful, as indeed it deserved to be, 
from the misrepresentation (whether igno- 
rant or disingenuous) of the character of So- 
crates which runs through tlie whole of it. 
In his next play, the “ Wasps,” directed 
against the litigious propensities of the 
Athenians, he reproves them for their want 
of taste in condemning the “ Clouds,” and 
takes credit to himself for his early attacks 
on Cleon, whom he represents as a huge 
monster attacked by himself with the vigour 
of a second Hercules. It was not represented 
by Aristophanes himself, but by Philonides, 
who took the principal character in it. It 
gained the first prize. Shortly afterwards 
Cleon died, and in the subsequent plays of 
Aristophanes no further allusion is make to 
him, except in a passage of his next play, 
the “Peace” (b.c. 419)^, which however is 
taken from the “ Wasps.” The “ Peace ” 
was directed against Ihe evils of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, and it gained the second 
prize. The other extant plays of Aristo- 
phanes are the “ Birds ” (b.c. 414), the “ Ly- 
sist^ate ” and “ Thesmophoriazusas ” (b. c. 
411 ), first “Pliitus” (b.c. 408), the “Frogs” 
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(B.C.' 495), the “ Ecclesiazusic ” or “ Female 
Orators ” (b. c. 392). The “ Lysistrata,” to- 
gether with the “ Achamians ” and the 
“Peace,” was written for the purpose of 
recommending peace, which in this play is 
simply considered as a means of deliverance 
from domestic evils, and is represented to, be 
brought about at last as the termination of a 
civil war between the sexes. It is worth re- 
marking that some expressions in this play 
prove his aversion to the then oligarchical 
party at Athens, and that he shows the 
liberality of his principles by recommending 
a communication of the franchise to merito- 
rious aliens, and a conciliatory course of 
policy towards the colonies and allied states 
(ThirlwalJ, History of Greece^ iv. 225.). 
His last two comedies were the “ jEolo.sicon ” 
(hloXocriKcov) and “ Cocalus,” exhibited about 
B.c. 387 by his son Araros. The first was a 
parody on a play of Euripides, and the second 
is supposed to have been a parody of a poem 
on the “ Death of Minos,” said to have been 
killed by Cocalus of Sicily. The total 
number of plays ascribed to Aristophanes 
is fifty-four, of which eleven are extant. 

From what has been said it is clear that Aris- 
tophanes was a person of no small importance 
at Athens, In political feelings he sympathised 
with the aristocratical party there, the interests 
of which he supported on the stage, taking 
every opportunity of praising the good okl 
times of Miltiadcs, Aeschylus, and Aristides, 
w’hile he abused the degenerate men ami 
manners of his own times, and kept up an 
incessant warfare against the leader of the 
democracy, ("Icon, who was also the chief 
supporter of the ruinous war against Sparta. 
Weneed not therefore suppose that his hostility 
to Cleon arose from party motives only, hut 
we may give him credit for patriotic feelings, 
more especially as his hatred of Cleon did 
not mitigate his hostility against the Spartans 
and their friends. The Sophists, the then 
teachers of the noblest Atlienian youth, both 
in philosophy and rhetoric, were assailed by 
him with equal vigour. Some of them pro- 
fessed to teach how to argue on any side, 
without reference to the merits or morality of 
a case, while their philosophic instruction 
was sceptical, and subversive of the religious 
tenets of their age and country. We cannot 
wonder therefore that Aristophanes, “who 
stood upon the old ways ” of his ancestors, 
should have viewed them and their followers 
with indignation and abhorrence. Hence, 
indeed, may be explained, and to some extent 
justified, his antipathy to Euripides, who was 
connected with them, and whose dramas 
illustrated their doctrines and their practice. 
In another respect his aversion to them led 
Aristophanes to commit an act of cruelty and 
injustice against, perhaps, the most estimable 
man of his age, the philosopher Socrates, 
whom he confounded with the very persons 
whose doctrines Socrates constantly endea- 
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voured to refute and expose, and in this cha- 
racter he held him up to the contempt and 
execration of the Athenian people. An ex- 
planation of the causes 'which led to this 
confusion is given by Thirlwall (^History 
of Greece, iv. 268.). It amounts simply 
to this,’ that Aristophanes viewed Socrates at 
too great a distance for anything more than 
a superficial acquaintance, and that he fbrmed 
his judgment of him by “the company in 
which he usually saw him.” Besides this, the 
poet’s mind was not of a philosophic or specu- 
lative turn, and therefore likely to be im- 
patient of the close study necessary for a due 
appreciation of the character and opinions of 
such an original thinker as Socrates. 

The relation in which Aristophanes 
stood to his dramatic contemporaries and 
predecessors, can only be gathered from 
the ancient critics, and the representations 
of the poet himself. In one of his jdays, 
the “ Peace,” v. 755., he takes credit to him- 
self for having effected a variety of improve- 
ments in the comic drama; for having rid it 
of low buffoonery and stale practical jokes, 
and built it up to the “ towering height of a 
great art,” by noble diction and sentiments, 
and refined humour. Some of his com- 
petitors, as Eupolis and llermippus, he 
charges with plagiarism from himself ; a 
charge retorted by Eupolis and Cratinus, the 
former of whom stated that he had helped 
the “bald man” in the composition of his 
“ Knights.” His older rival, Cratinus, is 
spoken of as being coarse and bitter in com- 
parison wdth Aristophanes himself, and a 
similar failing is ascribed to Eupolis. “ It is 
difficult to conceive,” says Thirlwall, “that 
the satire of Cratinus could have been more 
free or licentious than that of Aristophanes: so 
that the difference may have consisted in the 
grace with which he handled his subject.” 
Yet, according to another account, Eu- 
polis surpassed him even in grace and ele- 
gance, and showed more imagination in the 
invention of his plots. Moreover, it was 
generally admitted by the ancient critics that 
Aristophanes was the best writer of what was 
called the Old Comedy, which he elevated 
in character and usefulness, and that in his 
later plays he led the way to the New Comedy 
of Menander. Of his peculiar excellences 
no adequate idea can be formed without a 
perusal of his works, and a knowledge of the 
history, literature, and manners of his times. 
He is distinguished by exuberant wit, by 
broad humour, by playfiil and bold fancy, by 
his originality and powers of invention. His 
comic characters are in the highest degree 
amusing by their fun and drollery, their 
shrewdness and naivete, their heartiness and 
gaiety. His mastery over the Attic dialect 
was complete, and the exhibition of it made 
more striking by its elegance being often 
placed in close contact with the rudest pro- 
vincialisms of Greece, and the broken Greek 
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of foreigners. The strangest combinations 
of words (like some of the Americanisms of 
the present day), the drollest imitations of 
animal sounds, iambic verses formed of the 
grunts of a pig,, chaunts of croaking frogs 
startle and amuse' the reader : much more 
must they have had this effect upon the 
hearers of Aristophanes. At the same time 
he shows, by occasional bursts of lyric 
poetry, that he possessed a great and varied 
poetic genius, by cultivating which he might 
have succeeded in the more serious walks 
of lyric or dramatic art. His versification 
is of the same character as that of the tra- 
gedians, but modified, so as to exhibit 
greater lightness, and more seeming irregu- 
larity. The buffoonery and obscenity which 
have been so often objected to him, were 
the faults of the time, and common to liim 
with the other writers of the Old Comedy ; of 
which, indeed, they w ere amongst the distin- 
guishing characteristics. It did not indeed 
profess to delineate character, to represent 
the details of private life, nor to have any 
plots or intrigues ending with the usual de- 
nouement of a modern comedy. On the con- 
trary, the amusement of the spectators was 
often promoted by bringing on the stage any 
persons of sufficient importance and notoriety, 
ridiculously caricatured in any of their 
peculiarities ; nor was any person, however 
high in rank or character, safe from such an 
exposure. But although the characters of tlie 
Old Comedy were real, the wit and fancy of 
the writers were allowed to run riot in de- 
vising the most extravagant situations and 
incidents, interspersed with joking appeals to 
the audience, whose presence w^as so com- 
pletely recognised that a direct address to 
them was a usual part of every play. The 
gross and obscene language in which the 
old Attic comedy indulged was probably 
increased by the absence of women from 
the theatre, as well as the privileged licence 
of the Dionysian festival, at -which the plays 
were represented ; a consideration which to 
some extent explains how it happened that 
it “did boldly nominate a spade, a spade,” 
and said the “ gi’ossest things in the grossest 
language.” But in another respect the li- 
cence allowed to the Comic poets of Athens 
had a beneficial tendency, though its in- 
fluence was not so powerful as we might 
have expected. We allude to the privilege 
which they exercised, and none of them more 
freely than Aristophanes, of criticising public 
men and measures, and, as we shall see, the 
sovereign people itself. In what has been 
called a “ hearing age,” they discharged the 
same functions as the public journalists of a 
“ reading age ;” and the reason why they did 
not produce corresponding results appea^;s to 
be that they did not find their audience in 
the humour for any serious thought” (Thirl- 
wall, iii. 83.). 

The opinions entertained of Aristophanes 
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by his contemporaries and others were varions 
and discordant, though in the main highly 
fayourable. An epigram is ascribed to the 
philosopher Plato, in which the soul of Aris- 
tophanes is described as an everlasting sanc- 
tuary of the muses; and from the dialogue of 
the ** Banquet,” in which Plato makes him 
one of the interlocutors, it appears that they 
were at one time on terms of intimate friend- 
ship. Aristotle, in his “Poetics” (iii. 4.), 
seems to consider Aristophanes as the repre- 
sentative of the old Greek comedy, and to 
occupy the same place with regard to it as 
Sophocles does in tragedy. St. Chrysos- 
tom is said to have admired him so much 
that he studied his works daily, and kept his 
plays under his pillow by night. Plutarch 
(vol. ix. p. 387., ed. Reiske), on the contrary, 
imputes to Aristophanes a variety of faults, 
and attacks him with a bitterness savouring 
of party- spirit. In comparing him with Me- 
nander, he describes the latter as infinitely 
superior, and inveighs against Aristophanes 
for his huffooncry and coarseness, for his mis- 
placed antitheses and play upon words. His 
style, Plutarch describes as a mixture of the 
comic and tragic, sometimes elevated, some- 
times colloquial and prosaic, unequal, and 
obscure. He further objects to him a de- 
ficiency in delineating character, and adds 
that his representations of men and manners 
always display the worst and weakest side. 
He concludes with remarking that the audi- 
ence which admired such a poet must have 
been both morally and intellectually depraved. 
This unfavourable judgment is well accounted 
for by Bode {Geschichte dcr Hellenischen 
Komik, p. 253.). It would almost appear that 
Voltaire, who wrote the article “Aristo- 
phanes ” for the “ Encyclopedic,” borrowed 
his ideas on the subject from Plutarch. He 
settles the matter in very few and flippant 
words : “ This comic poet, who is neither 
poet nor comic, would not have been allowed 
in our days to exhibit his farces at the fair of 
St. Laurence.” 

The “Acharnians,” with which Aristo- 
phanes gained the first prize in a contest 
against the poets Cratinus and Eupolis, was 
exhibited during the sixth year of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, and written with the view of 
showing its evils and recommending its ter- 
mination. The plot, if it can be said to have 
any, is extremely simple. The scene is laid 
at AcharncB, the largest of the country town- 
ships of Attica, and the principal character 
of the play is one Dicmopolis, a shrewd 
rustic, and an inhabitant of the place. He is 
described as disgusted with the sufferings of 
war, and resolved to make a separate peace 
on his own account, after vainly attempting 
to persuade the Athenians to join him. 

The chief humour of the piece consists in 
the description of the advantages which 
Hicseopolis derives from his bargain, con- 
trasted with the sufferings of the wounded 
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Lamachus, . an Athenian general, who .is 
brought upon the stage as one of the sup- 
porters of the war. One of the most amusing 
parts of the play is a dialogue between him and 
Dicseopolis, in which Lamachus gives orders 
of preparation for battle, while Dicseopolis 
replies by calling for dishes and dainties as a 
man preparing for an entertainment. There 
is also an amusing market scene, in which 
Dicseopolis is represented as having a well- 
stocked market, all to himself, much to the 
vexation of his more warlike neighbours. 
They, indeed, are represented as being in the 
first instance very angry with him for his 
treasonable correspondence with the Lacedm- 
monians, and with the view of deprecating 
their indignation he makes a long speech to 
them. This part of the play, however, seems 
mainly introduced as an excuse for a hit 
against Euripides, from whom Dicseopolis 
begs some of the ragged dresses in which his 
tragic heroes frequently appeared, that his 
own wretched appearance in them might 
move the compassion of his infuriated 
neighbours while he addressed them. The 
play also contains a severe attack upon the 
Athenian statesman Pericles, whom it re- 
presents as the cause of the war. 

This play is further remarkable for a 
joking statement of the poet addressed to 
the audience, to the effect, that his fame had 
reached even the King of Persia, who was 
desirous of the friendship of the Athenians, 
because they had such an*adviscr as Aristo- 
phanes ; and, that the Lacedajmonians wished 
for peace, and demanded the island of ^gina, 
in order that they might rob the Athenians 
of him. It would seem from this that Aris- 
tophanes either lived in that island or had 
property there. 

The “ Knights ” ('iTrircty), or as Wieland 
has termed it the “ Demagogues,” was di- 
rected against Cleon. The principal cha- 
racters of the play are Demosthenes and 
Nicias, two Athenian generals, the de- 
magogue Cleon, Demus, a personification of 
the Athenian people, and a sausage-seller, 
by name Agoracritus. The first two ap- 
pear as the servants of the Athenian “ John 
Bull,” over whom the other servant Cleon, 
by wheedling and base compliances, has 
gained an influence to the injury of the old 
man himself, and the torment of his fellow- 
servants, whom he oppresses without mercy. 
With the view of getting rid of Cleon, and re- 
lying on some oracles in which it is predicted 
that a sausage-seller would succeed a leather- 
seller (Cleon) in the stewardship of Demus, 
they pick up Agoracritus, and put him for- 
ward as a rival of Cleon. A regular fight of 
words ensues, in which the two abuse each 
other in all the slang terms of their re- 
spective trades, outbidding each other in their 
promises of what they would do for Demus. 
Agoracritus wins, and the old gentleman 
turns off Cleon, and puts himself under the 






